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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ttAirVSBS     OF    THE    PASTORAL    NATIONS. — PROGRESS    OF    THB 
HUNS,   FROM   CHINA    TO    EUROPE. — FLIGHT    OF   THE   GOTHS. 

— ^THBY   PASS    THB    DANUBE. — GOTHIC    WAR. DEFEAT   AND 

DEATH    OF    VALEN». — GRATIAN    INVESTS    THEODOSIUS  WITH 

THE   EASTERN   EMPIRE. HIS    CHARACTER    AND    SUCCESS. 

PEACE   AND   SETTLEMCNT   OF   THE   GOTHS. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  reign,  of  Yalentinian  and  Valens, 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  world  was  shaken  by  a  violent  and  de- 
Btmctive  earthquake.  The  impression  was  oommunicated  to 
the  waters;  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  left  dry, 
by  the  sudden  retreat  of  tiie  sea ;  great  quantities  of  fish 
were  caught  with  the  hand ;  large  vessels  were  stranded  on 
the  mud ;  and  a  curious  spectator  ^  amused  his  eye,  or  rather 
his  fancy,  by  contemplating  the  various  appearance  of  valleys 
and  mountains,  whicn  had  never,  since  the  formation  of  the 

■  p  — JBLii»- I     III        ■  ■■II         I    I 

'  Such  is  the  bad  taste  of  Ammianns,  (ntvL  10,)  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  digtingnfah  Via  facto  from  hb  metaiihorB.    Tet  bo  poeitively  •ffirmsi 
jkhat  he  saw  the  fotten  earcasa  of  a  Boip,  ad  Mpwmdtm  fyirf^w^  at  If 
thooe,  or  Modon,  in  Peloponnesus 
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globe,  been  exposed  to  the  sun.  But  the  tide  soon  returned, 
with  the  weight  of  an  immense  and  irresistible  deluge,  which 
was  severely  felt  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  of  Dalmatia,  of 
Greece,  and  of  E^ypt:  large  boats  were  transported,  and 
lodged  on  the  roo&  of  houses,  or  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  shore ;  the  people,  with  their  habitations,  were  swept 
away  by  the  waters ;  and  the  city  of  Alexandria  annually 
conunemorated  the  hial  day,  on  which  fifty  thousand  persons 
had  lost  their  livos  in-  the  inundation.  This  calaimly,  the  '^ 
report  of  which  \yas  magnified  from  One  province  to  anoOier,  ^ 
astonished  and  terrified  the  subjects  of  Rome;  and  their 
afirighted  imagination  enlarged  the  real  extent  of  a  moment- 
ary evil.  They  recollected  the  preceding  earthquakes,  which 
had  subverted  the  cities  of  Palestine  and  Bithynia :  they  con- 
sidered these  alarming  strokes  as  the  prelude  only  of  still 
more  dreadful  calamities,  and  their  fearful  vanity  was  dis- 
posed to  confound  the  symptoms  of  a  decUning  empire  and  a 
sinking  world.'  It  was  the  ^ishion  of  the  times  to  attribute 
every  remarkable  event  to  the  particular  will  of  the  Deity ; 
the  alterations  of  nature  were  connected,  by  an  invisible 
chain,  with  the  moral  and  metaphysical  opinions  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  the  most  sagacious  divines  could  distin- 
guish, according  to  the  color  of  their  respective  prejudices, 
that  the  establishment  of  heresy  tended  to  produce  an  earth- 
quake ;  or  that  a  deluge  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  sin  and  error.  Without  presuming  to  discuss 
the  truth  or  propriety  of  these  lofty  speculations,  the  historian 
may  content  himself  with  an  observation,  which  seems  to  be 
justified  by  experience,  that  man  has  much  more  to  fear  from 
the  passions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  than  from  the  convulsions 
of  the  elements.*  The  mischievous  effects  of  an  earthquake, 
or  deluge,  a  hurricane,  or  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  bear  a 
very  inconsiderable  portion   to  the    ordinary  calamities  of 

'  The  earthquakes  and  inundatioDs  are  varionsW'  described  by  liba* 
nius,  (Orai  de  uldocendA  Jnliani  nece,  c  z.,  in  Fabridua,  BifoL  Gnee, 
torn,  yil  p.  158,  with  a  learned  note  of  Oleariua^)  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  p.  221,) 
Sozomen,(L  vL  c.  2,)  Oedrenus,  (p.  310,  3140  *^°d  Jerom,  (in  Chron.  p. 
186,  and  torn.  i.  p.  260,  in.  Yit.  Hilarion.^  Epidaurus  must  have  been 
orerwhelmed,  had  not  the  pnident  eitizens  pWed  St  £Glarion,  an 
Egyptian  monk,  on.  the  beach.  He  made  the  s^  of  the  Cross ;  the 
nonntain-WBve  stopped,  bowed,  and  returned. 

'  DSenudins,  the  Peripatetic,  composed  a  formal  treatise,  to  prove 
this  obrioos  truth ;  which  is  not  the  most  howmble  to  the  hinnan . 
•pecieg.    (Cicero,  de  Officiis,  ii.  6.) 
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war,  as  they  are  now  moderated  by  the  prudence  or  htiintti^ 
of  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  amuse  their  own  leisure,  ana 
ezerdse  the  courage  of  their  subjects,  in  the  practice  of  the 
military  art.  But  the  laws  and  manners  of  modern  nations 
protect  the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  vanquished  soldier;  and 
the  peaceful  citizen  has  seldom  reason  to  complain,  that  his 
life,  or  even  his  fortune,  is  exposed  to  the  rage  of  war.  In 
(he  disastrous  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Boman  empire,  which 
may  justly  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  Valens,  the  happiness 
and  security  of  each  individual  were  personally  attacked ;  and 
the  arts  and  labors  of  ages  were  rudely  defaced  by  the  Bar- 
barians of  Scythia  and  Germany.  The  invasion  of  the  Huns 
precipitated  on  the  provinces  of  the  West  the  Gothic  nation, 
which  advanced,  in  less  than  forty  years,  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  opened  a  way,  by  the  success  of  their  arms, 
to  the  inroads  of  so  many  hostile  tribes,  more  savage  than 
themselves.  The  original  principle  of  motion  was  concealed  in 
the  remote  countries  of  the  North;  and  the  curious  observation 
of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Scythians,*  or  Tartars,'  will  illustrate 
the  latent  cause  of  these  destructive  emigrations. 

The  different  characters  that  mark  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  use,  and  the  abuse,  of  rea- 
son ;  which  so  variously  shapes,  and  so  artificially  composes, 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  a  European,  or  a  Chinese.  But 
the  operation  of  instinct  is  more  sure  and  simple  than  that  of 
reason  :  it  is  much  easier  to  ascertain  the  appetites  of  a  quad- 
ruped than  the  speculations  of  a  philosopher ;  and  the  savage 
tribes  of  mankind,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  condition 

*  The  original  Scythians  of  Herodotus  (L  iv.  c.  4T'— 6Y,  99 — 101) 
were  confinra,  by  the  Danube  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  within  a  square 
of  4000  stadia,  (400  Romui  miles.)  See  D'Anyille  (M4m.  de  rAcadd- 
mie,  torn.  zxzv.  p,  5*73 — 691.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (torn.  i.  L  il  p.  165, 
edit  Wesseling)  has  marked  the  gradual  progress  of  the  name  and 
nation. 

•  The  Tatars^  or  Tartars,  were  a  primitive  tribe,  the  rivals,  and  at 
length  the  subjects,  of  the  Moguls.*  In  the  victorious  armies  of  Zin- 
gis  Khan,  and  his  successors,  the  Tartars  formed  the  vanguard ;  and 
the  name,  which  first  reached  the  ears  of  foreigners,  was  applied  to 
the  whole  nation,  (Fr6ret,  in  the  Hist  de  I'Acad^mie,  torn.  xviiL  p.  60.) 
in  speaking  of  aJl,  or  any  of  the  northern  shepherds  of  Europe,  <if 
Asia,  I  indifferentlj  use  the  appellations  of  Scytniana  or  Tartan. 


*  The  Moguls,  (Mongols,)  according  to  M.  Klapioth,  are  a  tribe  of  the  Ttftv 
ttkn.    TiSleanx  Hut  de  I'Asie,  p.  154.— M. 
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rf  animids,  preserve  a  stronger  resemblance  to  themsdves 
and  to  each  other.  The  uniform  stability  of  their  manners  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  their  faculties. 
Reduced  to  a  similar  situation,  their  wants,  thear  desires,  their 
enjojrments,  still  continue  the  same :  and  the  influence  of  food 
or  climate,  which,  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society,  is  sus- 
pended, or  subdued,  by  so  many  moral  causes,  most  power* 
niUy  contributes  to  form,  and  to  maintain,  the  national  char* 
acter  of  Barbarians.  In  eveiy  age,  the  immense  plains  of 
Soythia,  or  Tartary,  have  been  inhabited  by  vagrant  tribes  of 
hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  indolence  refuses  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  whose  restless  spirit  disdains  the  confinenient 
of  a  sedentary  life.  In  every  age,  the  Scythians,  and  Tartars, 
have  been  renowned  for  their  invincible  courage  and  rapid 
conquests.  The  thrones  of  Asia  have  been  repeatedly  over- 
turned by  the  shepherds  of  the  North ;  and  their  arms  have 
spread  terror  and  devastation  over  the  most  fertile  and  war- 
like countries  of  Europe.'  On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on 
many  others,  the  sober  historian  is  forcibly  awakened  from  a 
pleasing  vision;  and  is  compelled,  with  some  reluctance,  to 
confess,  that  the  pastoral  manners,  which  have  been  adorned 
with  the  fairest  attributes  of  peace  and  innocence,  are  much 
better  adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life. 
To  illustrate  this  observation,  I  shall  noir  proceed  to  consider 
a  nation  of  shepherds  and  of  warriors,  in  tne  three  important 
articles  o(  I.  Their  diet;  11.  Their  habitations;  and,  IIL 
Their  exercises.  The  narratives  of  antiquity  are  justified  by 
the  experience  of  modem  times ;  ^  and  the  banks  of  the  Bor3rs- 

'  Imperium  Asm  ter  quffistvere :  ipd  perpetuo  ab  alieno  imperio, 
aut  intacti  ant  invicti,  mansere.  Since  the  time  of  Jtutin,  (il  2,)  they 
have  multiplied  this  account.  Voltaire,  In  a  few  words,  (torn.  x.  p. 
64,  HiBt  Gdn^rale,  a  166,)  has  abridged  the  Tartar  conquests. 

Oft  o*er  the  trembling  nations  fh>m  afiu*. 

Has  Scythia  breathed  the  living  cloud*  of  war.* 

^  The  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  affords  a  curious  though  imper* 
feet,  portrdt  of  the  Scythians.  Among  the  modems,  who  describe 
the  uniform  scene,  the  Khan  of  Khowaresni,  Abulghazi  Bahadur, 
expresses  his  native  feeUngs ;  and  his  ^genealogical  history  of  the  Ta- 
tars has  been  copiously  illustrated  by  me  French  and  "RngTish  editor& 
Carpin,  Ascelin,  and  Kubruquis  (in  the  Hist,  des  Voyages,  tom.  vii) 
represent  the  Moguls  of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  these  guides  I 
liave  added  GterbiUbn,  and  ibe  other  Jesuits,  (DescriptioD  de  la  CAuae 

*  Gray.— M. 
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Chenes,  of  the  Volga,  or  of  the  Selinga,  will  indiffeTeutly  pre 
sent  the  same  uniform  spectacle  of  similar  and  native  man- 


ners.* 


L  The  com,  or  even  the  rice,  which  constitutes  the  ordi* 
nary  and  wholesome  food  of  a  civilized  people,  can  be 
obtained  only  bj  the  patient  toil  of  the  husbandman.  Some 
of  the  happy  savages,  who  dwell  between  the  tropics,  are 
plentifully  nourished  by  the  hberality  of  nature ;  but  in  the 
climates  of  the  North,  a  nation  of  shepherds  is  reduced  to 
their  flocks  and  herds.  The  sldlful  practitioners  of  the 
medical  art  will  determine  (if  they  are  able  to  determine) 
how  far  the  temper  of  the  human  mind  may  be  aflfected  by 
the  use  of  animal,  or  of  vegetable,  food;  and  whether  the 
common  association  of  camiverous  and  cruel  deserves  to  be 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  innocent,  perhaps 
a  salutary,  prejudice  of  humanity.'  Yet,  if  it  be  true,  that 
the  sentiment  of  compassion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  by 
the  sight  and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  horrid  objects  which  are  disguised  by  the  arts  of 
European  refinement,  are  exhibited  in  Uieir  naked  and  most 
disgusting  simplidty  in  the  tent  of  a  Tartarian  shepherd. 
The  ox,  or  the  sheep,  are  slaughtered  by  the  same  hand  from 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  their  daily  food ;  and 
the  bleeding  limbs  are  served,  with  very  little  preparation,  on 
the  table  of  th^  unfeeling  murderer.  In  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  especially  in  the  conduct  of  a  numerous  army, 
the  exclusive  use  of  anima}  food  appears  to  be  productive  of 

par  da  Halde,  torn,  ir.,)  who  accurately  surv^ed  the  Chinese  Tartary ; 
and  that  honest  and  intelligent  traveller,  fiell,  of  Antermony,  (two 
volumes  in  4:to.    Glasgow,  1768.)  * 

'  The  TTzbecks  are  the  most  altered  from  their  primitive  manners ; 
1.  By  the  profession  of  tlie  Mahometan  religion ;  and  2.  By  the  pos- 
■esaioD  of  the  cities  and  harvests  of  the  great  Bucharia. 

*  B  eat  certain  quib  les  grands  mangeurs  de  viande  sont  en  g^n^ral 
cniels  et  Uxocea  plus  que  les  autres  hommes.  Oette  observation  est 
de  tons  les  libuz,  et  de  tous  les  temps :  la  barbaric  Angloise  est  connue, 
Ac  Emile  de  Rousseau,  tom.  L  p.  274.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  general  observation,  vte  shall  not  easily  allow  the  truth  of  lis 
example.  The  good-natured  complaints  of  Plutarch,  and  the  pathetic 
himentatioDs  of  Ovid,  seduce  our  reason,  hy  exciting  our  sensimUty. 


*  Of  the  varioas  works  pablished  aiiice  the  time  of  Gibbon,  whidi  thnm 
fight  en  the  nomadic  ^opnladon  of  Central  Asia,  may  be  particularly  remark 
ea  the  Travels  and  Dissertations  of  Pallas;  and  alwve  all,  the  very  carioiv 
wvk  of  Bergman,  Nomadifehe  Streifereyen.    Riga,  1805. — M.    * 
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the  most  solid  advantages.  Ck>rn  is  a  bulky  and  perishable 
oommodily;  and  the  large  magazines,  v/hich  are  indi^pen- 
sably  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  our  troops,  must  be 
slowly  transported  by  the  labor  of  men  or  horses.  But  the 
flocks  and  herds,  which  accompany  the  march  of  the  Tartars, 
afford  a  sure  and  increasing  supply  of  flesh  and  milk :  in  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  uncultivated  waste,  the  vegetation  of 
the  grass  is  qmck  and  luxuriant ;  and  there  are  few  places  so 
extremely  barren,  that  the  hardy  catie  of  the  North  cannot 
find  some  tolerable  pasture.  The  supply  is  multiplied  and 
prolonged  by  the  undistinguishing  appetite,  and  patient  absti- 
nence, of  the  Tartars.  They  indififerentiy  feed  on  the  .flesh 
of  those  animals  that  have  been  killed  for  the  table,  or  have 
died  of  disease.  Horseflesh,  which  in  every  age  and  country 
has  been  proscribed  by  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  they  devour  with  peculiar  greediness ;  and  this  singular 
taste  fisicilitates  the  success  of  their  military  operations.  The 
active  cavalry  of  Scythia  is  always  followed,  in  their  most 
distant  and  rapid  incursions,  by  an  adequate  number  of  spare 
horses,  who  may  be  occasionally  used,  either  to  redouble  the 
speed,  or  to  satisfy  the  hunger,  of  the  Barbarians.  Many 
are  the  resources  of  courage  and  poverty.  When  the  forage 
round  a  camp  of  Tartars  is  almost  consumed,  they  slaughter 
the  greatest  part  of  their  cattle,  and  preserve  the  flesh,  either 
smoked,  or  dned  in  the  sun.  On  the  sudden  emergency  of 
a  hasty-  march,  they  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  little  balls  of  cheese,  ox  rather  of  hard  curd,  which 
they  occasionally  dissolve  in  water ;  and  this  unsubstantial  diet 
will  support,  for  many  days,  the  life,  and  even  the  spirits,  of 
the  patient  warrior.  But  this  extraordinary  Abstinence,  which 
the  Stoic  would  approve,  and  the  hermit  might  envy,  is  com- 
monly succeeded  by  the  most  voracious  indulgence  of  appe> 
tite.  The  wines  of  a  happier  climate  are  the  most  grateful 
present,  or  the  most  valuable  commodity,  that  can  be  ofifere^^ 
U>  the  Tartars ;  and  the  only  example  of  their  industry  seems 
to  consist  in  the  art  of  extracting  from  mare's  milk  a  ferment- 
ed liquor,  which  possesses  a  very  strong  power  of  intoxicatioa 
Like  the  animals  of  prey,  the  savages,  both  of  the  old  and  new 
woTid,  experience  the  alternate  vicissitudes  of  famine  and 
plenty ;  and  their  stomach  is  inured  to  sustain,  without 
much  inconvenience,  the  opposite  extremes  of  hunger  and 
of  intemperance. 

n.  In*  the  ages  of  rustic  and  martial  simplicity,  a  people 
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of  soldiers  and  husbandmen  are  dispersed  over  the  face  of 
an  extensive  and  cultivated  country;  and  some  time  must 
elapse  before  the  warlike  youth  of  Greeoe  or  Italy  could  be 
assembled  under  the  same  standard,  either  to  defend  their 
own  confines,  or  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  adjacent 
tribes*  The  progress  of  manu&ctures  and  commerce  insen- 
siblf  collects  a  large  multitude  within  the  waUs  of  a  city: 
but  these  citizens  are  no  longer  soldiers ;  and  the  arts  which 
adom  and  improve  the  state  of  civil  society,  corrupt  the 
habits  of  the  military  life.  The  pastoral  manners  of  the 
Scythians  seem  to  unite  the  different  advantages  of  simplicity 
and  refinement  The  individuals  of  the  same  tribe  are  con- 
stantly assembled,  but  they  are  assembled  in  a  camp ;  and 
the  native  spirit  of  these  dauntless  shepherds  is  animated  by 
mutual  support  and  emulation.  The  houses  of  the  Tartars 
are  no  more  than  small  tents,  of  an  oval  form,  which  afford  a 
cold  and  dirty  habitation,  for  the  promiscuous  youth  of  both 
sexes.  The  palaces  of  the  rich  consist  of  wooden  huts,  of 
such  a  size  that  they  may  be  conveniently  fixed  on  large 
wagons,  and  drawn  by  a  team  perhaps  of  twenty  or  thirty 
oxen.  The  flocks  and  herds,  after  grazing  all  day  in  the 
adjacent  pastures,  retire,  on  the  approach  of  night,  within  the 
protection  of  the  camp.  The  necessity  of  preventing  the 
most  mischievous  confusion,  in  such  a  perpetual  concourse 
of  men  and  animals,  must  gradually  introduce,  in  the  distri- 
bution, the  order,  and  the  guard,  of  the  encampment,  the 
rudiments  of  the  military  art  As  soon  as  the  forage  of  a 
certain  district  is  consumed,  the  tribe,  or  rather  army,  of 
shepherds,  makes  a  regular  march  to  some  fresh  pastures; 
and  thus  acquires,  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  pastoral 
life,  the  practical  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  operations  of  war.  The  choice  of  stations  is 
regulated  by  the  difference  of  the  seasons :  in  the  summer, 
the  Tartars  a(\vance  towards  the  North,  and  pitch  their  tent) 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or,  at  least,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  running  stream.  But  in  the  winter,  they  return  to  the 
South,  and  shelter  their  camp,  behind  some  convenient  emi- 
nence, against  the  winds,  which  are  chilled  in  their  passage 
over  the  bleak  and  icy  regions  of  Siberia.  These  manners 
are  admirably  adapted  to  diffuse,  among  the  wandering  tril>es, 
the  spirit  of  emigration  and  conquest  The  connection  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  territory  is  of  so  frail  a  texture, 
that  it  may  be  broken  by  th«  slightest  accident    The  campi 
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•od  not  the  aoi],  is  the  native  country  of  the  genuine  Tartar. 
Within  the  precincts  of  that  camp,  his  family,  his  compan* 
'ons,  hit  property,  are  always  included;  and,  in  the  meet 
distant  marches,  he  is  still  surrounded  by  the  objects  which 
are  dear,  or  valuable,  or  £imiliar  in  his  eyes.  The  thirst  of 
rapine,  the  fear,  or  the  resentment  of  injury,  the  impatience 
of  servitude,,  have,  in  every  age,. been  sufficient  causes  to 
urge  the  tribes  of  Scythia  boldly  to  advance  into  some  un- 
known countries,  where  they  might  hope  to  find  a  more 
plentiful  subsistence  or  a  less  formidable  enemy.  The  revo- 
lutions of  the  North  have  frequently  determined  the  fate  of 
the  South;  and  in  the  conflict  of  hostile  nations,  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished  have  alternately  drove,  and  been  driven, 
from  the  confines  of  China  to  those  of  Germany.^*  These 
great  emigrations,  which  have  b^n  sometimes  executed  with 
almost  incredible  diligence,  were  rendered  more  easy  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  climate.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
cold  of  Tartary  is  much  more  severe  than  in  the  midst  of  the 
temperate  zone  might  reasonably  be  expected;  this  uncom- 
mon rigor  is  attributed  to  the  height  of  the  plains,  which  rise, 
eopedally  towards  the  East,  more  than  half  a  mile  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  to  the  quantity  of  saltpetre  with  which 
the  soil  is  deeply  impregnated."  In  the  winter  season,  the 
broad  and  rapid  rivers,  that  discharge^their  waters  into  the 
Euxine,  the  Caspian,  or  the  Icy  Sea,  are  strongly  frozen ;  the 
tields  are  covered  with  a  bed  of  snow  ;  and  the  fugitive,  or 
victorious,  tribes  may  securely  traverse,  with  their  families, 
their  wagons,  and  their  cattle,  the  smooth  and  hard  surface  of 
an  immense  plain. 

III.  The  pastoral  life,  compared  with  the  labors  of  agri- 
culture and  manu&ctures,  is  undoubtedly  a  life  of  idleness ; 
and  as  the  most  honorable  shepherds  of  the  Tartar  race 
devolve  on  their  captives  the  domestic  management  of  the 

'"  These  Tartar  einig^ti0ii&  have  been  diacovered  by  M.  de  Guignes 
(Histoire  des  Huns,  torn,  i  il)  a  skilful  and  laborious  interpreter  of  the 
Chinese  language ;  who  has  thus  laid  open  new  and  important  scenes 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

"  A  plain  in  the  Chinese  Tartary,  only  eighty  leagues  frora  the 
great  wall,  was  found  by  the  missionaries  to  be  three  thousand  geo- 
metrical paces  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Montesquieu,  who  has  used, 
and  abused,  the  relations  of  travellers,  deduces  the  revolutions  of  Asia 
from  this  important  circumstance,  that  heat  and  cold,  weakness  and 
gtrength,  touch  eat^  other  without  any  temperate  cone,  (Esprit  te 
~  KZ,  L  xvil  c.  8.) 
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eatUe,  their  own  leisure  is  seldom  disturbed  by  any  servib 
and  assiduous  cares.  But  this  leisure,  instead  of  being 
devoted  to  the  soft  enjoyments  of  love  and  harmony,  is  use 
fully  spent  in  the  violent  and  sanguinary  exercise  of  the 
chase.  The  plains  of  Tartary  are  filled  with  ^  strong  and 
serviceable  breed  of  horses,  which  are  easily  trained  for  the 
purposes  of  war  and  hunting.  The  Scythmns  of  every  age 
nave  been  celebrated  as  bold  and  skilful  riders ;  and  constant 
practioe  had  seated  them  so  firmly  on  horseback,  that  they, 
were  supposed  by  strangers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties 
of  dvii  life,  to  ei^  to  drink,  and  even  to  sleep,  without  dis- 
mounting from  their  steeds.  They  excel  in  the  dexterous 
management  of  the  lance;  the  long  Tartar  bow  is  drawn 
with  a  nervous  arm ;  and  the  weighty  arrow  is  directed  to  its 
object  with  unerring  aim  and  irresistible  Hwce.  These 
arrows  are  often  pointed  against  the  harmless  animals  of  the 
desert,  which  increase  and  multiply  in  the  absence  of  their 
most  formidable  enemy ;  the  hare,  the  goat,  the  roebuck,  the 
Mow-^eer,  the  stag,  the  elk,  and  the  antelope.  The  vigor 
and  patience,  both  of  the  men  and  hones,  are  continually 
exercised  by  the  fatigues  of  the  chase;  and  the  plentifiii 
supply  of  game  contributes  to  the  subsistence,,  and  even 
luxury,  of  a  Tartar  camp.  But  the  exploits  of  the  hunters 
of  S<^thia  are  not  confined  to  the  destruction  of  timid  or 
innoxious  beasts ;  they  boldly  encounter  the  angry  wild  boar, 
when  he  turns  against  his  pursuers,  excite  the  sluggish 
courage  of  the  bear,  and  provoke  the  fury  of  the  tiger,  as  he 
sluml^rs  in  the  thicket  Where  there  is  danger,  there  may 
be  glory ;  and  the  mode  of  hunting,  which  opens  the  fairest 
field  to  the  exertions  of  valor,  may  justly  be  considered,  as 
the  image,  apd  as  the  school,  oi  war.  The  general  hunting 
matches,  thf  pride  and  delight  of  the  Tartar  princes,  compose 
an  instructive  exercise  for  their  numerous  cavalry.  A  circle 
is  drawn,  of  many  miles  in  circumference,  to  encompass  the 
game  of  an  extensive  district ;  and  the  troops  that  form  the 
circie  regularly  advance  towards  a  common  centre ;  where  the 
captive  animals,  surrounded  on  every  side,  are  abandoned  to 
the  darts  of  the  hunters.  In  this  march,  which  frequently 
continues  many  days,  the  cavalry  are  obliged  to  climb  the 
hills,  to  swim  the  rivers,  and  to  wind  through  the  valleys, 
without  interrupting  the  prescribed  order  of  their  gradual 
progress.  They  acquire  the  habit  of  directing  their  eye,  and 
thei;  steps,  to  a  remote  object ;  of  preserving  their  intervals 

A* 
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of  siispeuding '  or  accelerating  their  pace,  according  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  troops  on  their  right  and  left ;  and  of  watching  and 
repeating  the  signals  of  theii  leaders.  Their  leaders  study,  in 
this  practical,  school,  the  mosl  important  lesson  of  the  military 
art ;  the  prompt  and  accurate  judgment  of  ground,  of  distance, 
and  of  time.  To  employ  against  a  human  enemy  the  same 
patience  and  valor,  the  same  skill  and  discipline,  is  the  (m\y 
alteration  which  is  required  in  real  war ;  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  chase  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the  conquest  of  an 
empire." 

The  political  society  of  the  ancient  Giermans  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  voluntary  alliance  of  independent  warriors.  The 
tribes  of  Scythia,  distinguished  by  the  modern  appellation  of 
JSbrdSy  assume  the  form  of  a  numerous  and  increasing  famUy ; 
which,  in  thd  course  of  successive  generations,  has  been  prop- 
agated from  the  same  original  stock.  The  meanest,  and  most 
ignorant,  of  the  Tartars,  preserve,  with  conscious  pride,  the 
inestimable  treasure  of  their  genealogy;  and  whatever  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  may  have  been  introduced,  by  the  unequal 
distribution  of  pastoral  wealth,  they  mutually  respect  than- 
selves,  and  each  other,  as  the  descendants  of  the  first  founder 
of  the  tribe.  The  custom,  which  still  prevails,  of  adopt- 
ing the  bravest  and  most  &ithful  of  the  captives,  may  coun- 
tenance the  very  probable  suspicion,  that  this  extensive  con- 
sanguinity is,  in  a  great  measure,  legal  and  fictitious.  But 
the  useful  prejudice,  which  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  time 
and  opinion,  produces  the  effects  of  truth ;  the  haughty  Bar- 
barians yield  a  cheerful  a^d  voluntary  obedience  to  the  h&id 
of  their  blood ;  and  their  chief,  or  mtbrsa,  as  the  representative 
of  their  great  father,  exercises  the  authority  of  a  judge  in 
peace,  and  of  a  leader  in  war.  In  the  original  state  of  the 
pastoral  world,  each  of  the  mursas  (if  we  may  continue  to  use 
a  modern  appellation)  acted  as  the  independent  chief  of  a 
large  and  separate  family;  and  the  limits  of  their  peculiar 
territories  were  gradually  fixed  by  superior  force,  or  mutual 
consent    But  the  constant  operation  of  various  and  perma- 

**  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Vie  de  GengiscaD,  1.  iiL  c.  6)  represents  the 
full  glory  and  extent  of  the  Mogul  chase.  'Hie  Jesuits  Gerbillon  and 
Verbiest  followed  the  emperor  Khamhi  when  he  hunted  in  Tartary, 
Duhalde,  Description  de  la  Chine,  torn.  iy.  p.  81,  290^  <fe&,  folio  edit) 
His  grandson,  Eaenlong,  who  unites  the  Tartar  discipline  with  thf 
laws  and  learning  of  China,  describes  (Eloge  de  Moukden,  p.  2*78 
—286)  as  a  poet  the  pleasures  which  he  had  often  enjoyed  as  • 
^pocismao. 
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Bent  causes  contributed  to  unite  the  vagrant  Hords  into  mi' 
tional  communities,  under  the  command  of  a  supreme  head. 
The  weak  were  desirous  of  support,  and  the  strong  were  an^ 
bitious  of  dominion ;  the  power,  which  is  the  result  of  union, 
oppressed  and  collected  the  divided  force  of  the  adjacent 
tribes ;  and,  as  the  vanquished  were  freely  admitted  to  share 
the  advantages  of  victory,  the  most  valiant  chiefe  hastened  to 
rai^e  themselves  and  their  followers  under  the  formidable 
standard  of  a  confederate  nation.  The  most  sucoessfiil  of  the 
Tartar  princes  assumed  the  military  command,  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  the  superiority,  either  of  merit  or  of  power. 
He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  acclamations  of  his 
equals ;  and  the  title  of  Khan  expresses)  in  the  language  of 
the  Nokh  of  Asia,  the  full  extent  of  the  regai  d%ni^.  The 
right  of  hereditary  succession  was  long  confined  to  the  blood 
of  the  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  and  at  this  moment  all  the 
Khans,  who  reign  from  Crimea  to  the  wall  of  Ohinay  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  renowned  Zingis.**  But,  as  it  is  the 
indispensable  duty  of  a  Tartar  sovereign  to  lead  his  wariike 
subjects  into  the  field,  the  claims  of  an  in&nt  are  often  dis* 
regarded ;  aiud  some  royal  knisman,  distinguished  by  his  age 
and  valor,  is  intrusted  with  the  sword  and  soeptre  <^  his  prsd* 
ecessor.  Two  distinct  and  regular  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
tribes,  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  national  monaroh,  and 
of  their  peculiar  chief;  and  each  of  those  contributions 
amounts  to  the  tit^e,  both  of  their  property,  and  of  their  spoil 
A  Tartar  sovereign  enjoys  the  tenth  part  of  the  wealth  of  his 
people ;  and  as  his  own  domestic  riches  of  flocks  and  herds 
increase  in  a  much  larger  proportion,  he  is  able  plentifully  te 
maintain  the  rustic  splendor  of  his  court,  to  reward  the  most 
deserving,  or  the  most  favored  of  his  followers,  and  to  obtain, 
from  the  gentle  influence  of  coimption,  the  obedience  which 
might  be  sometimes  refused  to  the  stern  mand^ites  of  author- 
ity. The  manners  of  his  subjects,  accustomed,  like  himself, 
to  bljod  and  rapine,  might  excuse,  in  th^ir  eyes^  such  partial 
acts  of  t3rranny,  as.  would  excite  the  horror  of  a  civili2&ed  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  power  of  a  despot  has  never  been  acknowledged 

"  See  the  seooiid  volume  of  the  Oenealogical  History  of  the  Tar- 
tars; and  the  list  of  the  Khans,  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Qengis,  or 
Ziagis.  Under  the  reiga  of  Tunur,  or  Tamerlane,  one  of  hia  ^b 
jeeCs,  a  descendant  of  Zingis»  still  bore  the  regal  appellation  of  Khan 
and  the  conqueror  of  Ama  contented  himself  witn  the  title  qf  £mir 
or  Sultoa  Abolghasi,  p«irt  v.  e.  4.  IXHerbebt^  BibUoth^ue  OfW)» 
tale,  p.  878. ' 
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in  the  deserts  of  Si^thia.  The  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
khan  is  confined  witain  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe ;  and  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative  has  been  moderated  by  the 
ancient  institution  of  a  national  council.  The  Coroulai,^*  or 
Diet,  of  the  Tartars,  was  regularly  held  in  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn, in  the  midst  of  a  plain ;  where  the  princes  of  the  reign- 
ing fiimily,  and  the  raursas  of  the  respective  tribes,  may  con- 
veniently  assemble  on  horeebadc,  with  their  martial  and 
ouizierous  trains ;  and  the  amUtious  monarch,  who  reviewed 
the  strength,  must  consult  the  inclination  of  an  armed  people* 
The  rudiments  of  a  feudal  government  may  be  discovered  in  the 
eonstitution  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar  nations ;  but  the  perpetuid 
conflict  of  those  hostile  nations  has  sometimes  terminated  in 
the  establishment  of  a  powerful  and  despotic  empire.  The  vie* 
tor,  enriched  by  the  tribute,  and  fortified  by  the  arms  of  de- 
pendent kings,  has  spread  his  conquests  over  Europe  or  Asia : 
the  successful  shepherds  of  the  NoHh  have  submitted  to  the 
confinement  of  arts,  of  laws,  and  of  dties ;  and  the  introduction 
of  luxury,  after  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  people,  has  un- 
dermined the  foundations  of  the  throne.^' 

The  memory  of  past  events  cannot  long  be  preserved  in 
the  frequent  and  remote  emigrations  of  illiterate  Barbarians. 
The  modem  Tartars  are  ignorant  of  the  conquests  q(  their 
ancestors ;  ^'  and  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Scythians 
is  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  learned  and  civilized 
nations  of  the  South,  the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chi- 
nese. The  Greeks,  who  navigated  the  Euxine,  and  planted 
their  colonies  along  the  searcoast,  made  the  gradual  and  inv- 
perfect  discovery  of  Sc^thia;  from  the  Danube,  and  the  con- 

**  See  the  Diets  of  the  ancient  Huns,  (De  Gni^pBea,  tom.  ii  p.  26,)  and 
a  curiouB  description  of  those  o(  Zingis,  (Vie  de  Oeoffiacan,  1  L  c.  6, 1 
iv.  e.  11.)  Such  aflsemblies  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Persian 
hbtory  of  Timur ;  though  they  served  only  to  countenance  the  resolu- 
tions of  their  master. 

^*  Montesquieu  labors  to  explain  a  difference,  which  has  not  existed, 
between  the  liberty  of  the  Arabs^  and  the  perpett^U  slavery  of  the 
Tartars.    (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xviL  c  5,  L  xviu.  c.  19,  <bc.) 

^'  Abulghasl  Ehan,  in  the  two  first  parts  of  his  Genealogical  History, 
relates  the  miserable  tales  and  traoitions  of  the  Uzbek  Tartars  con* 
eeming  the  times  which  preceded  the  reign  of  Zingia* 


*  The  differences  between  the  varioas  pastoral  tribes  and  nations  oompre- 
iended  by  the  ancients  under  the  va&;ae  name  of  Scythians,  and  t^  GibMH 
wider  inxt,  of  Tartars,  haTO  reeeived  somet  and  still,  perhaps,  may  xeoeim 
auire,  light  fiom  the  comparisons  of  ;beir  dialeots  and  langaages  by 
■sholars^—M  \ 
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iiiidft  of  Thraoe,  as  fiit  «s  the  frozen  Maeotis,  tLe  seat  of  eter- 
nal winter,  and  Mount  Caucasus,  which,  in  the  language  of 
poetiy,  was  described  as  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth. 
They  celebrated,  with  simple  credulity,  the  virtues  of  Uie 
pastoral  life:"  th^  entertidned  a  more  rational  apprehen- 
sion of  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the  warlike  Barbarians," 
who  oontemptttously  baffled  the  immense  armament  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes.''  The  Persian  monarchs  had  extended 
(heir  western  conquests  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
limits  of  European  ScyUiia.  The  eastern  provinces  .<^  thei; 
empire  were  exposed  to  the  Scythians  of  Asia ;  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  the  plains  beyond  ^e.  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  two 
mighty  rivers,  wluch  direct  their  course  towards  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  long  and  memorable  quarrel  of  Iran  and  Touran 
is  still  the  theme  of  history  or  romance :  the  famous,  perhaps 
the  fabulous,  valor  of  the  Persian  heroes,  Rustan  and  Asfen- 
diair,  was  signaliased,  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  against 
the  Afrasiabs  of  the  North;**  and. the  invincible  spirit  of  the 

^^  la  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Biad,  Jupiter  turns  awav  his  eyes 
from  the  bloody  fidds  of  Troy,  to  the  plains  of  Thrace  and  Sejrtoio. 
He  would  not,  by  changing  the  prospect,  behold  a  more  peaceful  or 
innocent  scene. 

i»  Thucydides,  L  il  c.  97. 

**  See  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus.  When  Darius  advanced  into 
the  Moldayian  desert,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Niester,  the  king 
of  the  Scythians  sent  him  a  mouse,  a  frog,  a  bird,  and  five  arrows ;  a 
tremendous  allegory  I 

'^  These  wars  and  heroes  may  be  found  under  their  respective  title*, 
in  the  Bihlioth^ue  Orientale  of  D'Herbelot  They  have  been  cele- 
brated in  an  epic  poem  of  sixty  thousand  rhymed  couplets,  by  Fer- 
dusi,*  the  Homer  of  Persia.  See  the  history  of  Nadir  Shah,  p.  146, 
166.  The  public  must  lament  that  Mr.  Jones  has  suspended  the  pur- 
suit of  Oriental  leaming.f 

*  Ferdasi  is  yet  imperfectly  known  to  European  readers.  An  abstract 
of  the  whole  poem  has  been  published  by  Goerres  in  Qerman,  under  the 
title  "das  Hetdenbach  des  Iran."  In  EngUah,  an  abstract  with  poetical 
transktions,  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  has  appeared,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Oriental  Fund.  But  ta  translate  a  poet  a  man  mast  be  a  poet.  Tlie  best 
aeoognt  of  the  poem  is. in  an  article  by  Von^Hammer  in  mt  Vienim  Jahr- 
buoher,  1620:  or  perhaps  in  a  masterly  article  in  Ckwhrane's  Foreign  Uuar- 
^^"teily  Beview,  ao.  1,  1835.  A  splendid  and  critical  edition  c^  the  whole 
w^k  has  been  published  by  a  very  learned  English  Orientalist,  Captain 
Uacan,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Oude.  As  to  the  number  <^  60,000 
eonplets,  Captain  Macan  (Preface,  p.  39)  states  that  he  never  saw  a  MS. 
eontaining  more  than  56,685,  iucladrng  doabtful  and  sporions  passages  and 

episodes.-— 'M.  

t  Hie  later  stodies  of  Sir  W.  Jones  weie  more  in  nnisan  with  lbs  mlJina 
if  As  public^  tbos  expressed  by  Gibbon.— M. 
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•ame  Barbarians  resisted,  on  the  same  ground,  the  victorioai 
arms  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander.'^  In  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  the  real  geography  of  Scythia  was  bounded,  on 
the  East,  by  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  or  Caf ;  and  their  distant 
prospect  of  the  extreme  and  inaccessible  parts  of  Asia  was 
clouded  by  ignorance,  or  perplexed  by  fiction.  But  those-  inao- 
xjssible  regions  are  the  ancient  residence  of  a  power^l  and 
civilized  nation,''  which  ascends,  by  a  probable  tradition,  abovo 
(brty  centuries ;  **  and  which  is  able  to  verify  a  series  of  near 
two  thousand  years,  by  the  perpetual  testimony  of  accurate 
and  contemporary  Iiistorians.'^    The  annals  of  China '^  illus- 

m  ^i,!!  Ill  11  ■■!■_>_  ■■>■■  _  ■       .      -"■  -         ■ -  -  -  --- 

*^  The  Caspian  Sea,  with  iU  rivers  and  adjacent  tribes,  are  labori- 
ously illustrated  in  the  Examen  Critique  des  Historiens  d' Alexandre, 
which  compares  the  true  geography,  and  the  Errors  produced  by  the 
vanitvor  ignorance  of  the  Greeks. 

*'  The  original  seat  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  been  in  the  North- 
west of  China,  in  the  provinces  of  Chensi  and  Chansi.  Under  the 
two  first  dynasties,  the  principal  town  was  still  a  movable  camp ;  the 
villages  were  thinly  scattered ;  more  laud  was  employed  iu  pasture 
than  in  tillage ;  the  exercise  of  hunting  was ,  ordamed  to  clear  the 
country  from  wild  beasts ;  Petcheli  (where  Pekin  stand?)  was  a  des- 
ert, and  the  Southern  provinces  were  peopled  with  Indian  savages. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Han  (before  Christ  206)  gave  the  empire  its  actual 
form  and  extent. 

"  The  sera  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  has  been  variously  fixed  from 
2^52  to  2132 years  before  Christ;  and  the  year  2637  has  been  chosen 
for  the  lawfm  epoch,  by  the  authority  of  me  present  emperor.  The 
difference  arises  from  the  uncertain  duration  of  the  two  first  dynasties ; 
and  the  vacant  space  that  lies  beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  real,  or  fabu- 
lous, times  of  Fohi,  or  HoangtL  Sematsien  dates  his  authentic  chron- 
ology from  the  year  841 ;  the  thirty-six  eclipses  of  Confucius  (thirty- 
one  of  which  have  been  verified)  were  observed  between  the  years 
722  and  480  before  Christ  The  hittorical  period  of  China  does  not 
ascend  above  the  Greek  Olympiads. 

**  After  several  ages  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dynasty  of  the 
Han  (before  Christ  206)  was  the  sera  of  the  revival  of  learning.  The 
fragments  of  ancient  hterature  were  restored ;  the  characters  wore 
improved  and  fixed;  and  the  future  preservation  of  books  was  secured 
by  the  useful  inventions  of  ink,  paper,  and  the  art  of  printing.  JN'inety* 
seven  years  before  Christ,  Sematsien  published  the  first  history  of 
China.  His  labors  were  iUtistrated,  ana  continued,  by  a  series  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  historians.  The  substance  of  their  works  is  still 
extant ;  and  the  most  considerable  of  them  are  now  deposited  in  the 
kin?  of  France's  library. 

^^  China  has  been  illustrated  by  the  labors  of  the  French ;  <^  the 
missionaries  at  Pekin,  and  Messrs.  FrSret  and  De  Guignes  at  Pari^ 
fbe  substance  of  the  three  preceding  notes  is  extracted  from  tht 
C^U'kisigy  with  the  preface  and  notes  of  M.  de  Guignes,  Paris,  1770 
Hie  Tonj'Kien-Kang-MoUf  translated  by  P.  de  Mailla,  unucr  the  rnimfl 
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trate  the  state  and  revolutions  of  the  pastoial  tribes,  which 
may  still  be  distinguished  by  the  vague  appellation  of  Scyth- 
ians, or  Tartars ;  the  vassals,  the  enemies,  and  sometimes  the. 
conquerors,  of  a  great  empire;  whose  policy  has  uniformly 
opposed  the  blind  and  impetuous  valor  of  the  Barbarians  of 
•the  North.  From  tho  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  the  whole  longitude  of  Scythia  is  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  degrees,  which,  in  that  parallel,  are  equal  to  more 
than  five  tiiousand  miles.  The  latitude  of  these  extensive 
deserts  cannot  be  so  easily,  or  so  accurately,  measured ;  but, 
from  the  fortieth  degree,  which  touches  the  wall  of  China,  we 
may  securely  advance  above  a  thousand  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, till  our  progress  is  stopped  by  the  excessive  cold  of 
Siberia.  In  that  dreary  climate,  instead  of  the  animated  pio- 
ture  of  a  Tartar  camp,  the  smoke  that  issues  from  Uie  earth, 
or  rather  from  the  snow,  betrays  the  subterraneous  dwellings 
of  the  Tongouses,  and  the  Sainoides :  the  want  of  horses  and 
oxen  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  reindeer,  and  of 
large  dogs ;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  earth  insensibly  de- 
generate into  a  race  of  deformed  and  diminutive  savages,  who 
tremble  at  the  sound  of  arms.'* 

The  Huns,  who  under  the  reign  of  Valens  threatened  the 
empire  of  Rome,  had  been  formidable,  in  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod, to  the  empire  of  China.''    Theit  ancient,  perhaps  their 

of  Hist.  GSnerale  de  la  Chine,  torn,  i  p.  zlix.— cc;  the  M^motrei 
BUT  ]a  Chine,  Paris,  l'7'7d,  <Stc,  torn.  i.  p.  1^823 ;  torn.  ii.  p.  6—864 ; 
the  Histoire  dee  Huns,  torn,  i  p.  4r-181,  torn.  v.  p.  846^862;  and 
the  M6moire9  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptioiis,  torn,  x  p.  877-^-402; 
torn.  XV.  p.  496—564;  torn,  xviii.  p.  ITS — 296;  torn,  xxxvl  p.  164 — 
288. 

**  See  the  Hbtoire  Gen^rale  des  Voyages,  torn,  xviii.,  and  the  Gene* 
alogical  History,  vol  il  p.  620 — 664 

"  M.  de  Giugnee (torn,  il  p.  1 — 124)haa given  the  original  history 
of  the  ancient  Hiong-noti,  or  Huns.*  The  Chinese  geography  of  their 
country  (torn.  i.  part  it  p.  Iv. — ^bdil)  seems  to  comprise  a  part  of  their 
cooquestk,  

*  The  theory  of  De  Oaigncs  on  the  early  history  of  the  Hans  is,  in  gen- 
eral, r^ected  by  modem  writers.  De  Gnignes  advanoed  no  valid  proof  of 
the  identity  of  the  Hioong-non  of  the  Chinese  writers  with  the  Huns,  except 
the  similarity  of  name. 

ScUozer,  (ASgemeine  Nordische  Geschichte,  p.  252,)  Klaprolh,  (Ta. 
Ueanx  Historiqaes  de  TAsie,  p.  246,)  St  Martin,  iv.  61,  and  A.  Eemnsat» 
ffiecherehes  sur  les  Langnes  Tartares,  D.  P.  xlvi,  and  p.  328;  though  hi 
the  latter  passage  he  considers  the  theory  of  De  Goignes  not  absolutelv 
4isproved,f  concur  in  considering  the  Huns  as  belonging  to  the  Finnish 
ttock.  distinct  from  the  Moguls   the  Mandscheus,  and  the  Turlbi.    The 
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<Nriguia],  Beat  was  an  eztenaiye;  though  dry  and  Darren,  tract 
cf  country,  immediately  on  the  north  side  cf  the  great  walL 
Their  place  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  forty-nine  Hords  or 
Banners  of  the  Mongous,  a  pastoral  nation,  which  consists  oi 
about  two  hundred  thousand  famihes.**  But  the  valor  of  the 
Huns  had  extended  the  narrow  limits  of  their  dominions ;  and 
their  rustic  chiefs,  who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Tanj<iU, 
gradually  became  the  conquerors,  and  the  sovereigns  of  a 
formidable  empire.  Towards  the  East,  their  victorious  arms 
were  stopped  only  by  the  ocean ;  and  the  tribes,  which  are 
thinly  scattered  between  the  Amoor  and  the  extreme  penin- 
sula of  Corea,  adhered,  with '  reluctance,  to  the  standard  of 
the  Huns.  On  the  West,  near  the  head  of  the  Irtish,  in  the 
valleys  of  Imaus,  they  found  a  more  ample  space,  and  more 
numerous  enemies^  One  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Tanjou 
subdued,  in  a  single  expedition,  twenty-six  nations;  the 
Igours,'*  distinguished  above  the  Tartar  race  by  the  use  of 
letters,  were  in  the  number  of  his  vassals ;  and,  by  the  strange 
connection  of  human  events,  the  flight  of  one  of  Uiose  vagrant 
'  '    '  '■ ■  ■  j^,.,,^. I ^  »»— ^.^— ^^.»..»^M» 

"  See  in  Duhalde  (torn.  ir.  p.  18 — 66)  a  eircumstantifil  deseription, 
with  a  correct  map^  of  the  country  of  the  Mongous. 
'*  The  Igours,  or  Yigours,  were  divided  into  three  bmncfaes ;  hunt- 


Hiong-noa,  according  to  Klaproth,  were  Turks.  The  names  of  the  Hnnniah 
chieis  could  not  be  pronounced  by  a  Turk ;  and,  according  to  the  same 
mathor,  the  Hionng-noa,  whidi  is  explained  in  Chinese  as  ddestaMe  fiavei, 
as  early  as  Uie  year  91  J.  C,  were  dispersed  by  the  Chinese,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Yue-po  or  Yue*pan.  M.  St  Martin  does  act  consider  it  impos- 
sible that  the  appellation  or  Hioong-nou  may  have  belonged  to  the  Hona. 
Bat  all  JEigree  in  considering  the  Madjar  or  Magyar  of  modem  Hungary  the 
descendants  of  the  Huna  Their  laneuage  (compare  Gibbon,  c.  Iv.  n.  22)  is 
"nearly  related  to  the  Lapponian  and  vogouL  The  noble  forms  of  the  modem 
Hungarians,  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  hideous  pictures  which  the  fears 
and  the  ha&^  of  the  Homans  give  of  the  Huns,  M^  Klaproth  accounts  for 
by  tlM  intermingling  vnAx  other  races,  Turkish  and  Slavonian.  The  present 
state  of  the  question  is  thus  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  Malte  Brun,  and  a 
new  and  ingenious  hypothesis  suggested  to  resolve  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
question. 

Were  the  Huns  Finns  7  This  obscure  question  has  not  been  debated  till 
voy  recentlv,  and  is  yet  very  far  from  bemg  decided.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  win  be  so  hen^dler  in  the  same  manner  as  that  with  regard  to  thf 
SCythiana  We  shall  trace  in  the  portrait  of  Attila  a  dominant  tribe  of 
Mongols,  or  Kalmucks,  with  all  the  hereditary  ugliness  of  that  race ;  but 
in  the  mass  of  the  Hunnish  army  and  nation  will  be  recognized  the  Chunl 
and  tbe  Ounni  of  the  Greek  Geography,  the  Kuns  of  the  Hungarians,  the 
European  Huns,  and  a  race  in  close  relationship  with  the  j^lemish  stock. 
Malte  Bran,  vi.  p.  91.  This  theory  is  more  fully  and  ably  developed,  p.  74^ 
Whoever  has  seen  the  emperor  of  Austria's  Hungarian  ^ard,  'wm  not 
raadUy  admit  their  descent  from  the  Huns  describe  bv  Sidonius  AppoO^ 
■ailsi-M 
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tribes  recalled  the  vicAorious  Paithiats  from  the  invasion  of 
Syria.**  On  the  side  of  the  North,  the  ocean  was  assigned 
as  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  Hmis.  Without  enemi^  to 
resbt  their  progress,  or  witnesses  to  contradict  their  vanity, 
they  might  securely  achieve  a  real,  or  imaginary,  conquest 
of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia.  The  Northnn  Sea  was  fixed 
as  the  remote  boundary  of  their  empire.  But  the  name  of 
that  sea,  on  whose  shores  the  patriot  Sovou  embraced  the  life 
of  a  shepherd  and  an  exile,"  may  be  transferred,  with  much 
more  probability,  to  the  Baikal,  a  capacious  basin,  above  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  which  disdains  the  modest  appellation 
of  a  lake,"  and  which  actually  communicates  with  the  seas  of 
the  North,  by  the  long  course  of  the  Angara,  the  Tongusha, 
and  the  Jenissea.  The  submission  of  so  many  distant  nations 
might  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Tanjou ;  but  the  valor  of  the 
Huns  could  be  rewarded  only  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth 
and  luxury  of  the  empire  of  the  South,  m  the  third  oenturyf 
before  the  Christian  sera,  a  wall  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length  was  constmcted,  to  defend  the  frontiers  of   China 


era,  shepherds,  and  hosbandmen ;  and  the  last  class  was  despised  by 
the  two  former.    See  Abulghazi,  part  ii  a  7.* 

**  M^moires  de  rAcademie  des  iDscriptions,  torn.  zzy.  p.  17 — 33. 
Hie  comprehensive  view  of  M.  de  Guignes  has  compared  these  distant 
events. 

*'  The  fame  of  Sovou.  or  So-on,  his  merit,  and  his  singohir  adven- 
tnrers,  are  still  celebrated  in  China.  See  the  Eloge  de  Moukden,  jk 
20,  and  notes^  p.  241 — 247 ;  and  Mdmoires  sur  hi  Chine,  tom.  iil  p^ 
817—860. 

"  See  Isbrand  Ives  in  Harris's  Collection,  vol  ii.  p  9S1 ;  Bell*s 
Travels,  voL  L  p.  247 — 864 ;  and  Gmelin,  in  the  Hist  G^n^rale  des 
Voyages,  torn,  zviii  288 — 829.  They  all  remark  the  vulgar  opinion 
that  the  holy  Ha  grows  angrj  and  tempestuous  if  any  one  presumes 
to  call  it  a  lake.  This  grammatical  nicety  often  excites  a  dispute  be* 
iween  the  absurd  superstition  of  the  mariners  and  the  absurd  obsti- 
nacy of  travellers. 


*  On  the  Oaigoar  or  Igoar  characteni,  see  the  work  of  M.  A.  Rcmusat, 
8or  les  Langoes  Tartares.  He  oonceives  the  Oaigoar  alphabet  of  sixteen 
letters  to  have  been  formed  from  the  Syriac,  and  intiodacea  by  the  Nestorian 
Christians. — Ch.  ii.    M. 

t  224  years  before  Christ.  Il  was  bailt  by  Chi-V.oang-ti  of  the  Dynasty 
Thsin.  It  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-fiye  feet  high.  Ce  monnmcnt,  aussi 
^gantesqne  aa'impaissant,  arreterait  bien  les  incursions  de  qaelquet 
Kamades ;  mais  i)  n'a  jamais  empech^  les  inrssions  des  Tucs,  des  Men- 
mAMt  et  des  Mandcboas.     Abo*.  Bemunt,  &ech.  Aaiat  Sd  sor.  voL  i.  p^ 
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agaiDst  the  inroads  of  the  Huns ;  '*  but  this  stupendous  work, 
which  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  map  of  the  world,  has 
never  contributed  to  the  safety  of  an  unwarlike  people.  The 
cavalry  of  the  Tanjou  frequently  consisted  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  formidable  by  the  matchless  dexterity 
with  which  they  managed  their  bows  and  their  horses :  by  their 
hardy  patience  in  supporting  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ; 
and  by  the  incredible  speed  of  their  march,  which  was  sel- 
dom checked  by  torrents,  or  precipices,  by  the  deepest  livefs, 
or  by  the  most  lofty  mountains.  They  spread  themselves  at 
once  over  the  fiice  of  the  country;  and  their  rapid  impetu- 
osity surprised,  astonished,  and  disconcerted  the  grave  and 
elaborate  tactics  of  a  Chinese  army.  The  emperor  Eaoti,*^  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  whose  personal  merit  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  marched  against  the  Huns  with  those  veteran  troops 
which  had  been  trained  in  the  civil  wars  of  China.  But  he 
was  soon  surrounded  by  the  Barbarians ;  and,  after  a  si^e  of 
seven  days,  the  monarch,  hopeless  of  relief  was  reduced  to 
purchase  his  deliverance  by  an  ignominious  capitulation.  The 
successors  of  Kaoti,  whose  lives  were  dedicated  to  the  arts  of 
peace,  or  the  luxury  of  the  palace,  submitted  to  a  more  per- 
manent disgrace.  They  too  hastily  confessed  the  in8ufficien<n^ 
of  arms  and  fortifications.  They  were  too  easily  convinced, 
that  while  the  blazing  signals  announced  on  every  side  the 
approach  of  the  Huns,  the  Chinese  troops,  who  slept  with  the 
helmet  on  their  head,  and  the  cuirass  on  their  back,  were 
destroyed  by  the  incessant  labor  of  ineffectual  marches.'*  A 
regular  payment  of  money,  and  silk,  was  stipulated  as  the 
condition  of  a  temporary  and  precarious  peace;  and  the 
wretched  expedient  of  disguising  a  real  tribute,  under  the 
names  of  a  gift  or  subsidy,  was  practised  by  the  emperors  of 


**  The  construction  of  the  wall  of  China  is  mentioned  by  Dubalde 
(torn.  IL  p.  45)  and  De  Guignes,  (torn.  ii.  p.  69.) 

**  See  the  life  of  Lieoupang,  or  Eaoti,  m  the  Hist  de  la  Chine,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1777,  Ac,  torn.  i.  p.  442 — 622.  This  voluminous  work 
is  the  translation  (by  the  P.  de  Maula)  of  the  Tong-Kien-Kang-MoM,  the 
celebrated  abridgment  of  the  great  History  of  Semakouang  (A.  D. 
1084)  and  his  continuators. 

**  See  a  free  and  ample  memorial,  presented  by  a  Mandarin  to  the 
emperor  Venti,  (before  Christ  180 — 167,)  in  Duhalde,  (tom.  il  p.  412 
•—426,)  from  a  collection  of  State  papers  marked  with  the  red  pencfl 
by  Kamhi  himsel(  (p.  854 — 612.)  Another  memorial  from  the  nmi 
Ister  of  war  (Kang-Mou,  torn.  iL  p  655)  supplies  some  curious  circom 
ttaooes  of  the  manners  of  the  Huns. 
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China  as  well  as  by  those  of  Rome.  But  there  still  remained 
a  more  disgraoeful  article  of  tribute,  which  violated  /he  sacred 
feelings  of  humanity  and  nature.  The  hardships  of  the  savage 
life,  which  destroy  in  their  in&ncy  the  children  who  are  born 
wiUi  a  less  healthy  and  robust  constitution,  introduced  a  re* 
markable  dbproportion  between  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes. 
The  Tartars  are  an  ugly  and  even  deformed  race ;  and  while 
they  consider  their  own  women  as  the  instruments  of  domestic 
labor,  their  desires,  or  rather  their  appetites,  are  directed  to  the 
enjoynaent  of  more  elegant  beauty.  A  select  band  of  the  Pur- 
est maidens  of  China  was  annually  devoted  to  the  rude  em- 
braces of  the  Huns;**  and  the  alliance  of  the  haughty  Tanjous 
was  secured  by  their  marriage  with  the  genuine,  or  adopted, 
daughters  of  the  Imperial  family,  which  vainly  attempted  to 
escape  the  sacrilegious  pollution.  The  situation  of  these  un- 
happy victims  is  described  in  the  verses  of  a  Chinese  princess, 
who  laments  that  she  had  been  condemned  by  her  parents  to 
a  distant  exile,  under  a  Barbarian  husband ;  who  complains 
that  sour  milk  was  her  only  drink,  raw  flesh  her  only  food,  a 
tent  her  only  palace ;  and  who  expresses,  in  a  strain  of  pathetic 
simplicity,  the  natural  wish,  that  she  were  transformed  into  a 
bird,  to  fly  back  to  her  dear  country ;  the  object  of  her  tender 
and  perpetual  regret*^ 

The  conquest  of  China  has  been  twice  achieved  by  the 
pastoral  tribes  of  the  North :  the  forces  of  the  Huns  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Moguls,  or  of  the  Mantcheoux ;  and 
their  ambition  might  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
success.  But  their  pride  was  humbled,  and  their  progress 
was  checked,  by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Vouti,**  tne  flftb 
emperor  of  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Han.  In  'his  long 
reign  of  fifty-four  years,  the  Barbarians  of  the  southern  prov- 
inces submitted  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  China ;  and  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  monarchy  were  enlarged,  from  the  great 
river  of  Kiang,  to  the  port  of  Canton.  Instead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  timid  operations  of  a  defensive  war,  his  lieu- 
tenants penetrated  many  hundred  miles  into  the  country  of 

'*  A  supply  of  women  is  mentioned  as  a  costomary  article  of  treaty 
and  tribate,  (Hist  de  la  Cooqudte  de  la  Chioe,  par  les  Tartarcs  Mant- 
dieouz,  torn,  i  p.  186, 187,  with  the  note  of  the  editor.) 

"  De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn,  il  p.  62. 

'*  See  the  rei^  of  the  emperor  Vouti,  in  the  Kang-Mou,  torn.  iiL  p. 
1—98.  His  various  and  inconsistent  diaracter  seems  to  be  impartial^ 
town. 
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the  Huns,  In  thoso  boundless  deserts,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  form  magazines,  and  difficult  to  transport  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply  of  provisions,  the  armies  of  Youti  were  re))eated]y  exposed 
to  intolerable  hardships :  and,  of  one  hundred  and  fortj  thou- 
sand soldiers,  who  marched  against  the  Barbarians,  thirty 
thousand  only  returned  in  safety  to  the  feet  of  their  master. 
These  losses,  however,  were  compensated  by  splendid  and 
dedsivo  success.  The  Chinese  generals  improved  the  supe- 
riority which  they  derived  from  the  temper  of  their  arms, 
their  chariots  of  war,  and  the  service  of  their  Tartar  auxiliaries. 
The  camp  of  the  Tanjou  was  surprised  in  the  midst  of  sleep 
and  intemperance;  and,  though  the  monarch  of  the  Huns 
bravely  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  left 
above  fifteen  thousand  of  his  subjects  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Yet  this  signal  victory,  which  was  preceded  and  followed  by 
many  bloody  engagements,  contributed  much  less  to  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Huns  than  the  effectual  policy 
which  was  employed  to  detach  the  tributary  nations  .from 
their  obedience.  Intimidated  by  the  arms,  or  allured  by  the 
promises,  of  Youti  and  his  successors,  the  most  considerable 
tribes,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  disclaimed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Tanjou.  While  some  acknowledged  themselves 
the  allies  or  vassals  of  the  empire,  they  all  became  the  impla- 
cable enemies  of  the  Huns ;  and  the  numbers  of  that  haughty 
people,  as  soon  as  they  were  reduced  to  their  native  strength, 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  contained  within  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  great  and  populous  cities  of  China.'*  The  desertion 
of  his  subjects,  and  the  perplexity  of  a  civil  war,  at  length 
compelled  the  Tanjou  himself  to  renounce  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  sovereign,  and  the  freedom  of  a  warlike  and 
high-spirited  nation.  He  was  received  at  Sigan,  the  capital  of 
the  monarchy,  by  the  troops,  the  mandarins,  and  the  emperor 
himself  vrith  all  the  honors  that  could  adorn  and  disguise  the 
triumph  of  Chinese  vanity .^°  A  magnificent  palace  was  pre- 
pared for  his  reception ;  his  place  was  assigned  above  all  the 

**^  This  expression  is  used  in  the  memorial  to  the  omporor  Yenti, 
(Duhaldc,  torn.  ii.  p.  411.)  Without  adopting  the  exaggerations  of 
Marco  Polo  and  Isaac  Vossius,  we  may  rationally  allow  for  Pekin  two 
millions  of  inhabitants.  The  cities  of  the  South,  whidi  contain  tho 
manufactures  of  China,  are  still  more  populous. 

**  See  the  Kang-Mou,  tom.  iil  p.  160,  and  tho  subsequent  eventi 
under  the  proper  years.  This  memorable  festival  is  celebrated  in  tfafl 
Eloge  de  MoiUcden,  and  explained  in  a  note  by  the  P.  Gaubil,  p.  89, 
90. 
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tffinoeB  of  the  royal  family;  and  the  patienoe  of  the  Barbanaa 
tiog  was  exhausted  by  the  ceremonies  of  a  banquet^  which 
€(»si8ted  of  eight  cooraes  of  meat,  and  of  nine  solemn  pieces 
(^  music.  But  he  performed,  cm  his  knees,  the  dnty  of  a 
respectful  homage  to  the  emperor  of  China;  pronounced,  in 
his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  his  successors,  a  perpetual 
oath  of  fidelity;  and  gratefully  accepted  a  seal,  which  was 
bestowed  as  the  emblem  of  his  regal  dependence.  After  this 
humiliating  submission,  the  Tanjous  sometimes  departed  from 
their  allegiance  and  seized  the  &Yorable  moments  of  war  and 
rapine ;  but  the  monarchy  of  the  Huns  gradually  declined,  till 
it  was  broken,  by  civil  dissension,  into  two  hostile  and  separate 
kingdoms.  One  of  the  princes  of  the  nation  was  urged,  by 
fear  and  ambition,  to  retire  towards  the  South  with  eight  hords, 
which  composed  between  forty  and  fifty  thoiisand  families.  He 
obtained,  with  the  title  of  Tanjou,  a  convenient  territory  on  the 
verge  of  the  Chinese  provinces ;  and  his  constant  attachment 
to  Uie  service  of  the  empire  was  secured  by  weakness,  and  the 
desire  of  revenue.  From  the  time  c^  this  fatal  schism,  the 
Huns  of  the  inorth  continued  to  languish  about  fifty  years ; 
till  they  were  oppressed  on  every  side  by  their  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies.  The  proud  inscription^^  of  a  colunm,  erected 
on  a  lofty  mountain,  announced  to  posterity,  that  a  Chinese 
army  had  marched  seven  hundred  miles  into  the  heart  of  their 
country.  The  Sienpi,*'  a  tribe  of  Oriental  Tartars,  retaliated 
the  injuries  which  they  had  formerly  sustained ;  and  the  power 
of  the  Tanjous,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  was 
utterly  destroyed  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  sera.*' 

The  fate  of  the  vanquished  Huns  was  diversified  by  the 
various  influence  of  character  and  situation.**    Above  one 

*^  This  inscription  was  composed  on  the  spot  by  Pankou,  President 
of  the  Tribunal  of  History  ^Kaiig-Moii,  torn.  lii.  p.  892.)  Similar  mon- 
jments  haye  been  discoyerecl  in  many  parts  of  Tartary,  (Histoire  dee 
Huns,  torn.  iL  p.  122.^ 

**  M.  de  Guignes  (tom.  i.  p.  1S9)  has  inserted  a  short  aocount  of  the 
8ienpl 

^  Hie  sera  of  the  Huns  is  placed,  by  the  Chinese,  1210  years  before 
Christ.  But  ihe  series  dS  their  kings  does  not  commence  till  the  year 
280»  (Hjsi  des  Huns,  tom.  il  p.  21, 128.) 

**  The  varions  accidents,  tne  downJGaill,  and  the  flight  of  the  Hunss 
are  related  in  the  Kang-Mou,  torn,  ill  pu  88,  91,  95,  189,  Ac  Tbt 
mall  numbers  :>f  each  norde  may  be  ascribed  to  their  losses 
diyisioiis. 
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hundred  thousand  persons,  the  poorest,  indeed,  and  the  most 
pusillanimous  of  the  pec^le,  were  contented  to  remain  m 
their  native  country,  to  renounce  their  peculiar  name  and 
origin,  and  to  mingle  with  the  victorious  nation  of  the  Sienpi. 
FiCj-^ght  hords,  about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  ambitious 
of  a  more  honorable  servitude,  retired  towards  the  South; 
implored  the  protection  of  the  emperors  of  China ;  and  were 
permitted  to  inhabit,  and  to  guard,  the  extreme  frontiers  of 
the  province  of  Ghansi  and  the  territory  of  Ortous.  But  the 
most  warlike  and  powerful  tribes  of  the  Huns  maintained,  in 
their  adverse  fortune,  the  undaunted  spirit  of  their  ancestors. 
The  Western  world  was  open  to  their  valor;  and  they 
resolved,  under  the  conduct  of  their  hereditary  chieftains,  to 
conquer  and  subdue  some  remote  country,  which  was  still 
inaccessible  to  the  arms  of  the  Sienpi,  and  to  the  laws  of 
China.**  The  course  of  their  emigration  soon  carried  them 
beyond  the  mountains  of  Imaus,  and  the  limits  of  the  Chinese 
geography;  but  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  two  great 
divisions  of  these  formidable  exiles,  which  directed  their 
march  towards  the  Oxus,  and  towards  the  Volga.  The  first 
of  these  colonies  established  their  dominion  in  the  fruitful 
and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Caspian ;  where  they  preserved  the  name  of  Huns,  with  the 
epithet  of  Euthalites,  or  Neptbalites.*  Their  manners  were 
softened,  and  even  their  features  were  insensibly  improved, 
by  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  their  long  residence  in  a 
flourishing  province,*'  which  might  still  retain  a  faint  impres- 
sion  of   the   arts   of  Greece.*'     The  white  Huns,  a  name 

*^  M.  de  Guignes  has  skilfully  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Hum 
through  the  vast  deserts  of  Tartary,  (torn,  il  p  123,  277»  &/^ 
326,  Ac.) 

*"  Mohammad,  sultan  of  Carizme,  reigned  in  Sogdiana  when  it  was 
invaded  (A.D.  1218)  by  Zingis  and  his  moguls,  llie  Oriental  histo- 
rians (see  D'Herbelot,  Petit  de  la  Croix,  <bc,)  celebrate  tiie  populous 
cities  which  he  ruined,  and  the  fruitful  country  which  he^esolated. 
In  the  next  century,  the  same  provinces  of  Chorasmia  and  Kawaral^ 
nahr  were  described  by  Abulfeda,  (Hudson,  Gengraph.  Minor,  tonx 
iii.)  Their  actual  misery  may  be  seen  in  the  Genealogical  History  of 
the  Tartars,  p.  423 — i69. 

*''  Justin  (xli.  6)  has  left  a  short  abridgment  of  the  Greek  kings 
of  Bactriana.    To  their  industry  I  should  ascribe  the  new  and  extra- 

*  The  Armenian  authors  often  mention  this  people  nnder  the  name  of 
Beptha}..  6t  Martin  considers  that  the  name  of  Neptbalites  ^  an  erroc  cf 
a  copyist.    In  Procopias,  they  are  'E^aoAcrai.    St.  Martin,  iv.  254.— M. 


r 
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/  whioli  they  derived  from  the  change  of  their  oomplezioiifli 

fioon  abandoned  the  pastoral  life  of  Scythia.  Goigo,  which, 
under  the  appellation  of  Garizpie,  has  since  enjoyed  a  tem- 
porary splendor,  was  the  residence  of  the  king,  who  exercised 
a  legal  authority  over  an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury  was 
maintained  by  the  labor  of  the  Sc^dians;  and  the  only 
vestige  of  their   ancient  barbarism,  was  the  custom  which 

,  ob%ed  all  the  companions,  perhaps  to  the  number  of  twenty, 

who  had  shared  the  hberality  of  a  wealthy  lord,  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  same  grave.**  The  vicinity  of  the  Huns  to  the 
pronjnoes  of  Persia,  involved  them  in  frequent  and  bloody 
contests  with  the  power  of  that  monarchy.  But  they  respected, 
in  peace,  the  &iih  of  treaties ;  in  war,  the  dictates  of  humanity ; 
and  their  memorable  victory  over  Pereses,  or  Firuz,  displayed 
the  moderation,  as  well  as  the  valor,  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
second  division  of  their  countrymen,  the  Huns,  who  gradually 
advanced  towards  the  North-west^  were  exer<^sed  by  the 
hardships  of  a  colder  climate,  and  a  more  laborious  march. 
Necessity  compelled  them  to  exchange  the  silks  of  China  for 
the  furs  of  Siberia ;  the  imperfect  rudiments  of  dvilized  life 
were  obliterated ;  and  the  native  fierceness  of  the  Huns  was 
exasperated  by  their  intercourse  with  the  savage  tribes,  who 
were  compared,  with  some  propriety,  to  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert  Their  independent  spirit  soon  rejected  the  hered- 
itary succession  of  the  Tanjous ;  and  while  each  horde  was 
governed  by  its  peculiar  mursa,  their  tumultuary  council 
directed  the  public  measures  of  the  whole  nation.  As  late 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  their  transient  residence  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Volga  was  attested  by  the  name  of 
Great  Hungary.**  In  the  winter,  they  descended  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  towards  the  mouth  of  that  mighty  river ;  and 
their  summer  excursions  reached  as  high  as  the  latitude  of 
Saratofi^  or  perhaps  the  conflux  of  the  Kama.    Such  at  least 


Ofdiiiary  trade,  wMch  transported  the  merchandises  of  India  into 
Europe,  by  the  Ozus,  the  Oaspian,  the  Gyrus,  tiie  Phasis,  and  the 
£azine.  The  either  ways,  both  of  the  land  and  sea,  were  possessed  by 
the  Seleacides  and  the  Ptolemies.    (See  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  L  zxi.) 

*•  Procophis  de  BelL    P^rsico,  1. 1  c  8,  p.  9. 

^  Li  the  thirteenth  century,  the  monk  Rubruqtiis  (who  traversed 
the  immense  plain  of  Eipzak,  in  his  joumei^to  ihe  coui*t  of  the  Great 
Khan)  observed  the  remarkable  name  ^Hwngcaryy  with  the  traoes 
«f  a   oomnoD  language   and  origin,  Hist  des  Yi^rages,  torn,  vft 
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.were  the  recent  limits  of  the  black  Oalmucks,**  who  retoained 
about  a  century  under  the  protection  of  Russia;  and  who 
have  since  returned  to  their  \native  seats  on  the  frontieri  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  The  march,  and  the  return,  of  those 
wandering  Tartars,  whose  united  camp  consists  of  fiftj 
thousand  tents  or  fiunilies,  illustrate  the  distant  emigrations  cf 
the  ancient  Huns/^ 

It  is  impossible  to  fill  the  dark  interval  of  time,  which 
elapsed,  after  the  Huns  of  the  Volga  were  lost  in  the  ejes 
of  the  Chinese,  and  before  they  showed  themselves  to  those 
of  the  Bomans.  There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  appre- 
hend, that  the  same  force  which  had  driven  them  from  their 
native  seats,  still  continued  to  impel  their  march  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Europe.  The  power  of  the  Sienpi,  their  impla* 
cable  enemies,  whidi  extended  above  three  thousand  miles 
from  East  to  West,**  must  have  gradually  oppressed  them 
by  the  weight  and  terror  of  a  formidable  neighborhood  ;  and 
the  flight  of  the  tribes  of  Scythia  wonld  inevitably  tend  to 
increase  the  strength  or  to  contract  the  territories,  of  the 
Huns.  The  harsh  and  obscure  appellations  of  those  tribes 
would  ofifend  the  ear,  without  informing  the  understanding, 
of  the  reader;  but  I  cannot  suppress  the  very  natural  sus* 
picion,  that  the  Huns  of  the  North  derived  a  considerable 
reinforcement  from  the  ruin  of  the  dynasty  of  the  South, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  China ;  tJutt  the  bravest  warriors  marched  away 
in  search  of  their  free  and  adventurous  countrymen;   and 

*^  Bell,  (vol  i.  p.  20—84,)  and  the  editore  of  the  GeDeslogical  His- 
tory, (n.  689,)  have  described  the  Cahnucks  of  the  Volga  in  the  begin 
nine  of  the  present  century. 

^  This  great  transmigration  of  800,000  Cahnucks,  or  Torgouts,  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1771.  The  original  narrative  of  Kien-long,  the  reign- 
mg  emperor  of  China,  which  was  intended  for  the  inscription  of  a  col- 
amn,  has  been  translated  by  the  missionaries  of  Pekin,  (M^moires  sur 
la  Chine,  tom.  L  p.  401 — 418.)  The  emperor  affects  the  smooth  and 
specious  language  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  and  the  Father  of  his  People 

**  The  ££an-Mou  (torn.  iii.  p.  447)  ascribes  to  their  eonqnests  a 
ipaoe  of  14,000  /tff.  According  to  uie  present  standard,  200  lis  (or 
QDore  accurately  198)  are  equal  to  one  degree  of  latitude ;  and  one 
.English  mile  consequently  exceeds  three  miles  of  China.  But  there 
are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  the  ancient  li  scarcelr  equalled  ons 
luUf  of  the  modem.  See  the  elaborate  researches  of  M.  D'Anville, 
*  geographer  who  is  not  a  stranger  in  any  age  or  climate  of  the 
gMe.  (M6mokes  de  TAcad.  torn.  ii.  p.  126 — 502.  ICesoM  liina 
vaires,  ]>  154 — 167. 
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that,  as  they  had  been  divided  by  prosperity,  ihej  were  eafidlr 
reunited  by  the  common  hardships  of  their  adverse  fortune. 
Hie  Huns,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  dependants  and  allies,  were  transported  to  the 
west  of  the  Volga,  and  they  boldly  advanced  to  invade  the 
country  of  the  Alani,  a  pastoral  people,  who  occupied,  or 
wasted,  an  extensive  tract  of  the  deserts  of  Scythia.  The 
plains  between  the  Volga  and  the  Tanais  Were  covered  with 
the  tents  of  the  Alani,  but  their  name  and  manners  were  dif* 
fiised  over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests  ;  and  the  painted 
tribes  of  the  Agathyrsi  and  Geloni  were  confounded  among 
their  vassals.  Towards  the  North,  they  penetrated  into  the 
frozen  regions  of  Siberia,  among  the  savages  who  were 
accustomed,  in  their  rage  or  hunger,  to  the  taste  of  human 
flesh ;  and  their  Southern  inroads  were  pushed  as  &r  as  the 
confines  of  Persia  and  India.  The  mixture  of  Samartic  and 
German  blood  had  contributed  to  improve  the  features  of  the 
Alani,*  to  whiten  their  swarthy  complexions,  and  to  tinge 
their  hair  with  a  yellowish  cast,  which  is  seldom  found  in  the 
Tartar  race.  They  were  less  deformed  in  their  persons,  less 
brutish  in  their  manners,  than  the  Huns ;  but  they  did  not 
vield  to  those  formidable  Barbarians  in  their  martial  and  inde- 
^wndent  spirit ;  in  the  love  of  freedom,  which  rejected  even 
the  use  of  domestic  slaves ;  and  in  the  love  of  arms,  which 
considered  war  and  rapine  as  the  pleasure  and  the  glory  of 
mankind.  A  naked  cimeter,  fixed  in  the  ground,  was  the 
only  object  of  their  religious  worship;  the  scalps  of  their 
enemies  formed  the  costly  trappings  of  their  horses;  and 
they  viewed,  with  pity  and  contempt,  the  pusillanimous  war- 
riors, who  patiently  expected  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the 


ftS 


See  Hi^ire  des  Huns,  torn,  il  p.  1^25 — 144.  The  subeequent 
history  (p.  146 — 277)  of  three  or  four  Hunnic  dynasties  eviden^y 
proves  that  their  martial  spirit  was  not  iocpaired  by  a  long  residence 
in  China. 


*  Compare  M.  Klaproth's  carioas  speculations  on  the  Alani.  He  sap- 
poseis  ibem  to  have  heen  the  people,  known  hy  the  Chinese,  at  the  tune 
of  th^  first  expeditions  to  the  West,  under  the  name  of  Yath-sai  or  A*lan> 
na,  the  Alanftn  of  Persian  tradition^  as  preserved  in  Ferdnsi ;  the  sione, 
aoQordiQg  to  Ammianns,  with  the  Massogetae,  and  with  the  Albani  The 
lemsiiis  of  the  nation  still  exist  in  the  Ossetas  of  Moont  Cancasos.  Klap* 
roth,  Tableanx  Historiqnes  de  TAsie,  p.  174.— M.  Compare  8ha£uia 
Blawisdie  alterlhiimer,  i.  p.  350. — M.  1845. 
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tortbreB  of  liogenDg  disease.*^  On  the  banks  of  the  Tanais^ 
the  military  power  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani  encountered 
each  other  with  equal  valor,  but  with  unequal  success.  The 
Hans  prevailed  in  the  bloodj  contest ;  the  king  of  the  Alani 
was  slain ;  and  the  remains  of  the  vanquished  nation  were 
dispersed  by  the  ordinary  alternative  of  flight  or  submission.*' 
A  colony  of  exiles  found  a  secure  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  where 
they  still  preserve  their  name  and  their  independence.  An- 
other colony  advanced,  with  more  intrepid  courage,  towards 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  associated  themselves  with  the 
K(»*them  tribes  of  Germany;  and  shared  the  spoil  of  the 
Boman  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  But  the  greatest  pari 
of  the  nation  of  the  Alani  embraced  the  offers  of  an  honor- 
able and  advantageous  union ;  and  the  Huns,  who  esteemed 
the  valor  of  their  less  fortunate  enemies,  proceeded,  with  an 
increase  of  numbers  and  confidence,  to  invade  the  limits  of 
the  Gt>ihic  empire. 

The  great  Hermanric,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  enjoyed,  in  the  full  maturity  of  age  and 
reputation,  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  when  he  was  alarmed  by 
the  formidable  approach  of  a  host  of  unknown  enemies, 
on  whom  his  barbarous  subjects  might,  without  injustice,} 
bestow  the  epithet  of  Barbarians.  The  numbers,  the  strength, 
the  rapid  motions,  and  the  implacable  cruelty  of  the  Huns, 
were  felt,  and  dreaded,  and  magnified,  by  the  astonished 
Goths ;  who  beheld  their  fields  and  villages  consumed  with 
flames,  and  deluged  with  indiscriminate  slaughter.  To  these 
real  terrors  they  added  the  surprise  and  abhorrence  which 

^  ITtque  hominibus  quietis  et  placidis  otium  est  voluptabile,  it» 
illos  pencula  juvent  et  bella.  Judicatur  ibi  beatus  qui  in  prcelio 
profiiaerit  animam:  senescentes  etiam  et  fortuitis  mortibuer  mundo 
digressos,  ut  degeDeres  et  ignavos,  convidit  atrocibus  iosectantur. 
[Ammian.  xxzi  11.]  We  must  think  highly  of  the  conquerors  of 
nteh  men. 

**  On  the  subject  of  the  Alani,  see  Ammianus,  (xxxL  2,)  Jornandes, 
(de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  24,^  M.  de  Quignes,  (Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  iL 
p.  279,)  and  the  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  (torn.  ii.  p.  617.) 

**  As  we  are  possessed  of  the  authentic  history  of  the  Huns,  it 
would  be  impertment  to  repeat,  or  to  refute,  the  fahleB  vrinch.  mis- 
represent their  origin  and  progress,  their  passage  of  the  mud  or  water 
of  the  Mseotis,  in  pursuit  of  an  ox  or  stag,  lea  Indes  qu'ils  avoient 
dlcouvertes,  <Scc.,  (Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  224.  Sosomen,  L  yi.  c.  87.  Pro^^ 
oopius,  Hist  MiscelL  c  6.  Jomandes,  c.  24.  Grandem*  et  WtM- 
dme,-Ac,  den  Remains,  c.  17.) 
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were  exdted  by  the  shrill  voice,  the  uncouth  gestures,  and 
the  strange  deformity  of  the  Huns  *  These  savages  of 
Scythia  were  compared  (and  the  picture  had  some  resem- 
blance) to  the  animals  who  walk  very  awkwardly  on  two 
l^;s ;  and  to  the  misshapen  figures,  the  Termini,  which  wero 
often  placed  on  the  bridges  of  antiquity.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished fit)m  the  rest  of  the  human  species  by  their  broad 
shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eyes^  deeply  buried  in 
the  head ;  and  as  they  were  almost  destitute  of  beards,  they 
never  enjoyed  either  the  manly  grace  of  youth,  or  the  ven« 
erable  aspect  of  age.**  A  fabulous  origin  was  assigned, 
worthy  of  their  form  and  manners;  that  the  witches  of 
Scythia,  who,  for  their  foul  and  deadly  practices,  had  been 
driven  from  society,  had  copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal 
spirits  ;  and  that  the  Huns  were  the  of&pring  of  this  execrable 
conjunction.**  The"  tale,  so  full  of  horror  and  absurdity,  was 
greedily  embraced  by  the  credulous  hatred  of  the  Goths ; 
but,  while  it  gratified  their  hatred,  it  increased  their  fear, 
since  the  posterity  of  daemons  and  witches  might  be  supposed 
to  inherit  some  share  of  Oe  prsetematural  powers,  as  well  as 
of  the  malignant  temper,  of  their  parents.  Against  these 
enemies,  Hermanric  prepared  to  exert  tlie  united  forces  of 

*^  ProdigioMB  fornuB,  et  pandi;  nt  bipedes  existimes  bestias;  vel 
qmdes  in  oommarginan^  pontibns,  emgiati  etipites  dokntur  in- 
compta  AwfiTniaa  xzxL  L  Jornandes  (c  24)  dntwa  a  strong  carica- 
ture of  a  Galmuck  fiioe.  Species  payendft  nigredine  .  .  .  muKiam 
defonnia  ofih,  non  fecies ;  habensque  magis  puDcta  quam  lumiDa. 
See  BujEBml  Hist  Naturelle,  torn,  ill  380. 

**  This  execrable  origin,  wluch  Jornandes  (c  24)  describes  with 
the  raneor  of  a  Gkith,  might  be  originally  derived  from  a  more 
pleasmg  £ible  of  the  Greeks.    (Herodot  1.  iv.  c  9,  d^) 

*  Art  added  to  their  zuttive  ngliiiess ;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  the 
proper  share  in  the  features  of  wis  hideous  picture  to  nature,  to  the  bar- 
nroas  skill  with  whxdi  they  were  sel^disfignred,  or  to  the  terror  and  hatred 
of  die  Bomans.  Their  noses  were  .flattened  hy  their  nweaeB,  lh«r  cheeks 
were  gashed  by  an  iron  instrament,  thst  the  scars  might  look  more  ^rfal» 
acd  prevent  the  growth  of  the  bejEurd.  Jornandes  and  Sidonias  AioIIi> 
naris: — 

Obtondit  teneras  circamdata  fascia  nares, 
Utgsleiseedant. 

Tat  he  adds  that  their  ftrms  were  robost  and  manly,  their  height  of  a  mid 
die  iriae^  bat^  froon  the  habit  of  riding,  disproportioned. 

Stent  peetora  raata, 
Insignes  humeri,  succineta  sub  ilibus  sItos. 
Forma  quidem  peditt  media  est,  procera  sed  extsi 
SI  oernas  equites,  sic  longi  s»pe  putantur 
CMsedeant.  -IL 
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the  Gotbic  state;  Imt  he  soon  diaoovered  that  his  maal  trSbn, 
pfOToked  by  oppressioii,  were  much  mare  indinod  to  eeoond, 
than  to  repel,  the  inrarion  of  the  Hnns.  One  of  the  chie6 
of  the  Bozohmi^  had  fofmedy  deserted  the  standard  of  Her- 
manric,  and  the  cmel  tyrant  had  condemned  the  nmooenl 
wife  of  the  traitor  to  be  torn  asonder  bj  wild  horses.  The 
brothers  of  that  unfortunate  woman  seized  the  fiivorable 
mom-ant  of  revenge.  The  aged  king  of  the  Goths  languished 
lome  time  after  we  dangerous  wound  which  he  reoeived  from 
their  daggers ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  retarded  by 
his  infirmities;  and  the  public  councils  of  the  nation  were 
distracted  bj  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  discord.  His  death, 
which  has  been  imputed  to  his  own  despair,  left  the  r&xa  of 
goremment  in  the  hands  of  Withimer,  who,  with  the  doubl^l 
aid  of  some  Scythian  mercenaries,  maintained  the  unequal 
contest  against  the  arms  of  the  Huns  and  the  Alani,  till  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  decisive  battle.  The  Ostrogoths 
submitted  to  their  fate ;  and  the  royal  race  of  the  Amali  will 
hereafter  be  found  among  the  subjects  of  the  haughty  Attila. 
Bat  the  person  of  Witheric,  the  infant  king,  was  saved  by 
the  diligence  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax;  two  warriors  of 
approved  valor  and  fiedlity,  who,  by  cautious  marches,  con- 
ducted the  independent  remains  of  the  nation  of  the  Ostro- 
goths towards  the  Danastus,  or  Niester ;  a  considerable  river, 
which  now  separates  the  Turkish  dominions  from  the  empire 
of  Russia.  On  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  the  prudent  Athan- 
aricy  more  attentive  to  his  own  than  to  the  general  safety, 
had  fixed  the  camp  of  the  Visigoths ;  with  the  firm  resolution 
of  opposing  the  victorious  Barbarians,  whom  he  thought  it 
less  advisable  to  provoke.  The  ordinary  speed  of  the  Huns 
was  checked  by  the  weight  of  baggage,  and  the  encumbrance 
of  captives;  but  their  military  skill  deceived,  and  almost 
destroyed,  the  army  of  Athanaric  While  the  Judge  of  the 
Visigoths  defended  the  banks  of  the  Niester,  he  was  eticom- 
passed  and  attacked  by  a  tiuperous  detachment  of  cavalry, 

r 

**  The  Roxolani  may  be  the  fEithers  of  the  Pu;,  the  Rusttofu,  (D'An- 
viUe,  Empire  de  Russify  p.  l->— 10,)  whose  r^aidenoe  (A.  D.  862)  ahout 
Kovogroa  Veliki  cannot  do  very  remote  from  thai  which  the  Geogra- 
pher of  Ravenna  (I  12,  iv.  4,  46,- v.  28,  80)  assigns  to  the  Roxolani, 
(A.  D.  886.)* 

*  See,  on  the  origin  of  the  Ross,  ^cUozer,  Nordiache  Qefldudrte^  fi 
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who,  bj  the  light  of  the  moon,  had  passed  the  river  in  a 
fordable  place ;  and  it  w«3  not  without  the  utmost  efforts  of 
courage  and  conduct,  that  he  was  able  to  effect  his  retreat 
towards  the  hilly  country.  The  undaunted  general  had 
already  formed  a  new  and  judicious  plan  of  defensive  war; 
and  U19  strong  lines,  which  he  was  preparing  to  construct 
between  the  mountains,  the  PruUi,  and  the  Danube,  would 
have  secured  the  extensive  and  fertile  territory  that  bears  the 
modem  name  of  Walachia,  from  the  destructive  innoada  of 
the  Huns/*  But  the  hopes  and  measures  of  the  Judge  of 
the  Visigoths  was  soon  disappointed,  by  the  trembling  im- 
patience of  his  dismayed  countrymen;  who  were  persuaded 
by  their  fears,  that  the  interposition  of  the  Danube  was  the 
only  barrier  that  could  save  them  from  the  rapid  pursuit,  and 
invincible  valor,  of  the  Barbarians  of  Scythia.  Under  the 
command  of  Fritigem  and  Alavivus,*'  the  body  of  the  nation 
hastily  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperor  of  the  East  Athanaric 
himself  still  anxious  to  avoid  the  guilt  of  per|ury,  retired, 
with  a  band  of  faithful  followers,  into  the  mountainous 
country  of  Caucaland ;  which  appears  to  have  been  guarded, 
aqd  almost  concealed,  by  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Tran* 
uylvania/*  * 

After  Valens  had  terminated  the  Gothic  war  with  some 
appearance  of  glory  and  success,  he  made  a  progress  through 
his  dominions  of  Asia,  and  at  length  fixed  his  residence  in 
the  capital  of  Syria.     The   five  years  **  which  he  spent  at 

^  The  text  of  Ammianus  seems  to  be  imperfect  or  corrupt;  but  the 
nature  of  the  ground  explains,  and  almoet  aefines,  the  Gotoic  rampart. 
M6moires  de  TAcademie,  <Ssc.,  torn.  xxviiL  p.  444—462. 

'^  M.  de  Buat  (Hist  des  Peuples  de  rEurope,  torn.  tL  p.  407)  has 
ooDceived  a  strange  idea,  that  Alavivus  was  the  same  peison  as  Ul- 
philas,  the  Gothic  bishop;  and  that  Ulpbih&s,  the  granason  of  a  Cap- 
padocian  captiYe,  became  a  temporal  prince  of  the  Goths. 

**  Ammianus  (xxxl  3)  and  Jomandes  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c  24)  de 
scribe  the  subversion  of  we  Gothic  ernpire  by  the  Huns. 

"  The  Chronology  of  Ammianus  is  obscure  and  imperfecL  TiUo- 
mont  has  labored  to  dear  and  settle  the  annals  of  Valens. 


*  The  most  probable  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  this  land  is  that  of 
IL  Malte-Bran.  He  thinks  that  Caacaland  is  the  territory  of  the  Caco 
taana,  vlaccd  by  Ptolemy  (L  iii.  c.  8)  towards  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
on  the  side  of  the  present  Transylvania,  and  therefore  the  canton  of  Cacava 
tc  the  soath  of  Hermanstadt,  the  capital  of  the  principality.  Caacaland 
U  is  evident,  is  the  Gothic  form  of  these  different  names.  St.  Martin,  iv 
lOX— M. 
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Antioch  was  employed  to  watch,  from  a  secure  distance,  th« 
hostile  designs  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  to  check  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Saracens  and  Isaurians ;  **  to  enforce,  by  argu- 
ments more  prevalent  than  those  of  reason  and  eloquence, 
the  belief  of  the  Arian  theology ;  and  to  satisfy  his  anxious 
Buspicons  by  the  promiscuous  execution  of  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty.  But  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  most 
tcriously  engaged,  by  the  important  intelligence  which  he 
received  from  the  civil  and  military  officers  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  Danube.  He  was  ttiformed,  that  the 
North  was  agitated  by  a  furious  tempest ;  that  the  irruption 
of  the  Huns,  an  unknown  and  monstrous  race  of  savages,  had 
subverted  the  power  of  the  Goths;  and  that  the  suppliant 
multitudes  of  that  warlike  nation,  whose  pride  was  now  hum- 
bled in  the  dust,  covered  a  space  of  many  miles  along  the 
oanks  of  the  river.  With  outstretched  arms,  and  pathetic 
lamentations,  they  loudly  deplored  their  past  misfortunes  and 
their  present  danger ;  acknowledged  that  their  only  hope  of 
safety  was  in  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  government ; 
and  most  solemnly  protested,  that  if  the  gracious  liberality 
of  the  emperor  would  permit  them  to  cultivate  the  waste  lands 
of  Thrace,  they  should  ever  hold  themselves  bound,  by  the 
strongest  obligations  of  duty  and  gratitude,  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  to  guard  the  limits,  of  the  republic  These  assurances 
were  confirmed  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Goths,*  who  im 
patiently  expected  from  the  mouth  of  Valens  an  answer  that 
»iust  finally  determine  the  fate  of  their  unhappy  countrymen, 
'khe  emperor  of  the  East  was  no  longer  guided  by  the  wis- 
dom and  authority  of  his  elder  brother,  whose  death  happened 
towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  as  the  distressful 
situation  of  the  Goths  required  an  instant  and  peremptory 
decision,  he  was  deprived  of  the  favorite  resources  of  feeble 
and  timid  minds,  who  consider  the  use  of  dilatory  and  am- 
biguous measures  as  the  most  admirable  efforts  of  consum- 
mate prudence.  As  long  as  the  same  passions  and  interests 
subsist  among  mankind,  the  questions  of  war  and  peace,  of 


**  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  228.  Sozomen,  1.  vl  c.  88.  The  Isaurians,  each 
winter,  infested  the  roads  of  Asia  Minor,  as  £m:  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Constaniinopla  Basil,  Epist  eel.  apud  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereiir% 
feOOQ.  V.  p.  106.  

*  Sosomeii  and  Fhilostorgias  say  that  iho  bishop  Ulphilas  was  oat  ti 
these  ambassadors. — M. 
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justice  and  policy,  ^hich  were  debated  in  the  councils  of 
antiquity,  will  frequently  present  themselves  as  the  subject  of 
modern  deliberation.  But  the  roost  experienced  statesman 
of  Europe  has  never  been  summoned  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety, or  the  danger,  of  admitting,  or  rejecting,  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  Barbarians,  who  are  driven  by  despair  and 
hunger  to  solicit  a  settlement  on  the  territories  of  a  civilized 
nation.  When  that  important  proposition,  so  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  public  safety,  was  referred  to  the  ministers 
of  Valens,  they  were  perplexed  and  divided ;  but  they  soon 
acquiesced  in  the  flattering  sentiment  which  seemed  the  most 
favorable  to  the  pride,  the  indolence,  and  the  avarice  of  their 
sovereign.  The  slaves,  who  were  decorated  with  the  titles 
of  pnefects  and  generals,  dissembled  or  disregarded  the  ter- 
rors of  this  national  emigration ;  so  extremely  difierent  from 
the  partial  and  accidental  colonies,  which  had  been  received 
on  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire.  But  they  applauded 
the  liberality  of  fortune,  which  had  conducted,  from  the  most 
distant  countries  of  the  globe,  a  numerous  and  invincible 
army  of  strangers,  to  defend  the  throne  of  Valens;  who 
might  now  add  to  the  royal  treasures  the  immense  sums  of 
gold  supplied  by  the  provindals  to  compensate  their  annual 
proportion  of  recruits.  The  prayers  of  the  Goths  were 
granted^  and  their  service  was  accepted  by  the  Imperial 
court :  and  orders  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  civil 
nnd  military  governors  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  passage  and  subsistence  of  a 
great  people,  till  a  proper  and  sufficient  territory  could  be 
allotted  for  their  future  residence.  The  liberality  of  the  em- 
peror was  accompanied,  however,  with  two  harsh  and  rigor- 
ous conditions,  which  prudence  might  justify  on  the  side  of 
the  Romans ;  but  which  distress  alone  could  extort  from  the 
indignant  Goths.  Before  they  passed  the  Danube,  they  were 
required  to  deliver  their  arms :  and  it  was  insisted,  that  their 
children  should  be  taken  from  them,  and  dispersed  through 
the  provinces  of  Asia ;  where  they  might  be  civilized  by  the 
arts  of  education,  and  serve  as  hostages  to  secure  the  fidelity 
of  their  parents. 

During  the  suspense  of  a  doubtful  and  distant  negotiation, 
the  impatient  Goths  made  some  rash  attempts  to  pass  the 
Danube,  without  the  permission  of  the  government,  whose 
protection  they  had  implored.  Their  motions  were  strictly 
observed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  troops  which  were  stationed 
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along  the  river  and  their  foremost  detachments  wore  defeated 
with  considerable  slaughter;  yet  such  were  the  timid  coun- 
cils of  the  reign  of  Yalens,  that  the  brave  officers  who  had 
served  their  country  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  wera 
punished  by  the  loss  of  their  employments,  and  narrowI)f 
escaped  the  loss  of  their  heads.  The  Imperial  mandate  wai 
at  length  received  for  transporting  over  the  Danube  the 
whole  body  of  the  Gothic  nation ;  '^  but  the  execution  of  this 
order  was  a  task  of  labor  and  difficulty.  The  stream  of  the 
Danube,  which  in  those  parts  is  above  a  mile  broad,*'  had 
been  swelled  by  incessant  rains ;  and  in  this  tumultuous  pas- 
sage, many  were  swept  away,  and  drowned,  by  the  rapid 
violence  of  the  current  A  large  fleet  of  vessels,  of  boats,  and 
of  canoes,  was  provided ;  many  days  and  nights  they  passed 
and  repassed  with  indefatigable  toil ;  and  the  most  strenuous 
diligence  was  exerted  by  the  officers  of  Valens,  that  not  a 
single  Barbarian,  of  those  who  were  reserved  to  subvert  the 
foundations  of  Rome,  should  be  left  on  the  opposite  shore.  It 
was  thought  expedient  that  an  accurate  account  should  be 
taken  of  their  numb^^rs ;  but  the  persons  who  were  employed 
soon  desisted,  with  amazement  and  dismay,  from  the  prose- 
cution of  the  endless  and  impracticable  task :  '^  and  the  prin- 
cipal historian  of  the  age  most  seriously  affirms,  that  the 
prodigious  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  which  had  so  long 
been  considered  as  the  fables  of  vain  and  credulous  antiquity, 
were  now  justified,  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  evidence 
of  fisict  and  experience.  A  probable  testimony  has  fixed  the 
number  of  the  Gothic  warriors  at  two  hundred  thousand  men ; 
and  if  we  can  venture  to  add  the  just  proportion  of  women, 

**  The  passage  of  the  Danube  is  exposed  by  Ammianus,  (xxxl  8, 4,) 
ZoBimus,  (L  iy.  p.  223,  224,)  Eunapios  in  Kxoeipi  Ijegat  (p.  19,  20,) 
and  Jomandes,  (c.  25,  26.)  Ammiantts  declares  (c.  5)  that  he  means 
only,  ispas  rerum  digerere  wmmitate^.  But  he  often  takes  a  fiilse 
measure  of  their  importance ;  and  his  superfluous  prolixity  is  disagree- 
ably balanced  bj  his  unseasonable  brevity. 

^  Chishull,  a  curious  traveller,  has  remarked  tlie  breadth  of  the 
Danube,  which  he  passed  to  the  south  of  Bucharest  near  the  conflux  of 
the  Ar^ish,  (p.  '7'7.)  He  admires  the  beauty  and  spontaneous  plenty 
of  Ma>Bia,  or  Bulgiu*ia. 

*^  Quern  sci  scire  velit,  Libyci  velit  sequoris  idem 

Discere  quam  multse  Zephyro  turbentur  harenae. 

Ammianus  has  inserted,  in  his  prose,  these  lines  of  Virgil,  (Geonpa 
1.  ii.  105,)  originally  designed  by  the  poet  to  express  the  impossibiuty 
of  immbering  the  difiiBrent  sorts  of  vines.  See  Plin.  Hist  Nator 
L  sir. 
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of  children,  and  of  slaves,  the  ivhole  mass  of  people  i?hich 
composed  this  formidable  emigi:ation,  must  have  amounted  tc 
near  a  million  of  persons,  of  U)th  sexes,  and  of  all  ages.  The 
children  of  the  Goths,  those  at  least  of  a  distinguished  rank, 
were  separated  from  the  multitude.  They  were  conducted, 
without  delay,  to  the  distant  seats  assigned  for  their  residence 
and  education ;  and  as  the  numerous  train  of  hostages  or  cap- 
tives passed  through  the  cities,  their  gay  and  splendid  apparel, 
their  robust  and  martial  figure,  excited  the  surprise  and  envy 
of  the  ^provincials.*  But  the  stipulation,  the  most  offensive 
to  the  Goths,  and  the  most  important  to  the  Romans,  was 
shamefully  eluded.  The  Barbanans,  who  considered  their 
arms  as  the  ensigns  of  honor  and  the  pledges  of  safety,  were 
disposed  to  offer  a  price,  which  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Im- 
perial ofiScers  was  easily  tempted  to  accept.  To  preserve 
their  arms,  the  haughty  warriors  consented,  with  some  reluc- 
tance, to  prostitute  their  wives  or  their  daughters ;  the  charms 
of  a  beauteous  maid,  or  a  comely  boy,  secured  the  connivance 
of  the  inspectors ;  who  sometimes  cast  an  eye  of  covetous- 
ness  on  the  fringed  carpets  and  linen  garments  of  their  new 
allies,'*  or  who  sacrificed  their  duty  to  the  mean  consider- 
ation of  filling  their  farms  with  cattle,  and  their  houses  with 
slaves.  The  Goths,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  boats;  and  when  their  strength  was  collected 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  immense  camp  which  was 
spread  over  the  plains  and  the  hills  of  the  Lower  Msesia, 
assumed  a  threatening  and  even  hostile  aspect.     The  leaders  of 

**  Eonapiiis  and  Zoamva  cariously  specify  these  ar^des  of  Gothic 
wealth  and  luxury.  Yet  it  must  be  presumed,  that  they  were  the 
manufifictures  of  the  proyinces ;  which  the  Barbarians  had  acquired  as 
the  spoils  of  war ;  or  as  the  gifts,  or  merchandise,  of  peace. 


*  A  very  curioas,  but  obscure,  passage  of  Eanapias,  appears  to  me  to 
nave  been  misunderstood  by  M.  Mai,  to  whom  we  owe  its  oisoovery.  Too 
sabstance  is  as  follows :  **  Toe  Gotfas  transported  over  tbe  river  their  native 
deities,^  with  their  priests  of  both  sexes ;  but  concerning  their  rites  they 
maintained  a  deep  and  *  adamantine  silence.'  To  the  Bomans  they  pre* 
tended  to  be  generally  Christians,  and  placed  certain  persons  to  represent 
bishops  in  a  conspicuous  manner  on  their  wagons.  Ihere  was  oven  among 
ihem  a  sort  of  what  are  caUed  monks,  persons  whom  it  was  not  difficult  to 
niimc;  it  waa  enough  to  wear  black  raiment,  to  be  wicked,  and  held  in 
raapect,  wonipots  n  thai  koI  martSttrdai.^*  (Eunapius  hated  the  "black-robed 
monks,"  as  appears  in  another  passage,  with  the  cordial  detestation  of  a 
heathen  pbilosonher.)  "Thus,  while  Uiey  faithfully  but  secretly  adhered 
to  thidbr  own  religion,  the  Rcnnans  were  weak  enough  to  suppose  ft — 
'   -  Christians."    Mai.  277.    Eunapius  in  Niebuhr,  83.~M 

B* 
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the  Ostrogoths,  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  the  guardians  of  their 
infant  king,  appeared  soon  afterwards  on  the  Northern  banki 
of  the  Danube;  and  immediately  despatched  their  ambas- 
sadors to  the  court  of  Antioch,  to  solicit,  with  the  same  pro- 
fessions of  allegiance  and  gratitude,  the  same  £ivor  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  suppliant  Visigoths.  The  absolute  refu- 
sal of  Valens  suspend^  their  progress,  and  discovered  the 
repentance,  the  suspidons,  and  the  fears,  of  the  Imperial 
council. 

An  undisciplined  and  unsettled  nation  of  Batbarians 
required  the  firmest  temper,  and  the  most  dexterous  manage- 
ment The  daily  subsistence  of  near  a  million  of  extraor- 
dinary subjects  could  be  supplied  only  by  constant  and  skilful 
diligence,  and  might  continually  be  interrupted  by  mistake  or 
accident  The  insolence,  or  the  incUgnation,  of  tiie  Goths,  if 
they  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  objects  either  of  fear 
or  of  contempt,  might  urge  them  to  the  most  desperate 
extremities ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  state  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  prudence,  as  well  as  the  integrity,  of  the  generals  of 
Valens.  At  this  important  crisis,  the  military  government  of 
Thrace  was  exercised  by  Lupicinus  and  Maximus,  in  whose 
venal  minds  the  slightest  hope  of  private  emolument  out- 
weighed every  consideration  of  public  advantage ;  and  whose 
guilt  was  only  alleviated  by  their  incapacity  of  discerning  the 
pernicious  effects  of  their  rash  and  criminal  administration. 
Instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  their  sovereign,  and  satisfy- 
ing, with  decent  liberality,  the  demands  of  the  Goths,  they 
levied  an  ungenerous  and  oppressive  tax  on  the  wants  of 
the  hungry  Barbarians.  The  vilest  food  was  sold  at  an 
extravagant  price ;  and,  in  the  room  of  wholesome  and  sub- 
stantial provisions,  the  markets  were  filled  with  the  flesh  of 
dogs,  and  of  unclean  animals,  who  had  died  of  disease.  To 
obtain  the  valuable  acquisition  of  a  pound  of  bread,  the 
Goths  resigned  the  possession  of  an  expensive,  though  ser- 
viceable, slave ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  meat  was  greedily 
purchased  with  ten  pounds  of  a  precious,  but  useless  metal.** 

*'  Decern  librcu ;  the  word  mlver  must  be  understood.  Jomandaa 
betrays  the  passions  and  nrejudicos  of  a  Goth.  The  servile  QeekSy 
Eiinapitts*  and  Zosimus,  oisguise  the  Roman  oppression,  and  eza- 

*  A  new  passage  from  the  history  of  Eanapios  is  nearer  to  the  tmtb. 
'It  appeared  to  oar  cpmmanders  a  legitimate  source  of  gaiii  to  he  hribed 

Sr  the  Barbarians :  Kl'pioi  airoU  iS6K£i  yvfjaioif  rd  StopoSonXvOat  vapi  rcSr  viiKh 
»»•."    Edit.  Niebohr,  p.  82.— M. 
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when  their  property  was  exhausted,  they  continued  this 
necessary  traffic  by  the  sale  of  their  sons  and  daughters ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  loye  of  freedom,  which  animated  every 
Gothic  breast,  they  submitted  to  the  humiliating  maxim,  that 
it  was  better  for  their  children  to  be  maintained  in  a  servile 
condition,  than  to  perish  in  a  state  of  wretched  and  helpless 
independence.  The  most  lively  resentment  is  excited  by  the 
tjrranny  of  pretended  benefactors,  who  sternly  exact  the  debt 
c^  gratitude  which  they  have  cancelled  by  subsequent  inju- 
ries :  a  spirit  of  discontent  insensibly  arose  in  the  camp  of 
the  Barbarians,  who  pleaded,  without  success,  the  merit  of  their 
patient  and  dutiful  behavior ;  and  loudly  complained  of  the 
inhospitable  treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their 
new  allies.  They  beheld  around  them  the  wealth  and  plenty 
of  a  fertile  province,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  suffered  the 
intolerable  hardships  of  artificial  famine.  But  the  means  of 
relief,  and  even  of  revenge,  were  in  their  hands ;  since  the 
rapaciousness  of  their  tyrants  had  leil  to  an  injured  people 
the  possession  and  the  use  of  arms.  The  clamors  of  a  mul- 
titude, untaught  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  announced  the 
first  symptoms  of  resistance,  and  alarmed  the  timid  and  guilty 
minds  of  Lupicinus  and  Maximus.  Those  crafty  ministers, 
who  substituted  the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the 
wise  and  salutary  counsels  of  general  policy,  attempted  to 
remove  the  Goths  from  their  dangerous  station  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire ;  and  to  disperse  them,  in  separate  quar- 
ters of  cantonment,  through  the  interior  provinces.  As  they 
were  conscious  how  ill  they  had  deserved  the  respect,  or  con-- 
fidenoe,  of  the  Barbarians,  they  diligently  collected,  from 
every  side,  a  military  force,  that  might  urge  the  tardy  and 
relnctant  march  of  a  people,  who  had  not  yet  renounced  the 
title,  or  the  duties,  of  Roman  subjects.  But  the  generals  of 
Valens,  while  their  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the  dis- 
contented Yisigoths,  imprudently  disarmed  the  ships  and  the 
'ottifications  which  constituted  the  defence  of  the  Danube. 
The  fatal  oversight  was  observed,  and  improved,  by  Alatheus 
and  Saphrax,  who  anxiously  watched  the  favorable  moment 
of  escaping  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Huns.    By  the  help  of 

crate  the  perfidy  of  the  Barbarians.  Ammianus,  a  patriot  historiM^ 
eilghtly,  and  reluctantly,  toudies  oa  the  odious  subject  Jerom,  wbo 
wrote  almost  on  the  spot,  is  fair,  though  concise.  Per  avaritaia 
Maximi  duels,  ad  rebellionem  fame  eoacH  sunt,  (in  Chron.) 
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Buoh  rafts  and  vessels  as  could  be  hastily  procured,  the  leaden 
of  the  Ostrogoths  transported,  without  opposition,  their  king 
and  their  army ;  and  boldly  fixed  a  hostile  and  independent 
camp  on  the  territories  of  the  empire.'" 

Under  the  name  of  Judges,  Alavivus  ^nd  Fritigern  were 
the  leaders  of  the  Visigoths  in  peace  and  war;  and  the 
authority  which  they  derived  from  their  birth  was  ratified  by 
the  firee  consent  of  the  nation.  In  a  season  of  tranquillity, 
their  power  might  have  been  equal,  as  well  -as  their  rank ; 
but,  as  soon  as  their  countrymen  were  exasperated  by  hunger 
and  oppression,  the  superior  abilities  of  Fritigern  assumed  the 
military  command,  which  he  was  qualified  to  exercise  for  the 
public  welfare.  He  restrained  the  impatient  spirit  of  the 
Visigoths  till  the  injuries  and  the  insults  of  their  tyrants  should 
^ustif^  their  resistance  in  the  opinion  of  manlund:  but  he 
was  not  disposed  to  sacrifice  any  solid  advantages  for  the 
empty  praise  of  justice  and  moderation.  Sensible  of  the 
benefits  which  would  result  from  the  union  of  the  Gothic 
powers  under  the  same  standard,  he  secretly  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  while  he  professed  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Roman  generals,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  slow  marches  towards  Marcianopolis,  the  capital 
of  the  Lower  Maesia,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  On  that  fatal  spot,  the  flames  of  discord  and 
mutual  hatred  burst  forth  into  a  dreadful  conflagration.  Lu- 
picinus  had  invited  the  Gothic  chiefs  to  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment ;  and  their  martial  train  remained  under  arms  at  the 
entrance  of  the  palace.  But  the  gates  of  the  city  were  strictly 
guarded,  and  the  Barbarians  were  sternly  excluded  from  the 
use  of  a  plentiful  market,  to  which  they  asserted  their  ^ual 
claim  of  subjects  and  allies.  Their  humble  prayer^  were 
rejected  with  insolence  and  derision;  and  as  their  patience 
was  now  exhausted,  the  townsmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Goths, 
were  soon  involved  in  a  conflict  of  passionate  altercation  and 
angry  reproaches.  A  blow  was.  imprilidently  given ;  a  sword 
was  hastily  drawp ;  and  the  first  blood  that  wa&  spilt  in  this 
accidental  quarrel,  became  the  signal  of  a  long  and  destruc- 
tive war.  In  the  midst  of  noise  and  brutal  intemperance. 
Lupicinus  was  informed,  by  a  secret  messerger,  that  many 
of  Ids  soldiers  were  slain,  and  despoiled  of  their  arms ;  and 
•■  he  was  already  mflamed  by  wine,  and  oppressed  by  slee^ 

—.^1.1  ■!  Ill  1      ■      ^mmmmr 

^*  Ammianua,  xBxL  4, 6. 
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he  issued  a  rash  command,  that  their  death  should  be  revenged 
by  the  massacre  of  the  guards  of-Fritigern  and  Alavivus.  The 
clamorous  shouts  and  dying  groans  apprised  Fri<igem  of  his 
extreme  danger ;  and,  as  he  possessed  the  calm  and  intrepid 
spirit  of  a  hero,  he  saw  that  he  was  lost  if  he  allowed  a 
moment  of  deliberation  to  the  man  who  had  so  deeply  injured 
bim.  ^'A  trifling  dispute,"  said  the  Gothic  leader,  with  a 
6im  but  gentle  tone  of  voice,  '' appears  to  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  but  it  may  be  productive  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequences,  unless  the  tumult  is  immediately 
pacified  by  the  assurance  of  our  safety,  and  the  authority  of 
our  presence."  At  these  words,  Fritigern  and  his  com- 
panions drew  their  swords,  opened  their  passage  through  the 
imresisting  crowd,  which  filled  the  palace,  the  streets,  and  the 
gates,  of  Marcianopolis,  and,  mounting  their  horses,  hastily 
vanished  from  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Romans.  The 
generals  of  the  Goths  were  saluted  by  the  fierce  and  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  camp;  war  was  instantly  resolved,  and 
the  resolution  was  executed  without  delay :  the  banners  of 
the  nation  were  displayed  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
ancestors ;  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  harsh  and  mourn- 
ful music  of  the  Barbarian  trumpet^^  The  weak  and  guilty 
Lupicinus,  who  had  dared  to  provoke,  who  had  neglected  to 
destroy,  and  who  still  presumed  to  despise,  his  formidable 
enemy,  marched  against  the  Goths,  at  the  head  of  such  a 
military  force  as  coidd  be  collected  on  this  sudden  emergency. 
The  Barbarians  expected  his  approach  about  nine  miles  from 
Marcianopolis ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  talents  of  the  general 
were  found  to  be  of  more  prevailing  efficacy,  than  the  weap- 
ons and  discipline  of  the  troops.  The  valor  of  the  Goths  was 
so  ably  directed  by  the  genius  of  Fritigern,  thut  they  broke, 
by  a  close  and  vigorous  attack,  the  ranks  of  the  Roman 
legions.    Lupicinus  left  his  arms  and  standards,  his  tribunes 

T*  Vexillis  de  more  sublatis,  auditisque  trisie  ^onantilym  datHcit, 
Ammian.  zxxL  5.  These  are  the  rauca  corryua  cf  Claudian,  (in  Rufin. 
iL  57,)  the  large  horns  of  the  27rt,  or  wild  bull ;  such  as  huEtve  been 
more  recently  used  by  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  TJrl  and  Underwald. 
(Sinder  de  Kepublici  Helvet  1.  il  p.  201,  edit  Fuselin.  Tigur.  1734.) 
Hieir  military  horn  is  finely,  though  perhaps  casually,  introduced  in 
«Q  original  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Nancy,  (A.  D.  147  7.)  **  Attendant 
le  combat  le  dit  cor  fut  come  par  trois  fois,  tant  que  le  vent  du  soulfler    ' 

nvoit  durer :  ce  qui  esbahit  fort  Monsieur  de  Bourgoigne ;  ecr  Jpa 
_  T<orat  Vavoit  ouf.      (See  the  Pieces  Justificatives  in  thA4to.  edition 
of  Philippe  de  Cotoines,  tom.  iiL  p.  493.) 
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and  his  bravest  soldiers,  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  their  use- 
less courage  served  only  to  protect  the  ignominious  flight  of 
their  leader.  "That  sucdessful  day  put  an  end  to  the 
distress  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  security  of  the  Romans : 
from  that  day,  the  Goths,  renouncing  the  precarious  condition 
of  strangers  and  exiles,  assumed  the  character  of  citizens  and 
masters,  claimed  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  possessors  of 
!and,  and  held,  in  their  own  right,  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  empiie,  which  are  bounded  by  the  Danube."  Such  are 
the  words  of  the  Gothic  historian,**  who  celebrates,  with  rude 
eloquence,  the  glory  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  dominion 
of  the  Barbarians  was  exercised  only  for  tiie  purposes  of 
rapine  and  destruction.  As  they  had  been  deprived,  by  the 
ministers  of  the  emperor,  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature, 
and  the  fair  intercourse  of  social  life,  they  retaliated  the 
injustice  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire;  and  the  crimes  of 
Lupicinus  were  expiated  by  the  ruin  of  the  peaceful  hus- 
bandmen of  Thrace,  the  conflagration  of  their  villages,  and 
the  massacre,  or  captivity,  of  their  innocent  families.  The 
report  of  the  Gothic  victory  was  soon  diffused  over  the  ad- 
jacent country ;  and  while  it  filled  the  minds  of  the  Romans 
with  terror  and  dismay,  their  own  hasty  imprudence  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  forces  of  Fritigem,  and  the  calamities 
of  the  province.  Some  time  before  the  great  emigration,  a 
numerous  body  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Suerid  and 
Colias,  had  been  received  into  the  protection  and  service  of 
the  empire.^'  They  were  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Ha- 
drianople ;  but  the  ministers  of  Valens  were  anxious  to  remove 
them  beyond  the  Hellespont,  at  a  distance  from  the  danger- 
ous temptation  which  might  so  easily  be  communicated  by  the 
neighborhood,'  and  the  success,  of  their  countrymen.  The 
respectful  submission  with  which  they  yielded  to  the  order  of 
their  march,  might  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  their  fidelity ; 
and  their  moderate  request  of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  pro- 
visions, and  of  a  delay  of  only  two  days  was  expressed  in 
the  most  dutiful  terms.  But  the  first  magistrate  of  Hadrian- 
o|le,  incensed  by  some  disorders  which  had  been  committed 
at  his  country-house,  refused  this  indulgence ;   and  arming 

"  Jomandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  26,  p.  648,  edit.  Grot  These 
S^Jendidi  pannt  (they  are  comparatively  6uch)  are  undoubtedly  tran- 
Mnbed  from  the  larger  histories  of  Priscus,  Ablavius,  or  Cassiodiorue. 

'*  Gum  populis  suis  longe  ante  suscepti.  We  are  ignorant  of  tkt 
precise  date  and  circumstances  of  their  transmigration. 
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agaiBst  them  ^e  inhabitants  and  manu&cturers  of  a  populous 
city,  he  urged,  with  hostile  threats,  their  instant  departure. 
The  Barbarians  stood  silent  and '  amazed,  till  they  were  exas- 
perated by  the  insulting  clamors,  and  missile  weapons,  of  t!ie 
populace :  but  when  patience  or  contempt  was  fatigued,  they 
crushed  the  undisdpUned  multitude,  inflicted  many  a  shame- 
ful wound  on  the  backs  of  their  flying  enemies,  and  despoiled 
them  of  the  splendid  armor/*  which  they  were  unworthy  to 
bear.  The  resemblance  of  their  sufferings  and  their  actions 
soon  united  this  victorious  detachment  to  the  nation  of  the 
Visigoths;  the  troops  of  Colias  and  Suerid  expected  the 
approach  of  the  great  Fritigem,  ranged  themselves  under  his 
standard,  and  signalized  their  ardor  in  the  siege  of  Hadriano- 
ple.  But  the  resistance  of  the  garrison  informed  the  Bar- 
barians, that  in  the  attack  of  regular  fortifications,  the  efforts 
of  unskilful  courage  are  seldom  effectual.  Their  general 
acknowledged  his  error,  raised  ihe  siege,  declared  that  "•  he 
was  at  peace  with  stone  walls,""  and  revenged  his  disap- 
pointment on  the  adjacent  country.  He  accepted,  with 
pleasure,  the  usefill  reenforcement  of  hardy  workmen,  who 
labored  in  the  gold  mines  of  Thrace,^'  for  the  emolument,  and 
under  the  lash,  of  an  unfeeling  master  i'^'  and  these  new 
associates  conducted  the  Barbarians,  through  the  secret  paths, 
to  the  most  sequestered  places,  which  had  been  chosen  to 
secure  the  inhabitants,  the  cattle,  and  the  magazines  of  corn. 
With  the  assistance  of  such  guides,  nothing  could  remain 
impervious  or  inaccessible;  resistance  was  fatal;  flight  was 
impracticable;   and  the  patient  submission  of  helpless  inno- 

^^  An  Imperial  manufacture  of  shields,  <lc,  was  established  at 
Hadrianople ;  and  the  populace  were  headed  by  the  FaJbHcesun,  or 
workmen.    (Vales,  ad  Ammian.  xxxL  6.) 

"**  Pacem  sibi  esse  cum  parietibus  memorans.    Ammian.  xzxi.  1. 

^*  These  mines  were  in  the  country  of  the  Bessi,  in  the  ridge  of 
mountuns,  the  Rhodope,  that  runs  between  Phflippi  and  Philippop* 
oUs;  two  Macedonian  cities,  which  derived  their  name  and  origin  nrom 
the  fatiier  of  Alexander.  From  the  mines  of  Thrace  he  annually  re- 
"^ved  the  value,  not  the  weight,  of  a  thousand  talents,  (200,000/.,)  a 
revenue  which  paid  the  phalanx,  and  corrupted  the  orators  of  Greece 
See  Diodor.  Siculus,  torn.  ii.  L  rvi  p.  88,  edit.  Wesseling.  Godefi-oy*! 
Oemmentary  on  the  llieodosian  Code,  tom.  iil  p.  496.  Gellarios, 
Geograph.  Antiq.  tom.  I  p.  676,  857.  D  Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne, 
torn.  L  p.  836. 

^'  As  those  unhappy  workmen  often  ran  away,  Yalcns  had  enacted 
MV«re  laws  to  drag  them  from  their  liiding-places.  God.  Theodosiai^ 
L  z.  tit  xiz  leg.  6,  7. 
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oence  selilom  found  mercy  from  the  Barbarian  conqueror.  la 
the  course  of  these  depredations,  a  great  number  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Goths,  who  had  been  sold  into  captivity,  were 
restored  to  the  embraces  of  their  afflicted  parents ;  but  these 
tender  interviews,  which  might  have  revived  and  cherished 
in  their  minds  some  sentiments  of  humanity,  tended  only  to 
stimulate  their  native,  fierceness  by  the  desire  of  revenge, 
rhey  listened,  vrith  eager  attention,  to  the  complaints  of  their 
•aptive  children,  who  had  suffered  the  most  cruel  indignities 
from  the  lustful  or  angry  passions  of  their  masters,  and  the 
same  cruelties,  the  same  indignities,  were  severely  retaliated^ 
on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Romans.^* 

The  imprudence  of  Valens  and  his  ministers  had  introduced 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire  a  nation  of  enemies ;  but  the  Vis- 
igoths might  even  yet  have  been  reconciled,  by  the  manly  con* 
fession  of  past  errors,  and  the  sincere  performance  of  former 
engagements.  These  healing  and  temperate  measures  seemed 
to  concur  with  the  timorous  disposition  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
East :  but,  on  this  occasion  alone,  Valens  was  brave ;  and  his 
unseasonable  bravery  was  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  subjecte. 
He  declared  his  intention  of  marching  from  Antioch  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  subdue  this  dangerous  rebellion;  and,  as  he 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  he  solicit- 
ed the  assistance  of  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Gratian,  who 
commanded  all  the  forces  of  the  West.  The  veteran  troops 
were  hastily  recalled  from  the  defence  of  Armenia ;  that  im- 
portant frontier  was  abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  Sapor; 
and  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war  was  intrusted, 
during  the  absence  of  Valens,  to  his  lieutenants  Trajan  and 
Profuturus,  two  generals  who  indulged  themselves  in.a^^ery 
false  and  favorable  opinion  of  their  own  abilities.  On  their 
arrival  in  Thrace,  they  were  joined  by  Richomer,  count  of  the 
domestics ;  aj^d  IJie  auxiliaries  of  the  West,  that  marched  un- 
der his  banner,  were  composed  of  the  Gallic  lemons,  reduced 
indeed,  by  a  spirit  of  desertion,  to  the  vain  appearances  of 
strength  and  numbers.  In  a  council  of  war,  which  was  in- 
fluenced by  pride,  rather  than  by  reason,  it  was  resolved  to 
seek,  and  to  encounter,  the  Barbarians,  who  lay  encamped  in 
the  spacious  and  fertile  meadows,  near  the  most  southern  of 

"**  See  Ammianus,  xxzi.  5,  6.  The  lustoriac  of  the  Gc^.hie  war 
luees  time  and  space,  hj  aa  unseasonable  recapitulation  cif  tie  aodeot 
inroads  of  the  liarbarians. 
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Uie  six  mouths  of  the  Danube.^*  Their  camp  was  sonounded 
by  the  usual  fortification  of  wagons;'*  and  the  Barbarians, 
secure  within  the  vasl  circle  of  the  enclosure,  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  their  yalor,  and  the  spoils  of  the  province.  In  the 
midst  of  riotous  intemperance,  the  watchful  Fritigern  observed 
the  motions,  and  penetrated  the  designs,  of  the  Romans.  He 
penseived,  that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  continually 
-increasing :  and,  as  he  understood  their  intention  of  attacking 
bis  rear,  as  soon  as  the  scarcity  of  forage  should  oblige  him 
to  remove  his  camp,  he  recalled  to  their  standard  his  predatory 
detachments,  which  covered  the  adjacent  countiy.  As  soon 
as  they  descried  the  flaming  beacons,*^  they  obeyed,  with 
incredible  speed,  the  signal  of  their  leader:  the  camp  was 
filled  with  the  martial  crowd  of  Barbarians ;  their  impatient 
clamors  demanded  tha  battle,  and  their  tumultuous  zeal  was 
approved  and  animated  by  the  s^arit  of  their  chiefe.  The 
evening  was  already  far  advanced ;  and  the  two  armies  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  approaching  combat,  which  was 
deferred  only  till  the  dawn  of  day.  While  the  trumpets 
sounded  to  arms,  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  Goths  was 
confirmed  by  the  mutual  obligation  of  a  solemn  oath ;  and  as 
they  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  the  rude  songs,  which 
celebrated  the  glory ^of  their  forefathers,  were  mingled  with 
their  fierce  and  dissonant  outcries,  and  opposed  to  the  arti- 
fiml  harmony  of  the  Roman  shout  Some  military  skill  was 
displayed  by  Fritigern  to  gain  the  advantage  of  a  command- 
ing eminence ;  but  the  bloody  conflict,  which  began  and  ended 
with  the  light,  was  maintained  on  either  side,  by  the  personal  . 
and  obstinate  efforts  of  strength,  valor,  and  agility.  The 
legions  of  Armenia  supported  their  £ame  in  arms ;  but  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  irresistible  weight  of  the  hostile  mul* 
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The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  226,  227,  edit.  Wesseling)  marks 
the  situation  of  this  place  about  sixty  mUes  north  of  Tomi,  Ovid's 
exile ;  and  the  name  of  Salices  (the  willows)  expresses  the  nature  of 
the  soiL 

**  This  circle  of  wagons,  the  Carrago^  was  the  usual  fortification 
of  die  Barbarians.  (Yegetius  de  Re  Militari,  L  iii  &  Id  Yalesius 
ad  Ammiaa  xxxi  7.)  The  practice  and  the  name  were  preserved  by 
tlieir  d^iscendants  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Charroy^ 
wluch  surrounded  the  Ot<,  is  a  word  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Frois 
•ard,  or  Comines. 

*^  Statim  ut  accensi  malleoli.  I  have  used  the  literal  sense  of  real 
torches  or  beacons ;  but  I  almost  suspect,  that  it  is  only  one  of  those 
lorffid  metaphors,  those  &Ue  ornaments,  that  perpetually  disfigure  tW 
ity&  of  Ammianu?. 
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titttde  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  was  thrown  into  disorder 
and  tho  field  was  strewed  with  their  mangled  carcasses.  This 
partial  defeat  was  balanced,  however,  by  partial  success ;  and 
when  the  two  armies,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  retreated 
to  their  respective  camps,  neither  of  them  could  claim  the 
honors,  or  the  effects,  of  a  decisive  victory.  The  real  loss 
was  more  severely  felt  by  the  Romans,  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  their  numbers;  but  the  Goths  were  so  deeply 
confounded  and  dismayed  by  this  vigorous,  and  perhaps 
unexpected,  resistance,  that  they  remained  seven  days  within 
the  circle  of  their  fortifications.  Such  funeral  rites,  as  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  would  admit,  were  piously 
discharged  to  some  officers  of  distinguished  rank ;  but  the 
indiscriminate  vulgar  was  left  unburied  on  the  plain.  Their 
llesh  was  greedily  devoured  by  the  birds  of  prey,  who  in  that 
age  enjoyed  very  frequent  and  delicious  feasts ;  and  several 
years  afterwards  the  white  and  naked  bones,  which  covered 
the  wide  extent  of  the  fields,  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Ammiar 
nus  a  dreadful  monument  of  the  battle  of  Salices." 

The  progress  of  the  Goths  had  been  checked  by  the  doubt- 
ful event  of  that  bloody  day;  and  the  Imperial  generals, 
whose  army  would  have  been  consumed  by  the  repetition  of 
such  a  contest,  embraced  the  more  rational  plan  of  destroy- 
ing the  Barbarians  by  the  wants  and  pressure  of  their  own 
multitudes.  They  prepared  to  confine  the  Visigoths  in  the 
narrow  angle  of  land  between  the  Danube,  the  desert  of 
Scythia,  and  the  mountains  of  Hsemus,  till  their  strength  and 
spirit  should  be  insensibly  wasted  by  the  inevitable  operation  of 
famine.  The  design  was  prosecuted  with  some  conduct  and 
success:  the  Barbarians  had  almost  exhausted  their  own 
magazines,  and  the  harvests  of  the  country ;  and  the  diligence 
of  Saturninus,  the  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  was  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  strength,  and  to  contract  the  extent,  of 
the  Roman  fortifications.  His  labors  were  interrupted  by  the 
alarming  intelligence,  that  new  swarms  of  Barbarians  had 
passed  the  unguarded  Danube,  either  to  support  the  cause,  or 


*^  Indicant  nunc  usque  albentes  ossibus  campl  Ammian.  xzzL  7. 
rhe  historian  might  have  viewed  these  plains,  eitlier  as  a  soldier,  or 
IS  a  traveller.  But  his  modesty  has  suppressed  the  adventures  of  his 
ywn  life  subsequent  to  the  Persian  wars  of  Constantius  and  Julian 
We  are  i^orant  of  the  time  when  he  quitted  the  service,  and  retired 
0  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  composed  his  History  of  his  Own 
times. 
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lo  imitate  the  example,  of  Fritigern.  The  jast  apprehension^ 
that  he  himself  might  be  surrounded,  and  overwhelmed,  by 
the  arms  of  hostile  and  unknown  nations,  compelled  Satumi- 
nns  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  the  in- 
dignant Visigoths,  breaking  from  their  confinement,  satiated 
their  hunger  and  revenge  by  the  repeated  devastation  of  the 
fruitful  country,  which  extends  above  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  straits  of  the  Helles- 
pout**  The  sagacious  Fritigern  had  successfully  appealed 
to  the  passions,  as  well  as  to  the  interest,  of  his  Barbarian 
allies ;  and  the  love  of  rapine,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome,  sec- 
onded, or  even  prevented,  the  eloquence  of  his  ambassadors. 
He  cemented  a  strict  and  useful  alliance  with  the  great  body 
of  his  countrymen,  who  obeyed  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  as  the 
guardians  of  their  infant  king :  the  long  animosity  of  rival 
tribes  was  suspended  by  the  sense  of  their  common  interest ; 
the  independent  part  of  the  nation  was  associated  under  one 
standard;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Ostrogoths  appear  to  have 

S 'elded  to  the  superior  genius  of  the  general  of  the  Visigoths, 
e  obtained  the  formidable  aid  of  the  Taifalse,*  whose  mil- 
itary renown  was  disgraced  and  polluted  by  the  public  infamy 
of  their  domestic  manners.  Every  youth,  on  his  entrance 
Into  the  world,  was  united  by  the  ties  of  honorable  friendship, 
and  brutal  love,  to  some  warrior  of  the  tribe ;  nor  could  he 
hope  to  be  released  from  this  unnatural  connection,  till  he  had 
approved  his  manhood  by  slaying,  in  single  combat,  a  huge 
bear,  or  a  wild  boar  of  the  forest.**     But  the  most  powerful 

-  ■  11  II  -_■■_-  -       -^ 

**  Ammian.  xxxl  8. 

**  HaDC  Taifalorum  gentem  turpem,  at  obscensB  vitjB  flagitiis  ita 
■cdpimusmersalb;  ut  apud  eos  nefandi  ooocubitiis  foedere  copulen- 
tur  mares  puberes,  letatis  yiridltatem  in  eorum  pollutis  usibua  con- 
Bumpturl  Porro,  eiqui  jam  adultos  aprtmi  exceperit  solus,  vel  intere- 
mit  ursum  immanem,  coUuvione  liberatur  incestl    Ammian.  xxxi.  9. 


•  The  TaifalflB,  who  at  this  period  inhabited  the  country  which  now  forms 
the  principality  oi  Wallachia,  were,  in  my  opinion,  the  last  remains  of  the 
peat  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Dacians,  (Daci  or  Dahae.)  which  has  given 
Its  name  to  these  regions,  over  which  they  had  ruled  so  long.  The  Toifalss 
passed  with  the  Goths  into  the  territory  of  the  empire.  A  great  number  of 
them  entef^  the  Boman  service,  and  were  quartered  in  different  provinces. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii.  There  was  a  considerable  body 
in  the  coontry  of  the  Pictavi,  now  Poitboo.  They  long  retained  their  man 
ners  and  lansxia^e,  and  caused  the  name  of  the  Theofalgicus  pagns  to  be 
dven  to  the  district  they  inhabited.  Two  places  in  the  department  of  La 
Tend^,  Tiffimges,  and  La  Tifiardiere,  still  preserve  evident  tracM  of  tUf 
taoadnatbn.    St  Martin,  iv.  118. — M. 
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auxiliaries  of  the  Goths  were  drawn  from  the  camp  of  those 
enemies  who  had  expelled  them  from  their  native  seats.  The 
loose  suhordination,  and  extensive  possessions,  of  the  Huns 
and  the  Alani,  delayed  the  conquests,  and  distracted  the  coun* 
oils,  of  that  victorious  people.  Several  of  the  hords  were 
allured  hy  the  liberal  promises  of  Fritigem;  and  the  rapid 
cavalry  of  Scythia  added  weight  and  energy  to  the  steady  and 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Gothic  infiEintry.  The  SarmaUaos^ 
who  could  never  forgive  the  successor  of  Valentinian,  enjoyed 
and  increased  the  genbral  confu^on ;  and  a  seasonable  irrup- 
tion of  the  Alemanni,  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  engaged 
the  attention,  and  diverted  the  forces,  of  the  emperor  of  the 
West.'*  • 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  inconveniences  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Barbarians  into  the  army  and  the  palace,  was 
sensibly  felt  in  their  correspondence  with  their  hostile  coun- 
trymen ;  to  whom  they  imprudently,  or  maliciously,  revealed 
the  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  soldier,  of  the  life- 
guards of  Gratian,  was  of  the  nation  of  the  Alemanni,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Lentienses,  who  dwelt  beyond  die  Lake  of 
Constance.  Some  domestic  business  obliged  him  to  request 
a  leave  of  absence.  In  a  short  visit  to  his  family  and 
friends,  he  was  exposed  to  their  curious  inquiries  :  and  the 
vanity  of  the  loquacious  soldier  tempted  him  to  display  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secret  of  the  state,  and  the 
designs  of  his  master.  The  intelligence,  that  Gratian  was 
preparing  to  lead  the  military  force  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  West, 
to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Yalens,  pointed  out  to  the  rest- 
less spirit  of  the  Alemanni  the  moment,  and  the  mode,  of  a 
successful  invasion.  The  enterprise  of  some  light  detach- 
ments, who,  in  the  month  of  February,  passed  the  Rhine  jpon 
the  ice,  was  the  prelude  of  a  more  important  war.  The  bold- 
est hopes  of  rapine,  perhaps  of  conquest,  outweighed  the 
considerations  of  timid  prudence,  or  national  faith.  Every 
forest,  and  every  village,  poured  forth  a  band  of  hardy  adven- 
turers; and  the  great  army  of  the  Alemanni,  which,  on  their 

Among  the  Greeks,  likewise,  more  especially  among  the  Cretans,  th« 
holy  bands  of  friendship  were  confirmed,  and  sullied,  by  mmatura] 
love. 

*>*  Amnaian.  zzxi.  8, 9.  Jerom  (torn.  L  p.  26)  enumerates  the  nations, 
and  marks  a  calamitous  period  of  twenty  years.  This  epistle  to  Heli' 
odonis  was  composed  in  the  year  897,  (Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecdea.  ioxa 
xii.  p.  046.) 
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apprdach,  "was  estimated  at  forty  thousand  men  by  the  fean 
of  the  people,  was  afterwards  magnified  to  the  number  of 
seventy  thousand  by  the  vain  and  credulous  flattery  of  the 
Imperial  court.  The  legions,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
march  into  Pannonia,  were  immediately  recalled,  or  detained, 
for  the  defence  of  Gaul ;  the  military  command  was  divided 
between  Nanienus  and  Mellobaudes  ;  and  the  youthful  em 
peror,  though  he  respected  the  long  experience  and  sober 
wisdom  of  the  former,  was  much  more  inclined  to  admire, 
and  to  follow,  the  martial  ardor  of  his  colleague  ;  who  was 
allowed  to  unite  the  incompatible  characters  of  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  of  king  of  the  Franks.  His  rival  Priarius, 
king  of  the  Alemanni,  was  guided,  or  rather  impelled,  by  the 
same  headstrong  valor ;  and  as  their  troops  were  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  their  leaders,  they  met,  they  saw,  they  encoun- 
tered each  other,  near  the  town  of  Argentaria,  or  Oolmar,** 
in  the  plains  of  Alsace.  The  glory  of  the  day  was  justly 
ascribed  to  the  missile  weapons,  and  well-practised  evolutions, 
of  the  Roman  soldiers ;  the  Alemanni,  who  long  maintained 
their  ground,  were  slaughtered  with  unrelenting  fury ;  ^wq 
thousand  only  of  the  Barbarians  escaped  to  the  woods  and 
mountains ;  and  the  glorious  death  of  their  king  on  the  field  of 
battle  saved  bim  from  the  reproaches  of  the  people,  who  are 
always  disposed  to  accuse  the  justice,  or  policy,  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful war.  Ailer  this  signal  victory,  which  secured  the 
peace  of  Gaul,  and  asserted  the  honor  of  the  Koman  arms, 
the  emperor  Grattan  appeared  to  proceed  without  delay  on 
his  Eastern  expedition ;  but  as  he  approached  the  confines  of 
the  Alemanni,  he  suddenly  inclined  to  the  left,  surprised  them 
by  his  unexpected  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  boldly  advanced 
into  the  heart  of.tiieir  country.  The  Barbarians  opposed  to 
his  progress  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  of  courage ;  and  still 
continued  to  retreat,  from '  one  hill  to  another,  till  they  were 
satisfied,  by  repeated  trials,  of  the  power  and  perseverance 
of  their  enemies.  Their  submission  was  accepted  as  a  proof, 
/Jot  indeed  of  their  sincere  repentance,  but  of  their  actual 

••  The  field  of  he^e^  ArfferUaria  or  Argentc^aria^  is  accurately 
fixed  by  M.  P'Anyille  (Notice  de  rAncienne  Gaule,  p.  96—99)  at 
twenty-three  Galln;  leagues,  or  thirty-four  and  a  half  Roman  miles  to 
ttie  south  of  Strasburg.  From  its  ruins  the  adjacent  town  of  Colnutr 
Im  arisen.* 

*  It  is  rather  Horbare:,  on  the  risht  bank  of  the  Biver  HI,  opoodta  It 
Cohnar.    From  Schoepflm,  Alsatia  lUastrata.    St.  Martin,  iv.  121.— 11. 
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distress ;  and  a  select  number  of  their  brave  and  robust  vouth 
was  exacted  from  the  faithless  nation,  as  the  most  substantia] 
pledge  of  their  future  moderation.  The  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire, who  had  so  often  experienced  that  the  Alemanni  cculd 
neither  be  subdued  by  arms,  nor  restrained  by  treaties,  might 
not  promise  themselves  any  solid  or  lasting  tranquillity :  but 
they  discovered,  in  the  virtues  of  their  young  sovereign,  the 
prospect  of  a  long  and  auspicious  reign.  When  the  legions 
climbed  the  mountains,  and  scaled  the  fortifications  of  the  Bar- 
barians, the  valor  of  Gratian  was  distinguished  in  the  foremost 
ranks ;  and  the  gilt  and  variegated  armor  of  his  guards  was 
pierced  and  shattered  by  the  blows  which  they  had  revived 
in  their  constant  attachment  to  the  person  of  their  sovereign. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  son  of  Valentinian  seemed  to.  pos 
sess  the  talents  of  peace  and  war ;  and  his  p^^onal  success 
against  the  Alemanni  was  interpreted  as  a  sure  press^e  of  his 
Gothic  triumphs."^ 

While  Gratian  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  applause  of  his 
8ubj#^ts,  the  emperor  Yalens,  who,  at  length,  had  removed 
his  court  and  army  from  Antioch,  was  received  by  tne  people 
of  Constantinople  as  the  author  of  the  public  calamity.  Be- 
fore he  had  reposed  himself  ten  days  in  the  capital,  he  was 
urged  by  the  licentious  clamors  of  the  Hippodrome  to  march 
against  the  Barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited  into  his  domin- 
ions; and  the  citizens,  who  are  always  brave  at  a  distance 
from  any  real  danger,  declared,  with  confidence,  that,  if  they 
were  supplied  with  arms,  they  alone  would  undertake  to  do* 
liver  the  province  from  the  ravages  of  an  insulting  foe.**  The 
vain  reproaches  of  an  ignorant  multitude  hastened  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  empire ;  they  provoked  the  desperate  rash- 
ness of  Yalens ;  who  did  not  find,  either  in  his  reputation  or 
in  his  mind,  any  motives  to  support  with  firmness  the  pubhc 
contempt.  He  was  soon  persuaded,  by  the  successful  achieve- 
ments of  his  lieutenants,  to  despise  the  power  of  the  Goths, 
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The  full  and  impartial  narrative  of  Ammianus  (xxzl  10)  ma^ 
derive  some  additional  light  from  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  the  Qirom- 
cle  of  Jerom,  and  the  Historv  of  OrosiuEL  (L  vii  c  88,  p.  552,  edit* 
Havercamp.) 

**  Moratus  paucissimos  dies,  seditione  popularium  levium  polsus 
Ammiaa  zxxL  11.  Socrates  (L  iv.  c.  88)  supplies  the  dates  and  waam 
circumstances.* 

•  Compare  fragment  ofEanapias.    Mai,  272,  in  Niebahr,  p.  77.— M. 
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who,  by  tbd  diliffenoe  of  Fritigem,  were  new  collected  m  tiM 
neighborhood  of  Hadrianople.  The  march  of  the  Taifiihs 
had  been  intercepted  by  the  valiant  Frigeric  :  the  king  of 
thoee  licentious  Barbarians  was  slain  in  l^tttle ;  and  the  sup- 
pliant captives  were  sent  into  distant  exile  to  cultivate  the 
lands  of  Italy,  which  were  assigned  for  their  settlement  in  the 
facant  territories  of  Modena  and  Parma.**  The  exploits  of 
Sebastian,**  who  was  recently  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Valens,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the 
in&atry,  were  still  more  honorable  to  himself,  and  useful  to 
the  republic.  He  obtained  the  permission  of  selecting  three 
hundred  soldiers  from  each  of  the  legions ;  and  this  separate 
detachment  soon  acquired  the  spirit  of  discipline,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  arms,  which  were  almost  forgotten  under  the  reign 
of  Valens.  By  the  vigor  and  conduct  of  Sebastian,  a  lai^gie 
body  of  the  Goths  were  surprised  in  their  camp ;  and  the  im- 
mense spoil,  which  was  recovered  from  their  hands,  filled  the 
city  of  Hadrianople,  and  the  adjacent  plain.  The  splendid 
narratives,  which  the  general  transmitted  of  his  own  exploits, 
alarmed  the  Imperial  court  by  the  appearauoe  of  superior 
merit ;  and  though  he  cautiously  insisted  on  the  difficulties  of 
the  Gothic  war,  his  valor  was  praised,  his  advice  was  rejected ; 
and  Valens,  who  listened  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  flat- 
tering suggestions  of  the  eunucb  of  the  palace,  was  impatient 
to  seize  the  glory  of  an  easy  and  assured  conquest.  His  army 
was  strengthened  by  a  numerous  reenforcement  of  veterans ; 
and  his  mardi  from  Constantinople  to  Hadrianople  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  military  skill,  that  he  prevented  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Barbarians,  who  designed  to  occupy  the  inter- 
mediate defiles,  and  to  intercept  either  the  troops  themselves, 
or  their  convoys  of  provisions.  The  camp  of  Valens,  which 
'le  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Hadrianople,  was  fortified,  ac- 

**  Vivoeque  omiiet  circa  Mntinam,  Regiumque,  et  Parmam,  lialica 
oppida,  rura  culturoe  ezterminaTit  Ammianus,  zxxi.  9.  Those  cities 
and  distrusts,  about  ten  years  after  the  colony  of  the  Taifals,  appeal 
in  a  verr  desolate  state.  See  Muratori,  Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Anti 
duU  Italiane,  torn,  i  Dinertat  zzi.  p.  854 

**  Ammian.  zzxi  11.  Zosimus,  1  iv.  p.  228—280.  The  latter  ex- 
patiatos  on  the  desultory  exploits  of  Sebastian,  and  despatches,  in  a 
few  Udcs,  the  important  battle  of  Hadrianople.  According  to  tlie 
ecclesiastical  critics,  who  hate  Sebastian,  the  praise  of  Zosioius  is 
diBgraee,  (TiUemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  y.  p.  121.)  His  preiu 
dioe  and  ignorance  undoubtediy  render  him  a  very  q  lestionable  jndgw 
of  merit 
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oording  to  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  with  a  ditch  and  ranh 
part ;  and  a  most  important  council  was  summoned,  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire.  The  party  of  rea- 
son and  of  delay  was  strenuously  maintained  by  Victor,  who 
had  corrected,  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  the  native  fierceness 
of  the  Sarmatian  character ;  while  Sebastian,  with  the  flexible 
and  obsequious  eloquence  of  a  courtier,  represented  every 
precaution,  and  every  measure,  that  implied  a  doubt  of  im- 
mediate  victory,  as  unworthy  of  the  courage  and  majesty  of 
their  invincible  monarch.  The  ruin  of  Valens  was  precip- 
itated by  the  deceitful  arts  of  Fritigem,  and  the  prudent 
admonitions  of  the  emperor  of  the  West  The  advantages  of 
negotiating  in  the  midst  of  war  were  perfectly  understood  by 
the  general  of  the  Barbarians;  and  a  Christian  ecclesiastic 
was  despatched,  as  the  holy  minister  of  peace,  to  penetrate, 
and  to  perplex,  the  councils  of  the  enemy.  The  misfortunes, 
as  well  as  the  provocations,  of  the  Gothic  nation,  were  forcibly 
and  truly  described  by  their  ambassador ;  who  protested,  in 
the  name  of  Fritigem,  that  he  was  still  disposed  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  or  to  employ  them  only  in  the  defence  of  the  em- 
pire; if  he  could  secure  for  his  wandering  countrymen  a 
cranquii  settlement  on  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace,  and  a  suffi- 
cient allowance  of  com  and  cattle.  But  he  added,  in  a  whis- 
per of  confidential  fiiendship,  that  the  exasperated  Barbarians 
were  averse  to  these  reasonable  conditions ;  and  that  Fritigem 
was  doubtful  whether  he  could  accomplish  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  unless  he  tound^  himself  supported  by  the  presence 
and  terrors  of  an  Imperial  army.  About  the  same  time.  Count 
Richonler  returned  from  the  West  to  announce  the  defeat  and 
submission  of  the  Alemanni,  to  inform  Valens  that  his  hephew 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  at  the  head  of  the  veteran  and 
victorious  legions  of  Gaul,  and  to  request,  in  the  name  of 
Gratian  and  of  the  republic,  that  every  dangerous  and  decisive 
measure  might  be  suspended,  till  the  junction  of  the  two  em 
perors  should  insure  the  success  of  the  G6thic  war.  But  the 
feeble  sovereign  of  the  East  was  actuated  only  by  the  fatal 
illusions  of  pride  and  jealousy.  He  disdained  >ihe  importunate 
advice ;  he  rejected  the  humiliating  aid ;  ho  secretly  compared 
the  ijgnominious,  at  least  the  inglorious,  period  of  his  own 
reign,  with  the  fame  of  a  beardless  youth ;  and  Valens  rushed 
into  the  field,  to  erect  hk  imaginary  trophy,  betoe  the  dili* 
genee  of  his  ooUeague  could  usurp  any  share  of  the  trinmplit 
m  the  day. 
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On  the  ninth  of  August,  a  day  which  has  deserved  to  be 
marked  amon^  *he  most  inauspicious  of  the  Roman  Calen- 
dar,*^ the  emperor  Valens,  leaving,  under  a  strong  guard,  hk 
baggage  and  military  treasure,  marched  from  Hadrianople  to 
attack  the  Goths,  who  were  encamped  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  city.'*  By  some  mistake  of  the  orders,  or  some 
ignorance  of  the  grounci,  the  right  wing,  or  column  of  car- 
airy,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  left  was  still 
at  a  considerable  distance;  the  soldiers  were  compelled,  in 
the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  to  precipitate  their  pace ;  and  the 
line  of  battle  was  formed  with  tedious  confusion  and  irregular 
delay.  The  Gothic  cavalry  had  been  detached  to  forage  ia 
the  adjacent  country ;  and  Fritigem  still  continued  to  practise 
his  customary  arts.  He  despatched  messengers  of  peace, 
made  proposals,  required  hostages,  and  wasted  the  hours,  till 
the  Romans,  exposed  without  shelter  to  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun,  were  exhausted  by  thirst,  hunger,  and  intolerable 
fatigue.  The  emperor  was  persuadedito  send  an  ambassador 
60  itie  Gothic  camp ;  the  zeal  of  Richomer,  who  alone  had 
courage  to  accept  the  dangerous  commission,  was  applauded ; 
and  the  count  of  the  domestics,  adorned  with  the  splendid 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  had  proceeded  some  way  in  the  space 
between  the  two  armies,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
the  alarm  of  battle.  The  hasty  and  imprudent  attack  was 
made  by  Bacurius  the  Iberian,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
archers  and  targeteers ;  and  as  they  advanced  with  rashness, 
they  retreated  with  loss  and  disgrace.  In  the  same  moment, 
the  flying  squadrons  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whose  return 
was  anxiously  expected  by  the  general  of  the  Goths,  descend- 
ed like  a  whirlwind  from  the  hills,  swept  across  the  plain, 
and  added  new  terrors  to  the  tumultuous,  but  irresistible 
charge  of  the  Barbarian  host.  The  event  of  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  so  &tal  to  Yalens  and  to  th^  empire,  may  be 
described  in  a  few  words:  the   Roman  cavalry  fled;   the 

—      »  ■    ■   ■  ■  ■  ■■■■—■■   ■■—  ■■     ■■    I  ■■    .         ■■■^        III  11         I        ■■        1      ■  I  ^m   ■   ■■      .^^W^I^M^— ^■^■^IM^^^^^H^^W^^— M^i^^ 

'^  Ammiaous  (zzxl  12,  13)  almost  alone  describes  the  councils 
and  actions  which  were  terminated  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Ha<)rianople. 
We  might  censure  the  vices  of  his  style,  the  disorder  and  perplexity 
of  his  narrative :  but  we  must  now  take  leave  of  this  impartial  his- 
torian ;  and  reproach  is  silenced  by  our  regret  for  such  an  ureparable 
loss. 

**  The  diffsrence  of  the  eight  miles  of  Ammianus,  and  the  twelve 
of  Idattus,  can  only  embarrass  those  critics  (Yalesitis  ad  loc^)  who 
Boppose  a  great  army  to  be  a  mathematical  pointy  without  epoce  or 
cKmenaiomi. 
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infantry  was  abandoned,  surrounded,  and  cut  in  pieces.  The 
most  skilful  evolutions,  the  firmest  courage,  are  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  extricate  a  body  of  foot,  encompassed,  on  an  open 
plain,  by  superior  numbers  of  horse ;  but  the  troops  of  Valens, 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy  and  their  own  fears, 
were  crowded  into  a  narrow  space,  wh^re  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  extend  their  ranks,  or  even  to  use,  with  effect, 
their  swords  and  javelins.  In  the  midst  of  tumult^  of 
slaughter,  and  of  dismay,  the  emperor,  deserted  by  his  guards, 
and  wounded,  as  it  was  supposed,  with  an  arrow,  sought  pro- 
tection among  the  Lancearii  and  the  Mattiarii,  who  still  main- 
tained their  ground  with  some  appearance  of  order  and 
firmness.  His  ^ithful  generals,  Trajan  and  Victor,  who 
perceived  his  danger,  loudly  exclaimed  that  all  was  lost, 
unless  the  person  of  the  emperor  could  be  saved.  Some 
troop,  animated  by  their  exhortation,  advanced  to  his  relief: 
they  found  only  a  bloody  spot,  covered  with  a  heap  of  broken 
arms  and  mangled  bodies,  without  being  able  to  discover  their 
unfortunate  prince,  either  among  the  living  or  the  dead. 
Ilieir  search  could  not  indeed  be  successful,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  circumstances  with  which  some  historians  have 
related  the  death  of  the  emperor.  By  the  care  of  his  attend- 
ants, Valens  was  removed  from  the  field  of  battle  to  a 
neighboring  cottage,  where  they  attempted  to  dress  his 
wound,  and  to  provide  for  his  foture  safety.  But  this  humble 
retreat  was  instantly  surrounded  by  the  enemy :  they  tried  to 
force  the  door  ,  they  were  provoked  by  isi  discharge  of  arrows 
from  the  root,  till  at  length,  impatient  of  delay,  Siey  set  fire 
to  a  pile  of  dry  .agots,  and  cons&nmed  the  cottage  with  the 
Roman  emperor  and  his  train.  Valens  perished  in  the  flames ; 
and  a  youth,  who  dropped  fi-om  the  window,  alone  escaped,  to 
attest  the  melancholy  tale,  and  to  inform  the  Goths  of  the 
inestimable  prize  which  they  had  lost  by  their  own  rashness. 
A  great  number  of  bra\'e  and  distinguished  officers  perished 
in  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  which  equalled  in  the  actual 
loss,  and  far  surpassed  in  the  fatal  consequences,  the  misfor- 
tune which  Eome  had  formerly  sustained  in  the  fields  of 
Cannae."     Two  master-generals  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry, 

^  '*  Nee  ulla  annaUbufi,  prater  Canncnsem  pugnam,  ita  ad  iuteme- 
cionem  res  legitur  gesta.  Ammian.  zzxL  13.  Aooording  to  th« 
grave  Polybius,  no  more  than  870  horse,  and  3,000  foot^  escaped  fron 
the  field  of  OatmaB :  10,000  were  made  prisoners;  and  the  number  of 
the  slain  amounted  to  5,630  horse,  and  70,000  foot,  (Polyb.  L  iu.  p 
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two  great  officers  of  l^e  palace,  and  thirtj-five  tribanes,  were 
found  among  the  alain;  and  the  death  of  Sebastian  might 
satisfy  the  world,  that  he  was  the  Tictim,  as  well  as  the  author, 
of  the  public  calamity.  Above  two  thirds  of  the  Roman  arm  j 
were  destroyed :  and  the  darkness  of  Uie  night  was  esteemed 
a  very  &yorable  circumstance,  as  it  served  to  conceal  the  flight 
of  the  multitude,  and  to  protect  the  more  orderly  retreat  of 
Victor  and  Richomer,  who  alone,  amidst  the  general  conster- 
nation, maintained  the  advantage  of  calm  courage  and  regular 
discipline.** 

While  the  impressions  of  grief  and  terror  were  stall  recent 
in  the  minds  of  men,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician  of  the 
age  composed  the  funeral  oration  of  a  vanquished  army,  and 
of  an  unpopular  prince,  whose  throne  was  already  occupied 
by  a  stranger.  **  There  are  not  wanting,"  says  Uie  candid 
I^banius,  ^  those  who  arraign  the  prudence  of  the  emperor, 
or  who  in^ute  the  public  misfbrtune  to  the  want  of  courage 
and  discipline  in  the  troops.  For  my  own  part,  I  reverence 
the  memory  of  their  former  exploits  :  I  reverence  the  glori- 
ous death,  which  they  bravely  received,  standing,  and  fighting 
in  their  ranks :  I  reverence  the  field  of  battle,  stained  with 
their  blood,  and  the  blood  of  the  Barbarians.  Those  honor- 
able marks  have  been  already  washed  away  by  the  rains  ;  but 
the  lofty  monuments  of  their  bones,  the  bones  of  generals, 
of  centurions,  and  of  valiant  warriors,  clsdm  a  longer  period 
of  duration.  The  king  himself  fought  and  fell  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  batUe.  His  attendants  presented  him  with 
the  fleetest  horses  of  the  Imperial  stable,  that  would  soon 
have  carried  him  beyond  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  They 
vainly  pressed  him  to  reserve  his  important  life  for  the 
future  service  of  the  republic.  He  still  declared  that  he  was 
unworthy  to  survive  so  many  of  the  bravest  and  most  £uthfu. 
of  his  subjects ;  and  the  monareh  was  nobly  buried  under  b 
mountain  of  the  slain.  Let  none,  therefore,  presume  to 
ascribe  the  victory  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  fear,  the  weak- 

371,  edit  Casaubon,  870.)  livy  (zzil  49)  is  somewhat  less  bloody :  he 
Rlanghters  only  2,^700  horse,  and  40,000  foot  The  Roman  army  was 
supposed  to  consist  of  87,200  effective  men,  (zni.  86.^ 

**  We  have  giuned  some  faint  light  from  Jeron:,  (tom.  i.  p.  26  and 
in  ChroD.  p.  168,)  Victor,  (in  Epitome,)  Orosins,  (L  vU.  c.  88,  p.  664,) 
Jomandes,  (c  27,)  Zosimus,  Q.  W,  p.  230,)  Socrates,  (L  iv.  c.  88,) 
Sozomen,  (L  vi.  a  40,)  Idatius,  (in  Uhioa)  But  their  united  evi- 
deuce,  if  weighed  against  Ammianus  alone,  is  light  and  unsubrtiw- 
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1I6S8,  or  the  imprudence,  of  the  Roman  troope.  The  chidk 
and  the  soldiers  were  animated  by  the  virtue  of  th^  anoes- 
tora,  whom  they  equalled  in  discipline  and  the  arts  of  war. 
Their  generous  emulation  was  supported  by  the  love  of  glory, 
which  prompted  them  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  heat 
and  thirst,  with  fire  and  the  sword ;  and  cheerfully  to  embrace 
an  honorable  death,  as  their  refuge  a^inst  flight  and  infamy. 
The  indignation  of  the  gods  has  been  the  only  cause  of  the 
success  of  our  enemies."  Thp  truth  of  history  may  disclaim 
some  parts  of  this  panegyric,  which  cannot  strictly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  character  of  Yalens,  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  battle  *.  but  the  fairest  commendation  is  due  to  the  elo- 
quence, and  still  more  to  the  generosity,  of  the  sophist  of 
Antioch.'* 

The  pride  of  the  Goths  was  elated  by  this  memorable 
victory ;  but  their  avarice  was  disappointed  by  the  mortifying 
discovery,  that  the  richest  part  of  the  Imperial  spoi^had  been 
within  the  walls  of  Hadrianople.  They  hastened  to  possess 
the  reward  of  their  valor ;  but  they  were  encountered  by  the 
remains  of  a  vanquished  army,  with  an  intrepid  resolution, 
which  was  the  effect  of  thdr  despair,  and  the  only  hope  of 
their  safety.  The  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  ramparts  of  the 
adjacent  camp,  were  lined  with  military  engines,  that  threw 
stones  of  an  enormous  weight;  and  astonished  the  ignorant 
Barbarians  by  the  noise,  and  velocity,  still  more  than  by  the 
real  effects,  of  the  discharge.  The  soldiers,  the  citizens,  the 
provincials,  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  were  united  in  the 
danger,  and  in  the  defence :  the  furious  assault  of  the  Goths 
was  repulsed ;  their  secret  arts  of  treachery  and  treason  were 
discovered;  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict  of  many  hours, 
they  retired  to  iheif  tents ;  convinced,  by  experience,  that  it 
would  be  fiur  more  ^^visable  to  observe  the  treaty,  which 
their  sagacious  leader  had  tacitly  stipulated  with  the  fortifi- 
cations of  great  and  populous  cities.  After  the  hasty  and 
impolitic  massacre  of  three  hundred  deserters,  an  act  of 
justice  extremely  useful  to  the  discipline  of  the  Boman 
armies,  the  Goths  indignantly  raised  the  siege  of  Hadrianople. 
The  scene  of  war  and  tumiUt  was  instantly  converted  into  a 
silent  solitude:  the  multitude  suddenly  disappeared;  the 
secret  paths  of  the  woods  and  mountains  were  marked  with 
the  footsteps  of  the  trembling  fugitives,  who  sought  a  refuge 

• 

**  libanius  de  ulciscend.  Julian,  nece,  c.  8,  ia  Fabridos,  Biblioi 
Oriee.  torn,  vil  p.  146 — 148. 
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ia  the  distant  cities  of  Illjriciiin  and  Macedonit*;  and  the 
fiuthful  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  treasury,  cautiously 
proceeded  in  search  of  the  emperor,  of  whose  death  they 
were  still  ignorant.  The  tide  of  the  Qothic  inundation  rolled 
from  the  walls  of  Hadrianople  to  the  suburbs  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Barbarians  were  surpiised  with  tbe  splendid 
appearance  of  the  capital  of  the  East,  the  height  and  extent 
of  the  walk,  the  myriads  of  wealthy  and  afinghted  citizens 
who  crowded  the  ramparts,  and  the  various  prospect  of  the 
sea  and  land.  While  they  gazed  with  hopeless  desire  on  the 
inaccessible  beauties  of  Constantinople,  a  sally  was  made 
from  one  of  the  gates  by  a  party  of  Sar«cens,**  who  had 
been  fortunately  engaged  in  the  service  of  Valens.  The 
cavalry  of  Scythia  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  Admirable  swift- 
ness and  spirit  of  the  Arabian  horses:  th^r  riders  were 
skilled  in  the  evolutions  of  irregular  war ;  and  the  Northern 
Barbariailk  were  astonished  and  dismayed,  by  the  inhuman 
ferocily  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  South.  A  Gothic  soldier 
was  slain  by  the  dagger  of  an  Arab ;  and  the  hairy,  naked 
savage,  applying  his  lips  to  the  wound,  expressed  a  horrid 
delight,  while  he  sucked  the  blood  of  his  vanquished  enemy.*^ 
The  army  of  the  Goths,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  wealthy 
suburbs  and  the  adjacent  territory,  slowly  moved,  from  the 
Bosphorus,  to  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Thrace.  The  important  pass  of  Succi  was  betrayed 
by  the  fear,  or  the  misconduct,  of  Maurus;  and  the  Bar- 
barians, who  no  longer  had  any  resistance  to  apprehend  from 
the  scattered  and  vanquished  troops  of  the  East,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  face  of  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country,  as  far 
as  the  confines  of  Italv  and  the  Hadriatic  Sea.*' 


*'  Valens  had  gained,  or  rather  purchased,  the  friendi^p  of  the 
Saracens,  whose  vezations  inroads  were  felt  on  the  borders  of  Phoe- 
nicia, Faleatine,  and  Egypt  The  Christian  fi^th  had  been  lately 
introdaced  among  a  people,  reserved,  in  a  future  age,  to  propagate 
another  religion,  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  104, 106, 
141.    Mem.  Ecdes.  torn.  viL  p.  693.) 

*^  Grinitus  quidam,  nudus  omnia  prseter  pubem,  subraumim  et 
lugubre  strepens.  Ammiaa  xxxl  16,  and  Vales,  ad  loc  The  Arabs 
onen  fought  naked ;  a  custom  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their  sultry 
climate,  and  ostentatious  bravery.  The*^  description  of  this  unknown 
savage  is  the  lively  portrait  of  Derar,  a  name  so  dreadful  to  the 
Ghristiaos  d  Syria.  See  Ockley's  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  voL  i  p^  72, 
•4,81 

**  Tbe  series  of  events  may  still  be  traced  in  the  last  pages  d  k-^^ 
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The  Romans,  who  so  coollj,  and  so  concisely,  mention,  the 
acta  of  justice  which  were  exercised  by  the  legions,**  reserve 
their  compassion,  and  their  eloquence,  for  their  own  suffer- 
ings, when  the  provinces  were  invaded,  and  desolated,  by  the 
arms  of  the  successful  Barbarians.  The  simple  circumstan- 
tial narrative  (did  such  a  narrative  exist)  of  the  ruin  of  a 
single  town,  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  single  fitmily,"*  might 
exhibit  an  interesting  and  instructive  picture  of  human  man- 
ners: but  thoL  tedious  repetition  of  vague  and  declamatory 
complainti>  would  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  most  patient 
reade**.  The  same  censure  may  be  applied,  though  not  per* 
hsps  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  pro&ne,  and  the  ecclesiastieal, 
writers  of  this  unhappy  period;  that  their  minds  were  in- 
flamed by  popular  and  religious  animosity ;  and  that  the  true 
sisse  and  color  c^  every  object  is  falsified  by  the  exaggera- 
tions of  their  corrupt  eloquence.  The  vehement  Jerom^*' 
might  justly  deplore  the  calamities  inflicted  by  the  #i>ths,  and 
their  barbarous  allies,  on  his  native  country  of  Pannonia,  and 
the  wide  extent  of  the  provinces,  from  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople to  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  the  rapes,  the  mas- 
sacres, the  conflagrations ;  and,  above  all,  the  profanation  of 
i*he  churches,  that  were  turned  into  stables,  and  the  contemptu- 
ous treatment  of  the  relics  of  holy  martyrs.  But  the  Saint  is 
surely  transported  beyond  the  limits  of  nature  and  history, 
when  he  affirms,  "  that,  in  those  desert  countries,  nothing  was 
left  except  the  sky  and  the  earth  ;  that,  after  the  destruction 

mianus,  (xxxl  15,  16.)  Zosimus,  (I  iv.  p.  227,  231,)  whom  we  aro 
now  reduced  to  cherish,  misplaces  the  sally  of  the  Arabs  before  the 
death  of  Valens.  Eunapiua  (in  Excerpt.  Legat  p.  20)  praises  the 
fertility  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  dkc 

'*  Observe  with  how  much  indifference  Caesar  relates,  in  the  Com- 
mentaries  of  the  QaUic  war,  that  he  put  to  death  the  whole  senate  of 
the  Yenetiftfci^ho  had  yielded  to  his  mercy,  (iil  16 ;)  that  he  labored 
to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  of  the  Eburones,  (vL  31 ;)  that  forty 
thousand  persona  were  massacred  at  Bourges  bj  tiie  just  revenge  of 
his  soldiers,  who  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  (vii  2*7,)  Ac. 

^^  Such  are  the  accounts  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburgh,  by  the  ecdc* 
siastic  and  the  fisherman,  which  Mr.  Harte  has  transcribed,  (Hisl  of 
Qnstavus  Adolphus,  vol  L  p.  813 — 820,)  with  some  apprehension  of 
violating  the  dignity  of  history. 

^"'  Et  vastatis  urbibus,  hominibusque  interfectis,  solitudinem  et 
raritatem  beitiarum  quoque  fieri,  et  volatilitan,  pisdumque :  testis  Ill^i- 
cum  est,  testis  Thracia,  testis  in  quo  ortus  sum  solum,  (Pannonia;) 
qU  prater  cesium  et  terram,  et  crescentes  vepres,  ot  eondema  sylviir- 
mm  eimcta  perierunt  Tom.  vil  p.  250,  ad  1,  Cap.  Sophonios;  ami 
SooL  i  p.  26. 
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tii  the  cities,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  human  raoe,  the  land 
was  overgrown  with  thick  forests  and  inextricable  brambles ; 
and  that  the  universal  desolation,  announced  by  the  prophet 
Zephaniah,  was  accomplished,  in  the  scarcity  of  the  beasts, 
the  birds,  and  even  of  the  fish."  These  complaints  were 
pronounced  about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Valens; 
and  the  lUyrian  provinces,  which  were  constantly  exposed  to 
the  invasion  and  passage  of  the  Barbarians,  still  continued, 
after  a  eidamitous  period  of  ten  centuries,  to  supply  new 
materials  for  rapine  and  destnjgtion.  Gould  it  even  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  large  tract  of  country  had  been  left  without 
cultivation  and  without  inhabitants,  the  consequences  might 
not  have  been  so  fisital  to  the  inferior  productions  of  animated 
nature.  The  useful  and  feeble  animals,  which  are  nourished 
by  the  hand  of  man,  might  suffer  and  perish,  if  they  were 
deprived  of  his  protection ;  but  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  his 
enemies  os/his  victims,  would  multiply  in  the  free  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  solitary  domain.  The  various 
tribes  that  people  the  air,  or  the  waters,  are  still  less  connected 
with  the  &te  of  the  human  species ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  fish  of  the  Danube  would  have  felt  more  terror  and 
distress,  from  the  approach  of  a  voracious  pike,  than  from  the 
hostile  inroad  of  a  GoUiic  army« 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  just  measure  of  the  calamities 
of  Europe,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  same  calamities 
would  soon  extend  to  the  peaceful  countries  of  Asia.  The  sons 
of  the  Groths  had  been  judiciously  distributed  through  the  cities 
of  the  East ;  and  the  arts  of  education  were  employed  to  polish. 
And  subdue,  the  native  fierceness  of  their  temper.  In  the  space 
Df  about  twelve  years,  their  numbers  had  continually  increased ; 
and  the  children,  who,  in  the  first  emigration,  were  sent  over 
bhe  Hellespont,  had  attained,  with  rapid  growth,  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  perfect  manhood."*  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceal from  th&i  knowledge  the  events  of  the  Gothic  war ;  and, 
as  those  daring  youths  had  not  studied  the  language  of  dissim* 
ulation,  they  betrayed  their  wish,  their  desire,  perhaps  their 
intention,  to  emulate  the  glorious  example  of  their  fathers. 
The  danger  of  the  times  seemed  to  justify  the  jealous  sus- 


"'  Eunaf  ins  (in  Excerpt.  Legat  p.  20)  foolishly  supposes  a  pr<e' 
tematund  growth  of  the  young  Goths,  that  he  may  iotroduce  Oad- 
nm^s  ariBod  men,  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeUi,  Ac  Surh  was 
the  Greek  eloquecce  of  the  times. 
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pidons  of  the  provincials ;  and  these  suspicions  were  admitted 
as  unquestionable  evidence,  that  the  Goths  of  Asia  had  formed 
a  secret  and  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  public  safety. 
The  death  of  Valens  had  left  the  East  without  a  sovereign ; 
and  Julius,  who  filled  the  important  station  of  master-general 
of  the  troops,  with  a  high  reputation  of  diligence  and  ability, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  consult  the  senate  of  Constantinople ; 
which  he  considered,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  as  the 
lepresentative  council  of  the  nation.  As  soon  as*  he  had 
obtained  the  discretionary  power  of  acting  as  he  should  judge 
most  expedient  for  the  good  orihe  republic,  he  ibssembled  the 
principal  officers,  and  privately  concerted  effectual  measures 
for  the  execution  of  his  bloody  design.  An  order  was  imme- 
diately promulgated,  that,  on  a  stated  day,  the  Gothic  youth 
should  assemble  in  the  capital  cities  of  their  respective  prov- 
inces ;  and,  as  a  report  was  industriously  circulated,  that  they 
were  summoned  to  receive  a  liberal  gift  of  lands  aad  money, 
the  pleasing  hope  allayed  the  fury  of  their  resentment,  and, 
perhaps,  suspended  the  motions  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the 
appointed  day,  the  unarmed  crowd  of  the  Gothic  youth  was 
carefully  collected  in  the  square  or  Forum ;  the  streets  and 
avenues  were  occupied  by  the  Koman  troops,  and  the  roofe 
of  the  houses  were  covered  with  archers  and  slingers.  At 
the  same  hour,  in  all  the  cities  of  the  East,  the  signal  was 
given  of  indiscriminate  slaughter ;  and  the  provinces  of  Asia 
were  delivered  by  the  cruel  prudence  of  Julius,  from  a  domestic 
enemy,  who,  in  a  few  months,  might  have  carried  fire  and 
sword  firom  the  Hellespont  to  the  Euphrates."'  The  urgent 
consideration  of  the  public  safety  may  undoubtedly  authorize 
the  violation  of  every  positive  law.  How  far  that,  or  any 
other,  consideration  may  operate  to  dissolve  the  natural  obli- 
gations of  humanity  and  justice,  is  a  doctrine  of  which  I  still 
desire  to  remain  ignorant. 

The  emperor  Gratian  was  far  advanced  on  his  march 
towards  the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  when  he  was  informed,  at 
first  by  the  confused  voice  of  fame,  and  afterwards  by  the 
more  accurate  reports  of  Victor  and  Richomer,  that  his  im- 


'*'  AmmiaDus  eyidently  approres  this  execution,  efficacia  veloz  e( 
Mdutaris,  which  concludes  his  work,  (xxxi.  16.)  Zosimus,  who  is  ctni- 
008  and  copious,  (1.  iv.  p.  238 — ^236,)  mistakes  the  date,  and  labon  U 
find  the  reason,  why  Julius  did  not  consult  the  emper<nr  Theodoao^ 
who  had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne  of  the  East. 
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patient  colleague  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  that  two  thirds 
of  the  Roman  army  were  exterminated  by  the  sword  of  the 
Tictorions  Goths.  Whatever  resentment  the  rash  and  jealous 
vanity  of  his  uncle  might  deserve,  the  resentment  of  a  gen 
erous  mind  is  easily  subdued  by  the  softer  emotions  of  gprief 
imd  compassion ;  and  even  the  sense  of  pity  was  soon  lost  in 
the  serious  and  alarming  consideration  of  the  state  of  the 
lepnliic  Gratian  was  too  iate  to  assist,  he  was  too  weak  to 
levenge,  his  unfortunate  colleague ;  and  the  valiant  and  modest 
youth  felt  himself  unequal  to  Uie  support  of  a  sinking  world. 
A  formidable  tempest  of  the  Barbarians  of  Germany  seemed 
ready  to  burst  over  the  provinces  of  Gaul ;  and  the  mind  of 
Gratian  was  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  administration 
of  the  Western  empire.  In  this  important  crisis,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  East,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Gothic  war,  required 
the  vmdivided  attention  of  a  hero  and  a  statesman.  A  subject 
invested  with  such  ample  command  would  not  long  have  pre- 
served his  fidelity  to  a  distant  beneScu^tor ;  and  Uie  Imperial 
coundl  embraced  the  wise  and  manly  resolution  of  conferring 
an  obligation,  rather  than  of  yielding  to  an  insult.  It  was  the 
wish  of  Gfatian  to  bestow  the  purple  as  the  reward  of  virtue ; 
but,  at  the  uge  of  nineteen,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  prince,  educated 
in  Uie  supreme  rank,  to  understand  the  true  characters  of  his 
ministers  and  generals.  He  attempted  to  weigh,  with  an  ini- 
partial  hand,  £eir  various  merits  and  defects  ;  and,  whilst  he 
checked  the  rash  confidence  of  ambition,  he  distrusted  the 
cautious  wisdom  which  despaired  of  the  republic.  As  each 
moment  of  delay  diminished  something  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  future  sovereign  of  the  East,  the  situation 
of  the  times  would  not  allow  a  tedious  debate.  The  choice 
of  Gralian  was  soon  declared  in  fjEivor  of  an  exile,  whose 
father,  only  three  years  before,  had  sufiEered,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority,  an  unjust  and  ignominious  death.  The 
great  Theodosius,  a  name  celebrated  in  history,  and  dear  to 
the  Catholic  church,'*^  was  summoned  to  the  Imperial  court, 
which  had  gradually  r^reated  from  the  confines  of  Thrace  to 

-'*  A  life  of  TheodoBim  the  Great  was  oompoeed  in  the  last  cen- 
tnry,  (Paris,  1679,  in  4to  \  1680,  12mo.,)  to  bflame  the  mind  of 
the  yoimg  Danphin  with  Oatholtc  zeal.  The  antlior,  Flechier,  after* 
nards  bishop  of  Nismes,  was  a  celebrated  preacher;  and  his  history 
ii  adorned,  or  tainted,  with  pulpit  eloquence;  but  he  takes  his 
lyyTMMg  from  Baronius,  and  his  principles  from  St  Ambrose  and  St 
Augustm. 
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the  nuM'e  secare  station  of  SbmiuiiL  Fire  months  after  th« 
death  of  Valens,  the  emperor  Giatian  produced  befiire  the 
assembled  troops  his  coUeague  and  their  master ;  who^  after 
a  modest,  perhaps  a  sincere,  resistance,  was  compelled  to 
accept,  amidst  the  general  acclamations,  the  diadem,  the 
purple,  and  the  equal  title  o(  Augustus.^*  The  provinces  of 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  Igypt,  over  which  Valens  had  reigned, 
^rere  resigned  to  the  administration  of  the  new  emperor;  but, 
M  he  was  specially  intmsted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Gothie 
war,  the  Illyrian  praefecture  was  dismembered ;  and  the  two 
^reat  dioceses  of  Dada  and  Macedonia  were  added  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Eastern  empire.^** 

The  same  province,  and  perhaps  the  same  city,"^  which 
hadgiven  to  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Trajan,  and  the  talents 
cf  J^drian,  was  the  orignal  seat  of  another  £unily  of  Span- 
iards, who,  in  a  less  fortunate  age,  possessed,  near  fourscore 
years,  the  declining  empire  of  Rome.^*'  They  emei^ed  from 
the  obscurity  of  municipal  honors  by  the  active  spirit  <^  the 
elder  Theodosius,  a  general  whose  exploits  in  Britain  and 
Africa  have  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts  of  the 
annals  of  Valentinian.  The  son  of  that  general,  who  likewise 
bore  the  name  of  Theodosius,  was  educated,  by  skilful  pre- 
ceptors, in  the  liberal  studies  of  youth ;  but  he  was  instructed 
in  the  art  of  war  by  the  tender  care  and  severe  discipline  of 

'**  The  birthf  character,  and  elevation  of  Theodosius  are  marked 
inPacatus,  ^in  Paoegjr.  Vet.  xii.  10,  11,  12,)  Themistius,  (Orai  ziv. 
p.  182,)  Zocamu«,  L  iv.  p.  231,)  Augnstin.  (de  Oivitat  Del  v.  26,) 
Oroaius,  (L  vii.  c.  34,)  Sozomeo,  ^L  vil  c  2,)  Socrates,  (L  v.  c.  2,) 
Theodoret,  (1.  v.  c  6j  Philostorgius,  (L  ix.  c.  17,  with  Godefroy,  p. 
iJ98,)  the  Epitome  of  Victor,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper,  Idatius, 
and  Maroellmus,  in  the  Thesaunu  Tempormn  of  Scaliger.* 

>«•  TiUemont,  Hist  des  Emperenra,  torn.  y.  p.  116,  ite. 

'^^  Jtaliea,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  for  his  wounded  yeteraoa 
of  Italy,  The  ruins  still  appear,  about  a  league  above  Seville,  but  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  See  the  Hispania  Ilfustrata  of  Konius, 
A  short,  though  valuable  treatise,  c.  xvii  p.  64 — 67. 

^**  I  agree  with  TiUemont  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  726) 
in  suspecting  the  royal  pedigree,  which  remained  a  secret  tffl  the 
promotion  of  Theodosius.  Even  after  that  event,  the  sa^ence  of 
racatus  outweighs  tbe  venal  evidence  of  Themistius,  Victor,  and 
Olaudian,  who  connect  the  family  of  Theodosius  with  the  blood  of 
Tri^an  and  Hadrian. 

'  I  ■  ■ I 

*  Add  t  hostile  fragment  of  Eanafiitts.     Mai,  p.  273,  in 
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h»  father.^**  Under  the  standard  of  such  a  leader,  young 
Theodosius  sought  glory  and  knowledge,  in  the  most  distant 
scenes  of  military  action ;  inured  his  constitution  to  the  differ- 
ence of  seasons  and  climates ;  distinguished  his  valor  by  sea 
and  land ;  and  observed  the  various  warfare  of  the  Scots,  the 
Saxons,  and  the  Moors.  His  own  merit,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  soon  raised  him  to  a 
separate  command ;  and,  in  the  station  of  Duke  of  Misaea,  he 
vanquished  an  army  of  Sarmatians;  saved  the  province; 
deserved  the  love  of  the  soldiers ;  and  provoked  the  envy  of 
the  court"*  His  rising  fortunes  were  soon  blasted  by  the 
disgrace  and  execution  of  his  illustrious  fether ;  and  Theodo- 
sius obtained,  as  a  favor,  the  permission  of  retiring  to  a  private 
life  in  his  native  province  of  Spain.  He  displayed  a  firm  and 
temperate  character  in  the  ease  with  which  he  adapted  him- 
self to  this  new  situation.  His  time  was  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  town  and  country  ^  the  spirit,  which  had  animated 
his  public  conduct,  was  shown  in  the  active  and  affectionate 
performance  of  every  social  duty ;  and-  the  diligence  of  the 
soldier  was  profitably  converted  to  the  improvement  of  his 
ample  patrimony,"*  which  lay  between  Valladolid  and  Sego- 
via, in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  district,  still  famous  for  a  most 
exquisite  breed  of  sheep."'  From  the  innocent,  but  humble 
labors  of  his  &rm,  Theodosius  was  transported,  in  less  than 
four  months,  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  the 
whole  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  will  not  perhaps 
afford  a  similar  example,  of  an  elevation  at  the  same  time  so 
purp  and  so  honorable.  The  princes  who  peaceably  inherit 
the  sceptre  of  their  fathers,  claim  and  enjoy  a  legal  right,  the 

*"'  Facatas  Gcnnpares,  and  oonsequentlv  prefers,  the  youth  of  Theo- 
dosius to  the  miutary  education  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  the 
second  Africanus;  who,  like  him,  had  served  under  their  fathers, 

(xiLS.)      . 

"*  Ammiaous  (zxix.  6)  mentions  this  victory  of  Theodosius  Junior 
Dux  MfbsiaB,  primli  etiam  turn  lanugine  juvenis,  priaceps  postea  per- 
speetissimus. .  The  same  fact  is  attested  by  Themisiius  and  2^imus  * 
but  Theodoret,  (L  v.  c:  5,)  who  adds  some  curious  circumstances, 
itrangely  applies  it  to  the  time  of  the  interregnum. 

*"  Pacatus  (ia  Panegyr.  Vet  xiL-9)  prefers  the  rustic  lijfe  of 
Tfieododus  to  that  of  Cmdnnatus ;  the  one  was  the  effect  of  choice^ 
the  other  of  poverty. 

^"  M.  D'Anville  (Geographie  Ancienne,  tom.  i.  p.  25)  has  fizdd 
the  situation  of  Caucha,  or  Coca,  in  the  old  province  of  Oalttdi^ 
whore  Zoeimas  and  Idatias  have  placed  the  birth,  or  patrioMMiy,  of 
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more  secure  as  it  is  absolutely  distinct  froii  the  merits  of 
^heir  personal  characters.  The  subjects,  ivho,  in  a  monarchal 
or  a  popular  state,  acquire  the  possession  of  supreme  power^ 
may  have  raised  themselves,  by  the  superiority  either  of 
genius  or  virtue,  above  the  heads  of  their  equals ;  but  their 
virtue  is  seldom  exempt  from  ambition ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
successful  candidate  is  frequently  stained,  by  the  guilt  of 
conspiracy,  or  civil  wai*.  Even  in  those  governments  which 
allow  the  reigning  monarch  to  declare  a  colleague  or  a  sue* 
cessor,  his  partial  choice,  which  may  be  influenced  by  the 
blindest  passions,  is  often  directed  to  an  unworthy  object 
But  the  most  suspicious  malignity  cannot  ascribe  to  Theodo 
sius,  in  his  obscure  solitude  of  Caucha,  the  arts,  the  desires, 
or  even  the  hopes,  of  an  ambitious  statesman ;  and  the  name 
of  the  Exile  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  if  his  genu- 
ine and  distinguished  virtues  had  not  left  a  deep  impression  in 
the  Imperial  court  During  the  season  of  prosperity,  he  had 
been  n^lected ;  but,  in  the  public  distress,  his  superior  merit 
was  universally  felt  and  acknowledged.  What  confidence 
must  have  been  reposed  in  his  integrity,  since  Gratian  could 
trust,  that  a  pious  son  would  forgive,  hi  the  sake  of  the 
republic,  the  murder  of  his  &ther !  What  expectations  must 
have  been  formed  of  his  abilities  to  encourage  the  hope,  that 
a  single  man  could  save,  and  restore,  the  empire  of  the  East  1 
Theodosius  was  invested  with  the  purple  in  the  thirty4hird 
year  of  his  age.  The  vulgar  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
manly  beauty  of  his  face,  and  the  graceful  majesty  of  his 
person,  which  they  were  pleased  to  compare  with  the  pictures 
and  medals  of  the  emperor  Trajan ;  whilst  intelligent  observers 
discovered,  in  the  qualities  of  his  heart  and  understanding,  a 
more  important  resemblance  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the 
Eloman  princes. 

It  is  not  without  the  most  sincere  regret,  that  I  must  now 
take  leave  of  an  accurate  and  faithful  guide,  who  has  com- 
posed the  histoid  of  his  own  times,  without  indulging  the  pre- 
judices and  passions,  which  usually  affect  the  mind  of  a 
contemporary.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  terminates  his 
useful  work  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Yalens,  recommends 
the  more  glorious  subject  of  the  ensuing  reign  to  the  youthful 
vigor  and  eloquence  of  the  rising  generation."'    The  rising 

m 

'''■'■■'     f  '  ■  ■    ■  -     - 

*^*  Let  OB  hear  A&imiantiB  himself.  Hsec,  ut  miles  auocdam  el 
(^rmeoB,  a  priooipata  Ossans  Nerva  exsrsus,  adueque  Yalenlls  intsr^ 
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geLertitlon  was  not  disposed  to  accept  hk  advice  or  to  imilsfca 
bis  example  ;  "*  and,  in  the  study  of  the  reign  of  Theodosios, 
we  are  reduced  to  illustrate  the  partial  narratire  of  Zosimus, 
hy  the  ohscure  hints  of  fragments  and  chronicles,  by  the 
figurative  style  of  poetry  or  pan^yric,  and  by  the  precari- 
aas  assistance  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who,  in  the  heat 
of  religious  Action,  are  apt  to  despise  the  pro&ne  virtues  of 
siuoenty  and  moderation.  Conscious  of  these  disadvantages, 
which  wiU  continue  to  involve  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  I  shall  proceed  with 
doubtful  and  timorous  steps.  Yet  I  may  boldly  pronounce, 
that  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  was  never  reveng&d  by  any 
signal  or  decisive  victory  of  Theodosius  over  the  Barbarians : 
and  the  expressive  silence  of  his  venal  orators  may  be  con- 
firmed by  tiie  observation  of  the  condition  and  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  fabric  of  a  mighty  state,  which  has  been 
reared  by  the  labors  of  successive  ^es,  could  not  be  over- 
turned by  the  misfortune  of  a  single  day,  if  the  &tal  power  of 
the  imagination  did  not  exaggerate  the  real  measure  of  the 
<ialamity.  The  loss  of  forty  Uiousand  Romans,  who  fell  in 
the  plains  of  Hadrianople,  might  have  been  soon  recruited  in 
the  populous  provinces  of  the  East,  which  contained  so  many 
millions  of  inhabitants.  The  courage  of  a  soldier  is  found  to 
be  the  cheapest,  and  most  common,  quality  of  human  nature ; 
and  sufficient  skill  to  encounter  an  undisciplined  foe  might  have 
been  speedily  taught  by  the  care  of  the  surviving  centurions. 
If  the  Barbarniis  were  mounted  on  the  horses,  and  equipped 
with  the  armor,  of  their  vanquished  enemies,  the  numerous 
studs  of  Gappadoda  and  Spain  would  have  supplied  new 
squadrons  of  cavalry;  the  thirty-four  arsenals  of  the  empire 
were  plentifully  stored  with  magaanes  of  offensive  and  defen- 
■      ■        I  .    ■       ■    ■      ..       .  I    . 

iixjm,  pro  virium  explicavi  i]Qensiir& :  opus  veritatem  profcssum  nun- 
qtuuD,  nt  arHtror,  saens,  silentio  aiisns  corrumpere  vel  mendacio.^  Scri« 
bant  reli|ua  potiores  astate,  doctrinisf^ueflorentes.  Quos  id,  si  libuerit, 
aggressuros,  procadere  lingoas  ad  majorea  moneo  stilos.  Ammian.  zxzi 
16.  The  iaiBt  thirteen  books,  a  supei^cial  epitome  of  two  hundred  tmd 
Afty-seyen  y^ars,  are  now  lost :  the  last  eighteen,  which  contain  no 
More  than  twenty-five  years,  still  preserve  ihe  oopione  and  authentic 
history  of  his  own  times. 

^^*  ^mmianus  was  tiie  last  subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a  pro&ne 
history  in  the  Latin  language.  The  East,  in  the  next  century,  producisd 
fome  rhetorical  historians,  Zosimus,  Olympiodorus,  Malchus,  Oandldus, 
itaL  See  VoBsins  de  Historicis  Grttds,  L  li  e.  18,  de  Historids  Laiinis 
I E  &  10,  Ac. 
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Hve  arms :  and  the  wealth  <^  Asia  might  still  have  yielded  an 
ample  fund  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Bat  the  effects  which 
were  produced  by  the  battle  of  Hadrianople  on  the  minds  of 
the  Bwbarians  and  of  the  Romans,  extended  the  victory  of  the 
fiHtner,  and  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  ht  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  single  day.  A  Gothic  chief  was  heard  to  declare,  with  in-* 
Solent  moderation,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  fetigued  with 
slaughter :  but  that  he  was  astonished  how  a  pec^le,  who  fled 
before  him  like  a  Bock  of  sheep,  could  still  presume  to  dispute 
the  possessioii  of  their  treasures  and  provinces.'**  The  same 
terrors  which  the  name  of  the  Huns  had  spread  among  the 
Gt>thic  tribes,  were  ini^ired, .  by  the  formidable  name  of  the 
Goths,  among  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  the  Roman  empire.*^ 
If  Theodosius,  hastily  collecting  his  scattered  forces,  had  led 
them  into  the  field  to  encounter  a  victorious  enemy,  his  army 
would  have  been  vanquished  by  th^r  own  fears;  and  his 
rashness  could  not  have  been  excused  by  the  chance  of  sue- 
cess.  But  the  great  Theodosius,  an  epithet  which  he  honor- 
ably deserved  on  this  momentous  occasion,  conducted  himself 
as  the  firm  and  Mthful  guardian  of  the  republic  He  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  the  Mace- 
donian diocese;  "^  from  whence  he  could  wateh  the  irfegular 
motions  of  the  Barbarians,  and  direct,  the  operations  of  his^ 
lieutenants,  from  the  gates  of  Ckmstantinople  to  the  shores  of 
the  Hadriatic.  The  ^rtifications  and  garrisons  of  the  cities 
were  strengthened ;  and  the  troops,  among  whom  a  sense  of 
order  and  disdpliiie  was  revived,  were  insensibly  emboldened 
by  the  confidence  of  their  own  safety..  From  these  secure 
stations,  they  were  encouraged  to  make  Sequent  sallies  on  the 
Barbarians,  who  infested  the  adjacent  country ;  and,  as  they 
were  seldom  allowed  to  engage,  without  some  decisive  supe^ 
riority,  either  of  ground  or  of  numbers,  their  enterprises  were, 
for  the  most  part,  successful ;  and  they  were  soon  convinced, 
by  their  own  experience,  of  the  possibility  of  vanquislung  their 
■nvineible  enemies.    The  detachments  of  these  separate  gar- 

'**  Chrysoetom,  torn.  I  p.  8i4,  edit  MoDt&Q9oa  I  have  verified  aod 
eziunined  this  passage :  but  I  should  neyer,  without  the  aid  of  Tillo- 
moot^  (Hist,  des  £mp.  torn.  y.  p.  162,)  have  detected  an  historical  anee 
dote,  in  a  strange  medley-  of  moral  and  mjrstic  exhortations^  addressed, 
by  the  preacher  of  Antioch,  to  a  joaog  widow. 

"*  Eunapius,  in  Excerpt  Legatioa  u  21. 

"^  See  Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the  Xiaw&    Codev  Theodos  tcNift, 
L  IVolegomen.  p.  xciz.— dv. 
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nsoDft  were  generally  united  into  small  armies;  tlie  same 
eantious  measures  were  pursued,  according  to  an  extensive  and 
weU-coneerted  plan  of  operations;  the  events  of  each  daj 
added  strength  and  spirit  to  the  Roman  arms ;  and  the  artful 
diligence  of  the  epoperor,  who  circulated  the  most  Jhvorable 
reports  of  the  socoess  of  the  war,  contributed  to  subdue  the 
pride  of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  animate  the  hopes  and  courage 
of  his  subjects.  I^  instead  of  this  £unt  and  imperfect  outline^ 
we  could  accurately  r^resent  the  counsels  and  actions  of  Theo- 
dofiiusy  in  four  successive  campaigns,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  his  consummate  skill  would  deserve  the  applause  of  every 
railitaiy  reader.  The  r^ublic  had  formerly  been  saved  by  the 
delays  of  Fabius ;  and,  while  the  ^lendid  trc^hies  of  Scipio, 
in  the  field  of  Zama,  attract  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  camps 
and  marches  of  the  dictator  among  the  hills  of  the  Campania, 
may  claim  a  juster  proportion  of  the  solid  imd  independent 
fiune,  which  the  general  is  not  compdiled  to  share,  either  with 
fortune  or  with  his  troops.  Such  was  likewise  tiie  merit  of 
Theodosius ;  and  the  infirmities  of  his  body,  which  most  unsea- 
sonably languished  under  a  long  and  dangerous  disease,  could 
not  oppress  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  or  divert  his  att^tion  from 
the  public  service."' 

The  deliverance  and  peace  of  the  Roman  provinces  "*  was 
the  work  of  prudence,  rather  than  of  valor :  uie  prudence  *of 
Theodosius  was  seeonded  by  fortune :  and  the  emperor  never 
failed  to  seize,  and  to  improve,  every  favorable  circumstance. 
As  long  as  the  superior  genius  of  Fritigern  preserved  the 
union,  and  directed  the  motions  of  the  Barbarians,  their  power 
was  not  inadequate  to  the  conquest  of  a  great  emfure.  The 
death  of  that  hercvthe  predecessor  and  master  of  the  renowned 
Alaric,  relieved  an  impatient  multitude  from  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  discipline  and  discretion.  The  Barbarians,  who  had 
been  restrained  by  his  authority,  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
dictates  of  th^r  passions;   and  their  passions  were  seldom 

^ , _         _  ■■_■  _  ■  ■  —  --■ 

***  Most  writers  insist  on  the  ilhiess,  and  long  repose,  of  Tbcodo- 
BIOS,  at  Thessftlonica :  Zosimns,  to  diminish  his  glory ;  Jomandcs,  to 
bvor  the  Goths}  and  the  eodesiastieal  writers,  to  introdnoe  his 
baptism. 

1"  Compare  Themistius  (Orat  jiv.  p.  181)  with  Zosimus,  (1.  iv.  & 
282,)  Jomandes,  (c.  xxvii.  p.  649,)  and  the  prolix  Commentair  of  M.  ds 
Buai  (Hist,  des  Peuples,  Ac,  torn.  vL  p.  4'7'7— 662.)  The  Chronidet 
of  Ufttius  aiid  Marcellinns  allude,  in  general  terms,  to  ma^a  certa> 
mbu^  WMgna  nwUaqufi  prssUa.  The  two  epithets  are  not  easily  recm 
dad. 
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uniform  or  consistent.  An  army  of  conquerors  was  broken 
into  mimy  disorderly  bands  of  savage  robber*;  and  their  blind 
and  irregular  fury  was  not  less  pernicious  to  themselves,  than 
to  their  enemies.  Their  mischievous  disposition  was  shown 
in  the  destruction  of  every  object  which  they  wanted  strength 
to  remove,  or  taste  to  enjoy ;  and  they  often  consumed,  with 
.  improvident  rage,  the  harvests,  or  the  granaries,  which  soon 
afterwards  became  necessary  for  their  own  subsistence.  A 
•pint  of  discord  arose  among  the  ind^ndent  tribes  and  na* 
tions,  which  had  been  united  only  by  the  bands  of  a  loose  and 
voluntary  alliance.  The  troops  of  the  Huns  and  the  Aiani 
would  naturally  upbraid  the  flight  of  the  Goths ;  who  were 
not  disposed  to  use  with  moderation  the  advantages  of  their 
fortune ;  the  andent  jealousy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visi- 
goths could  not  long  be  suspended ;  and  the  haughty  chiefe 
still  remembered  the  insults  and  injuries,  which  they  had 
reciprocally  oibred,  or  sustained,  while  the  nation  was  seated 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube.  The  progress  of  domes- 
tic faction  abated  the  more  diffusive  sentiment  of-  national 
animosity ;  and  the  officers  of  Theodosius  were  instructed  to 
purchase,  with  liberal  gifts  and  promises,  Uie  retreat  or  ser- 
vice of  the  discontented  party.  The  acquisition  of  Modar,  a 
prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Amali,  gftve  a  bold  and  &ith- 
ml  champion  to  the  cause  of  Rome.  The  illustrious  deserter 
soon  obtained  the  rank  of  master-general,  with  an  important 
command ;  surprised  an  army  of  his  countrymen,  who  were 
immersed  in  wine  and  sleep ;  and,  after  a  cruel  slaughter  of 
the  astonished  Goths,  returned  with  an  immense  spoil,  and 
four  thousand  wagons,  to  the  Imperial  camp.^**  In  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  politician,  the  most  different  means  may  be  sue- 
oessfully  applied  to  the  same  ends;  and  the  peace  of  the  em- 
pire, wnich  had  been  forwarded  by  the  divisions,  was  accom- 
plished by  the  reunion,  of  the  Gothic  nation.  Athanaric,  who 
had  been  a  patient  spectator  of  these  extraordinary  events, 
was  at  length  driven,  by  the  chance  of  arms,  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  woods  of  Caucaland.  He  no  longer  hesitated 
to  pass  the  Danube ;  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Fritigern,  who  already  felt  the  inconveniences  of 
anarchy,  were  easily  persuaded  to  acknowledge  for  their  king 
a  Gothic  Judge,  whose  birth  they  respected,  and  whose  abil- 

***  Zosimua  (L  ir.  p.  282)  styles  him  a  Scythian,  a  namd  whkk  tiM 
more  recent  Greeks  seem  to  have  appropriated  to  th«  Goths. 
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itieB  they  had  frequenUj  experienced.  But  age  had  J:*Jled 
the  daring  spirit  of  Athanaric ;  and,  instead  of  leading  his 
pe(^e  to  the  field  of  battle  and  yictoiy,  he  wiselj  listened  to 
the  Mr  proposal  of  an  honorable  and  advantageous  treaty. 
Theodosius,  who  was  aoqaainted  with  the  merit  and  power  of 
his  new  ally,  condescended  to  meet  him  at  the  distance  of 
■erend  miles  from  Constantinople;  and  entertained  him  in 
the  Imp^al  city,  with  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  and  the 
magnificence  of  a  monarch.  ^  The  Barbarian  prince  obsenred, 
with  curious  attention,  the  variety  of  objects  which  attracted 
hb  notice,  and  at  last  broke  out  into  a  sincere  and  passionate 
excbimation  of  wonder.  I  now  behold  (said  he)  what  I  never 
could  believe,  the  glories  of  this  stupendous  capital  I  And  as 
he  cast  his  eyes  around,  he  viewed,  and  he  admired,  the  com- 
manding situation  of  the  city,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
walls  and  public  edifices,  the  capacious  harbor,  crowded  with 
ionumerable  vessels,  the  perpetual  concourse  of  distant  na- 
tions, and  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  troops.  Indeed,  (con- 
tinued Athanaric,)  the  emperor  of  the  Romans  is  a  god  upon 
earth  ;  and  the  presumptuous  man,  who  dares  to  lift  his  hand 
against  him,  is  guilty  of  his  own  blood.**  '*'  The  Gothic  king 
did  not 'long  enjoy  this  splendid  and  honorable  reception; 
and,  as  temperance  was  not  the  virtue  of  his  nation,  it  may 
justly  be  suspected,  that  his  mortal  disease  was  contracted 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  Imperial  banquets.  But  the  policy 
of  Theodosius  derived  more  solid  benefit  from  the  death,  than 
he  could  have  expected  from  the  most  faithful  services,  of  his 
ally.  The  funeral  of  Athanaric  was  performed  with  solemn 
rites  in  the  capital  of  the  East;  a  stately  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory ;  and  his  whole  army,  won  by  the 
Uberal  courtesy,  and  decent  grief,  of  Theodosius,  enlisted 
under  the  standard  of  the  Roman  empire.'**    The  submission 

^^  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  original  words  of 
Jomandes,  or  the  author  whom  he  transcribed.  H^giam  nrbem 
ingressus  est^  miransque,  En,  inquit»  cemo  quod  8«pe  incredulua 
audiebam,  famam  videncet  tantsB  urbia.  Et  hue  illuc  oculos  volvensr, 
nunc  situm  nrbis,  oommeatumque  navium,  nunc  moenia  clara  pro 
ipectans,  miratur ;  popalosque  diversanim  gentium,  quasi  fonte  in  uno 
e  divcrsis  partibus  scaturiente  undft,  sio  quoque  militem  ordinatum 
aspidens;  Deus,  inquit^  sine  dubio  est  terrcnus  Imperator,  et  quia- 
anis  adversus  eum  maoum  moverit,  ipse  sui  sanguinis  reus  existit 
iMiniandea  (c  zxviil  p.  660)  proceeds  to  mection  liis  death  and 
fnaeraL 

>**  Jomandes,  a  zzviil  p.  650.    Even  Zoeimus  (1    v.  p.  246)  ir 
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of  80  ^reat  a  body  of  the  Visigoths  was  productive  of  the  most 
salutary  consequences ;  and  the  mixed  influence  of  force,  of 
reason,  and  of  corruption,  became  every  day  more  powerful, 
and  more  extensive.  Each  independent  chiefbain  hastened  to 
obtain  a  separate  treaty,  from  the  apprehension  that  an  ob- 
stinate delay  might  expose  him^  alone  and  unprotected,  to  tht 
revenge,  or  justice,  of  Uie  conqueror.  The  general,  or  rather 
the  final,  capitulation  of  the  Goths,  may  be  dated  four  years^ 
one  month,  and  twenty-five  days,  after  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  emperor  Valens."* 

The  provinces  of  the  Danube  had  been  already  relieved 
from  the  oppressive  weight  of  the  Gruthungi,  or  Ostrogoths, 
by  the  voluntary  retreat  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax,  whose 
restless  spirit  had  prompted  them  to  seek  new  scenes  of  rapine 
and  glory.  Their  destructive  course  was  pointed  towards 
the  West ;  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  very  obscure  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  their  various  adventures.  The  Ostro- 
goths impelled  several  of  the  German  tribes  on  the  provinces 
of  Gaul;  concluded,  and  soon  violated,  a  treaty  with  the 
emperor  Gratian;  advanced  into  the  unknown  countries  of 
ihe  North ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  four  years, 
returned,  with  accumulated  force,  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Danube.  Their  troops  were  recruited  with  the  fiercest  war- 
riors of  Germany  and  Scythia ;  and  the  soldiers,  or  at  least 
the  historians,  of  the  empire,  no  longer  recc^ized  the  name 
and  countenances  of  their  former  enemies."^  The  genera, 
who  commanded  the  military  and  naval  powers  of  the  Thra- 
cian  frontier,  soon  perceived  that  his  superiority  would  be 
disadvantageous  to  the  public  service ;  and  that  the  Barba- 
rians, awed  by  the  presence  of  his  fleet  and  legions,  would 
probably  defer  the  passage  of  the  river  till  the  approaching 
winter.  The  dexterity  of  the  spies,  whom  he  sent  into  the 
Gothic  camp,  allured  the  Barbarians  into  a  fatal  snare.  They 
were  persuaded  that,  by  a  bold  attempt,  they  might  surprise, 
in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  sleeping  army 
of  the  Romans ;  and  the  whole  multitude  was  hastily  embarked 

compelled  to  approve  the  generosity  of  Theodosius,  so  hoooraUe  to 
himself,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  public. 

"'  The  shorty  but  authentic,  nints  in  the  Fcuti  of  Idatius  (Cfaron. 
Bcaligcr.  p.  52)  are  stained  with  contemporary  passiiEm.  The  fourteentli 
oration  of  Themistius  is  a  compliment  to  Peace,  and  the  consul  SnAiV* 
oinus,  (A.  D.  88.8.) 

*<  *'Ed»oc  t6  ^v6tK0¥  rSffiv  fiyv^xrrojf.     Zosimos,  1.  iv.  p.  252. 
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(n  a  fleet  of  three  thousand  canoes.^'*  The  bravest  of  the 
Ostrogoths  led  the  van;  the  main  body  consisted  of  the 
remainder  of  their  subjects  and  soldiers ;  and  the  women  and 
children  securely  followed  in  the  rear.  One  of  the  nights 
without  a  moon  bad  been  selected  for  the  execution  of  their 
deagn ;  and  th^  had  almost  reached  the  southern  back  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  firm  confidence  that  they  should  find  an  easy 
landing  and  an  unguarded  camp.  But  the  progress  of  the 
Barbmans  was  suddenly  stopped  by  an  unexpected  obstacle ; 
a  triple  line  of  vessels,  strongly  connected  with  each  other^ 
and  which  formed  an  impenetrable  chain  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  along  the  river.  While  they  struggled  to  force  their 
way  in  the  unequal  conflict,  their  right  flank  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  irre»stible  attack  of  a  fleet  of  galleys,  which  were 
urged  down  the  stream  by  the  united  impulse  of  oars  and  of 
the  tide.  The  weight  and  velocity  of  those  ships  of  war 
broke,  and  sunk,  and  dispersed,  the  rude  and  feeble  canoes 
of  the  Barbarians ;  their  valor  was  ineflectual ;  and  Alatheus, 
the  king,  or  general,  of  the  Ostrogoths,  perished  with  his 
bravest  troops,  either  by  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  or  in  the 
waves  of  the  Danube.  The  last  division  of  this  unfortunate 
fleet  might  regain  the  opposite  shore ;  but  the  distress  and 
disorder  of  the  multitude  rendered  them  alike  incapable, 
either  of  action  or  counsel;  and  they  soon  implored  the 
»iemency  of  the  victorious  enemy.  On  this  occasion,  as  well 
IS  on  many  others,  it  is  a  difficult  taskto  reconcile  the  pas-» 
»ions  and  prejudices  of  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Theodosius: 
The  partial  and  malignant  historian,  who  misrepresents  every 
action  of  his  reign,  affirms,  that  the  emperor  did  not  appear 
in  the  field  of  battle  till  the  Barbarians  had  been  vanauished 
by  the  valor  and  conduct  of  his  lieutenant  Promotus.^'*  The 
flattering  poet,  who  celebrated,  in  the  court  of  Honorius,  the 
glory  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  ascribes  the  victory  to  the 

"*  I  am  joatified,  by  reason  and  example,  in  applying  this  Indian 

name  to  the  ftowd^Xm  of  the  Barbariaiis,  the  single  trees  hollowed  mto 

the  shape  of  a  boat,  irXi}dei  fiowo^Xtav  ln0i0daavTts,    Zosimus,  L  iv.  p. 

263. 

AusI  Dannbium  quondam  tranare  Grathnng^ 
In  lintres  fregere  nemtus:  ter  mille  raebant 
Per  fluvium  plenae  cuneis  immanibus  alni. 

Claudian,  in  It.  Ckm,  Hon.  &Q. 

"•  Zoeimus,  L  iv.  p.  252 — 255.  He  too  frequently  betrays  his  pov- 
mtr  of  jadgment  by  disgracing  the  most  serious  narratives  with  tilniNf 
IM  incredible  drciimstaiiccs. 
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personal  prowess  of  Theodosius ;  and  almost  insinuates,  thai 
the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  the  em- 
peror.^'^  The  truth  of  history  might  perhaps  be  found  in 
a  just  medium  between  these  extreme  and  contradictory  asser* 
tions. 

The  original  treaty  which  fixed  the  settlement  of  the  Goths, 
ascertained  their  privileges,  and  stipulated  their  obligations, 
would  illustrate  the  history  of  Theodosius  and  his  suocessois. 
The  series  of  their  history  has  imperfectly  fffeseryed  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  this  single  agreement^**  The  ravages  of 
war  and  tyranny  had  provided  many  lai^e  tracts  of  fertile 
but  uncultivated  land  for  the  use  of  those  Barbarians  who 
might  not  disdain  the  practice  of  agriculture.  A  numerous 
colony  of  the  Visigoths  was  seated  in  Thrace ;  the  remains  of 
tike  Ostrogoths  were  planted  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia ;  their  im- 
mediate wants  were  supplied  by  a  distribution  of  corn  and 
cattle;  and  their  future  industry  was  encouraged  by  an  ex- 
emption from  tribute,  during  a  certain  term  of  years.  The 
Barbarians  would  have  deserved  to  feel  the  cruel  and  perfidi- 
ous policy  of  the  Imperial  court,  if  they  had  sufifered  them- 
selves to  be  dispersed  through  the  provinces.  They  required, 
and  they  obtained,  the  sole  possession  of  the  villages  and  dis- 
tricts assigned  for  their  residence;  they  still  cherished  and 
propagated  their  native  manners  and  language;  asserted,  in 
the  bosom  of  despotism,  the  freedom  of  their  domestic  gov- 
ernment ;  and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperor, 
without  submitting  to  the  inferior  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  and 
magistrates  of  Rome.  The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  tribes  and 
&milies  were  still  permitted  to  command  their  followers  in 
peace  and  war ;  but  the  royal  dignity  was  abolished ;  and  the 
generals  of  the  Goths  were  appointed  and  removed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  emperor.    An  army  of  forty  thousand  Goths 
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Odothaei  Regis  opima 
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The  optma  were  the  spoils  whkh  a  R(»nan  general  could  only  wm 
from  the  king,  or  general,  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  slain  with  his 
own  hands :  and  no  more  than  three  such  examples  arc  celebrated  in 
the  victorious  ages  of  Rome. 

*••  Sea  Themistius^  Orat.  xvi.  p.  211.    Claudian  (in  Eutrop.l.  il  152) 
mentions  the  Phrygian  colony : — 

Ostrogothis  colitur  mlstisque  Gruthungis 

Phiyi  agor— — 

and  then  proceeds  to  name  the  rivers  of  Lydia,  the  Pactolna,  md 
Hen:\u& 
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was  maintained  for  the  perpetual  service  of  the  ennpire  of  the 
East;  and  those  haughty  troops,  wlio  assumed  the  title  of 
Foideraiij  or  allies,  were  distinguished  by  their  gold  coUars, 
liberal  pay,  and  licentious  privileges.  Their  native  coumge 
was  improved  by  the  use  of  arras  and  the  knowledge  of  d^ 
cipline ;  and,  while  the  republic  was  guarded,  or  threatened, 
by  the  doubtful  sword  of  the  Barbarians,  the  last  sparks  of  tho 
military  flame  were  finally  extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the 
Eomans."'  Theodosius  had  the  address  to  persuade  his  allies^ 
that  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  had  been  extorted  from 
liim  by  prudence  and  necessity,  were  the  voluntary  expressions 
of  his  sincere  friendship  for  tbe  Gk)tbic  nation."*  A  differ- 
ent mode  of  vindication  or  apology  was  opposed  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people;  who  loudly  censured  these  shameful 
and  dangerous  concessions."^  The  calamities  of  the  war  were 
(>ainted  in  the  most  lively  colors ;  and  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  return  of  order,  of  plenty,  and  security,  were  diligently 
exaggerated.  The  advocates  of  Theodosius  could  affirm,  with 
some  appearance  of  truth  and  reason,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  extirpate  so  many  warlike  tribes,  who  were  rendered  des- 
perate by  the  loss  of  their  native  country;  and  that  the  ex- 
hausted provinces  would  be  revived  by  a  fresh  supply  of  sol- 
diers and  husbandmen.  The  Barbarians  still  wore  an  angry 
and  hostile  aspect;  but  the  experience  of  past  times  might 
encourage  the  hope,  that  they  would  acquire  the  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  obedience ;  that  their  manners  would  be  polished 
by  tame,  education,  and  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  and  that 
their  posterity  would  insensibly  blend  with  the  great  body  of 
the  Eoman  peopW 
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"*  Compare  Joraandes,  (c  xx.  27,)  who  marks  the  condition  and 
Dumber  of  tiie  Qothic  Fceaeratiy  with  Zosimus,  (L  iv.  p.  268,)  who 
mentions  their  golden  ooHara;  and  Pacatus,  (in  Panegyr.  Yei  zil 
87,)  who  applaadsi  with  fidse  or  foolish  joy,  their  bravery  and  disci- 
plme. 

"*  Amator  pacia  generisque  Ooth<»'um,  is  the  praise  bestowed  by 
the  Gkytfaic  lustorian,  (c.  xzix^)  who  re{>re8ent8  his  nation  as  innocent 
peaoeaUe  men,  alow  to  anger,  and  patient  of  injuries.  According  to 
livy,  the  B<»ians  conquered  the  woiPld  in  their  own  defence 

-  *^  Besides  the  partial  invectives  of  Zosimus,  (always  discontented 
wilh  the  dbristian  reigns,)  see  the  grave  representations  which  Syne- 
sios  addresses  to  the  emperor  Arcadiua,  (de  Regno,  p^  25,  26,  edit 
Petav.)  Tlie  philosophic  bishop  of  Cyrene  was  near  enough  to 
kidge ;  And  he  was  sufficiently  removed  froin  the  temptation  of  fear  or 
lattery.  % 

*•*  Themistias  (^rat  xrl  p.  211,  212)  composeaan  elaborate 
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NojLwithstanditig  these  specious  arguments,  and  these  san- 
guine expectations,  it  was  apparent  to  every  discerning  eye, 
that  the  Goths  would  long  remain  the  enemies,  and  might 
soon  become  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their 
rude  and  insolent  behavior  expressed  their  contempt  of  the 
citizens  and  provindab,  whom  they  insulted  with  impunity."* 
To  the  zeal  and  valor  of  the  Barbarians  Theodosins  was 
indebted  for  the  success  of  his  arms :  but  their  assistance  was 
precarious ;  and  they  were  sometimes  seduced,  by  a  treacher- 
ous  and  inconstant  disposition,  to  abandon  his  standard,  at 
the  moment  when  their  service  was  the  most  essential.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  s^nst  Maximus,  a  great  number  of  Gothic 
deserters  retired  into  the  morasses  of  Macedonia,  wasted  the 
adjacent  provinces,  and  obliged  the  intrepid  monarch  to  expose 
his  person,  and  exert  his  power,  to  suppress  the  rising  flame  of 
rebellion."^  The  public  apprehensions  were  fortified  by  the 
strong  suspicion,  that  these  tumults  were  not  the  effect  of 
accidental  passion,  but  the  result  of  deep  and  premeditateil 
design.  It  was  generally  believed,  that  the  Goths  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  a  hostile  and  insidious  spirit ;  and 
that  their  ohieis  had  previously  boutid  themselves,  by  a  solemn 
and  secret  oath,  never  to  keep  faith  with  the  Romans;  to 
maintain  the  fairest  show  of  loyalty  and  friend^ip,  and  to 
watch  the  favorable  moment  of  rapine,  of  conquest,  and  of 
revenge.  But  as  the  minds  of  the  Barbarians  were  not 
insensible  to  the  power  of  gratitude,  several  of  the  Gothic 
leaders  sincerely  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
empire,  or,  at  least,  of  the  emperor;  the  whole  nation  was 
insensibly  divided  into  two  opposite  factions,  and  much  soph- 
istry was  employed  in  conversation  and  dispute,  to  compare 
the  obligations  of  their  firsts  and  second,  engagements.  The 
Goths,  who  considered  themselves  as  the  friends  of  peace,  of 
justice,  and  of  Rome,  were  directed  by  the  authority  of  Fra- 

rational  apology,  which  is  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  paerilities 
of  Greek  rhetoric  Orpheus  could  only  charm  the  wild  beasts  of 
Thrace ;  but  Theodosius  enchanted  the  men  and  women,  whose  pred- 
ecessors in  the  same  country  had  torn  Orpheus  in  pieces,  dec 

^"*  Constantinople  was  deprived  half  a  day  of  tiie  public  allowance 
of  bread,  to  expiate  the  muraer  of  a  Gothic  soldier:  kivo^wth  ri  £vi- 
OtKov,  wasthe  guilt  of  the  people.  libanius,  Orat  zii.  p.  S94,  edit 
MoreL 

'**  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  26*7 — 271.  He  tells  a  long  and  ridiculous 
stoiy  of  the  adventurous  prince,  who  ro|^d  the  country  with  only  five 
horsemen,  of  a  spy  whom  Uiey  detected,  whipped,  and  killod  in  an  old 
woman's  cottage,  <&c. 
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vitta,  a  valiant  and  honorable  youth,  distinguished  above  th« 
rest  of  his  countrymen  by  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the 
liberality  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  mild  virtues  of  social  life. 
But  the  more  numerous  &ction  adhered  to  the  fiarce  and 
Pithless  Priul^*  who  inflamed  the  passions,  and  asserted  th€ 
independence,  of  his  warHlre  followers.  On  one  of  the  solemn 
fativals,  when  the  chiefe  of  both  parties  were  invited  to  the 
Imperial  table,  they  were  insensibly  heated  by  wine,  till  they 
forgot  the  usual  restraints  of  discretion  and  respect^  and 
betrayed,  in  the  presence  of  Theodosius,  the  fatal  secret  of 
tfeeir  domestic  disputes.  The  emperor,  who  had  been  the 
reluctant  witness  of  this  extraordinary  controversy,  dissembled 
nis  fears  and  resentment,  and  soon  dismissed  the  tumultuous 
assembly.  Fravitta,  alarmed  and  exasperated  by  the  insolence 
of  his  rival,  whose  departure  from  the  palace  might  have  been 
the  signal  of  a  civil  war,  boldly  followed  him ;  and,  drawing 
his  sword,  laid  Priulf  dead  at  his  feet  Their  companions 
flew  to  arms ;  and  the  faithful  champion  of  Rome  would  have 
been  oppressed  by  superior  numbers,  if  he  had  not  been  pro- 
tected by  the  seasonable  interposition  of  the  Imperial  guards.*" 
Such  were  the  scenes  of  Barbaric  rage,  which  disgraced  the 
palace  and  table  of  the  Roman  i^mperor;  and,  as  the  im- 
patient Goths  could  only  be  restrained  by  the  firm  and  tem- 
perate character  of  Theodosius,  the  public  safety  seemed  to 
depend  on  the  life  and  abilities  of  a  single  man. 


as6 


^**  Compare  Eanapias  (in  Excerpt  Legat  p.  21,  22)  with  Zosimus, 
n.  IT.  p.  279.)  The  cufiferenoe  of  circmnstanoes  and  names  must  un- 
doubtedly be  -applied  to  the  same  story.  Frayitta>  or  Travitta,  was 
afterwards  consul,  (A.  D.  401.)  and  still  continued  his  faithful  services 
to  tlie  eldest  son  of  Theodosius.  (Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn. 
V.  p.  467.) 

^'*  lies  Goths  ravagerent  tout  depuis  le  Danube  jusqu'au  Bosphore ; 
ezterminerent  Yalens  et  son  arm6e;  et  ne  repasserent  le  Danube,  que 

Snsr  abandonner  VaSt^nae  solitude  ^u'ils  ayoient  feute,  ((Euvres  de 
oDtesquieu,  torn.  iii.  p.  479.  Consid^ations  surles  Caiues  de  la 
Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Bomains,  c.  xvii)  The  president 
Montesquieu  seems  ignorant  that  the  Goths,  after  the  defeat^  (d 
Yalens,  never  abandoned  the  Roman  territory.  It  ia  now  thirty 
fears,  says  OlacdiMi)  (de  BeUo  Getioo,  166,  <&&,  A.  D.  404,) 

Ex  quo  Jam  patiiM  geoB  bne  obltta  Triones, 
Atqne  Istram  traiwvecta  aemel,  vestigia  flxit 
Threiofo  ftoests  solo 

llie  error  is  inexcusable ;  since  it  disguises  the  principal  and  immedkto 

o£  the  &U  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome. 

- 

•  ^EfxoaX^os.    Eimapius. — M. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DEATH    OF    GRATIAN. — RUIN    OF    ARIANISM. — ST.     AMBROSE.— 
FIRST   CIVIL   WAR,  AGAINST   MAXIMUS.— CHARACTER,  ADMIN- 

ISTRATION,     AND     PENANCE      OF     THEODOSIUS. ^DEATH     OF 

VALENTINIAN   II. — SECOND   CIVIL  WAR,  AGAINST  EUGENIUS. 
DEATH    OF   THEODOSIUS. 

The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  accomplished  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  cele- 
brated princes.  His  gentle  and  amiable  disposition  endeared 
him  to  his  private  friends,  the  graceful  affability  of  his  man- 
ners engaged  the  affection  of  the  people :  the  men  of  letteis, 
who  enjoyed  the  Hberality,  acknowledged  the  taste  and  elo- 
quence, of  their  sovereign ;  his  valor  and  dexterity  in  arms 
were  equally  applauded  by  the  soldiers ;  and  the  clergy  con- 
sidered the  humble  piety  of  Gratian  as  the  first  and  niost  use- 
ful of  his  virtues.  The  victory  of  Colmar  had  delivered  the 
West  from  a  formidable  invasion ;  and  the  grateful  provinces 
of  the  East  ascribed  the  merits  of  Theodosiu^  to  the  author 
of  his  greatness,  and  of  the  public  safety.  Gratian  survived 
those  memorable  events  only  four  or  ^vq  years ;  but  he  sur- 
vived his  reputation;  and,  before  he  fell  a  victim  to  rebellion, 
he  had  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  Roman  world. 

The  remarkable  alteration  of  his  character  or  conduct  toay 
not  be  imputed  to  the  arts  of  flattery,  which  had  besieged  the 
son  of  Valentinian  from  his  in^cy ;  nor  to  the  headstrong 
passions  which  that  gentle  youth  appears  to  have  escaped.  A 
more  attentive  view  of  the  life  of  Gratian  may  perhaps  sug- 
gest the  true  cause  of  the  disappointment  of  the  public  hopes. 
His  apparent  virtues,  instead  of  being  the  hardy  productions 
of  experience  and  adversity,  were  the  premature  and  artificial 
^uits  of  a  royal  education.  The  anxious  tenderness  of  his 
&ther  was  continually  employed  to  bestow  on  him  those  ad- 
Rintages,  which  he  might  perhaps  esteem  the  more  highly,  as 
he  himself  had  been  deprived  of  them ;  and  the  most  skUr 
All  matters  of  every  science,  and  of  every  art,  had  labored 
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to  fonn  the  mind  and  body  of  the  young  prince.'  The  knowi' 
edge  which  they  painfully  communicated  was  displayed  with 
ostentation,  and  celebrated  with  lavish  praise.  Efis  soft  and 
tractable  disposition  received  the  fair  impression  of  their 
judicious  precepts,  and  the  absence  of  passion  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  strength  of  reason.  His  preceptors  grad* 
nally  rose  to  the  rank  and  consequence  of  mini^«rs  of  state:' 
and,  as  they  wisely  dissembled  their  secret  authority,  he 
seemed  to  act  with  firmness,  with  propriety,  and  with  judg- 
ment, on  the  most  important  occasions  of  his  life  and  reign. 
But  the  influence  of  tms  elaborate  instruction  did  not  penetrate 
beyond  the  surfisuse;  and  the  skilful. preceptors,  who  so  accu- 
rately guided  the  steps  of  their  royal  pupil,  could  not  infuse 
into  his  feeble  and  indolent  character  the  vigorous  and  inde* 
pendent  prindple  of  action  which  renders  the  laborious  pur- 
suit of  glory  essentially  necessary  to  the  happiness,  and  almost 
to  the  existence,  of  the  hero.  As  soon  as  time  and  accident 
had  removed  those  ^Euthful  counsellors  from  the  throne,  the 
emperor  of  the  West  insensibly  descended  to  the  level  of  his 
\iatural  genius ;  abandoned  the  rems  of  government  to  the 
ambitious  hands  which  were  stretched  forwards  to  grasp  them ; 
and  amused  his  leisure  with  the  most  frivolous  gratifications. 
A  public  sale  of  favor  and  injustice  was  instituted,  both  in  the 
court  and  in  the  provinces,  by  the  worthless  delegates  of  his 
power,  whose  merit  it  was  made  sacrilege  to  question.*  The 
conscience  of  the  credulous  prince  was  directed  by  saints  and 
bishops;^  who  procured  an  Imp^al  edict  to  punish,  as  a 


*  Yalentinian  was  less  attentive  to  the  religioii  of  his  son ;  since  he 
iotmsted  the  education  of  Gratian  to  Ausonius,  a  professed  Pagaa 
(M6m.  de  rAcademie  dea  Inscriptioiis,  torn,  xy,  p.  126 — 1S8.  The 
poetical  fame  of  Ausonius  condemns  the  taste  of  his  age. 

*  Ausonius  was  successively  promoted  to  the  PrsBtorian  prsBfecture 
rf  Italy,  (A  D.  877,)  and  of  Gaul,  (A.  D.  378 ;)  and  was  at  length  in- 
rested  with  the  coDsulshii),  (A.  D.  379.)  He  expressed  his  gratitude 
in  a  servile  and  insipid  piece  of  flattery,  f  Actio  Gratiarnm,  p.  699— 
786,)  which  has  survived  more  worthy  productions. 

*  Disputare  de  prindpali  judicio  non  oportet  Sacrilegii  enim  in- 
Btar  est  dubitare,  an  is  dignus  sit^  quern  elegerit  imperator.  Codex 
Justinian,  L  iz.  tit  zziz.  leg.  8.  This  convenient  law  was  revived 
and  promulgated,  after  the  death  of  Gratian,  by  the  feeble  court  of 
Milan. 

*  Ambrose  composed,  for  his  instruction,  a  theological  treatise  on 
Oie  faith  of  the  Trinity :  and  TiUemont,  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  torn,  r, 

tl68, 169,)  ascribes  to  the  archbishop  the  merit  of  Gratian'sintdenuBft 
wp.  *  ■    '  -•  ■•■  •     •  -  •■'" 

vol.  III. — T.> 
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capital  offence,  the  violation,  the  neglect,  or  even  the  igDo«> 
ranee,  of  the  divine  law.*  Among  the  various  arts  which  had 
exercised  the  youth  of  Gratian,  he  had  applied  himself  with 
singular  inchnation  and  success,  to  manage  the  horse,  to  draw 
the  bow,  and  to  dart  the  javelin ;  and  these  qualifications, 
which  might  be  useful  to  a  soldier,  were  prostituted  to  the 
viler  purposes  of  hunting.  Large  parks  were  enclosed  for  the 
Imperial  pleasures,  and  plentifully  stocked  with  every  spedea 
of  wild  beasts ;  and  Gratian  neglected  the  duties,  and  even 
the  dignity,  of  his  rank,  to  comume  whole  days  in  tiie  vain 
display  of  bis  dexterity  and  boldness  in  the  chase.  The  pride 
and  wish  of  the  Roman  empercur  to  excel  in  an  art,  in  whidi  he 
might  be  surpassed  by  the  meanest  of  his  slaves,  reminded  the 
numerous  spectators  of  the  examples  of  Nero  and  Commodus ; 
but  the  chaste  and  temperate  Gratian  was  a  stranger  to  their 
monstrous  vices ;  and  his  hands  were  stained  only  with  the 
blood  of  animals.*  The  behavior  of  Gratian,  which  degraded 
his  character  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  could  not  hove  disturbed 
the  security  of  his  reign,  if  the  army  had  not  been  provoked 
to  resent  their  peculiar  injuries.  As  long  as  the  yopng  em- 
peror was  guided  by  the  instructions  of  his  masters,  he  pro- 
fessed himself  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  soldiers ;  many  of 
his  hours  were  spent  in  the  &mihar  conversation  of  the  camp ; 
and  the  health,  the  comforts,  the  rewards,  the  honors,  of  his 
^Euthful  troops,  appeared  to  be  the  objects  of  his  attentive  con- 
cern. But,  after  Gratian  more  freely  indulged  his  prevailing 
taste  for  hunting  and  shooting,  he  naturaliy  connected  himself 
with  the  most  dexterous  ministers  of  his  favorite  amusement 
A  body  of  the  Alani  was  received  into  the  military  and  domes- 
tic service  of  the  palace ;  and  the  admirable  skilly  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  display  in  the  unbounded  plains  of  Seythia, 
was  exercised,  on  a  more  narrow  theatre,  in  the  parks  and  en- 
closures of  Gaul.  Gratian  admired  the  talents  and  customs 
of  these  feivorite  guards,  to  whom  alone  he   intrusted  the 


*  Qui  divintt  legis  sanctitatem  neeciendo  omittunti  aut  negligendr 
violant,  st  offendunt,  aacrilegium  committuDt  Codex  JustiauiD.  L  ix. 
tjt.  zxix.  leg.  1.  TheodosiuB  indeed  may  claim  bis  ahare  in  the  merit 
of  this  oomprehenBive  law. 

*  Ammianus  (zxxi  10)  and  the  younger  Victor  acknowledge  ths 
firtues  of  Gratian ;  and  accuse,  or  rather  lament^  liis  degenerate  tasta 
The  odious  parftUel  of  Commodus  is  saved  by  ''licet  inonientuB ;**  aod 
perhaps  Fhilostorgius  (L  x.  c  lO,  and  Godefroy,  p.  4)  t  had  guarded 
with  acme  similar  reserve,  tfab  comparison  of  Nero. 
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defence  of  hk  peiBon ;  and,  as  if  he  meant  to  insult  the  pfahlic 
opinion,  he  frequently  showed  himself  to  the  soldicre  and  peo- 
{de,with  the  dress  and  arms,  the  long  bow,  the  sounding 
quiver,  and  the  fur  garments  of  a  Scjihian  warrior.  The 
unworthy  speotade  of  a  Romam  prince,  who  had  renounced 
the  dress  and  manneiB  of  his  country,  filled  the  minds  of  the 
le^ns  with  grief  and  indignation/  Even  the  Germans,  so 
strong  and  fi>rmidalde  in  ihe  armies  of  the  empire,  affected  to 
disdain  the  strange  and  horrid  appearance  of  the  savages  of 
the  North,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  had  wandered 
fi:om  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Seine.  A  loud 
and  licentious  murmur  was  echoed  through  the  camps  and 
garrisons  of  the  West ;  and  as  the  mild  indolence  of  Gratian 
neglected  to  extingmsh  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent,  the 
want  of  love  and  respect  was  not  supplied  by  the  influence  of 
fear.  But. the  subversion  of  an  estabhshed  government  is 
always  a  work  of  some  real,  and  of  much  apparent,  difficulty ; 
and  the  throne  of  Gratian  was  protected  by  the  sanctions  of 
custom,  law,  religion,  and  the  nice  balance  of  the  civil  and 
military  powers,  which  had  been  established  by  the  policy  of 
Constfi^tine.  It  is  not  very  important  to  inquin  firom  what 
cause  the  revolt  of  Britain  was  produced.  Accident  is  com* 
monly  the  parent  of  disorder ;  the  seeds  of  rebellioB  happened 
to  feSi  on  a  soil  which  was  supposed  to  be  more  firuitful  than 
any  other  in  tyrants  and  usurpers ;'  the  l^ons  of  that  seques* 
tered  island  had  be^  long  femous  for  a  spirit  of  presumption 
and  arrogance  ;*  and  the  name  of  Maximus  was  proclaimed,  by 
the  tumultuary,  but  unanimous  v<Nce,  both  of  the  soldiers  and 
of  the  provincials.  The  emperor,  or  the  rebel, — ^for  this  title 
was  not  yet  ascertained  by  fortune, — ^was  i^  native  of  Spiain,  the 
countryman,  the  fellow-soldier,  md  the  rival  of  Theodosius. 
whose  elevation  he  had  not  seen  without  some  emotions  of 


*  Zostmus  (1.  iy.  p.  24*7)  aod  the  younger  Yioior  ascribe  the  reyohir 
tion  to  the  &vor  of  the  Alam,  and  the  disooatent  oif  the  Roman  troopa 
Dam  exercitam  negligeret,  et  paucos  ex  Alanis,  quoe  ingenti  aoro  ad  se 
traostulerat^  aoteferret  yeteri  ac  Romano  militL 

*  Britannia  fertilis  proyincia  tyrannorum,  is  amemoirabla  expreodon, 
used  by  Jerom  in  the  Pelagian  oontroyersy,  and  yariously  tortured  ia 
the  disputes  of  our  naiioniui  antiquaries.  The  reyolutiooB  of  the  last 
aee  appeared  to  justify  the.  image  of  the  eubliiue  Bossuet)  '^eette  ile^ 
|)Iqb  orageuse  que  les  mers  qui  renyironnent" 

'  ZoeimuB  says  oi  the  Briti^  soldierly  tu¥  IXXm^  ^wdvrw  s->ay  HMd§ 
9§i  Bvtfi^  vtKtafUpcvs,  .      .. 


[ 
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envy  and  resentment:  the  events  of  his  life  had  long  sinee 
fixed  him  in  Britain ;  and  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  find 
some  evidence  for  the  marriage,  which  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
tracted with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  lord  of  Caemarron- 
shire.^*  But  this  provincial  rank  might  justly  be  considered 
as  a  state  of  exile  and  obscurity;  and  if  Maximus  had  ob- 
tuned  any  civil  or  military  office,  he  was  not  invested  with 
(he  authority  either  of  governor  or  general"  His  abilitieB, 
and  even  his  integrity,  are  acknowledged  by  the  partial  writers 
of  the  age ;  and  Uie  merit  must  indeed  have  been  conspicuous 
that  could  extort  such  a  confession  in  &vor  of  the  vanquished 
enemy  of  Theodosius.  The  discontent  of  Maximus  might 
mcline  him  to  censure  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  and  to 
encourage,  perhaps,  without  any  views  of  ambition,  the  mur 
murs  of  the  troops.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  he  art 
fully,  or  modestly,  refused  to  ascend  the  throne ;  and  some 
credit  appears  to  have  been  given  to  his  own  positive  declara- 
tion,  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  dangerous  present 
of  the  Imperial  purple." 

But  there  was  danger  likewise  in  refusing  the  empire ;  and 
from  the  moment  that  Maximus  had  violat^  his  allegiance  to 
his  lawful  sovereign,  he  could  not  hope  to  reign,  or  even  tc 
live,  if  he  confined  his  moderate  ambition  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  Britain.  He  boldly  and  wisely  resolved  to  prevent 
the  designs  of  Gratian ;  the  youth  of  the  island  crowded  to 
his  standard,  and  he  invaded  Gaul  with  a  fleet  and  army, 
which  were  long  afterwards  remembered,  as  the  emigration 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  British  nation."    The  emperor, 

^*  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Eudda.  Her  chapel  may  still  be  seen  at 
Oaer-segoat,  now  Caer-narvon.  '^arte's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  L  p.  168, 
firom  Rowland's  Mona  Antjqua!)  The  prudent  reader  may  not  per- 
haps be  satisfied  with  such  Welsh  evidence. 

^  "  Camden  (vol  i  introduct  -p.  d)  appoints  him  governor  at  Brit- 
ain; and  the  father  of  our  antiquities  is  followed,  as  usual,  by  his 
blmd  |>rogeny.  Pacatns  and  Zoemius  had  taken  some  pains  to  pre- 
vent this  error,  or  fiEible ;  and  I  shall  protect  myself  by  their  decisive 
testimonies.  Regali  habittl  exulem  suum,  ill!  exules  orbis  induerunt, 
(in  Panegyr.  Yet  zii.  28,)  and  the  Greek  historian  still  less  equivo* 
cally,  vAr^i  (Maximus)  ii  o^  ccs  af»x^y  ivn^ov  irvxi  irpotXBuv,  (L  iv.  p 
248.) 

*•  SulpiciuB  Severus,  Dialog,  ii.  7.  Orosius,  1.  vU.  c.  84.  p.  666.  They 
both  acknowledge  (Sulpicius  had  been  hi»  subject)  his  innocence  and 
merit.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  Maziinus  should  bo  less  favorably 
treated  by  Zoeimus,  the  partial  adversary  of  his  rival 

**  Ar<£bi8hop  Usher  (Antiquat  Britan.  Eccle&  p.  107,  108)  hu 
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in  hid  peacfelul  residence  of  Paris,  iras  alarmed  bj  their  hos 
tile  approach ;  and  the  darts  which  he  idly  wasted  on  lions 
and  bears,  might  have  been  employed  more  honorably  against 
the  rebels.  But  his  feeble  eSoris  announced  his  degenerate 
spirit  and  desperate  situation;  and  deprived  him  of  the  re- 
Bouroes,  which  he  still  might  have  found,  in  the  support  of  his 
subjects  and  allies.  The  armies  of  Ghiul,  instead  of  opposing 
the  march  of  Maximus,  recdved  him  with  joyful  and  loyal 
acdamationB ;  and  the  shame  of  the  desertion  was  transferred 
from  the  people  to  the  prince.  The  troops,  whose  station 
more  immediately  attached  them  to  the  service  of  the  palace, 
abandoned  the  standard  of  Gratian  the  first  time  that  it  was 
displayed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  The  emperor  of  the 
West  fled  towards  Lyons,  with  a  train  of  only  three  hundred 
horse ;  and,  in  the  cities  along  the  road,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  refuge,  or  at  least  a  passage,  he  was  taught,  by  cruel  ex- 
perience, that  every  gate  is  shut  against  the  unfortunate.  Yet 
he  might  still  have  reached,  in  safety,  the  dominions  of  his 
brother ;  and  so<Hi  have  returned  with  the  forces  of  Italy  and 
the  East;  if  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be  btaWj  deceived 
by  the  perfidious  governor  of  the  Lyonnese  province.  Gratian 
was  amused  by  protestations  of  doubtful  fidelity,  and  the  hopes 
of  a  support,  whidi  could  not  be  ef^ual ;  till  the  arrival  of 
Andragathius,  the  general  of  the  cavalry  of  Maximua,  put  an 
end  to  his  suspense.  That  resolute  officer  executed,  without 
remorse,  the  o^ers  or  the  intention  of  the  usurper.  Gratian, 
as  he  rose  ^m  supper,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
assassin :  and  his  body  was  denied  to  the  pious  and  pressing 
entreaties  of  his  brother  Valentinian.'^     The  death  of  the 


diligently  oolleeied  the  legends  of  the  island,  and  the  cootinent  Hie 
whole  emigration  oomsiflted  of  80,000  soldiers,  and  100,000  plebeians, 
who  setUed  in  Bretagne.  Their  destined  brides,  St  Ursula  with 
11,000  noble,  and  60,0%  plebeian,  virgins,  mistook  their  w^;  landed 
at  Cologne,  and  were  all  most  cruelly  Qiurdered  by  the  Etuns.  But 
the  plebeian  sisters  have  been  defrauded  of  their  equal  honors;  and 
what  is  still  harder,  John  Trithemius  presumes  to  mention  the  ckU* 
4ren  of  these  British  virgins, 

^*  ZoBimwi  (L  iv.  p.  248,  249)  has  transported  the  death  of  Gratian 
from  Lngdunmn  in  Gaul  (Lyons)  to  Singidunum  in  Moesia.  Some 
hints  may  be  extracted  from  uie  Chronicles;  some  lies  may  be  detect- 
ed in  Sozomen  ([i  til  c  18)  and  Socrates,  (1.  v.  e.  11.^  Ambrose  is 
onr  most  authentic  evidence,  (tom.  I  Enarrai  in  Psalm  IxL  p.  961,  iouk 
B.  epist  zziv.  p.  888  Ac,  and  de  Oliit  Valentiniaa  Consolat  N4 
Sa,  pi  11S2.) 
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empeior  was  followed  bj  that  of  his  powerful  general  Mello 
baudes,  the  king  of  the  Franks ;  who  maintained,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  the  ambignoos  reputation,  which  is  the 
JQst  recompense  of  obscure  and  subtle  policj.'*  These  ex- 
ecutioDs  might  be  necessary  to  the  public  safety:  but  the 
su'ccessfal  usurper,  whose  power  was  acknowledged  bj  aB: 
the  provinces  of  the  West,  had  the  merit,  and  the  satis&ction, 
of  boasting,  that,  except  those  who  had  perished  by  the  chance 
of  war,  his  triumph  was  not  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  Ro* 
ttans.^ 

The  events  of  this  revolution  had  passed  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession, that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Theodosiua  to 
maixih  to  the  relief  of  his  benefactor,  before  he  received 
the  intelligence  of  his  defeat  and  death.  During  the  season 
of  sincere  grie^  or  ostentatious  mourning,  the  Eastern  em- 
neror  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  principal  chamber- 
fain  of  Maximus ;  and  the  choice  of  a  venerable  old  man,  for 
an  office  which  was  usually  exercised  by  eunuchs,  announced 
to  the  court  of  Constantinople  the  gravity  and  temperance  of 
the  British  usurper.  The  ambassador  condescended  to  justify, 
or  excuse,  the  conduct  of  his  master ;  and  to  protest,  in  spe- 
cious language,  that  the  murder  of  Gratian  had  been  perpe- 
trated, without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  tJie  predpitate 
aeal  of  the  soldiers.  But  he  proceeded,  in  a  firm  and  equal 
tone,  to  ofibr  Theodosius  the  alternative  of  peace,  or  war. 
llie  speech  of  the  ambassador  concluded  with  a  spirited 
ileclaration,  that  although  Maximus,  as  a  Roman,  and  as  the 


'*  Pacatus  (zil  28)  celebrates  his  fidelity ;  while  his  treachery  is 
marked  in  Frosper's  Chronicle,  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Gratiaa* 
Ambrose,  who  Las  occasion  to  exculpate  himself  onl^  condemns  the 
death  of  Yallio,  a  fiiithful  servant  of  Gratian,  (torn.  li.  epist.  zziv.  p. 
891,  edit  BeQedict)t 

^'  He  protested,  nullum  ez  adversariis  nisi  in  adssie  occabu.  Sulp. 
Jeverus  m  Vit  B.  Martin,  c  28.  The  orator  Theodoeius  bestows 
reluctant,  and  therefore  weighty,  praise  on  his  clemency.  Si  cui 
ille,  pro  ceteris  soeleribus  suis,  mtmu  cmdelu  fuisse  videtur,  (Pansigyr. 
Vet  zil  28.) 

*  Le  Bean  contests  the  readmg  in  the  chionide  of  Prosper  vpon  which 
this  cha?^  rests.    Le  Bean,  vr.  833.— -M. 

t  According  to  Pacatos,  the  Count  Yallio^  who  commanded  the  army,  was 
carried  to  ChaloDS  to  he  burnt  alive ;  but  Maximus,  dreading  the  imputa- 
tion of  cruelty,  caused  him  to  be  secretly  strangled  by  bis  Bretons.  Mbc» 
(kmius  also,  master  of  the  offices,  suffered  the  death  which  he  merited.  Ibi 
Bwo,  iv.  244.— M. 
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iither  of  his  pec^le,  would  choose  rather  to  employ  his  foroet 
in  the  common  defence  of  the  republic,  he  was  armed  and 
prepared,  if  his  friendship  should  be  rejected,  to  dispute,  in  a 
field  of  battle,  the  empire  of  the  world.  An  immediate  and 
peremptory  answer  was  required ;  but  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult ht  Theodosius  to  satisfy,  on  this  important  occasion, 
either  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind,  or  the  expectations  of  the 
public  The  imperious  voice  of  honor  and  gratitude  called 
aloud  for  revenge.  From  the  liberality  of  Gratian,  he  had 
I  received  the  Imperial  diadem ;  his  patience  would  encourage 

the  odious  suspidon,  that  he  was  more  deeply  sensible  of 
former  injuries,  than  of  recent  obligations ;  a  id  if  he  accepted 
the  friendship,  he  must  seem  to  share  the  gu*  It,  of  the  assassin. 
Even  the  principles  of  justice,  and  the  interest  of  sodety, 
would  receive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  impunity  of  Maximus ; 
and  the  example  of  successful  usurpation  would  tend  to  dis- 
solve the  artificial  fabric  of  government,  and  once  more  to 
replunge  the  empire  in  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the  pre- 
ceding age.  But,  as  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  honor 
should  invariably  regulate  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  they 
may  be  overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  a  sovereign,  by  the  sense 
of  superior  duties ;  and  the  maxims  both  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity must  permit  the  escape  of  an  atrodous  criminal,  if  an 
innocent  people  would  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his 
punishment.  The  assassin  of  Gratian  had  usurped,  but  he 
actually  possessed,  the  most  warlike  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire :  the  East  was  exhausted  by  the  misfortunes,  and  even 
by  the  success,  of  the  Gothic  war ;  and  it  was  seriously  to  be 
apprehended,  that,  after  the  vital  strength  of  the  republic  had 
been  wasted  in  a  doubtful  and  destructive  contest,  the  feeble 
conqueror  would  remain  an  easy  prey  to  the  Barbarians  of 
the  North.  These  weighty  considerations  engaged  Theodo- 
sius to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and  to  accept  the  alliance  of 
the  xyrant  But  he  stipulated,  that  Maximus  should  content 
aimself  with  the  possession  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps. 
rhe  brother  of  Gratian  was  confirmed  and  secured  in  me 
novereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Western  Illyricum ;  and 
bome  honorable  conditions  were  inserted  in  the  treaty,  to  pro- 
tect the  memory,  and  the  laws,  of  the  deceased  emperor." 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  images  of  the  three 


^  Ambrose  meDtions  the  laws  of  Oratian,  qtias  non  abrogavit  Kosti^ 
(tiiiL  ii.  epist.  zvil  p.  827.) 
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Imperial  ooUeagaes  were  exhibited  to  the  veneration  of  Um 
people ;  nor  should  it  be  lightly  suppoBed,  that,  in  the  moment 
of  a  solemn  reconciliation,  Theodosius  secretly  cherished  the  in 
tention  of  perfidy  and  revenge." 

The  contempt  of  Gratian  for  the  Roman  soldiers  had  ex« 
posed  him  to  the  fatal  effects  of  their  resentment  His  pro- 
found veneration  for  the  Christian  clergy  was  rewarded  by 
the  applause  and  gratitude  of  a  powerful  order,  which  has 
claimed,  in  every  age,  the  privilege  of  dispensing  honors, 
both  on  earth  and  in  heaven."  The  orthodox  bishops  be* 
wailed  his  death,  and  their  own  irreparable  loss ;  but  they 
were  soon  comforted  by  the  discovery,  that  Gratian  had  com- 
mitted the  sceptre  of  the  East  to  the  hands  of  a  prince,  whose 
humble  faith  and  fervent  zeal,  were  supported  by  the  spirit 
and  abilities  of  a  more  vigorous  character.  Among  the  ben- 
efactors of  the  church,  Uie  fame  of  Gonstantine  has  been 
rivalled  by  the  glory  of  Theodosius.  If  Gonstantine  had  the 
advantage  of  erecting  the  standard  of  the  cross,  the  emula- 
tion of  his  successor  assumed  the  merit  of  subduing  the  Arian 
heresy,  and  of  abolishing  the  worship  of  idols  in  the  Roman 
world.  Theodosius  was  the  first  of  the  emperors  baptized  in 
the  true  faith  of  the  Trinity.  Although  he  was  bom  of  a 
Christian  familv,  the  maxims,  or  at  least  the  practice,  of  the 
age,  encouraged  him  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  initiation ; 
till  he  was  admonished  of  the  danger  of  delay,  by  the  seri- 
ous illness  which  threatened  his  life,  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  his  reign.  Before  he  again  took  the  field  against 
the  Goths,  he  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism'*  from 
Acholius,  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Thessalonica :  and,  as  the 
emperor  ascended  from  the  holy  font,  still  glowing  with  the 

* 

**  Zosimtis,  L  ir.  p.  261,  252.  We  may  disclaim  his  odious  suspi- 
cioDS ;  but  we  cannot  reject  the  treaty  of  peace  which  the  friends  ol 
Theodosius  have  absolutely  forgotten,  or  slightly  mentioned. 

^*  Their  oracle,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  assi^ps  to  his  pupil  Gratiai- 
a  high  and  respectable  place  in  heaven,  (torn.  h.  de  Obit  Y  aL  Oonsol 
p.  1193.) 

'**  For  the  baptism  of  Theodosius,  see  Sozomen,  (L  viL  c.  4,)  Soc 
rates,  (L  t.  c.  6,)  and  Tillemont,  (Hbt  dee  Emperours,  tom.  v.  p 
128.) 

'^  Ascolius,  or  Acholius,  was  honored  by  the  friendship,  and  the 
praises,  of  Ambrose;  who  styles  him  murus  fidei  atque  sanctitatifl, 
horn.  ii.  epist  xr.  p.  820 ;)  and  afterwards  celebrates  nia  speed  and 
aUi^^ence  m  running  to  Constantinople,  Italy,  Ac^  (epist  xvl  p,  8S5I  j 
a  virtue  which  does  not  appertain  either  to  a  wall,  or  a  bUhop, 
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wann  feelings  of  regeneration,  he  dictated  a  solemn  edict, 
which  proclaimed  his  own  faith,  and  prescribed  the  religion 
of  his  subjects.  ^^It  is  our  pleasure  (such  is  the  Imperial 
style)  that  all  the  nations,  which  are  governed  by  our  clem- 
ency and  moderation,  should  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  religion 
which  was  taught  by  St  Peter  to  the  Romans ;  which  fisdthful 
tradition  has  preserved ;  and  which  is  now  professed  by  the 
pontiff  Damasus,  and  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man 
of  apoBt<^o  hc^ness.  According  to  the  discipline  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let  us  belieye  the  sole 
deity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  under  an 
equal  majesty,  and  a  pious  Trinity.  We  authorize  the  follow- 
ers of  this  doctrine  to  assume  the  title  of  Catholic  Christians ; 
and  as  we  judge,  that  all  others  are  extravagant  madmen,  we 
brand  them  with  the  infiimous  name  of  Heretics ;  and  declare 
that  their  conventides  shall  no  longer  usurp  the  respectable 
i^pellation  of  churches.  Besides  the  condemnation  of  di- 
vme  justice,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severe  penalties, 
which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  wisdom,  shall  think 
proper  to  in&t  upon  them."'*  The  faith  of  a  soldier  is 
commonly  the  fruit  of  instruction,  rather  than  of  inquiry ;  but 
as  the  emperor  always  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  visible  land- 
marks of  orthodoxy,  which  he  had  so  prudently  constituted, 
his  religious  opinions  were  never  affected  by  the  specious 
texts,  the  subtle  aiguments,  and  the  ambiguous  creeds  of  the 
Arian  doctors.  Once  indeed  he  expressed  a  faint  inclination 
to  converse  with  the  eloquent  and  learned  Eunomius,  who 
lived  in  retirement  at  a  small  distance  from  Ccnstantinople 
But  the  dangerous  interview  was  prevented  by  the  prayers 
of  the  empress  Flacdlla,  who  trembled  for  the  salvation  of  her 
husband ;  and  the  mind  of  Theodosius  was  confirmed  by  a 
theological  argument,  adapted  to  the  rudest  capacity.  He  had 
lately  bestowed  on  his  eldest  son,  Arcadius,  the  name  and 
honors  of  Augustus,  and  the  two  princes  were  seated  on  a 
stately  throne  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  subjects.  A 
bishop,  Amphilochiufi  of  Iconium,  approached  the  throne,  and 
after  saluting,  with  due  reverence,  the  person  of  his  sove- 
reign, he  accosted  the  royal  youth  with  the  same  fiimiliai 


**  Codex  TheodoBL  L  zvi.  tit  I  leg.  2,  with  Godefro/s  Commcft- 
ta:^  torn,  vi  p^  6—9.  Such  an  edict  deserved  the  wannest  praiiMS 
«f  Baronius,  anream  saDctioDem,  edictom  plum  et  salntawiu-  Sic  itoi 
•dastra* 

D* 
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tenderoess  which  he  might  have  used  towards  a  plebeian 
child.  Provoked  by  this  insolent  behavior,  the  monarch  gave 
orders,  that  the  rustic  priest  should  be  'instantly  driven  from 
his  presence.  But  while  the  guards  were  forcing  him  to  the 
door,  the  dexterous  polemic  had  time  to  execute  his  design, 
by  exclaiming,  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Such  is  the  treatment,  O 
emperor  I  which  the  King  of  heaven  has  prepared  (or  those 
impious  men,  who  affect  to  worship  the  Fadier,  but  refuse  to 
ai^nowledge  the  equal  majesty  of  his  divine  Son.**  Theo- 
dofiius  immediately  embraced  the  bishop  of  loonium,  and 
never  forgot  the  important  lesson,  whicn  he  had  received 
firom  this  dramatic  parable." 

Constantinople  was  the  principal  seat  and  fortress  of  Arian- 
ism ;  and,  in  a  long  interval  of  forty  years,*^  the  faith  of  the 
princes  and  prelates,  who  reigned  in  the  capital  of  the  East, 
was  rejected  in  the  purer  schools  of  Rome  and  Alexandria. 
The  archiepiscopal  tbrone  of  Macedonius,  which  had  been 

EoUuted  with  so  much  Christian  blood,  was  successively  filled 
y  Eudoxus  and  Damophilus.  Their  diocese  enjoyed  a  free 
importation  of  vice  and  error  from  every  province  of  the  em- 
pire; the  eager  pursuit  of  religious  controversy  afiR>rded  a 
new  occupation  to  the  busy  idleness  of  th^  metropolis;  and 
we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  an  intelligent  observer,  who 
describes,  with  some  pleasantry,  the  effects  of  their  loquacious 
zeaL  **  This  dty,"  says  he,  ^  is  full  of  mechanics  and  slaves, 
who  are  all  of  them  profound  theologians ;  and  preach  in  the 
shops,  and  in  the  streets.  If  you  desire  a  man  to  change  a 
piece  of  silver,  he  informs  you,  wherein  the  Son  differs  from 
the  FVither ;  if  you  ask  the  price  of  a  loaf,  you  are  told  by 
way  of  reply,  that  the  Son  is  inferior  to  the  Father;  and  if 
you  inquire,  whether  the  bath  is  ready,  the  answer  is,  that  the 
Son  was  made  out  of  nothing."  ••    The  heretics,  of  various 


••  Sozomen,  L  vil  c.  6.  Theodorei,  1.  r.  c.  1«.  Tfflemont  is  dis- 
pleased (M6m.  Ecdefl.  torn,  vi  p.  627,  628)  with  the  terms  of  ''rostiD 
bishop/'  ''obflcure  dtyJ*  Yet  I  mart  take  leave  to  think,  that  boOi 
Amphiloehins  aad  Iconium  were  objectB  of  incansiderabla  magnitude 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

■*  Sozomen,  L  viL  a  v.  Socrates,  L  v.  c.  T.  MarcelKa  in  Ohron. 
The  Booonnt  of  forty  years  must  be  dated  from  the  election  or  intni- 
tion  of  Eusebiua,  wno  wisely  exchanged  the  bishopric  of  Nicomedia 
for  the  throne  of  Oonstanlinople. 

••  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  71. 
fhe  thir^-third  Oration  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  affards  indeed  soma 
wmilar  ideas,  even  some  still  more  ridiculous;  but  I  have  not  yet 
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denominations,  stibsisted  in  peace  nnder  the  protection  of  the 
Arians  of  Constantinople;  who  endeavored  to  secure  the 
attachment  of  those  obscure  sectaries,  while  they  abused,  with 
unrelenting  severity,  the  victory  which  they  had  obtained  over 
the  followers  of  the  council  of  Nice.  During  the  partial  leigna 
of  Constantius  and  Valens,  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  Ho- 
moousians  was  deprived  of  Ihe  public  and  private  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  in  pathetic  language, 
that  the  scattered  flock  was  left  without  a  shepherd  to  wander 
on  the  mountains,  or  to  be  devoured  by  rapacious  wolves."* 
But,  as  their  seal,  instead  of  being  subdued,  derived  strength 
and  vigor  from  oppression,  they  seized  the  first  moments  of 
imperfect  freedom,  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  death  of 
Valens,  to  form  themselves  into  a  regular  congregation,  under 
the  conduct  of  an  episcopal  pastor.  Two  natives  of  Oappa- 
doda,  Basil,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,**  were  distinguished 
above  all  their  contemporaries,**  by  the  rare  union  of  profane 
eloquence  and  of  orthodox  piety.  These  orators,  who  might 
sometimes  be  compared,  by  themselves,  and  by  the  public,  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  united  by  the 
ties  of  the  strictest  friendship.  They  had  cultivated,  with 
equal  ardor,  the  same  liberal  studies  in  the  schools  of  Athens ; 
they  had  retired,  with  equal  devotion,  to  the  same  solitude  in 
the  deserts  of  Pontus ;  and  every  spark  of  emulation,  or  envy, 
appeared  to  be  totally  extinguished  in  the  holy  and  ingenuous 
breasts  of  Gregory  and  Basil.  But  the  exaltation  of  Basil, 
from  a  private  life  to  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Csesarea, 
discovered  to  the  world,  and  pisrhaps  to  himself,  the  pride  of 
his  character ;  and  the  first  favor  which  he  condescended  to 

found  the  words  of  this  remarkable  passage,  which  I  allege  on  the  faith 
of  a  correct  and  liberal  scholar. 

^*  See  the  thirty-second  Oration  of  Gregory  Narianzen,  and  the 
account  of  his  own  life,  which  he  has  composed  in  1800  iambics. 
Tet  every  physidaa  is  prone  to  exaggerate  the  invet^ate  nature  of 
the  disease  -wmch  he  has  cured. 

"  I  confess  myself  deeply  indebted  to  the  two  lives  of  Gregorv  Na- 
zianzen,  composed,  with  very  different  views,  by  TiUemont  (M6m. 
Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  ^5— 660,  692^'781)  and  Le  Clere,  (Bibliothdque 
Cniverselle,  torn,  xriil  p.  1 — 128.) 

'*  Unless  Gregory  Nazianzen  mistook  thirty  years  in  his  own  age, 
be  was  bom,  as  well  as  bis  friend  Basil,  about  the  year  829.  Tne 
preposterous  chronology  of  Suidas  has  been  graciously  received,  be- 
cause it  removes  the  scandal  of  Gr^ry's  father,  a  saint  likewise^ 
begetting  children  after  he  became  a  bishop,  (Tillemont^  M6111.  EocIml 
torn.  ix.  p.  693—697.) 
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bestow  on  his  friend,  was  received,  and  perhaps  was  intended, 
as  a  cruel  insult.**  Instead  of  employing  the  superior  talents 
of  Gregory  in  some  useful  and  conspicuous  station,  the  haughty 
prelate  selected,  among  the  fifty  bishoprics  of  his  extensive 
province,  the  wretched  village  of  Sasima,***  without  water, 
without  verdure,  without  society,  situate  at  the  junction  of 
three  highways,  and  frequented  only  by  the  incessant  passage 
of  rude  and  clamorous  wagoners.  Gregory  submitted  with 
reluctance  to  this  humiliating  exile ;  he  was  ordained  bishop 
of  Sasima;  but  he  solemnly  protests,  that  he  never  consum- 
mated his  spiritual  marriage  with  this  disgusting  bride.  He 
afterwards  consented  to  undertake  the  government  of  his  native 
church  of  Nazianzus,*V  of  which  his  father  had  been  bishop 
above  five-and-forty  years.  But  as  he  was  still  conscious 
that  he  deserved  another  audience,  and  another  theatre,  he 
accepted,  with  no  unworthy  ambition,  the  honorable  invitation, 
which  was  addressed  to  him  from  the  orthodox  party  of  Con- 
stantinople. Qn  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  Gregory  was  enter- 
tained in  the  house  of  a  pious  and  charitable  kinsman ;  the 
most  spacious  room  was  consecrated  to  the  uses  of  religious 

worship ;  and  the  name  of  Anaatasia  was  chosen  to  express 

% 

■  ■  — • • • -^ n  I  MMW  ■      KMJ  J    -L.l   Ml     t  _■  I       I     J  ■■III        I       ■■'         " ''   P  I   ■     I   ^l_l_l_J . 

''  Gregory's  Poem  on  his  own  life  eontains  some  beautiful  lines, 
(torn,  ii  p.  8,)  which  burst  from  the  heart,  and  i^ak  the  pangs  of 
injured  and  lost  friendship: — 

•     .....     irtfrot  Kohot  XSycWf 
*On6ffrey6s  rt  koL  awsffriog  fii9Sf 
Nois  sU  iv  dn<potv     .... 

AteaKiSaorat  iravra,  Kf/i^tirrai  x^f''^^ 
Av|9ai  ^ipowi  rhf  waXaias  iXtriSas, 

In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Helena  addresses  the  same  pa- 
thetic complaint  to  her  friend  Hermia : — 

Is  all  ttie  oooiMel  tbat  we  two  have  Bhared, 
The  Bi8ter*B  TOWB,  4tc. 

Shakspeare  had  never  read  the  poems  of  Qregory  Nadanzen ;  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language ;  but  his  moue/ tongue,  the  language 
of  Nature,  is  the  same  in  Gappadoda  and  in  Britain. 

**  This  unfavorable  portrait  of  SasimsB  is  drawn  by  Gregory  Nazi- 
aiizen,  (tom.  ii  de  Vita  bvA,  p.  1,  8.)  Its  preds^tsituation,  forly-nine 
miles  from  Archelais,  and  thurty-two  from  Tyana,  is  fixed  in  the  Itin- 
erary of  Antoninus,  (p.  144,  eoii  Wesseling.) 

*^  The  name  of  Naadanzus  has  been  immortalized  by  Gregory ;  but 
hii^native  town,  under  the  Greek  or  Roman  title  of  Diocssarea,  (TU- 
lamont,  M6m.  Ecdes.  tom.  iz.  p.  692^  ,is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  (vi  8,) 
Ptolemy,  and  Hierodes,  (Itinerar.  w  esseling,  p.  '709  )  It  appoaia  til 
tiLTB  been  situate  on  the  edge  of  Isauria. 
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ihd  resurrection  of  the  Nicene  faith.  .  This  private  conventicle 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  magnificent  church ;  and  the 
credulity  of  the  succeeding  age  was  prepared  to  believe  the 
miracles  and  visions,  which  attested  the  presence,  or  at  least 
the  protection,  of  the  Mother  of  God."  The  pulpit  of  the 
Anastasia  was  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  triumphs  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen ;  and,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  he  experienced 
all  the  spiritual  adventures  which  constitute  the  prosperous  or 
adverse  fortunes  of  a  missionary.''  The  Arians,  who  were 
provoked  by  the  boldness  of  his  enterprise,  represented  his 
doctrine,  as  if  he  had  preached  three  distinct  and  equal 
Deities ;  and  the  devout  populace  was  excited  to  suppress,  by 
violence  and  tumult,  the  irregular  assemblies  of  the  Athanasian 
heretics.  From  the  cathedral  of  St  Sophia  there  issued  a  mot- 
ley crowd  ^  of  common  beggars,  who  had  forfeited  their  claim 
to  pity ;  of  monks,  who  h^  the  appearance  of  goats  or  satyrs ; 
and  of  women,  more  terrible  than  so  many  Jezebels."  The 
doors  of  the  Ajiastasia  were  broke  open ;  much  mischief  was 
perpetrated,  or  attempted,  with  sticks,  stones,  and  firebrands  ; 
and  as  a  man  lost  his  life  in  the  afiray,  Gr^ory,  who  was  sum- 
moned the  next  morning  before  the  magistrate,  had  the  satis- 
&ction  of  supposing,  that  he  publicly  confessed  the  name  of 
Christ.  After  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear  and  danger  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  his  infant  church  was  disgraced  and  distracted 
by  intestine  fisiction.  A  stranger  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Maximus,'^  and  the  cloak  of  a  Cynic  philosopher,  insinuated 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  Gregory ;  deceived  and  abused 
his  &vorable  opinion ;  ^nd  forming  a  secret  connection  with 
some  bishops  oi  Egypt,  attempted,  by  a  clandestine  ordination, 
to  supplant  his  patron  in  the  episcopal  seat  of  Constantinople. 
These  mortifications  might  sometimes  tempt  the  Cappadocian 
missionary  to  regret  his  obscure  solitude.  But  his  fatigues 
were  rewarded  by  the  daily  increase  of  his  fame  and  his  con- 


/**  See  Bucange,  Constant.  Christiana,  L  iv.  p.  141, 142.  The  BsU 
Hvofus  of  Sozomen  (L  viL  c  5)  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  Virgin 
Bibry. 

*'  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  iz.  p.  432,  &c)  diligently  collects, 
enlarges,  and  explains,  the  oratorical  and  poetical  hints  of  Gregory 
hiinselfl 

**  He  pronounced  an  oration  (torn.  L  Orai  zxiiL  p.  409)  in  his  praise ; 
but  after  their  quarrel,  the  name  of  Maximus  was  changed  into  that 
of  Ileron,  (see  Jerom,  torn.  I  in  Catalog.  Script  Eccles.  p.  801.)  I 
loQch  dighUy  on  these  obscure  and  personal  squabbler 
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gr^ation ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  observing,  that  tibe 
greater  part  of  his  numerous  audience  retired  from  his  ser- 
mons satisfied  with  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,'*  or  dis- 
satisfied with  the  manifold  imperfections  of  their  faith  and 
practice." 

The  Catholics  of  Constantinople  were  animated  with  joyful 
confidence  by  thd  baptism  and  edict  of  Theodosius ;  and  they 
impatiently  waited  the  effects  of  his  gracious  promise.  Their 
hopes  were  speedily  accomplished ;  and  the  emperor,  as  soon 
as  he' had  finished  the  operations  of  the  campaign,  made  his 
public  entry  into  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army. 
The  next  day  after  his  arrival,  he  -summoned  Damophilus  to 
his  presence,  and  offered  that  Arian  prelate  the  hard  alterna- 
tive of  subscribing  the  Nicene  creed,  or  of  instantly  resigning, 
to  the  orthodox  believers,  the  use  and  possession  of  the  episco- 
pal palace,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  and  all  the  churches 
of  Constantinople.  The  zeal  of  Damophilus,  which  in  a 
Catholic  saint  would  have  been  justly  applauded,  embraced, 
without  hesitation,  a  life  of  poverty  and  exile,**  and  his  re- 
moval was  immediately  followed  by  the  purification  of  the 
Imperial  city.  The  Arians  might  complain,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  justice,  that  an  inconsiderable  congregation  of  sectaries 
should  usurp  the  hundred  churches,  which  they  were  insuffi- 
cient to  fill ;  whilst  the  far  greater  part  of  the  people  was 
cruelly  excluded  from  every  place  of  reli^ous  worship. 
Theodosius  was  still  inexorable ;  but  as  the  angels  who  pro- 
tected the  Catholic  cause  were  only  visible  to  the  eyes  of 
fiuth,  he  prudently  reenfbrced  those  heavenly  legions  with  the 
more  effectual  aid  of  temporal  and  carnal  weapons ;  and  the 
church  of  St  Sophia  was  occupied  by  a  large  body  of  the  Impe- 
rial guards.  If  the  mind  of  Gregory  was  susceptible  of  pride, 
he  must  have  felt  a  very  lively  satisfection,  when  the  emperor 

**  Under  the  modest  emblem  of  a  dream,  Gregory  (tom.  iL  OarmeB 
ix.  p.^  18)  describes  his  own  success  with  some  human  complacency 
Tet  it  snould  seem,  from  his  familiar  conversation  with  his  auditor  St 
Jerom,  (tom.  i.  Epist  ad  Nepotiaa  p.  14,)  that  the  preacher  understood 
the  true  value  of  popular  applause. 

'*  Lachrymn  auditorum  hiudes  tme  sint,  is  the  lively  and  judidons 
lidvice  of  St,  Jerom. 

"  Socrates  (I  v.  c.  7)  and  Sozomen  (1.  viL  c.  6)  relate  the  evangeli- 
eal  words  and  actions  of  Damophilus  without  a  word  of  approbation. 
He  considered,  says  Socrates,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reswt  the  powerful 
Hut  it  was  easy,  and  would  have  been  profitable,  to  submit 
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condacted  him  through  the  streets  ia  solemn  triumph ;  and, 
with  his  own  hand,  respectfully  placed  him  on  the  archie- 
pisoopal  throne  of  Constantinople.  But  the  saint  (who  had 
not  suhdued  the  imperfections  of  human  virtue)  was  deeply 
affected  hy  the  mortifying  consideration,  that  his  entrance  into 
the  fold  was  that  of  a  wol^  rather  than  of  a  shepherd ;  that  the 
glittering  arms  which  surrounded  his  person,  were  necessary 
hr  his  safety ;  and  that  hef  alone  was  the  ohject  of  the  impre- 
cations  of  a  great  party,  whom,  as  men  and  citizens,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  despise.  He  beheld  the  innumerable 
multitilde  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age,  who  crowded  the 
streets,  the  windows,  and  the  roofe  of  the  houses ;  he  heard 
the  tumultuous  voice  of  rage,  grief,  astonishment,  and  despair ; 
and  Qre^ory  fairly  confesses,  that  on  the  memorable  day  of 
his  instaSation,  the  capital  of  the  East  wore  the  appearance 
of  a  city  taken  by  storm,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  Barbarian 
conqueror/*  About  i^x  weeks  afterwards,  Theodosius  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  expelling  from  all  the  churches  of  his 
dominions  the  bishops  and  ti&eir  clergy  who  should  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  profess,  the  doctrine  of 
the  council  of  Nice.  His  lieutenant,  Sapor,  was  armed  with 
the  ample  powers  of  a  general  law,  a  special  commission,  and 
a  military  force ; "  and  this  ecclesiasti<»d  revolution  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  discretion  and  vigor,  that  the  religion  of 
the  emperor  was  established,  without  tumult  or  bloodshed,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  the  East  The  writings  of  the  Arians,  if 
they  had  been  permitted  to  exist,^  would  perhaps  contain  the 
lamentable  story  of  the  persecution,  whidi  afflicted  the  church 
under  the  reign  of  the  impious  Theodosius ;  and  the  suffer- 
iiigs  of  their  holy  confessors  might  claim  the  pity  of  the  dis- 
interested readen  Yet  there  is  reason  to  imagine,  that  the 
violence  of  seal  and  revenge««was,  in  some  measure,  eluded 

**  See  Gregory  KaamuBen,  torn,  il  de  TiUi  suA,  p.  21,  22.  For 
Ihe  sake  of  poateritr,  the  bishop  of  Oonstaatiiiople  records  a  sta- 
pendoiLB  prodigy.  In  the  month  of  November,  it  was  a  cloudy 
morning,  oat  the  sun  broke  fwth  when  the  procession  entered  the 
church. 

**  Of  the  three  ecdeaiastical  higtorians,  Theodoret  alone  (L  v.  c.  2) 
has  mentioned  this  important  commission  of  Sapor,  which  Tillemont 
(Hist  des  Emperenrs,  tom.  v.  p.  728)  judiciously  removes  from  the 
reu;n  of  Gratiui  to  that  of  Theododua. 

^  I  do  not  reckon  Philostorgius,  though  he  mentions  HL  iz.  c  19)  tlie 
«iplo8ion  of  Damopllilus.  The  Eunomian  historian  has  been  earelbllf 
■trained  through  an  orthodox  sieve. 
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by  the  want  of  resistance;  and  that,  in  their  acVersity,  the 
Arians  displayed  much  less  firmness  than  had  been  exerted 
by  the  orthodox  party  under  the  re^s  of  Oonstantius  and 
Valens.  The  moral  ch^acter  and  conduct  of  \he  hostile 
sects  appear  to  have  been  governed  by  the  same  common 
principles  of  nature  and  religion :  but  a  very  material  drcum- 
stance  may  be  discovered,  whidi  tended  to  distinguish  the 
legrees  of  their  theological  £uth.  Both  parties,  in  the  schools, 
s  well  as  in  the  temples,  acknowledged  and  worshipped  the 
divine  majesty  of  Christ;  and,  as  we  are  always  prone  to 
impute  our  own  sentiments  and  passions  to  the  I>eity,  it 
would  be  deemed  more  prudent  and  respectful  to  exaggerate, 
than  to  circumscribe,  the  adorable  perfections  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  disciple  of  Athanasius  exulted  in  the  proud  confi- 
dence, that  he  had  entitled  himself  to  the  divine  favor ;  while 
the  follower  of  Anus  must  have  been  tormented  by  the  secret 
apprehension,  that  he  was  guilty,  perhaps,  of  an  unpardona- 
ble offence,  by  the  scanty  praise,  and  parsimonious  honors, 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  Judge  of  the  World.  The  opin- 
ions of  Ariamsm  might  satisfy  a  cold  and  speculative  mind : 
but  the  docljrine  c^  &e  Nioene  creed,  most  powerfully  recom- 
mended by  the  merits  of  &ith  and  devotion,  was  much 
better'adapted  to  become  popular  and  successful  in  a  behev- 
mg  age. 

The  hope,  that  truth  and  wisdom,  would  be  found  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  induced  the  emperor  to 
convene,  at  Constantinople,  a  synod  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops,  who  proceeded,  without  much  difficulty  or  delay,  to 
complete  the  theological  system  which  had  been  established 
in  the  council  of  Nice.  The  vehement  disputes  of  the  fourth 
century  had  been  chiefly  employed  on  the  nature  of  the  Son 
of  God;  and  the  various  opinions  which  were  embraced,  con- 
cerning the  Second,  were  extended  and  transferred,  by  a  nat- 
ural analogy^  to  the  Third  person  of  the  TVinity.**  Yet  it 
was  found,  or  it  was  thought,  necessary,  by  the  victorious  ad- 

*^  Le  Olerc  has  given  a  curious  extract  (Biblioth^que  ITniyerselle, 
torn.  xviiL  p.  91 — 105)  of  the  theological  sermons  which  Gregory 
Nasianzen  pronounced  at  Constantinople  against  the  Arians,  Eono- 
cdans,  Macedonians,  &c  He  tells  the  Macedcmians,  who  deified  the 
5'ather  and  the  Son  without  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  they  might  as  weU 
be  styled  TritheisU  as  DitHeUU,  Gregory  himself  was  almost  a  Tri* 
tfaaiit;  and  his  monarchy  of  heaven  resemUes  il  well-regulated  aris 
tocncy. 


«■ 
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versaries  of  AriaoisinY  to  explain  the  ambiguous  language  d 
some  respectable  doctors ;  to  confirm  the  faith  of  tbA  Oatho 
lics;  and  to  condemn  an  unpopular  and  inconsistent  sect  of 
Macedonians ;  who  freely  adlnitted  that  the  Son  was  consub 
stantial  to  the  Father,  while  they  were  fearful  of  seeming  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  Three  Grods.  A  final  and  unani* 
mous  sentence  was  pronounced  to  ratify  the  equal  Deity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost :  the  mysterious  doctrine  has  been  received  by  all 
the  nations,  and  all  the  churches  of  the  Christian  world; 
and  their  grateful  reverence  has  assigned  to  the  bishops  of 
Theodosius  the  second  rank  among  the  general  councils.' 
Their  knowledge  of  religious  truth  may  have  been  preserved 
by  tradition,  or  it  may  have  been  communicated  by  inspira* 
tion ;  but  the  sober  evidence  of  history  will  not  allow  much 
weight  to  the  personal  authority  of  the  Fathers  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  an  me  when  the  ecclesiastics  had  scandalously 
d^enerated  from  the  model  of  apostolio  purity,  the  most 
worthless  and  corrupt  were  always  the  most  eager  to  frequent^ 
and  disturb,  the  episcopal  assemblies.  The  conflict  and  fer- 
mentation of  so  many  opposite  interests  and  tempers  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  bishops:  and  their  ruling  passions  were, 
the  love  of  gold,  and  the  love  of  dispute.  Maiiy  of  the  same 
prelates  who  now  applauded  the  orthodox  piety  of  Theodo- 
sius, had  repeatedly  changed,  with  prudent  flexibility,  their 
creeds  and  opinions ;  and  in  the  various  revolutions  of  the 
church  and  state,  the  reli^on  of  their  sovereign  was  the  rule 
of  their  obsequious  hiih.  When  the  emperor  suspended  his 
prevailing  influence,  the  turbulent  synod  was  blindly  impelled 
by  the  absurd  or  selfish  motives  of  pride,  hatred,  or  resent- 
ment. The  death  of  Meletius,  whicli  happened  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Constantinople,  presented  the  most  &vorable  opportu- 
nity of  terminating  the  schism  of  Antioch,  by  suffering  his 
aged  rival,  Paulinus,  peaceably  to  end  his  days  in  the  episco- 
pal chair.  The  faith  and  virtues  of  Paulinus  were  unblem- 
bhed.  But  his  cause  was  supported  by  the  Western  churches ; 
and  tlie  bishops  of  the  synod  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  mis- 
chief of   discord,  by  the   hasty  ordination    of  a  perjured 


«*  The  first  general  council  of  ConstantiDople  now  triumphs  in  the 
Vatican ;  but  tiie  popes  bad  long  hesitated,  and  their  hesitation  per 
picxcs,  and  idmost  staggers,  the  humble  TiUemont^  CM^m.  Ecclea  torn 
DC  p.  499,  500.) 
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eandidate/'  rather  than  to  betray  the  ima^ned  dignity  of  the 
East,  which  had  been  illustrated  by  the  birth  and  death  of  the 
Sod  of  G^.  Such  unjust  and  disorderly  proceedings  forced 
the  gra^'dst  members  of  the  assembly  to  dissent  and  to  secede ; 
and  the  clamorous  majority,  which  remained  masters  of  the 
field  of  battle,  could  be  compared  only  to  wasps  or  magpies,  to 
a  flight  of  cranes,  or  to  a  flock  of  geese/^ 

A  suspidon  may  possibly  arise,  that  so  unfavorable  a  pic* 
lure  of  ecclesiastical  synods  has  been  drawn  by  the  partial 
hand  of  some  obstinate  heredc,  or  some  malicious  mfidel. 
But  the  name  of  the  sincere  historian  who  has  conveyed  this 
instructive  lesson  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity,  must  silence 
the  impotent  murmurs  of  superstition  and  bigotry.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  pious  and  eloquent  bishops  of  the  age ;  a 
saint,  and  a  doctor  of  the  church ;  the  scourge  of  Arianism, 
and  the  pillar  of  the  orthodox  faith ;  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  which,  after  the  death  of 
Meletius,  he  exercised  the  functions  of  president ;  in  a  word — 
Gregory  Nazianzen  himself.  The  harsh  and  ungenerous 
treatment  which  he  experienced,**  instead  of  derogating  from 
the  truth  of  his  evidence,  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  deliberations  of  the  synod.  Their 
unaninK)us  suffrage  had  confirmed  the  pretensions  which  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  derived  from  the  choice  of  the  people, 
and  the  approbation  of  the  emperor.  But  Gregory  soon 
became  the  victim  of  malice  and  envy.  The  bishops  of  the 
East,  his  strenuous  adherents,  provoked  by  his  moderation  in 

**  Before  the  death  of  Meletins,  six  or  eight  of  his  most  popular 
ecclesiastics,  amoi^  whom  was  Flavian,  had  abfuredf  for  the  sake  of 

r^ace,  the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  (Sosomen,  L  vii.  c.  8, 11.  Socrates^ 
V.  c.  y.)  Tillemont  thinks  it  his  duty  to  disbelieve  the  story ;  l?ut  he 
owns  that  Ihere  are  many  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Flavian  which 
teem  inconsistent  with  the  praises  of  Chiysostom,  and  the  character  of 
a  saint,  (M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  z.  p.  641.) 

^  Consult  Gregory  Nazianzen,  de  Vit&  suft,  torn,  il  p.  26—28.  His 
genera]  and  particular  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  their  assemblies  may 
be  seen  in  verse  and  prose,  (tom.  I  Orat  i.  p.  83.  Epist.  Iv.  p.  814^ 
tom.  iL  Oarmen  z.  p.  8l!)  Such  passages  are  faintly  marked  by  Tille- 
mon*^,  and  fairly  produced  by  Le  Clerc 

**  See  Gregory,  tom.  ii  de  Yiti  su&,  p.  28 — 31.  The  fourteenth. 
twenty-sevenSi,  and  thirty-second  Orations  were  pronounced  in  the 
several  stages  of  this  business.  The  peroration  of  the  last,  (tom.  i 
p.  628,)  in  which  he  takes  a  solemn  leave  of  men  and  angels,  the  citv 
sod  the  emperor,  the  East  and  the  West,  <&c.,  is  pathetic,  and  almon 
■iiblime. 
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the  affiiirs  of  Antiooh,  abandoned  him,  without  8app(»t,  to  the 
adverse  faction  of  the  Egyptians ;  who  disputed  the  validitf 
of  his  election,  and  rigorously  asserted  the  obsolete  canon, 
that  prohibited  the  licentious  pmclice  of  episcopal  transla^ 
tions.  The  pride,  at  the  humility,  of  Gregory  prompted  him 
to  decline  a  contest  which  might  have  been  imputed  to  am* 
biti<»i  and  avarice ;  and  he  pubhely  offered,  not  without  some 
mixture  of  indignation,  to  renounce  the  government  of  a 
churdi  which  had  been  restored,  and  almost  created,  by  hia 
labors.  His  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  synod,  and  by 
the  emperor,  with  more  readiness  than  he  seenos  to  have 
expected.  At  the  time  when  he  might  have  hoped  to  en- 
loy  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  his  episcopal  throne  was  filled 
by  the  senator  Nectarius ;  and  the  new  archbishop,  accident* 
ally  recommended  by  his  easy  temper  and  venerable  -aspect, 
was  obliged  to  delay  the  ceremony  of  his  consecration,  till  he 
hnd  previously  despatched  the  rites  of  his  bs^tism.*'  After 
this  remarkable  experience  of  the  ingratitude  of  princes  and 
prelates,  Gr^ory  retired  once  more  to  his  obscure  solitude 
of  Cappadocia ;  where  he  employed  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
about  eight  years,  in  the  exercises  of  poetry  and  devotion. 
The  title  of  Saint  has  been  added  to  his  name :  but  the  ten- 
derness of  his  heart,*^  and  the  el^ance  of  his  genius,  reflect 
a  more  pleasing  lustre  on  the  memory  of  Gr^ory  Naa- 
anzen. 

It  was  not  enough  that  ^Theodosius  had  suppressed  the  inso- 
lent reign  of  Arianism,  or  that  he  had  abundantly  revenged 
•^he  injuries  which  the  Catholics  sustained  from  the  zeal  of 
Oonstantius  and  Valens.  The  orthodox  emperor  considered 
every  heretic  as  a  rebel  against  the  supreme  powers  of  heaven 
and  of  earth ;  and  each  of  those  powers  might  exerdse  their 
oeculiar  jurisdiction  over  the  soul  and  boay  of  the  guilty. 
rhe  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  had  ascertained 

**  The  whimsical  ordination  of  Nectarius  is  attested  by  So7A)men,  (L  vil 
C.8;)  but  Tillemont  observes,  (M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  ix.  p.  719,)  Aprds 
tout,  ce  narr^  de  Sozomfene  est  si  honteuz,  pour  tous  ceux  qu'il  y  m^Ie, 
et  surtont  pour  Th^dose,  qu'il  vaui  mieux  travaiUw  a  l&detruirc,  qu'& 
te  soutenir ;  an  admirable  canon  of  criticism  I 

*''  I  can  only  be  understood  to  mean,  that  such  was  his  natui*a] 
tem'per  when  it  was  not  hardened,  or  inflamed,  by  religicas.  zeal 
fgota  his  retirement)  be  exhorts  Nectarius  to  prosecute  tho  heietici  of 
CSonstantinople. 
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the  true  standard  of  the  £iit;h ;  and  the  eodesiastics,  who  gov- 
erned  the  conscience  of  Theodosius,  suggested  the  most  effec- 
tual methods  of  persecution.  In  the  space  of  fifteen  years, 
he  promulgated  at  least  fifteen  severe  edicts  against  the  here- 
tics ;  **  more  espedally  against  those  who  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  to  deprive  them  of  every  hope  of  escape, 
he  sternly  enacted,  that  if  any  laws  or  rescripts  should  he 
alleged  in  their  favor,  the  judges  should  consider  them  as  the 
illegal  productions  either  of  firaud  or  foigery.  The  penal 
statutes  were  directed  against  the  ministers,  the  assemblies^ 
and  the  persons  c^  the  heretics ;  and  the  passions  of  the  legis- 
lator were  expressed  in  the  language  of  declamation  and 
invective.  L  The  heretical  teachers,  who  usurped  the  sacred 
titles  of  Bishops,  or  Presbyters,  were  not  only  excluded  from 
the  privileges  and  emoluments  so  liberally  granted  to  the. 
orthodox  clergy,  but  they  were  exposed  to  tiie  heavy  penalties 
of  exile  and  confiscation,  if  they  presumed  to  preach  the  doc- 
trine, or  to  practise  the  rites,  of  their  accursed  sects.  A  fine 
of  ten  pounds  of  gold  (above  four  hundred  pounds  sterling) 
was  imposed  on  every  person  who  should  dare  to  confer,  or 
receive,  or  promote,  an  heretical  ordination :  and  it  was  rea- 
sonably expected,  that  if  the  race  of  pastors  could  be  extin- 
guished, their  helpless  flocks  would  be  compelled,  by  ignorance 
and  hunger,  to  return  within  the  pale  of  the  CathoHc  church. 
IL  The  rigorous  prohibition  of  conventides  was  carefully 
extended  to  every  possible  circumstance,  in  which  the  heretics 
could  assemble  with  the  intention  of  worshipping  God  and 
Christ  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Their 
religious  meetings,  whether  public  or  secret,  by  day  or  by 
night,  in  cities  or  in  the  country,  were  equally  proscribed  by 
the  edicts  of  Theodosius ;  and  the  building,  or  ground,  wbi<^ 
had  been  used  for  that  illegal  purpose,  was  forfeited  to  the 
Imperial  domain.  HI.  It  was  supposed,  that  the  error  6f  the 
heretics  could  proceed  only  from  the  obstinate  temper  of  their 
minds ;  and  that  such  a  temper  was  a  fit  object  of  censure  and 
punishment  The  anathemas  of  the  church  were  JEbrtified  by 
a  sort  of  civil  excommunication ;  which  separated  them  from 
their  fellow-dtizens,  by  a  peculiar  brand  of  infamy ;  and  this 

«*  See  the  Theodcsian  Code,  L  zvi  tit  v.  leg.  6—28,  with  GodeGfof§ 
csmmentary  on  each  law,  and  his  general  Bommary,  or  ParaHtUm,  ton 
TL  p.  104—1 10. 
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4edaration  of  the  supreme  magistrate  tended  to  justify,  or  «l 
least  to  excuse,  the  insults  of  a  fanatic  populace.  The  sectar 
ries  were  gradually  disqualified  from  the  possession  of  honor* 
able  or  lucrative  employments;  and  Theodceius  was  satisfied 
with  his  own  justice,  when  he  decreed,  that,  as  the  Eunomians 
distinguished  the  nature  of  the  Son  from  that  of  the  Father, 
they  should  be  incapable  of  making  their  wills  or  of  receiving 
any  advantage  finom  testamentary  donations.  The  guilt  of 
the  Manicheean  heresy  was  esteemed  of  such  magnitude,  that 
it  oould  be  expiated  only  by  the  death  of  the  offender ;  and 
the  same  oapital  punishment  was  infiicted  on  the  Audians,  or 
Quartodecimans^^'  who  should  dare  to  perpetrate  the  atrocious 
crime  of  celebrating  on  an  improper  day  the  festival  of  Easter. 
Every  Roman  might  exeidse  the  right  of  public  accusation ; 
but  ike  office  of  Inquisitors  of  the  Faith,  a  name  so  deservedly 
abhorred,  was  first  instituted  under  the  reagn  of  Theodosius. 
Yet  we  are  assured,  that  the  execution  of  his  penal  edicts 
was  seldom  enforced ;  and  that  the  pious  emperor  appeared 
less  desirous  to  punish,  than  to  reclaim,  or  terrify,  his  refractory 
subjects.** 

The  theory  of  persecution  was  established  by  Theodosius, 
whose  justice  and  piety  have  been  applauded  by  the  saints : 
bat  the  practice  of  it,  in  the  fullest  extent,  was  reserved  for 
his  rival  and  colleague,  Maximus,  the  first,  among  the  Christian 
princes,  who  shed  the  blood  •  of  his  Christian  subjects  on 
account  of  their  religious  opinions.  The  cause  of  uie  Pris* 
cilliamsts/^  a  recent  sect  of  heretics,  who  disturbed  the  prov- 
inces of  Spain,  was  transferred,  by  appeal,  from  the  synod  of 
Bordeaux  to  the  Imperial  consistory  of  Treves ;  and  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Praetorian  -praefect,  seven  persons  were  tor- 
tured, condemned,  and   executed.     The  &%t  of  these  was 


^  Tliey  always  kept  their  Easter,  like  the  Jewish  Passover,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  thus 
pertinacionsly  opposed  the  Roman  Chordi  and  Nicene  synod,  which  had 
Jixed  Easter  to  a  Sunday.  Bingham's  Antiquities,  L  zz.  c.  5,  vol  il  p. 
S09,  foL  edit 

**  Sozomen,  L  vii  c.12. 

*>  See  the  Sacred  History  of  Sulpicius  Severus,  (L  il  u.4^1 — 462, 
edit  Ludg.  Bat  1647,)  a  correct  and  original  writer.  Dr.  Lardner 
(Credibility,  Ac.,  part  il  vol.  ix.  p.  266—360)  has  labored  this  article 
with  pure  learning,  good  sense,  and  moderation.  Tillemont  {TAhn. 
Eocies.  torn,  viil  p.  491 — 627)  has  raked  together  all  the  dirt  of  tlM 
ftUhers ;  a^iiaefiil  scavenger  1 
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PriscUUan**  himself  bishop  of  Avila,^  in  Spain;  wh« 
adorned  the  advants^es  oi  birth  and  fortane,  by  the  acootn- 
plishments  of  eloquence  and  learning.  Two  presbyters,  and 
two  deacons,  accompanied  their  beloved  master  in  his  death| 
which  they  esteemed  as  a  glcmoos  martyrdom;  and  the 
number  of  religious  yictims  was  completed  by  the  execution 
of  Latronian,  a  poet,  who  rivalled  the  £ime  of  the  ancients ; 
and  of  Eucfarocia,  a  noble  matron  of  Bordeaux,  the  widow  of 
the  orator  Delphidius.**  Two  bishops  who  had  embraced  the 
sentiments  of  PnsciUian,  were  oondemned  to  a  distant  and 
dreary  exile ;  **  and  some  indnlgeuoe  was  shown  to  the  meaner 
criminals,  who  assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  r^ntonoe.  If 
any  credit  oould  be  allowed  to  confessions  extorted  by  fear  or 
pam,  and  to  vague  reports,  the  o&pring  of  malice  and  credu- 
tity,  the  heresy  of  the  Pdsoillianists  would  be  found  to  indude 
the  various  abominatioiis  of  magic,  of  impiety,  and  of  lewd- 
ness.** Priscillian,  who  wandered  about  me  world  in  the 
company  of  his  spiritual  sisters,  was  accused  of  praying 
stai^  naked  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation;  and  it  was  oon* 
fidently  asserted,  that  the  effects  of  Ms  criminal  intefcourse 
with  the  daughter  of  Euchrocia  had  been  suppressed,  by 
means  still  more  odious  and  crkninal.  But  an  accurate,  or 
rather  a  candid,  inquiry  will  discover,  that  if  the  PriscillianistB 
violated  the  laws  of  nature,  it  was  not  by  the  licentiousness^ 
but  by  the  austerity,  of  their  lives.  They  absolutely  con- 
demned the  use  of  the  marriage-bed;  and  the  peace  of  fiimi- 
ilies  was  often  distiurbed    by  indis(^eet  separations.    Thej 


**  Severus  Sulpieiusi  mentions  the  arcbrhereUc  with  esteem  and  pitj 
Fffilix  profecto,  si  non  pravo  studio  corrupisset  optimum  ingemum 
prorsus  multa  in  eo  ammi  et  corporis  bona  cemerea    (Hist  Sacra,  1 
iL  p.  439.)    Even  Jerom  (tom.  i  m  Script  Ecdes.  p.  802)  speaks  with 
teniper  of  Priscillian  and  Latroniaa . 

*'  The  bishopric  (in  Old  Oastiie)  is  now  worth  20,000  docats  a  year, 
(Bnscfaing^s  Geography,  voL  il  p.  808,)  and  is  tiierefore  mndk  less  likely 
to  produce  the  author  of  a  new  beresy. 

.  ^  Ezprobrabatur  mulieri  vidnas  ntmia  religior  et  diligenttas  eolfa 
divinitas,  (Pacat  in  Panegyr.  Vet  zii  29.)  Such  was  the  idea  of  a 
humane,  though  ignorant,  polytheiBt. 

"  One  of  them  was  Bent  m  Sillinam  insnhun  qoiB  ultra  BritsBniam 
est  What  must  have  been  the  ancient  conditioiiof  the  rocks  of  Seil- 
hf  9  (Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  il  p.  1519.) 

**  The  scandalous  calumnies  of  Angustin,  Pope  Leo,  ifec,  whidi 
9?iUemoDt  swallows  like  a  child,  and  Lfu-dner  refutes  like  a  man,  nm^ 
■Oggest  some  candid  suspicions  in  fiivor  of  the  ddar  Cbiostkai 
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MJoyed,  or  reoommended,  a  total  absttnence  from  all  auioia 
feod ;  and  their  continaal  prayers,  fiists,  and  vigils,  inculcated 
a  nde  of  8tri<^  aixl  perfect  devotion.  The  speculative  tenets 
of  the  sect,  concerliing  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  nature 
of  the  human  soul,  were  derived  from  the  Gnostic  and  Mani* 
cboean  system;  and  this  vain  philosophy,  which  had  been 
transported  from  Egypt  to  Spain,  was  ill  adi^^ted  to  the  grosser 
spirits  of  the  West  The  citscure  disciples  of  Priscilliaa  suf- 
Mred,  languished,  and  gradually  disappeared :  his  tenets  were 
rejected  by  the  clei^  and  people,  but  his  death  was  the  eub- 
'ect  of  a  long  and  vehement  controversy;  while  some  ar- 
raigned, and  others  i^plauded,  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  we  can  observe  the  hmnane  inconsistency 
of  the  most  illustrious  saints  and  bishops,  Anibrose  of  Milan," 
and  Martin  of  Tours,**  who,  on  this  occasion,  asserted  the 
cause  of  toleration.  They  pitied,  the  unhappy  men,  who  had 
been  executed  at  Treves;  they  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  their  ^iscopal  murderers ;  and  if  Martin  deviated  from 
that  generous  resolution,  his  motives  were  laudable,  and  his 
repentance  was  exemplary.  The  bishops  of  Tours  and  Milan 
pronounced,  without  hesitation,  the  eternal  damnation  of  here- 
tics; but  they  were  surprised,  and  shocked,  by  the  bloody 
image  of  their  temporal  death,  and  the  honest  feelings  of 
nat««  resisted  the  artificial  prejudices  of  theolpgy.  The 
humanity  of  Ambrose  and  Martin  was  confirmed  by  the  scan^ 
daloiis  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  against  Priscillian  and 
his  adherents.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ministers  had  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  their  respective  provinces.  The  secular 
jo^e  had  presumed  to  receive  an  appeal,  and  to  pronounce 
a  definxtivia  sentence,  in  a  matter  of  faiUi,  and  episcopal  juris- 
didaotn.  The  bishops  had  disgraced  themselves,  by  exercising 
Ihe  functions  of  accusers  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  The 
oraeliy  of  Ithactus,**  who  beheld  the  tortur^  and  solicited  the 
death,  of  the  heretics,  provoked  the  just  mdignati<m  of  man- 


**  Ambrot.  torn.  ii.  Epist  zsv.  p.  891. 

M  Xn  the  Sacred  History,  and  the  life  of  St  Martin,  SulpiciuB  So* 
veriB  nus  some  caiition ;  but  he  declares  bimsdlf  ftiore  freely  in  tho 
Dialogues,  (iii  15.)  Martin  was  reproved,  however,  by  bis  own  con- 
■oeaoe,  and  by  an  angel ;  nor  coula  he  afterwards  perform  miradea 
witii  ID  much  ease. 

~  The  OathoUc  Presbyter  (Sulp.  Sever.  L  il  p.  448)  and  the  Pagaa 
Cfeator  (Fiacat  in  Panegyr.  Yet,  xii.  29)  reprobate,  with  equal  iiidi^i*' 
tion,  ^e  character  and  oondoct  of  Ithacius. 
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kiod ;  and  the  vices  of  that  profligate  bishop  were  admitted 
as  a  proof,  that  his  zeal  was  instigated  by  the  sordid  motives 
of  interest.  Since  the  death  of  Prisclllian,  the  rude  attempts 
of  persecution  have  been  refined  and  methodized  in  the  holy 
oflloe,  which  assigns  their  distinct  parts  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  powers.  The  devoted  victim  is  regularly  delivered  by 
the  priest  to  the  magistrate,  and  by  the  magistrate  to  the  exe- 
cutioner; aild  the  inexorable  sentence  of  the  church,  which  die* 
dares  the  spiritual  guilt  of  the  offender,  is  expressed  in  the 
mild  language  of  pity  and  intercession. 

Among  the  ecclesiastics,  who  illustrated  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius,  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  distinguished  by  the  talents 
of  an  eloquent  preadier;  the  reputation  of  miraculous  gifts 
added  weight  and  dignity  to  the  monastic  virtues  of  Martin  of 
Tours;'*  but  the  palm  of  episcopal  vigor  and  ability  was 
ustly  claimed  by  the  intrepid  Ambrose.'^  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family  of  Romans ;  his  &ther  had  exercised  the 
important  office  of  Praetorian  prsefect  of  Gaul ;  and  the  son, 
after  passing  through  the  studies  of  a  liberal  education,  at- 
tained, in  the  regular  gradation  of  civil  honors,  the  station  of 
consular  of  Liguria,  a  province  which  included  the  Imperial 
residence  of  Milan.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  before  he 
had  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  Ambrose,  to  his  own 
surprise,  and  to  that  of  the  world,  was  suddenly  transformed 
from  a  governor  to  an  archbishop.  Without  the'  least  mix- 
ture, as  it  is  said,  of  art  or  intrigue,  the  whole  body  of  the 
pec^e  unanimously  saluted  him  with  the  episcopal  title;  th& 
Concord  and  perseverance  of  their  acclamatbns 'were  ascribed 
to  a  prseternatural  impulse ;  and  the  reluctant  magistrate  Was 
compelled  to  undertake  a  spiritual  office,  for  which  he  was 
not  prepared  by  the  habits  and  occupations  of  his  former  life. 
But  the  active  force  of  his  genius  soon  qualified  him  to  exer- 
cise, with  zeal  and  prudence,  the  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ;  and  while  he  cheerfully  renounced  the  vain  and 


*"  The  Life  of  St  Martin,  and  the  Dialogues  concerning  his  mirados 
contain  &ct8  adapted  to  the  grossest  bu'barism,  in  a  style  not  tin- 
worlhy  of  the  Augustan  age.  So  natural  is  the  alhanoe  between  good 
taste  and  good  sense,  that  I  am  always  astonished  by  this  contrasC 

'^  The  short  and  superficial  life  of  St  Ambrose,  by  his  deacon 
Paulinus,  (Appendix  ad  edit  Benedict  p.  i. — xv.,)  has  the  merit  of 
original  evidence.  Tillempnt  (M6m.  Ecdes.  torn.  x.  p.  78 — 306)  and 
<iie  Benedivtine  editors  (p.  zxxi. — ^IziiL)  have  labored  with  their 
diUgence, 
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splendid  trappings  of  temporal  greatness,  ne  condescended, 
for  the  good  of  the  church,  to  direct  the  conscience  of  the 
emperors,  and  to  control  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
Gralian  loved  and  revered  him  as  a  father ;  and  the  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  &ith  of  the  Trinity  was  designed  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  prince.  After  'his  tragic  death,  at  a 
time  when  the  empress  Justina  trembled  for  her  own  safety, 
and  for  that  of  her  son  Valentinian,  the  archbishop  of  Milan 
was  despatched,  on  two  different  embassies,  to  the  court  of 
Treves.  He  exercised,  with  equal  firmness  and  dexterity, 
the  powers  of  his  spiritual  and  political  characters ;  and  per- 
haps contributed,  by  his  authority  and  eloquence,  to  check 
the  ambition  of  Maximus,  and  to  protect  the  peace  of  Italy.** 
Ambrose  had  devoted  his  life,  and  his  abilities,  to  the  service 
of  the  church.  Wealth  was  the  object  of  his  contempt;  he 
had  renounced  his  private  patrimony;  and  he  sold,  without 
hesitation,  the  consecrated  plate,  for  tiie  redemption  of  cap- 
tives. The  clergy  and  people  of  Milan  were  attached  to  their 
archbishop ;  and  he  deserved  the  esteem,  without  soliciting  the 
fevor,  or  apprehending  the  displeasure,  of  his  feeble  sov- 


ereigns. 


The  government  of  Italy,  and  of  the  young  emperor,  nat- 
urally devolved  to  his  mother  Justina,  a  woman  of  beauty  and 
spirit,  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  orthodox  people,  had  the 
misfortune  of  professing  the  Arian  heresy,  which  she  en- 
deavored to  instil  into  the  mind  of  her  son.  Justina  was  per- 
suaded, that  a  Roman  emperor  might  claim,  in  his  own  domin- 
ions, the  public  exercise  of  his  reli^on ;  and  she  proposed  to 
the  archbishop,  as  a  moderate  and  reasonable  concession,  that 
he  should  resign  the  use  of  a  single  church,  either  in  the  city 
or  the  suburbs  of  Milan.  But  the  conduct  of  Ambrose  was 
governed  by  very  different  principles."  The  palaces  of  the 
earth  might  indeed  belong  to  Csesar ;  but  the  churches  were 
the  houses  of  God ;  and,  within  the  limits  of  his  diocese,  he 
himself,  as  the  lawful  successor  of  the  aposties,  was  the  only 
minister  of  God.      The  privileges  of  Christianity,  temporal 

••  Ambrose  himself  (torn.  iL  Epiat  xxiv.  p.  888 — 891)  gives  tiio 
emperor  a  very  spirited  account  oi  his  own  embassy. 

'*  His  own  Tepresentation  of  his  principles  and  condnet  (tomu  11 
Epist  zx  xd.  TT^i.  p.  852 — 880)  is  one  of  w»  carious  monmiient»  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  It  contams  two  letters  to  his  sister  ICaroel* 
liDa»  with  a  petition  to  Yalentiniaa  and  the  sermon  deBoiilim  nmi 

roL.  in.'=-E 
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as  well  as  spiritual,  were  confined  to  the  truo  believers ;  and 
the  mind  of  Ambrose  was  satisfied,  that  his  own  theological 
opinions  were  the  standard  of  truth  and  orthodoxy.  The  arch- 
bishop, who  refused  to  hold  any  conference,  or  negotiation, 
with  the  instruments  of  Satan,  declared,  with  modest  firmness, 
his  resolution  to  die  a  martyr,  rather  than  to  yield  to  the  impi- 
ous sacrilege ;  and  Justina,  who  resented  the  refusal  as  an  act 
of  insolence  and  rebellion,  hastily  determined  to  exert  the  Im- 
perial prerogative  of  her  son.  As  she  desired  to  perform  her 
pubUc  devotions  on  the  approaching  festival  of  Easter,  Am- 
brose was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  council.  He  obeyed 
the  summons  witii  the  respect  of  a  faithful  subject,  but  he  was 
followed,  without  his  consent,  by  an  innumerable  people; 
they  pressed,  with  impetuous  zeal,  against  the  gates  of  the 
palace ;  and  the  affrighted  ministers  of  Yalentinian,  instead 
of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  exile  on  the  archbishop  of  Milan, 
humbly  requested  that  he  would  interpose  his  authority,  to 
protect  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and  to  restore  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  capital.  But  the  promises  which  Ambrose  received 
and  communicated  were  soon  violated  by  a  perfidious  court ; 
and,  during  six  of  the  most  solemn  days,  which  Christian  piety 
had  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  religion,  the  city  was  agitated 
by  the  irregular  convulsions  of  tumult  and  ^naticism.  The 
officers  of  the  household  were  directed  to  prepare,  first,  the 
Portian,  and  afterwards,  the  new,  Basilica^  for  the  immediate 
reception  of  the  emperor  and  his  mother.  The  splendid  can< 
opy  and  hangings  of  the  royal  seat  were  arranged  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner ;  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  defend  them, 
by  a  strong  guard,  from  the  insults  of  the  populace.  The 
Arian  ecclesiastics,  who  ventured  to.  show  themselves  in  the 
streets,  were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of  their 
lives;  and  Ambrose  enjoyed  the  merit  and  reputation  of 
rescuing  his  personal  enemies  firom  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
multitude. 

But  while  he  labored  to  restr^n  the  efiects  of  their  zeal,  the 
pathetic  vehemence  of  his  sermons  continually  inflamed  the 
angry  and  seditious  temper  of  the  people  of  Milan.  The 
characters  of  Eve,  of  the  wife  of  Job,  of  Jezebel,  of  Herodias, 
were  indecently  apphed  to  the  mother  of  the  emperor ;  and 
her  desire  to  obtain  a  church  for  the  Arians  was  compared  to 
the  most  cruel  persecutions  which  Christianity  had  endured 
under  tho  reign  of  Paganism.  The  measures  of  the  court 
•erved  only  to  expose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil.    A  fine  of 
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two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  corporate 
body  of  mercnants  and  manufacturers :  an  order  was  signified^ 
in  the  name  oi  the  emperor,  to  all  the  officers,  and  inferior 
servants,  of  the  courts  of  justice^  that,  during  the  continuance 
of  tiie  public  disorders,  they  should  strictly  con€ne  themselves 
to  their  h<rases;  and  the  ministers  of  Yalentinian  imprudently 
confessed,  that  the  most  respectable  part  of  the  citizens  of 
Milan  was  attached  to  the  oause  of  their  archbishop.  He  was 
again  solicited  to  restore  peace  to  his  country,  by  timely  com- 
pliance with  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  The  reply  of  Ambrose 
was  couched  in  the  most  humble  and  respectful  terms,  which 
mighty  however,  be  interpreted  as  a  serious  declaration  of 
(avil  war.  ^  His  life  and  fortune  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor ;  but  he  would  never  betray  the  church  of  Christ,  ot 
degrade  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  character.  In  such  a 
cause  he  was  prepared  to  suffer  whatever  the  malice  of  the 
demon  could  inflict ;  and  he  only  wished  to  die  in  the  presence 
of  his  faithful  flock,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  he  had  not 
oontributed  to  excite,  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  God  abne  to 
appease,  the  rage  of  the  people  :  he  deprecated  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  oonfnsion  whieh  were  likely  to  ensue ;  and  it  was 
bis  fervent  prayer,  that  he  might  not  survive  to  behold  the  ruin 
of  a  flourishing  city,  and  perhaps  the  desolation  of  all  Italy."  ** 
The  obstinate  bigotry  of  Justina  would  have  endangered  the 
empire  of  her  son,  if,  in  this  contest  with  the  churdi  and  peo- 
ple of  Milan,  she  could  have  depended  on  the  active  obedience 
of  the  troops  of  the  palace.  A  large  body  of  Goths  had 
marched  to  occupy  the  JBasilicaj  which  was  the  object  of  the 
dispute :  and  it  might  be  expected  from  the  Arian  principles, 
and.  barbarous  manners,  of  these  foreign  mercenaries,  that 
they  would  not  entertain  any  scruples  in  the  execution  of  the 
most  sanguinary  orders.  They  were  encountered,  on  the 
sacred  threshold,  by  the  archbishop,  who,  thundering  against 
them  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  asked  them,  in  the  tone 
of  a  father  and  a  master,  whether  it  was  to  invade  the  house  of 
Qodf  that  they  had  implored  the  hospitable  protection  of  the 
■  -  ■  ■     ■     ,    i  ■  I . . ■   I  ■  ■  1 1  ■  ■ .  II     1 1 ■  i .     ■  ■  I  I. 

'^  Betz  had  a  similar  message  from  the  queen,  to  request  that  he 
would  appease  the  tumult  of  Paris.  It  was  no  longer  in  his  power, 
^  A  qixM  f  ajoutai  tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  vons  iroaginer  de  re- 
spect, de  dometir,  de  regret,  et  de  soumission,  Ac  (M^moires,  torn,  i 
p.  140.)  Certainly  I  do  not  compare  either  the  causes  or  the  men; 
T«i  the  coadjutor  himself  had  some  idea  (p.  84)  of  imitating  Si  Am* 

HTM 
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republic.  The  suspense  of  the  Barbarians  allowed  some  hours 
for  a  more  effectual  negotiation ;  and  the  empress  was  persuaded,- 
by  the  advice  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  to  leaye  the  Catholics 
in  posser ^OQ  of  all  the  churches  of  'Milask ;  and  to  dissemble, 
till  a  more  convenient  season,  her  intentions  of  revenge.  The 
mother  of  Yalentinian  could  never  forgive  the  triumph  of  Am- 
brose ;  and  the  royal  youth  uttered  a  passionate  exclamation, 
that  his  own  servants  were  ready  to  betray  him  into  the  hands 
of  an  insolent  priest 

The  laws  of  the  empire,  some  of  which  were  inscribed  with' 
the  name  of  Yalentinian,  still  condemned  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  seemed  to  excuse  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics.  By  l£ie 
influence  of  Justina,  an  edict  of  toleration  was  promulgated- in 
all  the  provinces  which  were  subject  to  the  court  of  Milan; 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  granted  to  those  who 
professed  the  faith  of  Rimini ;  and  the  emperor  dedared,  tiiat 
all  persons  who  should  infringe  this  sacred  and  salutary  con- 
stitution, should  be  capitally  punished,  as  the  enemies  of  the 
public  peace.**  The  character  and  language  of  the  archbishop 
of  Milan  may  justify  the  suspicion,  that  his  conduct  soon 
afforded  a  reasonable  ground,  or  at  least  a  specious  pretence, 
to  the  Arian  ministers ;  who  watched  tiie  opportunity  of  sur* 
prising  him  in  some  act  of  disobedience  to  a  law  which  he 
strangely  represents  as  a  law  of  blood  and  tyranny.  A  sen- 
tence of  easy  and  honorable  banishment  was  pronounced, 
which  enjoined  Ambrose  to  depart  from  Milan  without  delay ; 
whilst  it  pehnitted  him  to  choose  die  place  of  bis  exile,  and  the 
number  of  his  companions.  But  the  authority  of  the  saints, 
who  have  preached  and  practised  the  maxims  of  passive  loyalty, 
appeared  to  Ambrose  of  less  moment  than  the  extreme  and 
pressing  danger  of  the  church.  He  boldly  refUsed  to  obey ; 
and  his  refusal  was  supported  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  his 
faithful  people.*'  They  guarded  by  turns  the  person  of  their 
archbishop ;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  and  the  episo6pal  palace 
were  stronghr  Jseourod;  and  the  Imperial  troops,  -who  had 
formed  the  blockade,  were  unwilling  to  risk  the  attack,  of  that 
impregnable  fortress.    The  numerous   poor,  who  had  been 

**  Sosomen  alone  (I.  vii  e.  13)  throws  this  lumiiioua  £eust  Sato  a  dark 
aad  perplexed  narrative. 

**  JEbccubabat  pia  plebs  in  eocLeaU,  mori  parata  cum  epiaoc^  ano 
.  .  •  .  N08,  adhnc  frigidi,  excitabatnur  talnen  dvitate  attonitd  atqtt» 
tnrbatl    Augu8tii>.  CoDfcssion.  L  ix  c.  7 
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idieved  bj  the  liberality  of  Ambrose,  embraced  the  &ir  occa- 
iion  of  signalizing  their  zeal  and  gratitude ;  and  as  the  patience 
of  the  multitude  mip,ht  have  been  exhausted  by  the  length  and 
uniformity  of  noctu/nal  vigils,  he  prudently  introduced  into  the 
church  of  Milan  the  useful  institution  of  a  loud  and  regular 
psalmody.  While  he  maintained  this  arduous  contest,  he  was 
instructed,  by  a  dream,  to  open  the  earth  in  a  place  Where  the 
remains  of  two  martyrs,  Gervaedus  and  Protasius,**  had  been 
deposited  above  three  hundred  years.  Immediately  under  the 
pavement  of  the  church  two  perfect  skeletons  were  found,'* 
with  the  heads  separated  from  their  bodies,  and  a  plentiful 
effusion  of  blood.  The  holy  relics  were  presented,  in  solemn 
pomp,  to  the  veneration  of  the  people ;  and  every  circumstance 
of  this  fortunate  discovery  was  admirably  adapted  to  promote 
the  designs  of  Ambrose.  The  bones  of  the  martyrs,  their 
blood,  their  garments,  were  supp()sed  to  contain  a  healing 
power ;  and  the  prsetematural  influence  was  ccHumunicated  to 
the  most  distant  objects,  without  losing  any  part  of  its  original 
virtue.  The  extraordinary  cure  of  a  blind  man,*'  and  the  re- 
luctant confessions  of  several  daemoniacs,  appeared  to  justify 
the  fbith  and  sanctity  of  Ambrose;  and  the  truth  of  those 
miracles  is  attested  by  Ambrose  himself,  by  his  secretary  Fau- 
Hnus,  and  by  his  proselyte,  the  celebrated  Augustin,  who,  at 
that  time,  professed  the  art  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  The  reason 
of  the  present  age  may  possibly  approve  the  incredulity  of 
Justina  and  her  Arian  court ;  who  derided  the  theatrical  repre- 
sentations which  were  exhibited  by  the  contrivance,  and  at  the 


*^  TiUemont,  Mem.  Ecdes.  torn,  il  p.  78,  498.  Many  churches  in 
Italy,  Gaul,  <fe&,  were  dedicated  to  these  uziknown  martyrs,  ef  whom 
St  Qervaise  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  than  his  companion. 

^  Invenimns  mirsB  magnitudinis  viros  duos,  lit  prisca  aetas  ferebat, 
torn,  il  Epist  zzii.  p.  875.  The  sue  of  these  skeletons  was  fortunately, 
or  skilfulfy',  suited  to  tiie  popaUu*  pr^udioe  of  the  gradual  decrease 
of  the  human  stature,  which  nas  prevailed  in  every  age  since  the  tlmo 
of  Homer. 

Grandiaque  eflScMHia  mirabitnr  OBsa  sepolcbris. 

m  ••  Ambros.  torn.  ii.  Episi  xxii.  p.  876.  Augustin.  Confes.  1.  ix.  c.  7, 
de  Civitat.  Dei,  1.  xxiL  c  8.  Paulm.  in  Vita  St  Ambros.  c.  14,  in  Ap- 
pend. Benedict  p.  4.  The  blind  man's  name  was  Severus ;  he  touched 
Ihe  holy  garment,  recovered  his  sight,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  li£e 
(at  least  twenty-five  years)  to  the  service  of  the  church.  I  should 
reeommend  this  miracle  to  our  divines,  if  it  did  not  prove  the  worsbifi 
9i  relics,  as  well  as  the  Nicene  creed. 
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expense,  of  the  archbishop/*  Their  effect,  however,  on  th^ 
minds  of  the  people,  was  rapid  and  irresistible ;  and  the  feeble 
sovereign  of  Italy  fouLd  himself  unable  to  contend  with  ih6 
favorite  of  Heaven.  The  powers  likewise  of  the  earth  inter* 
posed  in  the  defence  of  Ambrose :  the  disinterested  advice  of 
Theodosius  was  the  genuine  result  of  piety  and  friendship ;  ani 
the  mask  of  religious  zeal  concealed  the  hostile  and  ambitions 
designs  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul.'* 

The  reign  of  Maximus  might  have  ended  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity, could  he  have  contented  himself  with  the  possession  of 
three  ample  countries,  which  now  constitute  the  three  most 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  modem  Europe.  But  the  aspiring 
usurper,  whose  sordid  ambition  was  not  dignified  by  the  love 
of  glory  and  of  arms,  considered  his  actual  forces  as  the  instru- 
ments only  of  his  fiiture  greatness,  and  his  success  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  destruction.  The  wealth  whiqh  he 
extorted''  from  the  oppressed  provinces  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain,  was  employed  in  levying  and  maintaining  a  formidable 
army  of  Barbarians,  collected,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
fiercest  nations  of  Germany.  The  conquest  of  Italy  was  the 
object  of  his  hopes  and  preparations :  and  he  secretly  medi- 
tated the  ruin  of  an  innocent  youth,  whose  government  was 
abhorred  and  despised  by  his  Catholic  subjects.  But  as  Maxi- 
mus  wished  to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  he  received,  with  perfidious  smiles,  Domninus  of  Syria, 
the  ambassador  of  Valentinian,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the 
aid  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  for  the  service  of  a  Pan- 
nonian  war.  Tlie  penetration  of  Ambrose  had  discovered  the 
snares  of  an  enemy  under  the  professions  of  friendship ;  '*  but 
the  Syrian  Domninus  was  corrupted,  or  deceived,  by  the  liberal 
favof  of  the  court  of  Treves;  and  the  council  of  Milan  obsti 
nately  rejected  the  suspicion  of  danger,  with  a  blind  confidence, 
which  was  the  effect,  not  of  courage,  but  of  fear.  The  march 
of  the  auxiliaries  was  guided  by  the  ambassador ;  and  they 

**  Paulin.  in  Tit  St  Ambros.  g.  6,  in  Append.  Benedict  p.  6. 

^^  Tillemont,  Mem.  Ecdes.  torn.  x.  p.  190,  750.    He  partially  a]k>w 
the  mediation  of  Theodosius,  and  capriciously  rejects  that  of  Maximua^ 
tnough  it  is  attested  by  Prosper,  Sozomen,  and  Thoodoret. 

'*  The  modest  censure  of  Sulpicius  (Dialog,  iii.  16)  inflicts  a  much 
deeper  wound  than  the  feeble  declamation  of  Pacatus,  (xii.  25,  26.) 

'"*  Esto  tutior  adversus  homincm,  pacis  involucre  tegentem,  was  tlM 
wise  caution  of  Ambrose  (tom.  li.  p.  891)  after  his  return  from  his  sec* 
oad  embassy. 
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were  admitted,  ^lithout  distrust,  into  the  fortresses  of  the  Alps. 
But  the  crafty  tyrant  followed,  with  hasty  and  silent  footsteps, 
in  the  rear ;  and,  as  he  diligently  intercepted  all  intelligence 
of  his  motions,  the  gleam  of  armor,  and  the  dust  excited  by 
the  troops  of  cavalry,  iSrst  announced  the  hostile  approach  of  a 
stranger  to  the  gates  of  Milan.  In  this  extremity,  Justina  and 
her  son  might  accuse  their  own  imprudence,  and  the  perfidious 
arts  of  Maximus ;  but  they  wanted  time,  and  force,  and  resolu- 
tion, to  stand  against  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  either  in  the 
field,  or  within  the  walls  of  a  large  and  disaffected  city. 
Flight  was  their  only  hope,  Aquileia  their  only  refuge ;  and 
as  Maximus  now  displayed  his  genuine  character,  the  brother 
of  Gratian  might  expect  the  same  fate  firom  the  hands  of  the 
same  assassin.  Maximus  entered  Milan  in  triumph;  and  if 
the  wise  archbishop  refused  a  dangerous  and  criminal  connec- 
tion with  the  usurper,  he  might  indirectly  contribute  to  the 
success  of  his  arms,  by  inculcating,  from  the  pulpit,  the  duty 
of  resignation,  rather  than  that  of  resistance."  The  unfortu- 
nate Justina  reached  Aquileia  in  safety ;  but  she  distrusted  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications :  she  dreaded  the  event  of  a  siege ; 
and  she  resolved  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  great  Theo- 
dosius,  whose  power  and  virtue  were  celebrated  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  West  A  vessel  was  secretly  provided  to  transport 
the  Imperial  family ;  they  embarked  with  precipitation  in  one 
of  the  obscure  harbors  of  Venetia,  or  Istria ;  traversed  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas ;  turned  the  extreme 
promontory  of  Peloponnesus ;  and,  after  a  long,  but  successful 
navigation,  reposed  themselves  in  the  port  of  Thessalonica.  All 
the  subjects  of  Valentinian  deserted  the  cause  of  a  prince,  who, 
by  his  abdication,  had  absolved,  them  from  the  duty  of  alle- 
giance ;  and  if  the  little  city  of  -^mona,  on  the  yerge  of  Italy, 
had  not  presumed  to  stop  the  career  of  his  inglorious  victory, 
Maximus  would  have  obtained,  without  a  struggle,  the  sole  pos- 
session of  the  Western  empire. 

Instead  of  inviting  his  royal  guests  to  take  the  palace  of 
Constantinople,  Theodosius  had  some  unknown  reasons  to  fix 
their  residence  at  Thessalonica;  but  these  reasons  did  not 
proceed  from  contempt  or  indifference,  as  he  speedily  made 
a  visit  to  that  city,  accompanied  by  the  greatest  part  of  his 
court  and  senate.    After  the  first  tender  expre^ions  of  friend* 

*  BaroDius  {A ,  D.  387,  No.  68)  applies  to  this  season  of  public  dia 
trsH  some  of  the  penitential  sermons  of  the  archbishop. 
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phip  and  sympathy,  the  piou3  emperor  of  ibe  East  gently 
admonished  Justina,  that  the  guilt  of  heresy  was  sometune» 
punished  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  the  next ;  and  that  the 
public  profession  of  the  Nicene  faith  would  be  the  most  effica* 
cious  step  to  promote  the  restoration  of  her  son,  by  the  satis- 
faction which  it  must  occasion  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
The  momentous  question  of  peace  or  war  was  referred,  by 
Theodosius,  to  the  deliberation  of  his  council ;  and  the  argu- 
ments which  might  be  alleged  on  the  side  of  honor  and  jus- 
tice, had  acquired,  since  the  death  of  Gratian,  a  considerable 
degree  of  additional  weight  The  persecution  of  the  Impe- 
rial family,  to  which  Theodosius  himself  had  been  indebted 
for  his  fortune,  was  now  aggravated  by  recent  and  repeated 
injuries.  Neither  oaths  nor  treaties  could  restrain  the  bound- 
less ambition  of  Maximus;  and  the  delay  of  vigorous  and 
decisive  measures,  instead  of  prolonging  the  blessings  of 
peace,  would  expose  the  Eastern  empire  to  the'  danger  of  a 
hostile  invasion.  The  Barbarians,  who  had  passed  the  Dan- 
ube, had  lately  assumed  the  character  of  soldiers  and  subjects, 
but  their  native  fierceness  was  yet  untamed :  and  the  opera- 
tions of  a  war,  which  would  exercise  their  valor,  and  diminish 
their  numbers,  might  tend  to  reUeve  the  provinces  from  an 
intolerable  oppression.  Notwithstanding  these  specious  and 
solid  reasons,  which  were  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
council,  Theodosius  still  hesitated  whether  he  should  draw 
the  sword  in  a  contest  which  could  no  longer  admit  any  terms 
of  reconciliation;  and  his  magnanimous  character  was  not 
disgraced  by  the  apprehensions  which  he  felt  for  the  safety 
of  his  infant  sons,  and  the  wel&re  of  his  exhausted  people. 
In  this  moment  of  anxious  doubt,  while  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
world  depended  on  the  resolution  of  a  single  man,  the  charms 
of  the  princess  Galla  most  powerfully  pleaded  the  cause  of 
her  brother  Valentinian.'*  The  heart  of  Theodosius  was  soft- 
ened by  the  tears  of  beauty ;  his  aflfections  were  insensibly 
engaged  by  the  graces  of  youth  and  innocence:  the  art  of 
Justina  managed  and  directed  the  impulse  of  passion ;  and 
the  celebration  of  the  royal  nuptials  was  the  assurance  and 

^*  The  flight  of  YalentiniaD,  and  the  love  of  Theodosius  for  his  sis- 
ter, we  related  by  Zosimus,  (l.  iv.  p.  263,  264.)  Tillemont  produces 
some  weak  and  ambiguous  evidence  to  antedate  the  second  marriage 
of  Theodosius,  (Hist  des  Empereurs,  iDm.  v.  p.  '740,)  and  consequentij 
to  refute  ces  contes  de  Zosime,  qui  seroient  trop  contraires  a  la  pi^t4 
de  Th^odose. 
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ngnal  of  the  civil  war.  The  unfeeling  critics,  who  considei 
every  amorous  weakness  as  an  indelible  stain  on  the  memory 
of  a  great  and  orthodox  emperor,  are  inclined,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  dispute  the  suspicious  evidence  of  the  historian  Zosi- 
mus.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  frankly  confess,  that  I  am 
willing  to  find,  or  even  to  seek,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world, 
some  traces  of  the  mild  and  tender  sentiments  of  domestic 
life ;  and  amidst  the  crowd  of  fierce  and  ambitious  conquer- 
ors, I  can  distinguish,  with  peculiar  complacency,  a  gentle 
hero,  who  may  be  supposed  to  receive  his  armor  from  the 
hands  of  love.  The  aUianoe  of  the  Persian  king  was  secured 
by  the  faith  of  treaties;  the  martial  Barbarians  were  per- 
suaded to  follow  the  standard,  or  to  respect  the  frontiers,  of 
an  active  and  liberal  monarch ;  and  the  dominions  of  Theo* 
dositts,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Adriatic,  resounded  with 
the  preparations  of  war  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  skilful 
disposition  of  the  forces  of  the  £ast  seemed  to  multiply  their 
numbers,  and  distracted  the  attention  of  Maximus.  He  had 
reason  to  fear,  that  a  chosen  body  of  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  intrepid  Arbogastes,  would  direct  their  march 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  boldly  penetrate  through 
the  Rhsetian  provinces  into  the  centre  of  Gaul.  A  powerful 
fleet  was  equipped  in  the  harbors  of  Greece  and  Epirus,  with 
an  apparent  design,  that,  as  soon  as  the  passage  had  been 
opened  by  a  naval  victory,  Yalentinian  and  his  mother  should 
land  in  Italy,  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Rome,  and  occupy 
the  majestic  seat  of  religion  and  empire.  In  the  mean  while, 
Theodosius  himself  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  brave  and  disci^ 
plined  army,  to  encounter  his  unworthy  rival,  who,  after  the 
si^  of  .^£mona,*  had  fixed  his  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of 
^scia,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  strongly  fortified  by  the  broad  and 
rapid  stream  of  the  Save. 

The  veterans,  who  still  remembered  the  long  resistance, 
and  successive  resources,  of  the  tyrant  Magnentius,  might 
prepare  themselves  for  the  labors  of  three  bloody  campaigns. 
But  the  contest  with  his  successor,  who,  like  him,  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  the  West,  was  easily  decided  in  the  term  of  two 
months,^'  and  within  the  space  of  two  hundred  miles.  The 
•aperior  genius  of  the  emperor  of  the  East  might  prevail  ovei 

'  Sao  Godefroy's  Chronology  of  the  Laws,  Cod.  Theodoi.  ton.  i 
lieaz. 

*  JEmonah,  Laybach.    Siaci^  8ciazftk.^lL 
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the  feeble  Maxim  us,  who,  in  this  important  crisis,  showed 
himself  destitute  of  military  skill,  or  personal  courage;  but 
the  abilities  of  Theodosius  were  seconded  by  the  advantage 
which  he  possessed  of  a  numerous  and  active  cavalry.  The 
Huns,  the  Alani,  and,  after  their  example,  the  Goths  them^ 
selves,  were  formed  into  squadrons  of  archers;  who  fought 
on  horseback,  and  confounded  the  steady  valor  of  the  Gauls 
and  Germans,  by  the  rapid  motions  of  a  Tartar  war.  After 
the  fiitigue  of  a  long  march,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  they 
spurred  their  foaming  horses  into  the  waters  of  the  Save, 
swam  the  river  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  instantly 
charged  and  routed  the  troops  who  guarded  the  high  ground 
on  the  opposite  side.  Marcellinus,  the  tyrant's  brother,  ad* 
vanced  to  support  them  with  the  select  cohorts,  which  were 
considered  as  the  hope  and  strength  of  the  army.  The  action, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  night,  was 
renewed  in  the  morning ;  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  the  sur- 
viving remnant  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  Maximus  threw  down 
their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  Without  suspending 
his  march,  to  receive  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the  citizens  of 
^mona,  Theodosius  pressed  forwards  to  terminate  the  war  by 
the  death  or  captivity  of  his  rival,  who  fled  before  him  witli 
the  diligence  of  fear.  From  the  summit  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
he  descended  with  such  incredible  speed  into  the  plain  of 
Italy,  that  he  reached  Aquileia  on  the  evening  of  the  flrst 
day;  and  Maximus,  who  found  himself  encompassed  on  all 
sides,  had  scarcely  time  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city.  But 
the  gates  could  not  long  resist  the  effort  of  a  victorious  enemy; 
and  the  despair,  the  dissection,  the  indifference  of  the  sddiers 
and  people,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  wretched  Maximus. 
He  was  dragged  from  his  throne,  rudely  stripped  of  the 
Imperial  ornaments,  the  robe,  the  diadem,  and  the  purple 
slippers ;  and  conducted,  like  a  malefactor,  to  the  camp  and 
presence  of  Theodosius,  at  a  place  about  three  miles  from 
Aquileia.  The  behavior  of  the  emperor  was  not  intended  to 
insult,  and  he  showed  some  disposition  to  pity  and  forgive,  the 
tyrant  of  the  West,  who  had  never  been  his  personal  enemy, 
and  was  now  become  the  object  of  his  contempt.  Our  sym* 
pathy  is  the  most  forcibly  excited  by  the  misfortunes  to  which 
we  are  exposed;  and  the  spectacle  of  a  proud  competitor, 
now  prostrate  at  his  feet,  could  not  fail  of  producing  very 
serious  and  solemn  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  victoriouB 
emperor.    But  the  feeble  emotion   of  involuntary  pity  waa 
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checked  by  his  regard  for  public  justice,  and  the  memory  of 
Gratian ;  and  he  abandoned  the  victim  to  the  pious  zeal  of 
the  soldiers,  who  drew  him  out  of  the  Imperial  presence,  and 
instantly  separated  his  head  from  his  body.  The  intelligence 
of  his  defeat  and  death  was  received  with  sincere  or  well- 
dissembled  joy :  his  son  Victor,  on  whom  he  had  conferred 
the  title  of  Augustus,  died  by  the  order,  perhaps  by  the  hand, 
of  the  bold  Arbogastes ;  and  all  the  military  plans  of  Theo- 
dosius  were  successfully  executed.  When  he  had  thus  ter- 
minated the  civil  war,  with  less  difficulty  and  bloodshed  than 
be  might  naturally  expect,  he  employed  the  winter  months  of 
his  residence  at  Milan,  to  restore  the  state  of  the  afflicted 
provinces ;  and  early  in  the  spring  he  made,  after  the  example 
of  CoQstantine  and  Ck)nstantius,  his  triumphal  entry  into  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Roman  empire." 

The  orator,  who  may  be  silent  without  danger,  may  praise 
without  difficulty,  and  without  reluctance;**  and  posterity 
will  confess,  that  the  character  of  Theodosius"  might  furnish 
the  subject  of  a  sincere  and  ample  panegyric.  The  wisdom 
of  his  laws,  and  the  success  of  his  arms,  rendered  his  admin- 
istration respectable  in  the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects  and  of 
his  enemies.  He  loved  and  practised  the  virtues  of  doniestic 
life,  which  seldom  hold  their  residence  in  the  palaces  of 
kings.  Theodosius  was  chaste  and  temperate;  he  enjoyed, 
without  excess,  the  sensual  and  social  pleasures  of  the  table ; 
and  the  warmth  of  his  amorous  passions  was  never  diverted 
from  tl^ir  lawful  objects.     The  proud  titles  of  Imperial  great- 

'^  Besides  the  hints  which  may  be  gathered  from  chronicles  and 
eccleaiafetical  history,  Zosimus,  (L  iv.  p.  269 — 267,)  Orosius,  (L  vii.  c. 
S5,)  and  Pacatus,  (in  Panegyr.  Vet  xil  80—47,)  supply  the  looee  and 
scanty  materials  of  this  civil  war.  Aml^ose  (tom.  il  Epist.  xL  p. 
952,  963)  darkly  alludes  to  the  well-known  events  of  a  mag^ine  sur- 
prised, an  action  at  Petovio,  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  a  naval,  victory,  &c. 
Ausonius  (p.  266,  edit.  Toll)  applauds  the  peculiar  merit  and  good 
fortune  of  Aquileia. 

^®  Quam  promptum  laudare  principem,  tarn  tutum  siluisse  de  prin- 
cipe,  (Pacat  in  Panegyr.  Vet  xil  2.)  Latinus  Pacatus  Drejpanius,  a 
native  of  Gaul,  pronounced  this  oration  at  Rome,  (A.  D.  8S8.)  He 
waa  afterwards  proconsul  of  Africa ;  and  his  friend  Auaonius  praises 
him  ss  a  poet  second  only  to  Virgil  See  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Em- 
pereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  803. 

"  See  the  fair  portrait  >f  Theodosius,  by  the  younger  Victor;  the 
strokes  are  distinct,  and  4^  coIots  are  mixed.  The  praise  of  Pacatus 
n  too  yague ;  and  Glaudiui  always  seems  afraid  of  exalting  the  &tlMr 
•bore  the  son. 
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ness  were  adorned  by  the  tender  names  of  a  faithful  husband, 
an  indulgent  father ;  his  uncle  was  raised,  by  his  affectionate 
esteem,  to  the  rank  of  a  second  parent:  Theodosius  em« 
braced,  as  his  own,  the  children  of  his  brother  and  sister; 
and  the  expressions  of  his  regard  were  extended  to  the  most 
distant  and  obscure  branches  of  his  numerous  kindred.  His 
familiar  fiiends  were  judiciously  selected  from  among  those 
persons,  who,  in  the  equal  intercourse  of  private  life,  had 
ippeared  before  his  eyes  without  a  mask;  the  consciousness 
)f  personal  and  superior  merit  enabled  him  to  despise  the 
accidental  distinction  of  the  purple ;  and  he  proved  by  his 
conduct,  that  he  had  forgotten  all  the  injuries,  while  he  most 
gratefully  remembered  all  the  favors  and  services,  which  he 
had  received  before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  serious  or  lively  tone  of  his  conversation  was 
adapted  to  the  age,  the  rank,  or  the  character  of  his  subjects, 
whom  he  admitted  into  his  society;  and  the  affability  of 
his  manners  displayed  the  image  of  his  mind.  Theodosius 
respected  the  simplicity  of  the  good  and  virtuous :  every  art, 
every  talent,  of  a  useful,  or  even  of  an  innocent  nature,  was 
rewarded  by  his  judicious  liberality ;  and,  except  the  heretics, 
whom  he  persecuted  with  implacable  hatred,  the  diffusive 
circle  of  his  benevolence  was  circumscribed  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  human  race.  The  government  of  a  mighty 
empire  may  assuredly  suffice  to  occupy  the  time,  and  the 
abilities,  of  a  mortal :  yet  the  diligent  prince,  without  aspiring 
to  the  unsuitable  reputation  of  profound  learning,  dways 
reserved  some  moments  of  his  leisure  for  the  instructive 
amusement  of  reading.  History,  which  enlarged  his  experi- 
ence, was  his  favorite  study.  The  annals  of  Eome,  in  the 
long  period  of  eleven  hundred  years,  presented  him  with  a 
various  and  splendid  picture  of  human  life :  and  it  has  been 
particularly  observed,  that  whenever  he  perused  the  cruel 
acts  of  Cinna,  of  Marius,  or  of  Sylla,  he  warmly  expressed 
his  generous  detestation  of  those  enemies  of  humanity  and 
treedom.  His  disinterested  opinion  of  past  events  was  use- 
fully applied  as  the  rule  of  his  own  actions ;  and  Theodosius 
lias  deserved  the  singular  commendation,  that  his  virtues 
always  seemed  to  expand  with  his  fortune :  the  season  of  his 
prosperity  was  that  of  his  moderation;  and  his  clemency 
appeared  the  most  conspicuous  after  the  danger  and  success 
of  a  civil  war.  The  Moorish  guards  of  the  tyrant  had  been 
vced  in  the  first  heat  of  the  victory,  and  a  small  number 
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of  the  most  obnoxious  criminak  suffered  the  punishment  of 
the  law.  But  the  emperor  showed  himself  much  more  atten- 
tive to  relieve  the  innocent  than  to  chastise  the  guilty.  The 
oppressed  subjects  of  the  West,  who  would  have  deemed 
theniselves  happj  in  the  restoration  of  their  lands,  were 
astonished  to  receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  their 
losses;  and  the  liberality  of  the  conqueror  supported  the 
aged  mother,  and  educated  the  orphan  daughters,  of  Maxi- 
mus.*'  A  character  thus  accomplished  might  almost  excuse 
the  extravagant  supposition  of  the  orator  Pacatus ;  that,  if  the 
alder  Brutus  oould  be  pennitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  the  stern 
republican  would  abjure,  at  the  feet  of  Theodosius,  his  hatred 
of  kings ;  and  ingenuously  confess,  that  such  a  monarch  was 
the  most  ^ithful  guardian  of  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  the 
Roman  people.*^ 

Yet  tiie  piercing  eye  of  the  founder  of  the  republic  must 
have  discerned  two  essential  imperfections,  which  might, 
perhaps,  have  abated  his  recent  love  of  despotism.  The  vir- 
tuous mind  of  Theodosius  was  oflen  relaxed  by  indolence,** 
and  it  was  sometimes  inflamed  by  passion.**  In  the  pursuit 
of  an  important  object,  his  active  courage  was  capable  of  the 
most  vigorous  exertions ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  design  was 
accompl^hed,  or  the  danger  was  surmounted,  the  hero  sunk 
into  inglorious  repose ;  and,  forgetful  that  the  time  of  a  prince 
is  the  property  of  his  people,  resigned  himself  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  innocent,  but  trifling,  pleasures  of  a  luxunous 
court  The  natural  disposition  of  Theodosius  was  hasty  and 
choleric ;  and,  in  a  station  where  none  could  resist,  and  few 
would  dissuade,  the  fatal  consequence  of  his  resentment,  the 
humane  monarch  was  justly  alarmed  by  the  consciousness  of 
his  infirmity  and  of  his  power.    It  was  the  constant  study  of  his 

**  Aml»ro8.  torn,  il  Episi  3d.  p  55.  Pacatus,  from  the  want  of  skill 
or  of  courage,  omits  this  glorious  circumstance. 

"  Pacat  in  Panegyr.  Vet  xil  20. 

**  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  2*71,  272.  His  partial  evidence  is  marked  by  an 
air  of  candor  and  truth.  He  observes  these  vicissitudes  of  sloth  an<l 
activity,  not  as  a  vice,  but  as  a  siDgularitj  m  the  character  of  The- 
odosius. 

*'  This  choleric  temper  is  acknowledged  and  excused  by  Victor 
Sed  habes  (says  Ambrose,  in  decent  and  nian\jr  language,  to  his  sov* 
ereign)  natune  impetiun,  quem  si  quis  lenire  'velit^  cito  vertes  ad  mis- 
efiooroiam :  n  quis  stimi^et,  in  magis  ezsuscitas,  ut  eum  revocare  vii 
possif,  (torn.  ii.  Epist  IL  p.  998.)  Theodosius  (Olaud.  in  iv.  Oona 
Hon.  266,  &c)  exhorts  his  son  to  moderate  his  anger. 
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life  to  suppress,  or  regulate,  the  intemperate  sallies  of  passion 
and  the  success  of  his  efforts  enhanced  the  merit  of  his  clem 
encj.  But  the  painful  virtue  which  claims  the  merit  oi 
Mctory,  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  defeat ;  and  the  reign  ot 
a  wise  and  merciful  prince  was  polluted  by  an  act  of  cruelty 
which  would  stain  the  annals  of  Nero  or  Domitian.  Within 
the  space  of  three  years,  the  inconsistent  historian  of  Theo- 
dodus  must  relate  the  generous  pardon  of  the  citizens  of 
Antioch,  and  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  people  of  Thcs- 
salonica. 

The  lively  impatience  of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  was 
never  satisfied  with  their  own  situation,  or  with  the  character 
and  conduct  of  their  successive  sovereigns.  Hie  Arian  sub- 
jects of  Theodosius  deplored  the  loss  of  their  churches ;  and, 
as  three  rival  bishops  disputed  the  throne  of  Antioch,  the 
sentence  which  decided  their  pretensions  excited  the  murmurs 
of  the  two  unsuccessful  congregations.  The  exigencies  of 
the  Gothic  war,  and  the  inevitable  expense  that  accompanied 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  had  constrained  the  emperor  tc 
aggravate  the  weight  of  the  public  impositions ;  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia,  as  they  had  not  been  involved  in  the  distress, 
were  the  less  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  relief,  of  Europe 
The  auspicious  period  now  approached  of  the  tenth  yeai 
of  his  reign ;  a  festival  more  grateful  to  the  soldiers,  whc 
received  a  liberal  donative,  than  to  the  subjects,  whose  volun- 
tary offerings  had  been  long  since  converted  into  an  extraor- 
dinary and  oppressive  burden.  The  edicts  of  taxation  inter- 
rupted the  repose,  and  pleasures,  of  Antioch  ;  and  the  tribunal 
of  the  magistrate  was  besieged  by  a  suppliant  crowd ;  who, 
in  pathetic,  but,  at  first,  in  respectful  language,  solicited  the 
redress  of  their  grievances.  They  were  gradually  incensed 
by  the  pride  of  their  haughty  rulers,  who  treated  their  com- 
plaints as  a  criminal  resistance ;  their  satirical  wit  degenerated 
into  sharp  and  angry  invectives ;  and,  from  the  subordinate 
powers  of  government,  the  invectives  of  the  people  insensibly 
rose  to  attack  the  sacred  character  of  the  emperor  himself 
Their  fury,  provoked  by  a  feeble  opposition,  discharged  itself 
on  the  images  of  the  Imperial  family,  which  were  erected,  as 
objects  of  public  veneration,  in  the  most  conspicuous  places 
of  the  city.  The  statues  of  Theodosius,  of  his  father,  of  hia 
wife  Flaccilla,  of  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  wera 
insolently  thrown  down  from  their  pedestals,  broken  in  piecesi 
or  dragged  with  contempt  through  the  streets ;  and  the  indigo 
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iiities  which  vrere  offered  to  the  representatioiis  of  Imperial 
majesty,  suffidently  declared  the  impious  and  treasonable 
wishes  of  the  populace.  The  tumult  was  almost  immediately 
suppressed  by  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  archers :  and  Antioch 
had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  nature  and  consequences  of  her 
crime.**  According  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  the  governor 
of  the  province  despatched  a  nuthful  narrative  of  the  who^ 
transaction:  while  the  trembling  citizens  intrusted  the  con* 
fession  of  their  crime,  and  the  assurances  of  their  repentance, 
to  the  zeal  of  Flavian,  their  bishop,  and  to  the  eloquence  of 
the  senator  Hilarius,  the  friend,  and  most  probably  the  disci- 
ple, of  Libanitts ;  whose  genius,  on  this  melancholy  occasion, 
was  not  useless  to  his  country.**  But  the  two  capitals,  Anti- 
och and  Ck>nstantinople,  were  separated  by  the  distance  of 
eight  hundred  miles ;  and,  notvrithstanding  the  diligence  of 
the  Imperial  posts,  the  guilty  city  was  severely  punished  by  a 
long  and  dreadful  interval  of  suspense.  Every  rumor  agi- 
tated the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Antiochians,  and  they  heard 
with  terror,  that  their  sovereign,  exasperated  by  the  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  own  statues,  and  more  espe- 
cially, to  those  of  his  beloved  wife,  had  resolved  to  level  with 
the  ground  the  offending  city ;  and  to  massacre,  without  dis- 
tinction  of  age  or  sex,  the  criminal  inhabitants ;  **  many  of 
whom  were  actually  driven,  by  their  apprehensions,  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  desert.  At 
length,  twenty-four  days  after  the  sedition,  the  general  Helleb- 
icus  and  Csesarius,  master  of  the  offices,  declared  the  will 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  sentence  of  Antioch.  That  proud 
capital  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  city;  and  the 
metropolis  of  Sie  East,  stripped  of  its  lands,  its  privileges, 
and  its  revenues,  was  subjected,  under  the  humiliating  de- 


"^  The  ChristianB  and  Pagans  a^eed  in  believing  that  the  sedition, 
of  Antioch  was  excited  by  the  dsamons.  A  gigantic  woman  (says 
Sozomen,  1.  vii.  c  23)  paraaed  the  streets  with  a  scourge  in  her  nand 
An  old  man,  says  Libanius,  (Orat  zil  p.  896,)  transformed  himself 
into  a  youth,  then  a  boy,  &c 

*^  Zoeimus,  in  his  short  and  disingenuous  account,  (L  Iv.  p.  268, 
259.)  is  certainly  mistaken  in  sending  Libanius  himself  to  Coostanti- 
Dople.    His  own  orations  fix  him  at  iGitioch. 

••  Libanius  (Orat.  I  p.  6,  edit.  Venet.)  declares,  that  under  such  a 
feign  the  fear  of  a  massacre  was  groundless  and  absurd,  especially  in 
ths  emperor's  absence,  for  his  presence,  according  to  the  eloquent 
iUve,  might  have  given  a  sanction  to  the  mo3t  bloody  acts. 
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ncMnination  of  a  village,  to  the  jurisdictioa  of  Laodieea.' 
The  baths,  the  Circus,  and  the  theatres  were  shut :  and,  thai 
every  source  of  plenty  and  pleasure  might  at  the  same  time 
be  intercepted,  the  distribution  of  com  was  abolished,  by  the 
severe  instructions  of  Theodosius.  His  commissioners  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  guilt  of  individuals ;  of  those 
who  had  perpetrated,  and  of  those  who  had  not  prevented, 
the  destruction  of  the  sacred  statues.  The  tribunal  of  Hei* 
lebicus  and  Caesarius,  encompassed  with  armed  soldiers,  was 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum*  The  noblest^  and  most 
wealthy,  of  the  citiaens  of  Antioch  appeared  before  them  in 
chains ;  the  examination  was  assisted  by  the  use  of  torture, 
and  their  sentence  was  pronounced  or  suspended,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  these  extraordinary  magbtrates.  The 
houses  of  the  criminals  were  exposed  to  sale,  their  wives  and 
children  were  suddenly  reduced,  from  •  afQuence  and  luxury, 
to  the  most  abject .  distress ;  and  a  bloody  execution  was  ex* 
pected  to  conclude  the  horrors  of  the  day,**  which  the  preacher 
of  Antioch,  the  eloquent  Chrysostom,  has  represented  as  a 
lively  image  of  the  last  and  universal  judgment  of  the  world. 
But  the  ministers  of  Theodosius  performed,  with  reluctance, 
the  cruel  task  which  had  been  assigned  them ;  they  dropped 
a  gentle  tear  over  the  calamities  of  the  people;  and  they 
listened  with  reverence  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
monks  and  hermits,  who  descended  in  swarms  from  the 
mountains.**  Hellebicus  and  Csesarius  were  persuaded  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  their  sentence;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  former  should  remain  at  Antioch,  while  the  latter 
returned,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  Constantinople ;  and  pre- 
sumed once  more  to  consult  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  Th« 
resentment  of  Theodosius  had  already  subsided ;  the  deputies 
of  the  people,  both  the  bishop  and  the  orator,  had  obtained  a 

*^  Lsodicea,  on  the  sea-ooast^  sixty-five  miles  from  Antioch,  (see 
29*0118  Epoch.  Syro-Maced.  Dissert  ill  p.  230.)  The  Antiochians  were 
offended,  that  the  dependent  dfcy  of  Seleucia  should  presume  to  inter- 
cede for  them. 

^  As  the  days  of  the  tumult  depend  on  the  movMe  festival  of 
Easter,  they  can  only  be  determined  oy  the  previous  determination  of 
the  year.  The  year  387  has  been  preferred,  after  a  laborious  inquiry^ 
by  Tillemont  (Hist  des.  Emp.  tom.  v.  p.  741 — 744)  and  Montfau^oi^ 
(Chrysostom,  tom.  xiiL  p.  105 — 110.) 

"*  Chrysostom  opposes  tlieir  courage,  which  was  not  attended 
KQeh  risk,  to  the  cowardly  flight  of  the  Cynics. 
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fiiTorable  audience ;  and  the  reproaches  of  the  emperor  wera 
the  complaints  of  injured  friendship,  rather  than  the  stem 
menaces  of  pride  and  power.  A  free  and  general  pardon 
was  granted  to  the  city  and  citizens  of  Antioch ;  the  prison 
doors  were  thrown  open  ;  the  senators,  who  despaired  of  their 
lives,  recovered  the  possession  of  their  houses  and  estates; 
and  the  capital  of  the  East  was  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of 
her  ancient  dignity  and  splendor.  Theodosius  condescended 
to  praise  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  who  had  geneiously 
interceded  for  their  distressed  bretnren:  he  rewarded  the 
eloquence  of  Hilarius  with  the  government  of  Palestine ;  and 
dismissed  the  bishop  of  Antioch  with  the  warmest  expressions 
of  his  respect  and  gratitude.  A  thousand  new  statues  arose 
to  the  clemency  of  Theodosius ;  the  applause  of  his  subjects  was 
ratified  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart ;  and  the  emperor 
confessed,  that,  if  the  exercise  of  justice  is  the  most  important 
duty,  the  indulgence  of  mercy  is  the  most  exquisite  pleasure, 
of  a  sovereign.** 

The  sedition  of  Thessalonica  is  ascribed  to  a  more  shame- 
ful cause,  and  was  productive  of  much  more  dreadful  conse- 
quences. That  great  city,  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Illyrian 
provinces,  had  been  protected  from  the  dangers  of  the  Gothic 
war  by  strong  fortifications  and  a  numerous  garrison.  Bothe- 
ric,  the  general  of  those  troops,  and,  as  it  should  seem  from 
his  name,  a  Barbarian,  had  among  his  slaves  a  beautiful  boy, 
who  excited  the  impure  desires  of  one  of  the  charioteers  of 
the  Circus.  The  insolent  and  brutal  lover  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  order  of  Botheric ;  and  he  sternly  rejected  th<« 
importunate  clamors  of  the  multitude,  who,  on  the  day  of  tho 
public  games,  lamented  the  absence  of  their  &vorite;  an(< 
considered  the  skill  of  a  charioteer  as  an  object  of  mor4» 
importance  than  his  virtue.  The  resentment  of  the  people 
was  imbittered  by  some  previous  disputes;  and,  as  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  had  been  drawn  away  for  the  service 

*'  The  sedition  of  Antioch  is  represented  in  a  lively,  and  almost 
dramatic^  manner  by  two  orators,  who  had  their  respective  shares  of 
ioterest  and  merit  See  Llbanins  (Orat  ziv.  xv.  p.  889—420,  edit 
MoreL  Qrat  i  p.  1 — 14,  Venet  1764)  and  the  twenty  orations  of  St 
John  Chrysostom,  de  Btatuis,  (torn,  il  p.  1 — 226,  edit  Montfau^on.) 
I  do  not  pretend  to  nvueh  personal  acquaintance  with  Chrysostom  • 
bat  !miemont  (Hist.  des.  Emperenrs,  torn.  v.  p.  263 — 283)  and  Her- 
maot  (Vie  de  St  Chrvsostome,  torn,  i  p.  137—224)  had  read  him  witb 
piom  cariosity  and  diligenc^^. 
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of  th«  Italiau  war,  the  feeble  remnant,  whose  numbers  wei^ 
reduced  by  desertion,  could  not  save  the  unhappy  general 
from  their  licentious  fury.  Botheric,  and  several  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  were  inhumanly  murdered;  their  mangled 
bodies  were  dragged  about  the  streets  ;  and  the  emperor,  who 
then  resided  at  1l£lan,  was  surprised  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
audacious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Thessalonica. 
The  sentence  of  a  dispassionate  judge  would  have  inflicted  a 
severe  punishment  on  the  authors  of  the  crime ;  and  the  merit 
of  Botheric  might  contribute  to  exasperate  the  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  his'  master.  The  fiery  and  choleric  temper  of  The- 
odosius  was  impatient  of  the  dilatory  forms  of  a  judicial 
inquiry ;  and  he  hastily  resolved,  that  the  blood  of  his  lieu- 
tenant should  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  the  guilty  people. 
Yet  his  mind  still  fluctuated  between  the  counsels  of  clemency 
and  of  i^venge ;  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  had  almost  extorted 
from  the  reluctant  emperor  the  promise  of  a  general  pardon ; 
his  passion  was  again  inflamed  by  the  flattering  suggestions  of 
his  minister  Ruflnus;  and,  after  Theodosius  had  despatched 
the  messengers  of  death,  he  attempted,  when  it  was  too  late, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  his  orders.  The  punishment  of  a 
Roman  city  was  blindly  committed  to  the  undistinguishing 
sword  of  the  Barbarians;  and  the  hostile  preparations  were 
concerted  with  the  dark  and  perfidious  artifice  of  an  illegal 
conspiracy.  The  people  of  Thessalonica  were  treacherously 
invited,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  to  the  games  of  the 
Circus ;  and  such  was  their  insatiate  avidity  for  those  amuse- 
ments, that  every  consideration  of  fear,  or  suspicion,  was  dis- 
regarded by  the  numerous  spectators.  As  soon  as  the  assem- 
bly was  complete,  the  soldiers,  who  had  secretly  been  posted 
round  the  Circus,  received  the  signal,  not  of  the  races,  but  of  a 
general  massacre.  The  promiscuous  carnage  continued  three 
hours,  without  discrimination  of  strangers  or  natives,  of  age  or 
sex,  of  innocence  or  guilt ;  the  most  moderate  accounts  state 
the  number  of  the  slain  at  seven  thousand ;  and  it  is  affirmed 
by  some  writers  that  more  than  fifteen  thousand  victims 
were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Botheric.  A  foreign  mer- 
chant, who  had  probably  no  concern  in  his  murder,  offered 
his  own  life,  and  all  his  wealth,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of 
his  two  sons ;  but,  while  the  father  hesitated  with  equal  ten- 
derness, while  he  was  doubtful  to  choose,  and  unwilling  to 
condemn,  the  soldiers '  determined  his  suspense,  by  plunging 
their  daggers  at  the  same  moment  into  the   breasts  of  Hm 
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defenceless  youths.  The  apology  of  the  assassins,  that  they 
wer«  obliged  to  produce  the  prescribed  number  of  heads, 
serves  only  to  increase,  by  an  appearance  of  order  and  design, 
the  horrors  of  the  massacre,  which  was  executed  by  the  ooii> 
mands  of  Theodosius.  The  guilt  of  the  emperor  is  aggra- 
vated by  his  long  and  frequent  residence  at  Thessalonica. 
The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  city,  the  aspect  of  the  strati 
and  buildings,  the  dress  and  &oes  of  fiie  inhabitants,  were 
fiuniliar,  and  even  present,  to  his  imagination  ;  and  Theodosius 
possessed  a  quick  and  lively  sense  of  the  existence  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  destroyed." 

The  respectful  attachment  of  the  emperor  for  the  orthodox 
clergy,  had  disposed  him  to  love  and  admire  the  character  of 
Ambrose;  who  united  all  the  episcopal  virtues  in  the  naost  emi- 
nent d^ree.  The  friends  and  ministers  of  Theodosius  imitated 
the  example  of  their  sovereign ;  and  he  observed,  with  more 
surprise  than  displeasure,  that  all  his  secret  counsels  were 
immediately  communicated  to  the  archbishop ;  who  acted  from 
the  laudable  persuasion,  that  every  measure  of  civil  govern- 
ment may  have  some  connection  with  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  interest  of  the  true  religion.  The  monks  and  populace  of 
Oallinicum,*  an  obscure  town  on  the  frontier  of  Persia,  excited 
by  their  own  fanaticism,  and  by  that  of  their  bishop,  had 
tumultuously  burnt  a  conventicle  of  the  Valentinians,  and  a 
synagogue  of  the  Jews.  The  seditious  prelate  was  con- 
demned, by  the  magistrate  of  the  province,  either  to  rebuild 
(he  synagogue,  -  or  to  repay  the  damage ;  and  this  moderate 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  But  it  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  archbishop  of  Milan.*'  He  dictated  an  epistle 
of  censure   and   reproach,   more    suitable,   perhaps,    if   the 


•*  The  original  evidence  of  Ambrose,  (torn.  IL  Epiat  li.  p.  998,) 
AugnstiD,  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  v.  26,)  and  Panlinus,  (in  Vit  Ambroa.  c. 
24,)  is  delivered  in  vague  expressions  of  horror  and  pity.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  the  subsequent  ana  unequal  testimonies  of  Sozomen,  (I  viL 
c  26,)  Theodoret,  (1.  v.  c.  17,)  Theophancs,  (Chronograph,  p.  62,) 
Cedremxa,  (p.  817,)  and  Zonaras,  (torn.  ill.  xiiLp.  84.)  Zosimus a/oue, 
the  partial  enemy  of  Theodosius,  most  unaccountably  passes  over  in 
silence  the  worst  of  his  actions. 

*'  S  .4i  tho  whole  transaction  in  Ambrose,  (torn.  ii.  Epist  xl.  xli. 
p.  ^.6 — 966,)  and  .his  biographer  Paulinus,  (c.  28.)  Bayle  and  Bar- 
Myrae  (Moralos  des  Pdres,  c.  xvil  p.  826,  <&c.)  have  justly  cmideiQiied 
thft  archbishop.  

*  Eacc8«  on  the  Euphrates. — M* 
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emperor  had  received  ike  mark  of  circumcisioD,  jand  re* 
iiouuced  ihe  faith  of  his  baptism.  Ambrose  considers  the 
toleration  of  the  Jewish,  as  the  persecution  of  the  Christian, 
religion;  boldlj  dedaies  that  he  himself^  and  every  true 
believer,  would  eagerly  dispute  with  the  bishop  of  Oallinicum 
the  merit  of  the  deed,  and  the  crown  of  martyrdc»n ;  and 
laments,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  that  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  would,  be  fatal  to  the  &me  and  salvation  of  Theo^ 
dosius.  As  this  private  admonition  did  not  produce  an  im- 
mediate effect,  the  archbishop,  from  his  pulpit,*'  publicly 
addressed  the  emperor  on  his  throne  ;*^  nor  would  he  consent 
to  offer  the  oblation  of  the  altar,  till  he  had  obtained  from 
Theodosius  a  solemn  and  positive  declaration,  which  secured 
the  impunity  of  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Oallinicum.  The 
recantation  of  Theodosius  was  sincere;**  and,  during  the 
term  of  his  residence  at  Milan,  his  affection  for  Ambrose  was 
continually  increased  by  the  habits  of  pious  and  familiar  con- 
versation. 

When  Ambrose  was  informed  of  the  massacre  of  Thessa 
lonica,  his  mind  was  filled  with  horror  and  anguish.  He 
retired  into  the  country  to  indulge  his  grie(  and  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  Theodosius.  But  as  the  archbishop  was  satisfied 
that  a  timid  silence  would  render  him  the  accomplice  of  his 
guilt,  he  represented,  in  a  private  letter,  the  enormity  of  the 
crime ;  which  could  only  be  effi^ced  by  the  tears  of  penitence. 
The  episcopal  vigor  of  Ambrose  was  tempered  by  prudence ; 
and  he  contented  himself  with  signifying  **  an  indirect  sort  of 
excommunication,  by  the  assurance,  that  he  had  been  warned 


**  His  sermon  is  a  strange  allegory  of  Jeremiah's  rod,  of  an  almond 
tree,  of  the  woman  who  washed  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Christ  But 
the  peroration  is  direct  and  personal 

**  Hodie,  Episcope,  de  me  proposuisti.  Ambrose  modestly  confessed 
it ;  but  he  sternly  reprimanded  Timasius,  general  of  the  horse  and 
foot,  who  had  presumed  to  say  that  the  moi^  of  Oallinioum  deserved 
punishment 

•*  Yet,  five  years  afterwards,  when  Theodosius  was  absent  from 
his  spiritual  guide,  he  tolerated  the  Jews,  jind  condemned  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  synagogues.  Cod.  Theodos.  1.  xvL  tit  viil  leg.  9,  with 
Godefroy's  Commentary,  torn.  vi.  p.  225. 

'*  Ambros.  tom.  il  Epist  11.  p.  997 — 1001.  His  epistle  is  a  miser-> 
able  rhapsody  on  a  noble  subject  Ambrose  could  act  better  tfaAa  he 
could  write.  His  compositions  are  destitute  of  taste,  or  genius ;  with- 
out the  spirit  of  TertulHan,  the  copious  elegance  of  Ijactantius  the 
lively  wit  of  Jerom,  or  the  grave  energy  of  Augustin. 
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m  a  vision  not  to  oflfer  the  oblation  in  the  name,  or  in  the  prea- 
enoe,  of  Theodosius ;  and  by  the  advice,  that  he  would  con- 
fine himself  to  the  'Use  of  prayer,  without  presuming  to 
approach  the  altar  of  Christ,  or  to  receive  the  noly  eucharist 
with  those  hands  that  were  still  polluted  with  the  blood  of  an 
innocent  people.  The  emperor  was  deeply  affected  by  his 
own  reproaches,  and  by  those  of  his  spiritual  father;  and 
after  he  had  bewailed  the  mischievous  and  irreparable  conse- 
quences of  his  rash  i^ry,  he  proceeded,  in  the  accustomed 
manner,  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  great  church  of  Milan. 
He  was  stopped  in  the  porch  by  the  archbishop ;  who,  in  the 
tone  and  language  of  an  ambassador  of  Heaven,  declared  to 
his  sovereign,  that  private  contrition  was  not  sufficient  to  atone 
for  a  public  fault,  or  to  appease  the  iustice  of  the  ofiended 
D^y.  Theodosius  humbly  represented,  that  if  he  had  con- 
tracted the  guilt  of  homicide,  David,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  had  been  guilty,  not  only  of  murder,  but  of  adultery. 
"You  have  imitated  David  in  his  crime,  imitate  then  his 
repentance,"  was  the  reply  of  the  undaunted  Ambrose.  The 
rigorous  conditions  of  peace  and  pardon  were  accepted ;  and 
the  public  penance  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  has  been 
recorded  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  events  in  the  annals  of 
the  church.  According  to  the  mildest  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
disdphne,  which  were  established  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
crime  of  homicide  was  expiated  by  the  penitence  of  twenty 
years :  •*  and  as  it  wais  impossible,  in  the  period  of  human 
life,  to  purge  the  accumulated  guilt  of  the  massacre  of  Thes- 
salonica,  the  murderer  should  have  been  excluded  from  the 
holy  communion  till  the  hour  of  his  death.  But  the  arch- 
bishop, consulting  the  maxims  of  religious  policy,  granted 
some  indulgence  to  the  rank  of  his  illustrious  penitent,  who 
humbled  in  the  dust  the  pride  of  the  diadem ;  and  the  public 
edification  might  be  admitted  as  a  weighty  reason  to  abridge 
the  duration  of  his  punishment.  It  was  sufficient,  that  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  stripped  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
should  appear  in  a  mournful  and  suppliant  posture ;  and  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  church  of  Milan,  he  should  humbly  solidt, 

•^  According  to  the  discipline  of  St  Basil,  (Canon,  Ivi.,)  the  volun- 
tary homicide  was /our  years  a  mourner;  five  a  hearer;  «evM  in  a 
— Nitrate  state;  and /our  in  a  standing  posture.  I  have  the  original 
Bveridge,  Pandecfc.  torn,  il  p.  47 — 161)  and  a  translation  (Cbanioii, 
Bt  des  Sacremens,  torn.  iv.  p.  219—277)  of  the  Canonical  Epistles 
jA  St.  Basil 
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with  sighs  and  tears,  the  pardon  of  his  sins.*'  In  this  spiritual 
cure,  Ambrose  employed  the  various  methods  of  mildness  and 
severity.  After  a  delay  of  about  eight  months,  Theodosius 
was  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  faithful ;  and  the  edicts 
which  interposes  a  salutary  int^val  of  thirty  tiays  between 
the  sentence  and  the  execution,  may  be  accepted  as  the 
worthy  fruits  of  his  repentance."'  Posterity  has  applauded 
the  virtuous  firmness  of  the  archbishop ;  and  the  example  of 
Theodosius  may  prove  the  beneficial  influence  of  those  prin- 
ciples, which  could  force  a  monarch,  exalted  above  the  appre- 
hension of  human  punishment,  to  respect  the  laws,  and  minis- 
ters, of  an  invisible  Judge.  "  The  prince,"  says  Montesquieu, 
'^  who  is  actuated  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  relig^ion,  may  be 
compared  to  a  lion,  docile  only  to  the  voice,  ana  tractable  to 
the  hand,  of  his  keeper."  ***"  The  motions  of  the  royal  ani- 
mal will  therefore  depend  on  the  inclination,  and  interest,  of 
the  man  who  has  acquired  such  dangerous  authority  ovei 
him ;  and  the  priest,  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  conscience  of 
a  king,  may  inflame,  or  moderate,  his  sanguinary  passions. 
The  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  of  persecution,  have  been 
asserted,  by  the  same  Ambrose,  with  equal  energy,  and  with 
equal  success. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  tyrant  of  Gaul,  the  Eoman 
world  was  in  the  possession  of  Theodosius.  He  derived  from 
the  choice  of  Gratian  his  honorable  title  to  the  provinces  of 
the  East :  he  had  acquired  the  West  by  the  right  of  conquest; 
and  the  three  years  which  he  spent  in  Italy  were  usefully  em- 
ployed to  restore  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  had  prevailed  with  impunity  under  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Maximus,  and  the  minority  of  Valentinian.  The  name 
of  Valentinian  was  regularly  inserted  in  the  public  acts :  but 
the  tender  age,  and  doubtful  faith,  of  the  son  of  Justina,  ap- 


*^  The  penance  of  Theodosius  is  authenticated  by  Ambrose,  (torn. 
TL  de  Obit  Theodos.  C.  84,  p.  120'7,)  Augustin,  (de  Civitat  Dei,  v. 
26,)  and  Paulinus,  (in  Yit  Ambros.  c.  24.)  Socrates  is  ignorant ;  Soz- 
omen  (Lviic  25)  concise;  and  the  copious  narratiye  of  Theodoret 
(1.  V.  a  ^$)  must  be  used  with  precaution. 

''  Codex  Theodos.  1.  ix.  tit.  xL  leg.  13.  The  date  and  circum 
stances  of  this  law  are  perplexed  with  difficulties ;  but  I  feel  myself 
inclined  to  favor  the  honest  efforts  of  Tillemont  (Hist  des  £mp.  torn 
r.  p.  721)  and  Pagi,  (Critica,  torn.  L  p.  578.) 

^^  tin  prince  qui  aime  la  religion,  et  q^ui  la  craint,  est  im  lion  am 
eMe  a  la  main  qui  le  flatte,  ou  a  la  voix  qui  I'appaise.  Esprit  im 
Loix,  I.  zxiv.  c  2. 
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petoed  to  require  the  prudent  care  of  an  orthodox  guardian ; 
and  his  specious  ambition  might  have  excluded  the  unfortunate 
joath,  ^rithout  a  struggle,  and  almost  without  a  murmur,  from 
the  administration,  and  even  from  the  inheritance,  of  the  em- 
pire. K  Theodositts  had  consulted  the  rigid  maxims  of  inter- 
est an  i  poli^,  his  conduct  would  have  been  justified  by  his 
friends ;  but  the  gen^osity  of  his  behavior  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion  has  extorted  Uie  applause  of  his  most  inveterate 
enemies.  lie  seated  Yalentinian  cm  the  throne  of  Milan; 
andy  without  stipulating  any  present  or  future  advantages, 
restored  him  to  the  absolute  dofninion  of  all  the  provinces, 
horn  which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  arms  of  Maximus.  To 
the  restitution  of  his  ample  patrimony,  Theodosius  added  the 
free  and  generous  gift  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  which 
his  successful  valor  had  recovered  from  the  assassin  of  Gra- 
tian."^  Satisfied  with  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired,  by  re- 
venging the  death  of  his  benefactor,  and  delivering  the  West 
from  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  the  emperor  returned  from  Milan  to 
Constantinople ;  and,  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  East, 
insensibly  relapsed  into  his  former  habits  of  luxury  and  in- 
dolence. Theodosius  discharged  his  obligation  to  the  brother, 
he  indulged  his  conjugal  tenderness  to  the  sister,  of  Yalen- 
tinian; and  posterity,  which  admires  the  pure  and  singular 
glory  oi  his  elevation,  must  applaud  his  unrivalled  generosity 
in  the  use  of  victory. 

The  impress  Just^a  did  not  long  survive  her  return  to 
Italy ;  and,  though  she  beheld  the  triumph  of  Theodosius,  she 
was  not  allowed  to  influence  the  government  of  her  son.'^ 
The  pernicious  attachment  to  the  Arian  sect,  which  Yalen- 
tinian had  imbibed  from  her  example  and  instructions,  was 
soon  erased  by  the  lessons  of  a  more  orthodox  education.  His 
growing  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Nice,  and  his  filial  reverence  for 
Uie  character  and  authority  of  Ambrose,  disposed  the  Cath- 
olics to  entertain  the  most  &vorable  opinion  ci  the  virtues  of 
the  young  emperor  of  the  West.^*'    They  applauded  his  chas- 


^^^  Toifro    ntpl   mUf   t^tpyiraf    KadiJKov    iSo^tv   tivatf    is    the    Dlg^ffud 

praise  of  Zosimns  himself  (1.  iv.  }>.  207.)  Aug^tin  says,  witJi  soma 
nappioess  of  expresBion,  YaleatiniAama  ....  nuMrioordissiini  ve* 
Wfmtioiie  restitmt. 

'*'  Sozomen,  L  viL  c.  14w    His  chroDology  is  very  oregular. 

^*'  See  AmbroeO)  (torn.  ii.  de  Obit  Yalentinian.  a  15,  Ac.  {k  1178, 
o  S6,  Ac.  p.  1184.)  When  the  young  emperor  gave  an  enter tainmeutk 
hofiutednimself^  he  refused  to  see  a  handsome  actress,  Ac    8ino« 
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ity  and  temperance,  his  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  application 
x>  business,  and  his  tender  affection  for  his  two  sisters ;  which 
x>uld  not^  however,  seduce  his  impartial  equity  to  pronounce 
in  unjust  sentence  against  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  But 
'iiis  amiable  youth,  before  he  had  accomplished  the  twentieth 
rear  of  his  age,  was  oppressed  by  domestic  treason ;  and 
vhe  empire  was  again  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
.irbogastes,"*  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  nation  of  the  Franks, 
leld  the  second  rank  in  the  service  of  Gratian.  On  the  death* 
>f  his  master  he  j(nned  the  standard  of  Theodosius;  oon^ 
nibuted,  by  his  valor  and  military  conduct,  to  the  destruction 
)f  the  tyrant;  and  was  appointed,  after  the  victory,  master- 
general  of  the  armies  of  Gaul.  His  real  merit,  and  apparent 
fidelity,  had  gained  the  confidence  both  of  the  prince  and  peo- 
ple ;  his  boundless  liberality  corrupted  the  allegiance  of  the 
troops ;  and,  whilst  he  was  universally  esteemed  as  the  pillar 
of  the  state,  the  bold  and  crafty  Barbarian  was  secretly  deter- 
mined either  to  rule,  or  to  ruin,  the  empire  of  the  West.  The 
important  commands  of  the  army  were  distributed  among  the 
Franks ;  the  creatures  of  Arbogastes  were  promoted  to  sll  the 
honors  and  offices  of  the  civil  government ;  the  progress  of 
the  conspiracy  removed  every  faithful  servant  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Valentinian;  and  the  emperor,  without  power  and 
without  intelligence,  insensibly  sunk  into  the  precarious  and 
dependent  condition  of  a  captive."*  The  indignation  which 
he  expressed,  though  it  might  arise  only  from  the  rash  and 
impatient  temper  of  youth,  may  be  candidly  ascribed  to  the 
generous  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  felt  that  he  was  not  unworthy 
to  reign.  He  secretly  invited  the  archbishop  of  Milan  to  un- 
dertake the  office  of  a  mediator ;  as  the  pledge  of  his  sincer- 
ity, and  the  guardian  of  his  safety.  He  contrived  to  apprise 
the  emperor  of  the  East  of  his  helpless  situation,  and  he  de  • 
clared,  that,  unless  Theodosius  could  speedily  march  to  his 
assistance,  he  must  attempt  to  escape  from  the  palace,  or 
rather  prison,  of  Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  had  imprudently 
fixed  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  faction.     But 

he  ordered  his  wild  beasts  to  to  be  killed,  it  is  imgenerous  in  Fhilostor- 
giiis  (I  XL  c.  1)  to  reproach  him  with  the  love  «f  that  amusement 

'**  Zosimns  (1.  iy.  p.  2l5)  praises  the  enemy  of  Theodosius.  Bat 
he  in  detested  by  Socrates  (I.  y.  e.  26)  and  Orosiiis,  (I  vil  c  85.) 

"*  Gregory  of  Toots  (L  il  c.  9,  p.  165,  in  the  second  volmne  of 
the  Historians  of  France)  has  preserved  a  cmious  fragment  of  Sulpl-' 
flla0  Alexander,  an  historian  &r  more  valuable  than  himself 
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the  hopes  of  relief  were  distant,  and  doubtful :  and,  as  every 
day  furnished  some  new  provocation,  the  elnperor,  without 
strength  or  counsel,  too  hastily  resolved  to  risk  an  immediate 
contest  with  his  powerful  general.  He  received  Arbogastes 
on  the  throne;  and,  as  the  count  approached  with  some 
appearance  of  respect^  delivered  to  him  a  paper,  which  dis- 
missed him  from  all  his  employments.  "  My  authority,"  re- 
plied Arbogastes,  with  insulting  coolness,  "  does  not  depend 
on  the  smile  or  the  frown  of  a  monarch  ; "  and  he  contempt 
aously  threw  the  paper  on  the  ground.  The  indignant  monarch 
snatched  at  the  sword  of  one  of  the  guards,  which  he  struggled 
to  draw  from  its  scabbard  ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  de- 
gree of  violence  that  he  was  prevented  from  using  the  deadly 
weapon  against  his  enemy,  or  against  himself.  A  few  days 
after  this  extraordinary  quarrel,  in  which  he  had  exposed  his 
resentment  and  his  weakness,  the  unfortunate  Yalentinian 
was  found  strangled  in  his  apartment ;  and  some  pains  were 
employed  to  disguise  the  manifest  guilt  of  Arbogastes,  and  to 
persuade  the  world,  that  the  death  of  the  young  emperor  had 
been  the  voluntary  effect  of  his  own  despair."*  llis  body 
was  conducted  with  decent  pomp  to  the  sepulchre  of  Milan ; 
and  the  archbishop  pronounced  a  frineral  oration  to  commem- 
orate his  virtues  and  his  misfortunes."*  On  this  occasion  the 
humanity  of  Ambrose  tempted  him  to  make  a  singular  breach 
in  his  theological  system ;  and  to  comfort  the  weeping  sis- 
ters of  Yalentinian,  by  the  fen  assurance,  that  their  pious 
brother,  though  he  had  not  received  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism, was  introduced,  without  difficulty,  into  the  mansions  of 
eternal  bliss."' 

The  prudence  of  Arbogastes  had  prepared  the  success  of  his 
ambitious  designs :  and  the  provincials,  in  whose  breast  every 
sentiment  of  patriotism  or  loyalty  was  extinguished,  expected, 
with  tame  resignation,  the  unknown  master,  whom  the  choice 

"•  Godefroy  (Diasertat.  ad.  Philostorg.  p.  429—484)  has  dUigently 
collected  all  uie  drcumatances  of  the  death  of  Yalentinian  II.  Tho 
variations,  and  the  ignorance,  of  oonteniporary  writers,  proTe  that  it 
was  secret 

"'  De  butti  ValentJnian.  torn.  ii.  p.  1178—1196.  He  is  forced  to 
speak  a  discreet  and  obscure  language :  yet  he  is  much  bolder  than  any 
layman,  or  perhaps  any  other  ecclesiastic,  would  haye  dared  to  be. 

"«  See  c  51,  p.  1188,  c.  75,  p.  1198.  Dom  Chardon,  (Hist,  des  Sa- 
cramens,  torn,  i  p.  86,)  who  owns  that  Si  Ambrose  most  strenuously 
mainfftitiM  the  inliUpmsable  necessity  of  baptism,  labors  to  reconcile  toe 
contradietion. 

VOL.  III. — F 
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of  a  Frank  might  place  on  the  Impeiial  throne.  Bat  somo 
remains  of  pride  and  prejudice  still  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Arbogastes  himself;  and  the  judicious  Barbarian  thought  it 
more  advisable  to  reign  under  the  name  of  some  dependent 
Roman.  He  bestowed  the  purple  on  the  rhetorician  Euge- 
nius ;  ^**  whom  he  had  already  raised  from  the  place  of  his 
domestic  secretary  to  the  rank  of  master  of  the  offices.  In 
the  course,  both  of  his  private  and  public  service,  the  count 
had  always  approved  the  attachment  and  abilities  of  Eugenius ; 
his  learning  and  eloquence,  supported  by  the  gravity  of  .his 
manners,  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  people ;  and 
the  reluctance  with  which  he  seemed  to  ascend  the  throne,  may 
inspire  a  favorable  prejudice  of  his  virtue  and  moderation. 
The  ambassadors  of  the  new  emperor  were  immediately  de- 
spatched to  the  court  of  Theodosius,  to  communicate,  with 
a^ected  grief,  the  unfortunate  accident  of  the  death  of  Valen- 
tinian ;  and,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Arbogastes,  to 
request,  that  the  monarch  of  the  East  would  embrace,  as  hi^ 
lawful  colleague,  the  respectable  dtizen,  who  had  obtained  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  the  armies  and  provinces  of  the  West"* 
Theodosius  was  justly  provoked,  that  the  perfidy  of  a  Barba- 
rian, should  have  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  labors,  and  the 
fruit,  of  his  former  victory ;  and  he  was  excited  by  the  tears 
of  his  beloved  wife,*"  to  revenge  the  fate  of  her  unhappy 
brother,  and  once  more  to  assert  by  arms  the  violated  majesty 
of  the  throne.  But  as  the  second  conquest  of  the  West  was  a 
task  of  difficulty  and  danger,  he  dismissed,  with  splendid 
presents,  and  an  ambiguous  answer,  the  ambassadors  of  Euge- 
nius ;  and  almost  two  years  were  consumed  in  the  preparations 
of  the  civil  war.  Before  he  formed  any  dedsive  resolution, 
the  pious  emperor  was  anxious  to  discover  the  will  of  Heaven ; 
and  as  the  progress  of  Christianity  had  silenced  the  oracles  of 
Delphi  and  Dodona,  he  consulted  an  I^yptian  monk,  who 

"'  Quern  aU  Qermanus  fiunulam  delegerat  ezal, 

is  the  contemptuous   expression  of  Glaudian,  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  74.) 
Eugenius  professed  Christianity ;  but  his  secret  attachment  to  Faffan 
ism  (Sozomen,  L  vil  c  22,  Philostorg.  L  xi  c.  2)  is  probable  m  a 
grammarian,'  and  would  secure  the  friendship  of  Zoeimns,  (L  iv.  p. 
276,  277.) 

""  Zosimus  (L  iv.  p.  278)  mentions  this  embassy ;  but  he  is  diTeriM 
by  another  story  from  relating  the  event 

^^'  Lv»€ra^g¥  ^  r«vro«  ytifurii  FoXXa  ra  "BavtXtia  Td¥  dStX^v  i\o^9p6fi»n. 

Zoom.  I  iv.  p.  277.  He  afterwards  says  (p.  280)  that  Galla  died  m 
duldbed ;  and  intimates,  that  the  affliction  of  her  husbaiKl  was  at* 
Irsme  but  short 
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poflseased,  in  the  opinion  of  Uie  age,  the  gift  of  miracles,  and 
the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Eutropius,  one  of  the  favorita 
eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  embarked  for  Alexan- 
dria, from  whence  he  sailed  up  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Lycopolis,  or  of  Wolves,  in  the  remote  province  of  Thebais."" 
In  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  and  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  the  holy  John"'  had  constructed,  with  his  own 
hands,  an  humble  cell,  in  which  he  had  dwelt  above  £ifty 
years,  without  q)ening  his  door,  without  seeing  the  face  of  a 
woman,  and  without  tasting  any  food  that  had  been  pre- 
pared by  fire,  or  any  human  art  Five  days  of  the  week 
he  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days he  regularly  opened  a  small  window,  and  gave  audience 
to  the  crowd  of  suppliants  who  successively  flowed  from 
every  part  oi  the  Christian  world.  The  eunuch  of  Theodosius 
approached  the  window  with  respectful  steps,  proposed  his 
questions  concerning  the  event  of  the  civil  war,  and  soon 
returned  with  a  favorable  oracle,  which  animated  the  courage 
of  the  emperor  by  the  assurance  of  a  bloody,  but  in&llible 
victory."*     The  accomplishment  of  the  prediction  was  for- 

rded  by  all  the  means  that  human  prudence  could  supply. 

e  industry  of  the  two  master-generab,  Stilicho  and  Tl- 
masius,  was  directed  to  recruit  the  numbers,  and  to  revive  the 
disdpline  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  formidable  troops  of 
Barbarians  marched  under  the  ensigns  of  their  national  chief- 
tains. The  Iberian,  the  Arab,  and  the  Goth,  who  gazed  on 
each  other  with  mutual  astonishment,  were  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  same  prince;*    and    the    renowned  Alaric 

"'  Lycopolis  is  the  modem  Siat,  or  Osiot,  a  town  of  Said,  about  the 
size  of  St  DenjB,  which  drives  a  profitable  trade  with  the  Idngdom  of 
Senaar,  and  has  a  very  oonvenieDt  fountam,  "  cujus  poti&  signa  virgini 
tatis  eripinDtar.**  See  D'Anville,  Descriptioa  do  r£gjpte»  p.  181 
Abulfeda,  DescSript  Egypt  p.  14,  and  the  curious  Anootations,  p.  25, 92, 
of  his  editor  Micnaelis. 

'*'  The  Life  of  John  of  Lycopolis  is  described  by  his  two  friends, 
Rofinus  (I  iL  d  p.  449)  and  Palladius,  (Hist  Lausiac  c.  43,  p  738,)  in 
Roeweyde's  great  Collection  of  the  Vitas  Patrum.  Tiilemont  (M6m. 
Eccles.  torn.  x.  p.  718,  720)  has  settled  the  chronologj. 

"^  SoaEomen,  L  vii  c.  22.  CUudian  (in  Eutrop.  L  l  312)  mentions  the 
rmradi's  journey ;  but  he  most  contemptuously  derides  the  Egyptiaa 
iteuDa,  and  the  oracles  of  the  Nile. 

*  Gibbon  has  embodied  the  pictaresqCLe  verses  of  Claudian  :— 

....  HeetanttsdiMonaliBgois 
Toiba,  nee  srmonim  eulta  divenior  onquaB 
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acquired,  in  the  school  of  Theodosius,  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  which  he  afterwards  so  fatally  exerted  for  the 
destruction  of  Rome."* 

The  emperor  of  the  West,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  his 
general  Arhogastes,  was  instructed  by  the  misconduct  and 
jiisfortune  of  Maximus,  how  dangerous  it  might  prove  to 
extend  the  line  of  defepce  against  a  skilful  antagonist,  who 
was  free  to  press,  or  to  suspend,  to  contract,  or  to  multiply, 
his  various  methods  of  attack.'^*  Arbogastes  fixed  his  station 
on  the  confines  of  Italy;  the  troops  of  Theodosius  were  per- 
mitted to  occupy,  without  resistance,  the  provinces  of  Panno- 
nia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  and  even  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  were  negligently,  or  perhaps  artfully,  aban- 
doned to  the  bold  invader.  He  descended  from  the  hills,  and 
beheld,  with  some  astonishment,  the  formidable  camp  of  the 
Gauls  and  Germans,  that  covered  with  araos  and  tents  the 
open  country  which  extends  to  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  and  the 
banks  of   tfie   Frigidus,*"   or  Cold  River."'      This  narrow 

"*  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  280.    Socrateg,  1.  vii.  10.    Alaric  himself  (de 
BelL    Getico,  624)  dwells  with  more  complacency  on  his  early  e 
ploits  against  the  Romans. 

....    Tot  AugtiAtos  Hebro  qui  teste  f ugari. 

Yet  his  yanity  could  scarcely  have  proved  this  plurality  of  flying  em 
perors, 

"*  CUmdian  (in  iv.  Cons.  Honor.  77,  &c.)  contrafits  the  military 
plans  0f  the  two  usurpers : — 

....    NoTitas  audere  priorem 
Saadebat ;  cautumqne  dabant  exempla  sequentem. 
Hie  nova  moliri  pneoepa ;  hio  qaaerere  tuta 
ProTidus.    Hlc  las^ ;  oolectia  viribos  ilie. 
Hie  Yaffus  excorrens ;  hie  intra  elaustra  reductus 
IMBBimiles,  Bed  morte  pares 

'^^  The  Frigidus,  a  small,  though  memorable,  stream  in  the  coun- ' 
try  of  Goretz,  now  called  the  Vipao,  falls  into  the  Sontius,  or  Lisonzo, 
above  Aquileia,  some  miles  from  the  Adriatic    See  D'Anville's  an> 
"uent  and  modem  maps,  and  the  Italia  Antiqua  of  Cluverius,  (torn.  L 
\  188.) 

'^'  Claudian's  wit  is  intolerable:  the  snow  was  dyed  red;  the  cold 

ver  smoked ;  and  the  channel  must  have  been  choKed  with  carcasses 

the  current  had  not  been  swelled  With  blood. 


Conflnxltpopulus:  totam  pater  undique  secam 

Moverat  Aurorem ;  mlxtis  nie  Colcbus  Iberia, 

Hio  vaitek  yelatas  Arabfli  bio  criiw  deeoro 

Armenios,  hie  picta  Saces,  facataque  Medas, 

Hie  gemmataOger  tentoria  flzerat  Induia.— De  Land.  StiL  L  14S.-  II* 
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theatre  of  the  war,  circumscribed  hj  the  Alps  and  tie  Adri- 
atic, did  not  allow  much  room  for  the  operatiiins  of  military 
skill ;  the  spirit  of  Arbogastes  would  have  disdained  a  pardon ; 
his  guilt  extinguished  the  hope  of  a  n^otiation ;  and  Theodo- 
sius  was  impatient  to  satisfy  his  glory  and  revenge,  by  the 
chastisement  of  the  assassins  of  Valentinian.  Without  weigh- 
ing the  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  that  opposed  his  eflforts, 
the  emperor  of  the  East  immediately  attacked  the  fortifications 
of  his  rivals,  assigned  the  post  of  honorable  danger  to  the 
Goths,  and  cheri^ed  a  secret  wish,  that  the  bloody  conflict 
might  diminish  the  pride  and  numbers  of  the  conquerors. 
Ten  thousand  of  those  auxiliaries,  and  Bacurius,  general  of 
the  Iberians,  died  bravely  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the 
victory  was  not  purchased  by  their  blood ;  the  Gauls  main- 
tained their  advantage ;  and  the  approach  of  night  protected 
the  disorderly  flight,  or  retreat,  of  the  troops  of  Tueodosius. 
The  emperor  retired  to  the  adjacent  hills ;  where  he  passed  a 
disconsolate  night,  without  sleep,  without  provisions,  and  with- 
out hopes  ;"*  except  that  strong  assurance,  which,  under  the 
most  desperate  circumstances,  the  independent  mind  may  de- 
';^ve  from  the  contempt  of  fortune  and  of  life.  The  triumph 
of  Ettgenius  was  celebrated  by  the  insolent  and  dissolute  joy 
of  his  camp ;  whilst  the  active  and  vigilant  Arbogastes  secretly 
detached  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  and  to  encompass  the  rear  of  the  Eastern 
army.  The  dawn  of  day  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  extent  and  the  extremity  of  his  danger ;  but  his  appre- 
hensions were  soon  dispelled,  by  a  firiendly  message  from  the 
leaders  of  those  troops  who  expressed  their  inclination  to 
desert  the  standard  of  the  tyrant.  The  honorable  and  lucra- 
tive rewards,  which  they  stipulated  as  the  price  of  their  per- 
fidy, were  granted  without  hesitation ;  and  as  ink  and  paper 
could  not  easily  be  procured,  the  emperor  subscribed,  on  his 
own  tablets,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  spirit  of  his 
soldiers  was  revived  by  this  seasonable  reenforcement ;  and 
they  again  marched,  with  confidence,  to  surprise  the  camp  of 
a  tyrant,  whose  principal  officers  appeared  to  distrust,  either 

^ . 

>i*  Theodoret  affirms,  that  St  John,  and  St.  I^lulip*  appeared  to  the 
waking,  or  Bleeping,  emperor,  on  horseback,  <fec.  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance  of  apost^ic  chivahy,  which  afterwards  became  so  popular  in 
Spain,  and  m  the  Crusades. 
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the  justice  or  the  success  of  his  arms.  In  the  lieat  of  the 
battle,  a  violent  tempest,'*'  such  as  is  often  felt  among  the 
Alps,  suddenly  arose  from  the  East  The  army  of  Theodo- 
sius  was  sheltered  by  their  position  from  the  impetuosity  of 
the  wind,  which  blew  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  faces  of  the 
enemy,  disordered  their  ranks,  wrested  their  weapons  from 
their' hands,  and  diverted,  or  repelled,  their  ineffectual  javelins. 
This  accidental  advantage  was  skilfully  improved,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storm  was  magnified  by  the  supei^titious  terrors 
of  the  Gauls ;  and  they  yielded  withoat  shame  to  the  invisible 
powers  of  heaven,  who  seemed  to  militate  on  the  side  of  the 

Eious  emperor.  His  victory  was  decisive ;  and  the  deaths  of 
is  two  rivals  were  distinguished  only  by  the  difference  of 
their  characters.  The  rhetorician  Eugenius,  who  had  almost 
acquired  the  dominion  of  the  world,  was  reduced  to  implore 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  unrelenting  soldiers 
separated  his  head  from  his  body  as  he  lay  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Theodosius.  Arbogastes,  after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  in 
which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and  a  general, 
wandered  several  days  among  the  mountains.  But  when  he 
was  convinced  that  his  cause  was  desperate,  and  his  escape 
impracticable,  the  intrepid  Barbarian  imitated  the  example  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  turned  his  sword  against  his  own 
breast  The  &te  of  the  empire  was  determined  in  a  narrow 
eomer  of  Italy ;  and  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  house  of 
Valentinian  embraced  the  aichbiBhop  of  Milan,  and  graciously 
received  the  submission  of  the  provinces  of  the  West  Those 
provinces  were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion ;  while  the 
mflexible  courage  of  Ambrose  alone  had  resisted  the  claims 
of  successful  usurpation.  With  a  manly  freedom,  which, 
might  have  been  fatal  to  any  other  subject,  the  archlashop 


>**  Te  prosier,  gelidis  Aquilo  de  moate  procellis 

Obroit  adversas  ades ;  revolutaque  tela 
Yertit  in  auctores,  et  turbine  reppulit  hastaa. 
O  Dimiom  dilecte  Deo,  coi  fundit  ab  antris 
JSolus  armatas  hyemes;  cui  militat  Mihetf 
Et  conjurati  veniunt  ad  dassica  ventL 

These  famous  lines  of  Claudian  (in  iii.  Cons.  Honor.  93,  <&c.  A.  1>. 
896)  are  alleged  by  bis  contemporaries,  Augustin  and  Orosius ;  who 
suppress  the  Pagan  deity  of  ^olus,  and  add  some  cii'cumstaacei 
firom  tiie  information  of  eye-witnesses.  Within  four  months  after  the 
victory,  it  was  compared  by  Ambrose  to  the  miraculous  victories  of 
Moses  and  Joshua. 
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rejected  the  gifts  of  Eugenius,*  declined  his  correspondence, 
and  withdrew  himself  from  Milan,  to  avoid  the  odious  presence 
of  a  tyrant,  whose  down&ll  he  predicted  in  discreet  and  am* 
biguons  language.  The  merit  of  Ambrose  was  applauded  by 
the  conqueror,  who  secured  the  attachment  of  the  people  by 
his  alliance  with  the  church ;  and  the  clemency  of  Theodosius 
is  ascribed  to  the  humane  intercession  of  the  archbishop  of 
Milan."' 

After  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  the  merit,  as  well  as  the 
authority,  of  Theodosius  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  The  experience  of  his 
past  conduct  encouraged  the  n^ost  pleasing  expectations  of  his 
iuture  reign;  and  ue  age  of  the  emperor,  which  did  not 
exceed  fifty  years,  seemed  to  extend  the  prospect  of  the  pub- 
lic felicity.  His  death,  only  four  months  after  his  victory, 
was  considered  by  the  people  as  an  unforeseen  and  fetal 
event,  which  destroyed,  in  a  moment,  the  hopes  of  the  rising 
generation.  But  die  indulgence  of  ease  and  luxury  had 
secretly  nourished  the  principles  of  disease.'**  The  strength 
of  Theodosius  was  unable  to  support  the  sudden  and  violent 
transition  from  the  palace  to  the  camp;  and  the  increasing 
symptoms  of  a  dropsy  announced  the  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  emperor.  The  opinion,  and  perhaps  the  interest,  of  the 
public  had  confirmed  the  division  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires ;  and  the  two  royal  youths,  Arcadius  and  Honorius, 
who  had  already  obtained,  firom  the  tenderness  of  their  fether, 
the  title  of  Augustus,  were  destined  to  fill  the  thrones  of  Con- 
stantinople and  of  Rome.    Those  princes  were  not  permitted 

>s>  The  events  of  this  civil  war  are  gathered  from  Ambrose,  (tom. 
IL  Epist.  Ixil  p.  1022,)  Paulinue,  (in  Yit  Ambros.  c  26 — 34,)  Aueus- 
tin,,(de  Givitat  Dei,  v.  26,)  Oroeius,  (L  viL  c.  86,)  Sozomen,  (L  viL  c 
24,)  Theodoret^  (L  v.  c  24,)  Zosimus,  (L  iv.  p.  281,  282,)  Claudian,  (in  iil 
Cons.  Hod.  63 — ^105,  in  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  70 — 117,)  and  the  Chronicles 
published  by  Scaliger. 

^'*  This  Josense,  ascribed  by  Socrates  (L  v.  c  26)  to  the  fa%ues  of 
war,  is  represented  by  Philostorglus  (L  zl  a  2)  as  the  effect  of  sloth 
and  intemperance;  for  which  Photias  calls  lum  an  impudent  liar, 
(Godefroy,  Dissert,  p.  438.) 


*  Arbogastes  and  his  emperor  had  openly  esponsed  the  Pagan  party, 
aooording  to  Ambrose  and  Angastin.  See  Le  Beau,  ▼.  40.  Beagnot 
(Hist^^re  de  la  Destraction  da  Pagani8me|  is  more  ftdl,  and  perhapt 
■omcwfaat  fandfal,  on  this  remarkable  reaction  in  favor  of  PaganisiD ;  bat 
•ompare  p.  116.— M. 
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to  share  the  danger  and  glorj  of  the  civil  wai ; "'  but  as  soon 
as  Theodosius  had  triumphed  over  his  unworthy  rivals,  he 
called  his  younger  son,  Honorius,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
victory,  and  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the  West  from  the  handa 
of  his  dying  ^Either.  The  arrival  of  Honorius  at  Milan  was 
welcomed  by  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  games  of  the  Circus ; 
and  the  emperor,  though  he  was  oppressed  hy  the  weight  of 
his  disorder,  contributed  by  his  presence  to  the  public  joy. 
But  the  remains  of  his  strength  were  exhausted  by  the  painful 
effort  which  he  made  to  assist  at  the  spectacles  of  the  morning. 
Honorius  supplied,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  place  of  his 
father;  and  the  great  Theodosius  expired  in  the  ensuing 
night  Notwithstanding  the  r^ent  animosities  of  a  civil  war, 
his  death  was  universally  lamented.  The  Barbarians,  whom 
he  had  vanquished  and  the  churchmen,  by  whom  he  had 
been  subdued,  celebrated,  with  loud  and  sincere  applause,  the 
qualities  of  the  deceased  emperor,  which  appeared  the  most 
valuable  in  their  eyes.  The  Romans  were  terrified  by  the 
impending  dangers  of  a  feeble  and  divided  administration, 
and  every  disgraceful  moment  of  the  unfortunate  reigns  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  revived  the  memory  of  their  irrep- 
arable loss. 

In  the  faithful  picture  of  the  virtues  of  Theodosius,  his  im- 
perfections have  not  been  dissembled ;  the  act  of  cruelty,  and 
the  habits  of  indolence,  which  tarnished  the  glory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Roman  princes.  An  historian,  perpetually 
adverse  to  the  fame  of  Theodosius,  has  exaggerated  his  vices, 
and  their  pernicious  effects ;  he  boldly  asserts,  that  every  rank 
of  subjects  imitated  the  effeminate  manners  of  their  sovereign ; 
that  every  species  of  corruption  polluted  the  course  of  public 
and  private  life ;  and  that  the  feeble  restraints  of  order  and 
decency  were  insuflficient  to  resist  the  progress  of  that  degen- 
erate spirit,  which  sacrifices,  without  a  blush,  ihe  consider- 
ation of  duty  and  interest  to  the  base  indulgence  of  sloth  and 
appetite."*  The  complaints  of  contemporary  writers,  who 
deplore  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  depravation  of  man- 
ners, are  commonly  expressive  of  their  peculiar  temper  and 

^"  Zosimus  supposes,  that  the  boy  Honorius  accompanied  his  father* 
(1  iy.  p.  280.)  Yet  the  quanto  flagrabrant  pectora  voto  is  all  that 
flattery  would  allow  to  a  contemporary  poet;  who  clearly  describe! 
Hhe  emperor's  refusal,  and  the  journey  of  Honorius,  after  the  Tictory 
(Olaudian  in  iiL  Cons.  *1S — 126.) 

"•  Zosimus,  1.  iv.  p.  244. 
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situation.  There  are  few  obeerverst,  who  poesees  a  clear  and 
comprehensiye  view  of  the  revolationa  of  society;  aod  who 
are  capable  of  discovering  the  nice  and  secret  springs  of  ac- 
tion, which  impel,  in  the  same  uniform  direction,  the  blind 
and  capricioiis  passions  of  a  maltitude  of  individuals.  If  it 
can  be  afiOrmed,  with  any  degree  of  truth,  that  the  luxury  of 
the  Romans  was  more  shameless  and  dissolute  in  the  reign 
af  Theodosius  than  in  the  age  of  Gonstantine,  perhaps,  or  of 
Augustus,  tlie  alteration  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  beneficial 
improvements,  which  had  gradually  increased  the  stock  of  na 
tional  riches.  A  long  period  of  calamity  or  decay  must  have 
checked  the  industry,  and  diminished  the  wealth,  of  the  pea* 
pie ;  and  their  profiise  luxury  must  have  been  the  result  of 
that  indolent  despair,  which  enjoys  the  present  hour,  and  de* 
clines  the  thoughts  of  futurity.  The  uncertain  condition  of 
their  property  discouraged  the  subjects  of  Theodosius  from 
engaging  in  those  useful  and  laborious  undertakings  which 
require  an  immediate  expense,  and  promise  a  slow  and  distant 
advantage.  The  frequent  examples  of  ruin  and  desolation 
tempted  them  not  to  spare  the  remains  of  a  patrimony,  which 
might,  every  hour,  become  the  prey  of  the  rapacious  Goth. 
And  the  mad  prodigality  which  prevails  in  the  confusion  of 
a  shipwreck,  or  a  siege,  may  serve  to  explain  the  progress 
of  luxury  amidst  the  misfortunes  and  terrors  of  a  sinking 
nation. 

The  effeminate  luxury,  which  infected  the  manners  of 
courts  and  cities,  had  instilled  a  secret  and  destructive  poison 
into  the  camps  of  the  legions ;  and  their  degeneracy  has  been 
marked  by  the  pen  of  a  military  writer,  who  had  accurately 
studied  the  genuine  and  ancient  principles  of  Roman  discipline. 
It  is  the  just  and  important  observation  of  Vegetius,  that  the 
infantry  was  invariably  covered  with  defensive  armor,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gra- 
tian.  The  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  disuse  of  exercise, 
rendered  the  soldiers  less  able,  and  less  willing,  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  the  service ;  they  complained  of  the  weight  of  the 
armor,  which  they  seldom  wore;  and  they  successively  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  lajdng  aside  both  their  cuirasses  and 
their  helmets.  The  heavy  weapons  of  their  ancestors,  the 
short  sword,  and  the  formidable  pilum^  which  had  subdued  the 
world,  insensibly  dropped  from  their  feeble  hands.  As  the 
we  of  the  shield  is  mcompatible  with  that  of  the  bow,  tliey 
rductantly  marched  into  the  field ;  condemned  to  suffer  eithei 

V* 
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the  pain  of  wounds,  or  the  ignominy  of  flight,  and  always  dis- 
posed to  prefer  the  more  shameful  alternative.  The  cavalry 
of  tlie  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the  Alani,  had  felt  the  benefitS| 
and  adopted  the  use,  of  defensive  armor;  and,  as  they  ex* 
celled  in  the  management  of  missile  wei^ns,  they  easily 
overwhelmed  the  naked  and  trembling  legions,  whose  heads 
and  breasts  were  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  arrows  of 
the  Barbarians.  The  loss  of  armies,  the  destruction  of  cities, 
and  the  dishonor  of  the  Roman  name,  ineffectually  solicited  ihs 
successors  of  Gratian  to  restore  the  helmets  and  the  cuirasses 
of  the  in&ntry.  The  enervated  soldiers  abandoned  their  own 
and  the  public  defence;  and  their  pusillanimous  indolence 
may  be  considered  as  the  inunediate  cause  of  the  down&li  of 
the  empire." 


19ft 


^^  Yegetins,  de  Be  Mflitari,  L  i  e.  10.  The  series  of  caltimities 
which  he  marki»  compel  us  to  befieve,  that  the  Hero,  to  whom  he  ded 
ioates  his  book,  is  the  last  and  most  ingloriouB  of  the  YaleDtiniaiiB 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FINAL  DESTRUCTION    OF    PAGANISM. — INTRODUCTION    OF    Till 
WORSHIP   OF  SAINTS,  AND  RELICS,  AMONG  THE   CHRISTIANS. 

The  ruin  of  Paganism,  in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  ia  perhaps 
the  only  example  of  the  total  extirpation  of  any  ancient  and 
popular  superstition;  and  may  therefore  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  singular  event  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
The  Christians,  more  especially  the  clergy,  had  impatiently 
supported  the  prudent  delap  of  Constantine,  and  the  equal 
toleration  of  the  elder  Yalentinian ;  nor  could  they  deem  their 
conquest  perfect  or  secure,  as  long  as  their  adversaries  were 
permitted  to  exist  The  influence  which  Ambrose  and  his 
brethren  had  acquired  over  the  youth  of  Gratian,  and  the  piety 
of  Theodosius,  was  employed  to  infuse  the  maxims  of  perse- 
cution into  the  breasts  of  their  Imperial  proselytes.  Two 
specious  principles  of  religious  jurisprudence  were  established, 
from  whence  they  deduced  a  direct  and  rigorous  conclusion, 
against  the  subjects  <^  the  empire  who  still  adhered  to  the 
oeremomes  of  their  ancestors :  that  the  magistrate  is,  in  some 
measure,  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  he  neglects  to  prohibit, 
or  to  punish;  and,  that  the  idolatrous  worship  of  &bulous 
deities,  and  real  daemons,  is  the  most  abominable  crime  against 
the  supreme  majesty  of  the  Creator.  The  laws  of  Moses,  and 
the  examples  of  Jewish  history,*  were  hastily,  perhaps  erro- 
neously, applied,  by  the  clergy,  to  the  mild  and  universal  reign 
of  Christianity.*  The  zeal  of  the  emperors  was  excited  to  vin- 
dicate their  own  honor,  and  that  of  the  Deity :  and  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Roman  wori^  were  subverted,  about  sixty  years 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantine. 

^  Si.  Ambrose  (torn,  il  de  Obit  Theodos.  p.  1208)  ezpresaljr  prftises 
sod  Tocommeiids  the  zeal  of  Josiah  in  the  destruction  of  idolatry 
The  laitt^uage  of  Ji^ius  Firmicus  MatemuB  on  the  same  subject  (do 
TSrrora  fxo&n,  Belig.  p.  467,  edit  Gronov.)  is  piously  inhuman.  Kec 
fiUoJubet  (the  Mosaic  Law)  parci,  nee  fratri,  et  per  amatam  conjugem 
gladram  vindioem  ducit^  <feo. 

s  Bayle  (torn,  il  p.  406,  io  his  Commentaire  Fhilosophiqae]  juBtifiefl^ 
and  limits,  these  intolerant  laws  by  the  temporal  reign  oi  Jehovali 
•▼«r  tht  Jews.    The  attempt  is  laudable. 
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From  the  age  of  Numa  to  the  reign  of  Gratian,  the  Ro- 
mans preserved  the  regular  succession  of  the  several  colleges 
of  the  sacerdotal  order.*  Fifteen  Pontiffs  exercised  their 
supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  things,  and  persons,  that  were 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  various 
questions  which  perpetually  arose  in  a  loose  and  traditionary 
system,  were  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  their  holy  tribunal 
fifteen  grave  and  learned  Augurs  observed  the  face  of  th^ 
Leavens,  and  prescribed  the  actions  of  heroes,  according  to  the 
flight  of  birds.  Fifteen  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  (their 
name  of  Quindecemvibs  was  derived  from  their  number) 
occasionally  consulted  the  history  of  future,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  contingent,  events.  Six  Vestals  devoted  their 
virginity  to  the  guard  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  of  the  unknown 
pledges  of  the  duration  of  Rome ;  which  no  mortal  had  been 
suffered  to  behold  with  impunity.*  Seven  Epulos  prepared 
the  table  of  the  gods,  conducted  the  solemn  procession,  and 
regulated  the  ceremonies  of  the  annual  festival.  The  three 
Flamens  of  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  and  of  Quirinus,  were  considered 
as  the  peculiar  ministers  of  the  three  most  powerful  deities, 
who  watched  over  the  fate  of  Rome  and  of  the  universe.  The 
King  of  the  Sacrifices  represented  the  person  of  Numa,  and 
of  his  successors,  in  the  religious  functions,  which  could  be 
performed  only  by  royal  hands.  The  confraternities  of  the 
Salians,  the  Lupercals,  &c.,  practised  such  rites  as  might 
extort  a  smile  of  contempt  from  every  reasonable  man,  with 
a  lively  confidence  of  recommending  themselves  to  the  favor 
of  the  immortal  gods.  The  authority,  which  the  Roman 
priests  had  formerly  obtained  in  the  counsels  of  the  republic, 
was  gradually  abolished  by  the  establishment  of  monarchy, 
and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire.    But  the  dignity  of 

*  See  the  outlines  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  Cicero,  (de  Legibus,  ii. 
7,  8,)  Livy,  (I  20,)  Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  (L  il  p.  119 — 129,  edit 
Hadson,)  Beaufort,  (Republi(jae  Romaine,»tom.  i.  p.  1—90,)  and  Moyle, 
(vol.  L  p.  10 — 55.)  The  last  is  the  work  of  ah  English  wlug,  as  well  as 
of  a  Roman  antiquary. 

*  These  mystic,  and  perhaps  imaginary,  symbols  have  given  birth 
to  various  faUes  and  coiijectures.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  PaUa^ 
diom  was  a  small  statue  (three  cubits  and  a  half  high)  of  Minrrva, 
with  a  lance  and  distaff;  that  it  was  usually  enclosed  in  a  smo,  or 
barrel ;  and  that  a  similar  barrel  was  placed  by  Hs  side  to  discoo 
oert  curiosity,  or  sacrilega.  See  Mezeriac  (Comment  sur  les  Emtren 
d'Ovido,  torn.  L  p.  60 — 66)  and  lipsius,  (tom.  iii.  p.  610  de  Yesti,  Ac 
c  10.) 
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their  sacred  character  was  still  protected  by  the  laws,  and 
manners  of  their  country;  and  they  still  continued,  niore 
3specially  the  college  of  pontifi^,  to  exercise  in  the  capital, 
and  sometimes  in  the  provinces,  the  rights  of  their  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  jurisdiction.  Their  robes  of  purple,  chariots 
of  state,  and  sumptuous  entertainments,  attracted  the  admi- 
ration of  the  people ;  and  they  received,  from  the  consecrated 
lands,  and  the  public  revenue,  an  ample  stipend,  which 
liberally  supported  the  splendor  of  the  priesthood,  and  all 
the  expenses  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  state.  As  the 
service  of  the  altar  was  not  incompatible  witL  the  command 
of  armies,  the  Romans,  after  their  consulships  and  triumphs, 
aspired  to  the  place  of  pontif]^  or  of  augur;  the  seats  of 
Cicero*  and  Pompey  were  filled,  in  the  fourth  century,  by 
the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  senate ;  and  the  dignity 
of  their  birth  reflected  additional  splendor  on  their  sacerdotal 
character.  The  fifteen  {»riests,  who  composed  the  college 
of  pontiff,  ei^oyed  a  more  distinguished  rank  as  the  com- 
panions of  their  sovereign;  and  the  Christian  emperors 
condescended  to  accept  the  robe  and  ensigns,  which  were 
appropriated  to  the  office  of  supreme  pontifi^  But  when 
Gratian  ascended  the  throne,  more  scrupulous  or  more 
enlightened,  he  sternly  rejected  those  proline  symbols;* 
apphed  to  the  service  of  the  state,  or  of  the  church,  the  reve- 
nues of  the  priests  and  vestals;  abolished  their  honors  and 
immunities;  and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of  Roman  su- 
perstition, which  was  supported  by  the  opinions  and  habits  of 
eleven  hundred  years.  Paganism  was  still  the  constitntdonal 
religion  of  the  senate.  The  hall,  or  temple,  in  which  they 
assembled,  was  adorned  by  the  statue  and  altar  of  Victory ;  ^  a 
majestic  female  standing  on  a  globe,  with  flowing  garmente, 
expanded  wings,  and  a  crown  of  laurel  in  her  outstretched 
hand.*    The  senators  were  sworn  on  the  altar  of  the  goddess 

*  Cicero  frankly  (ad  Atticum,  1.  ii.  Episi  6)  or  indirectly  (ad  Famil- 
iar. L  XY.  iBpist  4)  confesses  that  the  Augurate  is  the  supreme  object 
of  liis  wishes.  Pliny  is  proud  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Oicero, 
(t  iv.  Epist.  8,)  and  the  chain  of  tradition  might  be  continued  from 
hi^^nry  and  marbles. 

*  Zosimus,  L  iv.  p.  249,  250.  I  have  suppressed  the  foolish  pirn  about 
I'dnUfex  and  Maximua, 

"*  This  statue  was  transported  from  Tarentimi  to  Borne,  placed  in  the 
(htria  JtUia  by  Csesar,  and  decorated  by  Augustus  with  me  spoils  ol 


^, 


rudentius  (I  il  m  initio)  has  drawi:  a  very  awkward  portrait  ol 
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to  observe  the  laws  of  the  emperor  and  of  tilie  empire :  and 
a  solemn  offering  of  wine  and  incense  was  the  ordinary  prelude 
of  their  public  deliberations.  The  removal  of  thu  ancient 
monument  was  the  onlj  injuiy  which  Oonstantius  had  offered 
to  the  superstition  of  the  Romans.  The  altar  of  Victory  was 
again  restored  by  Julian,  tolerated  by  Valentinian,  and  once 
more  banished  from  the  senate  by  the  zeal  of  Gratian."  But 
the  emperor  yet  spared  the  statues  of  the  gods  which  wete 
exposed  to  the  public  veneration :  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  temples,  or  chapels,  still  remained  to  satisfy  the  devotion 
of  the  people ;  and  in  every  quarter  of  Rome  the  delicacy 
of  the  Christians  was  offended  by  the  fames  of  idolatrous 
sacrifice." 

But  the  Christians  formed  the  least  numerous  party  in  the 
senate  of  Rome:"  and  it  was  only  by  their  absence,  that 
they  could  express  their  dissent  from  the  legal,  though  pro- 
fane, acts  of  a  Pagan  majority.  In  that  assembly,  the  dying 
embers  of  freedom  were,  for  a  moment,  revived  and  inflamed 
by  the  breath  of  fanaticism.  Four  respectable  deputations 
were  successively  voted  to  the  Imperial  court,"  to  represent 
the  grievances  of  the  priesthood  and  the  senate,  and  to  solicit 
the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  The  conduct  of  this 
important  business  was  intrusted  to  the  eloquent  Symmachus,'* 
a  wealthy  and  noble  senator,  who  united  the  sacred  characters 


Victory;  but  the  curious  reader  will  obtain  mote  satiftfaction  from 
Montfau90Q*s  Antiquities,  (Umi.  i  p.  341.) 

'  See  Suetonius  (in  August  c.  86)  and  the  Exordium  of  Pliny's 
Panegyric 

>•  fbe«e  &cU  are  muttially  aUowed  hy  the  two  advocates,  STioma- 
dius  and  Ambrose. 

"  The  N&titia  Urbii,  more  recent  than  Constantine,  does  not  find  one 
Christian  church  worthy  to  be  named  among  the  edifices  of  the'  city. 
Ambrose  ^tom.  il  Epist  xviL  p.  826)  deplores  the  public  scandals  of 
Rome/  which  continually  offended  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  nostrils 
^f  the  fjEuthful 

^'  Ambrose  repeatedly  affirms,  in  contradiction  to  common  sense, 
(Moyle's  Works,  vol  il  p.  147,)  that  the  Christians  had  a  majority  in 
the  senate. 

"  The^rs^  (A.  D.  882)  to  Gratian,  who  refused  them  audience ;  the 
Hcond  (A.  D.  884)  toValentiman,  when  the  field  was  disputed  by  Sym- 
Biachns  and  Ambrose ;  the  third  (A.  D.  888)  to  Theodosuis ;  and  the 
fourth  (A.  D.  892)  to  Valentinian.  Lardner  (Heathen  Testimonies,  voL 
IT.  p.  8*72 — 899)  fa^ly  represents  the  whole  transaction. 

^*  Symmachus,  who  was  invested  with  all  the  civil  and  sacerdotal 
honors,  represented  the  emperor  under  the  Ivo  characters  of  TonHr 
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ftf  {xmtiff  and  augur  wiih  the  dvil  dignities  of  prooonstd  of 
Afiiea  and  prsefect  of  the  city.  The  breast  of  Symmachus 
was  animated  by  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  cause  of  expiring 
Paganism ;  and  his  religious  antagonists  lamented  the  abuse 
of  his  genius,  and  the  inefficacy  of  his  moral  yirtues.^*  The 
orator,  whose  petition  is  extant  to  the  emperor  Valentinian^ 
was  conscious  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  office  which 
he  had  assumed.  He  cautiously  avoids  every  topic  which 
might  appear  to  rdflect  on  the  religion  of  his  sovereign; 
humbly  declares,  tiiat  prayers  and  entreaties  are  his  only 
arms ;  and  artfully  draws  his  aignments  from  the  schools  of 
rhetoric,  rather  than  from  those  of  philosophy.  Symmachus 
endeavors  to  seduce  the  imagination  of  a  young  prince,  by 
displayipg  the  attributes  of  the  goddess  of  victory ;  he  insinu- 
ates, that  the  oonlSscation  of  the  revenues,  which  were  conse* 
crated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  was  a  measure  unworthy  of 
his  liberal  and  disinterested  character ;  and  he  maintains,  that 
the  Roman  sacrifices  would  be  deprived  of  their  force  and 
eneigy,  if  they  were  no  longer  celebrated  at  the  expense,  as 
wdl  as  in  the  natne,  of  the  republic  Even  scepticism  is 
made  to  suj^ly  an  apology  for  superstition.  The  great  and 
incomprehensible  seerei  of  the  universe  eludes  the  inquiry  of 
man.  Where  reason  cannot  instruct,  custom  may  be  permit- 
ted to  guide ;.  and  every  nation  seems  to  consult  the  ^ctates 
of  prudence,  by  a  faithful  attachment  to  those  rites  and  opin- 
ions, which  have  received  the  sanction  of  ages.  If  those 
ages  have  been  crowned  with  glory  and  prosperity,  if  the 
devout  people  have  frequently  obtained  the  blessings  which 
they  have  solicited  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  it  must  appear 
still  more  advisable  to  persist  in  the  same  salutary  practice ; 
and  not  to  risk  the  unknown  perils  that  may  attend  any  rash 
innovations.  The  test  of  antiquity  and  success  was  applied 
with  singular  advantage  to  the  religion  of  Kuma ;  and  Kome 
herself  the  celestial  genius  that  presided  over  the  fates 
of  the  city,  is  introduced  by  the  orator  te  plead  her  own 

fex  Mtueimus,  and  Prineepa  Senaitu,    See  the  proud  inscriptioa  at  the 
told  of  his  works.* 

^*  As  if  any  one,  says  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  L  689)  should  dig  in 
the  mud  with  an  iDstrument  of  g^d  and  ivoi^.  Even  saints,  and  p olemio 
lainta^  treat  tbk  adversary  with  respect  and  civility. 

*  Mr.  Beagnot  has  made  it  donbtAil  wbetber  S^nninachtis  was  more  dmi 
PmtifeX  Major.    Destradkni  du  Paganisme,  vol  i.  p.  459.— M. 
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cause  before  the  tribunal  of  the  emperors.  "  Most  excellent 
princes,"  says  the  venerable  matron,  "fathers  of  your  coun- 
try I  pity  and  respect  my  age,  which  has  hitherto  flowed  in  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  piety.  Since  I  do  not  repent,  permit^ 
me  to  continue  in  the  practice  of  my  ancient  rites.  Since  I 
am  born  free,  allow  me  to  enjoy  my  domestic  institutions. 
This  religion  has  reduced  the  world  under  my  laws.  These 
rites  have  repelled  Hannibal  from  the  city,  and  the  Gauls 
rom  the  Capitol.  Were  my  gray  hairs  reserved  for  such 
intolerable  disgrace  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  the  new  system  that 
I  am  required  to  adc^t ;  but  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  cor- 
rection of  old  age  is  always  an  ungrateful  and  ignominious 
office." ''  The  fears  of  the  people  supplied  what  the  discretion 
of  the  orator  had  suppressed ;  and  the  c^tnities,  which  afflict- 
ed, or  threatened,  the  declining  empire,  were  unanimously  im- 
puted, by  the  Pagans,  to  the  new  religion  of  Christ  and  of 
Constantine. 

But  the  hopes  of  Symuiachus  were  repeatedly  baffled  by 
the  firm  and  dexterous  opposition  of  the  archbishop  of  Milan^ 
who  fortified  the  emperors  against  the  falladous  eloqu^oe 
of  the  advocate  of  Home.  In  thb  controversy,  Ambrose 
condescends,  to  speak  the  language  of  a  philosopher,  and  to 
ask,  with  s<Hne  contempt^  why  it  should  be  thought  necesr 
sary  to  introduce  an  imaginary  and  invisible  power,  aa  the 
cause  of  those  victories,  which  were  sufi^iently  explained 
by  the  valor  and  discipline  of  the  legions*  He  justly  derides 
the  absurd  reverence  for  antiquity,  which  could  only  tend  to 
discourage  the  improvements  of  art,  and  to  replunge  the 
human  race  into  their  original  barbarism.  From  thence, 
gradually  rising  to  a  more  lofty  and  theological  tone,  he  pro- 
nounces, that  Christianity  alone  is  the  doctrine  of  truth  and 
salvation ;  and  that  every  mode  of  Polytheism  conducts  its 
deluded  votaries,  through  the  paths  of  error,  to  the  abyss  of 
eternal  perdition,"    Arguments  like  these,  when  they  were 

^  ^..  -     ■  ^     ,  1     ■■■     ■     I    .   .  ^■■  ■  ■■     ■  ,  ■   ,    ,   ■ ,1  ^  ,  ,    ,  t    —  ■     ^  ■  *   ■  ■*»    ■■■■        ■—  ♦A  y.w>».^  ■■■■■         ■        ■^■ 

"  See  the  fifty-fourth  Epistle  of  the  tenth  book  of  Symmachua.  In 
the  fona  and  digpoaitiqn  of  his  ten  hooka  of  Epistles,  he  imitated  the 
younger  Pliny ;  whose  rich  and  florid  style  he  was  supposed,  by  hii 
friends,  to  equal  or  excel,  (Maerob.  ^tumal  L  r.  c.  i.)  But  tlie  lux- 
rriancy  of  Symmachus  consists  of  barren  leaves,  witiiout  fruits,  and 
even  without  flowers.  Few  facts,  and  few  sentiments,  can  be  extracted 
ft  on  his  verbose  correspondence. 

.    *'  See  Ambrose,  (torn,  il  Epist  xvil  xviii.  p.  826—833,)    The  **• 
mer  of  these  epintles  is  a  short  caution ;  the  latter  is  a  f(>rmal  ie|»li  •• 
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BuggeBted  by  a  £ftvorite  bishop,  had  power  to  prdvent  tha 
restoration  of  the  altar  of  Victory ;  but  the  same  arguments 
fell,  with  much  more  energy  and  effect,  from  the  mouth  of  a 
conqueror;  and  the  gods  of  antiquity  were  dragged  in  tri- 
umph at  the  chariot-wheels  of  Theodosius.^'  In  a  full  meeting 
of  the  senate,  the  emperor  proposed,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  republic,  the  important  question.  Whether  the  worship 
or  Jupiter,  or  that  of  Christ,  should  be  the  religion  of  the 
Romans.*  The  liberty  of  suffitiges,  which  he  affected  to 
allow,  was  destroyed  by  the  hopes  and  fears  that  his  presence 
inspired ;  and  the  arbitrary  exile  of  Symmachus  was  a  recent 
admonition,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  oppose  the  wishes 


the  petition  or  lU>el  of  Symmachus.  The  same  ideas  are  more  copious- 
ly expressed  in  the  poetry,  if  it  may  deserve  that  name,  of  Prudentius ; 
who  composed  his  two  boolra  against  Symmachus  (A.  D.  404)  while 
that  senator  was  still  alive.  It  is  whimsical  enough  that  Montesquieu 
(Considerations,  <&c.  c  zix.  torn,  ill  p.  487)  should  overlook  the  two  pro- 
fessed antagonists  of  Symmachus,  and  amuse  himself  with  descanting 
on  the  more  remote  and  indirect  confutations  of  Orostus,  Si  Aug^ustin, 
and  Salvian. 

^*  See  Prudentius  (in  Symmach.  L  L  545,  <fec)  The  Christian 
agrees  with  the  Pagan  Zosunus  (i  iv.  p.  283)  in  placing  this  visit  of 
Theodoeius  after  the  Meeond  dvil  war,  geminl  bis  victor  csDde  Tyranni, 
(L  L  410.)  But  the  time  and  circumstances  are  better  suited  to  his 
first  triumph. 

*  M.  Beogttot  (in  his  Histoire  de  la  Destmction  da  Paganisme  en  Occi- 
dent, i.  p.  483 — 188)  questions,  altogether,  the  tmth  of  this  statenient  It  is 
very  remarkahle  HmX  Zosimus  and  Pmdentias  crmcar  in  asserting  the  fact 
of  the  question  heing  solemnly  deliberated  by  the  senate,  thoach  with  direct 
ly  opposite  results.  Zosimus  declares  that  the  majority  of  the  assembly 
adhered  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Bx>me ;  Gibbon  has  adopted  the  authority 
of  Prudentius,  who,  as  a  Latin  write):,  though  a  poet,  deserves  more  credit 
than  the  Qreek  historian.  Both  concur  in  placing  this  scene  after  the  second 
triumph  of  Tbeodosius ;  but  it  has  been  almost  demonstrated  (and  Gibbon — 
see  the  preceding  note—adkma  to  have  acknowledged  this)  by  Pagi  and 
Tillemont,  that  Theodosias  did  not  visit  Ex>me  after  the  defeat  of  Eugenius. 
M.  Beugnot  urges,  with  much  force,  the  improbability  that  the  Christian 
emperor  would  submit  such  a  question  to  the  senate,  whose  authority  was 
nearly  obsolete,  except  on  one  occasion,  which  was  almost  hailed  as  an 
epoch  in  the  restoration  of  her  ancient  privileges.  The  silence  of  Am- 
brose and  of  Jerom  on  an  event  so  striking,  and  redounding  so  much  to  tlie 
honor  of  Christianity,  is  of  considerable  w^eight.  M.  Beugnot  would  ascribe 
the  whole  scene  to  the  poetic  imagination  of  Prudentius ;  but  I  must  ob- 
serve, that,  however  Pmdentias  is  sometimes  elevated  by  the  grandeur  of 
his  subject  to  vivid  and  eloquent  language,  this  flight  of  invention  would  be 
so  much  bolder  and  more  vigorous  than  usual  with  this  noet,  that  I  cannol 
l»t  suppose  there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  toe  story,  though  '^ 
may  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  poet,  or  misrepresented  by  the  hit 
loruLnw—M 
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of  the  monarch.  On  a  regular  division  of  the  senate,  Jupiter 
was  condemned  and  degraded  by  the  sense  of  a  very  large 
majority;  and  it  is  rather  surprising,  that  any  members 
should  be  found  bold  enough  to  declare,  by  their  speeches 
and  Yotes^  that  they  were  still  attached  to  the  interest  of  an 
abdicated  deity."  The  hasty  conversion  of  the  senate  must 
be  attributed  either  to  supernatural  or  to  sordid  motives ;  and 
many  of  these  reluctant  proselytes  betrayed,  on  every  favor- 
able occasion,  their  secret  disposition  to  throw  aside  the  mask 
of  odious  dissimulation.  But  they  were  gradually  fixed  in 
the  new  religion,  as  the  cause  of  the  ancient  became  more 
hopeless ;  they  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  and  to  the  entreaties  of  their  wives  and 
children,"  who  were  instigated  and  governed  by  the  clergy 
of  Rome  and  the  monks  of  the  East.  The  edifying  example 
of  the  Anician  family  was  soon  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the 
nobility :  the  Bassi,  the  Paullini,  the  Gracchi,  embraced  the 
Christian  religion;  and  ^^the  luminaries  of  the  world,  the 
venerable  assembly  of  Catos  (such  are  the  high-flown  expres- 
sions of  Prudentius)  were  impatient  to  strip  themselves  of 
their  pontifical  garment ;  to  cast  the  skin  of  the  old  serpent ; 
to  assume  the  snowy  robes  of  baptismal  innocence,  and  to 
humble  the  pride  of  the  consular  fasces  before  tombs  of 
the  martjrrs." '*  The  dtizens,  who  subsisted  by  their  own 
industry,  and  the  populace,  who  were  supported  by  the  public 
liberality,  filled  the  churches  of  the  Lateran,  and  Vatican, 
with  an  incessant  throng  of  devout  proselytes.    The  decrees 

*'  Prudentius,  after  proving  that  the  sense  of  the  senate  is  declared 
by  a  legal  majority,  proceeds  to  say,  (600,  6ic) —  '^ 

Adspice  qoam  pleno  subsellia  nostra  Senatft 
Decemant  infame  Jovis  palvinar,  et  omne 
Idolum  longe  purgat&  ex  urbe  ftigaodum, 
Qua  Yocat  egwgli  sententta  Principis,  illuc 
Libera,  cum  pedibns,  turn  corde,  freqnentia  transit. 

Zosimus  ascribes  to  the  conscript  feathers  a  heathenish  courage,  which 

few  of  them  are  found  to  possess. 
*®  Jcrom  specifies  the  pontiff  Albinus,  who  was  surrounded  with  such 

a  believing  fiamily  of  children  and  grandchildren,  as  would  have  been 

sufiSdent  to  convert  even  Jupiter  himself;  an  extraordinary  prosoljte  1 

(torn.  1  al  Lsetam,  p.  54.) 

"  Ezultare  Patres  videos,  pulcherrima  mundi 

Lumina;  Gonciliumque  senum  gestire  Oatonum 
Candidiore  tog&  niveum  pietatis  amictum 
Sumere ;  et  exuvias  deponere  pontificales. 

nib  fiinc}  of  Prudentius  is  warmed  and  elevated  by  victoiy 
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of  the  senate,  which  proscribed  the  worship  of  idols,  were 
ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Romans  ;**  the  splendor 
of  the  Capitol  was  defaced,  and  the  solitary  temples  were 
abandoned  to  ruin  and  contempt*'  Rome  submitted  to  the 
yoke  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  vanquished  provinces  had  not 
yet  lost  their  reverence  for  the  name  and  authority  of  Rome.* 
The  filial  piety  of  the  emperors  themselves  engaged  them 
to  prooee<J,  with  some  caution  and  tenderness,  in  the  reforma* 
tion  of  the  eternal  city.  Those  absolute  monarchs  acted  with 
less  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  the  provinciab.  The  pious 
labor  which  had  been  suspended  near  twenty  jears  since 
the  death  of  Constantius,'^  was  vigorously  resumed,  and 
finally  accomplished,  by  the  zeal  of  Theodosins.  Whilst  that 
warhke  prince  yet  struggled  with  the  Goths,  not  for  the  glory, 
but  for  the  safety,  of  the  republic,  he  ventured  to  offend  a 
considerable  party  of  his  subjects,  by  some  acts  which  might 
perhaps  secure  the  protection  of  Heaven,  but  which  must 
seem  rash  and  unseasonable  in  the  eye  of  human  prudence. 
The  success  of  his  first  experiments  against  the  Pagans 
encom^ed  the  pious  emperor  to   reiterate   and  enforce  his 

**  Prudentitu,  after  he  has  described  the  conversioD  of  the  senate 
and  people,  asks,  with  some  Iruth  and  confidence, 

Et  dubttaEmas  adhae  Romam,  ttbi,  Chriate,  dicatam 
In  legea  traoaiaae  tuaa  ? 

"  Jerom  exults  in  the  desolation  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  other  tern- 
Itles  of  Rome,  (torn.  L  p.  64,  torn,  il  p.  95.) 

**  libanius  (Orat  pro  Templis,  p.  10,  Genev.  1684,  published  by 
James  Gkxlefroy,  and  now  extremely  scarce)  accuses  Valentinian  and 
/alens  of  prohibiting  sacrifices.  Some  partial  order  may  have  been 
issued  by  tne  Eastern  emperor ;  but  the  idea  of  any  general  law  is 
contradicted  by  the  silence  of  the  Code,  and  the  evidence  of  ecclesias- 
tical lustory.f 

*  M.  Bengnot  is  more  correct  in  his  general  estimate  of  the  measorea 
enforced  h^  Theodosias  for  the  abolition  of  Paganism.  He  seized  (accord- 
^  to  Zodmas)  the  funds  bestowed  by  the  public  for  the  expense  of  sao- 
riflces.  The  public  sacrifices  ceased,  not  because  they  were  positively 
prohibited,  bat  because  the  public  treasury  would  no  longer  bear  the  ex- 
pense, n^  public  and  the  i^rivate  sacrifices  in  the  provinces,  which  were 
not  under  the  same  regulations  with  those  of  the  capital,  ccmtinued  to 
take  nlaoe.  In  Rome  itself,  many  Pagan  ceremonies,  which  were  without 
sacrince^  remained  in  full  force.  The  gods,  therefore,  were  invoked,  the 
temples  were  frequented^  the  pontificates  inscribed,  according  to  ancient 
usages  among  the  family  titles  of  honor;  and  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
Idolatry  was  completely  destroyed  by  Theodosius.    See  Beugnot,  p.  491. 

t  See  in  Beiske's  edition  of  Libanius,  torn*  ii.  p.  155  Sacrifice  was  pro 
hibited  by  Yalens,  but  not  the  ofibring  of  incense. — ^M. 
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edicts  of  proscription :  tke  same  laws  which  had  been  origi- 
nally published  in  the  provinces  of  the  East,  were  applied, 
after  the  defeat  of  Maximus,  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  West* 
em  empire ;  and  every  victory  of  the  orthodox  Theodosius 
contributed  to  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  and  Catholic 
faith.'^  He  attacked  superstition  in  her  most  vital  part,  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  sacrifices,  which  he  declared  to  be 
criminal  as  well  as  infamous ;  and  if  the  terms  of  his  edicts 
more  strictly  condemned  the  impious  curiosity  which  examined 
the  entrails  of  the  victim,'*  every  ,  subsequent  explanation 
tended  to  involve  in  the  same  guilt  the  general  practice  of 
immolation^  which  essentially  constituted  the  religion  of  the 
Pagans.  As  the  temples  had  been  erected  for  Sie  purpose 
of  sacrifice,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  benevolent  prince  to  remove 
from  his  subjects  the  dangerous  temptation  of  offending 
against  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted.  A  special  commis- 
sion was  granted  to  Cynegius,  the  Praetorian  prsefect  of  the 
East,  and  afterwards  to  the  counts  Jovius  and  Gaudentius, 
two  officers  of  distinguished  rank  in  the  West ;  by  which 
they  were  directed  to  shut  the  temples,  to  seize  or  destroy 
the  insti'uments  of  idolatry,  to  abolish  the  privileges  of  the 
priests,  and  to  confiscate  the  consecrated  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  emperor,  of  the  church,  or  of  tl»  army.'^ 
Here  the  desolation  might  have  stopped :  and  the  naked  edi- 
fices, which  were  no  longer  employed  in  the  service  of  idol- 

^^  See  his  laws  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  I.  zvL  tit  z.  leg.  *J — 11. 

^*  Homer's  sacrifices  are  not  accompanied  with  any  mquisition  of 
entrails,  (see  Feithius,  Antiquitai  Homer.  L  L  c.  10,  16.)  The  Tus- 
cans, who  produced  the  first  Ifaruspiees,  subdued  botii  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  (Cicero  de  Divinatione,  il  28.) 

"  Zosimus,  L  ir.  p.  246,  249.  Theodoret  1.  v.  c.  21.  Idatius  in 
Chrou.  Prosper.  Aquitan.  L  iii.  c.  88,  apud  Baronium,  AnnaL  Eccles. 
A.  D.  389,  No.  52.  Libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  10)  labors  to  prove 
♦hat  the  commands  of  Theodosius  were  not  direct  and  positive.* 


*  Libanius  appears  to  be  the  best  authority  for  the  East,  where,  under 
Theodosius,  the  work  of  devastation  was  carried  on  with  very  different 
degrees  of  violence,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  local  authorities  and 
of  the  clergy ;  and  more  especially  the  neighborhood  of  the  more  fanatical 
monks.  Keander  well  observes,  that  the  prohibition  of  sacrifice  wculd  be 
easily  misinterpreted  into  an  authority  for  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
K2  which  sacrifices  were  performed.  [Geschichte  der  Christlidiai  ReUgitm, 
ii.  p.  156.)  An  abuse  of  this  kind  led  to  this  remarkable  oration  of 
Libanius.  Neander,  however,  justly  doubts  whether  this  bold  vindication 
or  at  least  exculpation,  of  Fi^nism  was  ever  deUvered  before,  or  even 
^Uced  in  the  hands  rf,  tha  Ghriiitian  emperor. — ^M. 
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airy,  might  have  been  protected  from  the  destructive  rage  of 
^Daticism.  Many  of  those  temples  were  the  most  splendid 
and  beantiftil  monuments  of  Grecian  architecture;  and  the 
emperor  himself  was  interested  not  to  deface  the  splendor  of 
his  own  cities,  or  to  diminish  the  value  of  his  own  possessions. 
Those  stately  edifices  might  be  suffered  to  remain,  as  so 
many  lasting  trophies  of  the  victory  of  Christ.  In  the  decline 
of  the  arts  they  might  be  usefully  cx>nverted  into  maga- 
zines, manufactures,  or  places  of  public  assembly :  and  per- 
haps, when  the  walls  of  the  temple  had  been  sufficiently 
purified  by  holy  rites,  the  worship  of  the  true  Deity  might  be 
allowed  to  expiate  the  ancient  guilt  of  idolatry.  But  as  long 
AS  they  subsisted,  the  Pagans  fondly  cherished  the  secret  hope, 
that  an  auspicious  revolution,  a  second  JuUan,  might  again 
restore  the  altars  of  the  gods :  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  addressed  their  unavailing  prayers  to  the  throne,'®  in- 
creased the  zeal  of  the  Christian  reformers  to  extirpate, 
without  mercy,  the  root  of  superstition.  The  laws  of  the 
emperors  exhibit  some  symptoms  of  a  milder  disposition:'' 
but  their  cold  and  languid  efforts  were  insufficient  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  enthusiasm  and  rapine,  which  was  conducted, 
or  rather  impelled,  by  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  church. 
In  Gaul,  the  holy  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,"  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  &ithful  monks  to  destroy  the  idols,  the  temples, 
and  the  consecrated  trees  of  his  extensive  diocese ;  and,  in  the 
execution  of  this  arduous  task,  the  prudent  reader  will  judge 
whether  Martin  was  supported  by  the  aid  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers, or  of  carnal  weapons.  In  Syria,  the  divine  and  excel- 
lent Marcellus,"   as   he   is   styled   by   Theodoret,  a  bishop 


•^  Cod.  Theodos,  L  xvi.  tit  x.  leg.  8,  18.    There  is  room  to  believe, 
that  this  temple  of  Edessa,  which  Theodosius  wished  to  save  for  civil . 
uses,  was  soon  afterwards  a  heap  of  ruins,  (libanias  pro  Templis,  p. 
26,  27,  and  Qodefiroy's  notes,  p.  69.) 

'*  See  this  carious  oration  of  Libaoius  pro  Templis,  pronounced,  or 
rather  composed,  about  the  year  390.  I  have  consulted,  with  advan- 
tage. Dr.  Lardoer's  version  and  remarks,  (Heathen  Testimonies,  vol 
iv.  p.  186—16S.) 

"  See  the  life  of  Martin  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  c.  9—14.  The 
saint  once  mistook  (as  Don  Quixote  might  have  done)  a.  hiu-mlesa 
funeral  for  an  idolatrous  procession,  and  imprudently  committed  a 

miracle. 

"  Compare  Sozomen,  (L  vii.  c.  15)  with  Theodoret,  (I  v.  c  21.) 
Bstween  them,  they  relate  the  crusade  and  death  of  Marcellus. 
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animaied  with  apostolic  fervor,  resolved  to  level  with  the 
ground  the  stately  temples  within  the  diocese  of  Apamea. 
His  attack  was  resisted  by  the  skill  and  solidity  with  which 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  been  constructed.  The  building 
was  seated  on  an  eminence :  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  the 
lofty  roof  was  supported  by  fifteen  massy  columns,  sixteen 
feet  in  circumference ;  and  the  large  stone,  of  which  they 
were  composed,  were  firmly  cemented  with  lead  and  iron. 
The  force  of  the  strongest  and  sharpest  tools  had  been  tried 
without  effect  It  was  found  necessary  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  columns,  which  fell  down  as  soon  as  the 
temporary  wooden  props  had  been  consumed  with  fire ;  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  are  described  under  the  alle- 
gory of  a  black  daemon,  who  retarded,  though  he  could  not 
defeat,  the  operations  of  the  Christian  engineers.  Elated 
with  victory.  Marcel lus  took  the  field  in  person  against  the 
powers  of  darkness ;  a  numerous  troop  of  soldiers  and  glad- 
iators marched  under  the  episcopal  banner,  and  he  succes- 
sively attacked  the  villages  and  country  temples  of  the  diocese 
of  Apamea.  Whenever  any  resistance  or  danger  was  appre- 
hended, the  champion  of  the  &ith,  whose  lameness  would  not 
allow  him  either  to  fight  or  fly,  placed  himself  at  a  convenient 
distance,  beyond  the  reach  of  darts.  But  this  prudence  was 
the  occasion  of  his  death :  he  was  surprised  and  slain  by  a 
oody  of  exasperated  rustics ;  and  the  synod  of  the  province 
pronounced,  without  hesitation,  that  the  holy  Marcellus  had 
sacrificed  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Gt>d.  In  the  support  of  this 
cause,  the  monks,  who  rushed  with .  tumultuous  fury  from  the 
desert,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  and  diligence. 
They  deserved  the  enmity  of  the  Pagans ;  and  some  of  them 
might  deserve  the  reproaches  of  avarice  and  intemperance; 
of  avarice,  which  they  gratified  with  holy  plunder,  and  of 
intemperance,  which  they  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the 
people,  who  foolishly  admired  their  tattered  garments,  loud 
psalmody,  and  artificial  paleness.'^  A  small  number  of  tem- 
ples was  protected  by  the  fears,  the  venality,  the  taste,  or  the 
prudence,  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  The  tem- 
ple of  the  Celestial  Venus  at  Carthage,  whose  sacred  precincts 

II        I  I    .  «         .1111  I  11 

**  Libaniui^  {)ro  Templis,  p.  10 — 13.  He  rails  at  tbese  black-gaxbod 
men,  the  Christian  monKs,  who  eat  more  than  elephants.  Poor  el^ 
phonts  1  thof  are  temperate  animals 
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formed  a  drcamference  of  two  miles,  was  judidoasly  oon- 
terted  into  a  Christian  church ;  *'  and  a  similar  consecration 
has  preserved  inviolate  the  majestic  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Bome.'*  But  in  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  world, 
an  army  of  ^inatics,  without  authority,  and  without  discipline, 
invaded  the  peaceful  inhabitants ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  fairest 
stmcturee  of  antiquity  still  displays  the  ravages  of  those  Bar- 
barians, who  alone  had  time  and  inclination  to  execute  such 
laborious  destruction. 

In  this  wide  and  various  prospect  of  devastation,  the  spec- 
tator may  distinguish  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Serapb,  at 
Alexandria.**  Serapis  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
the  native  gods,  or  monsters,  who  sprung  from  the  fruitful 
soil  of  superstitious  Egypt.**  The  first  of  the  Ptolemies  had 
been  commanded,  by  a  dream,  to  import  the  mysterious 
vtranger  from  the  coast  of  Pontus,  where  he  had  been  long 
adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope ;  but  his  attributes  and 
his  reign  were  so  imperfectly  understood,  that  it  became  a 
subject  of  dispute,  whether  he  represented  the  bright  orb  of 
day,  or  the  gloomy  monarch  of  the  subterraneous  regions.** 
The  Egyptians,  who  were  obstinately  devoted  to  the  religion 
of  their  fathers,  refused  to  admit  this  foreign  deity  within  the 


'*  Prosper.  Aquitao.  L  iii.  c  88,  apnd  Baromum ;  AnnaL  Eodea.  A.  D. 
889,  No.  68,  <fec.  The  temple  had  been  shut  some  time,  and  the  access 
to  it  was  overgrown  with  brambles. 

**  Donatus,  Boma  Antiqua  et  Nova,  L  iv.  c.  4,  p.  468.  This  coDse- 
cratioa  was  performed  by  Pope  Bonifkce  IV.  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
favorable  circumstances  which  had  preserved  the  Pantheon  above  two 
hundred  years  after  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

'^  Sophronius  composed  a  recent  and  separate  history,  (Jerom,  in 
Script  Ecdes.  tom.  i  p.  808,)  which  has  furmshed  materials  to  Socra- 
tes, (L  V.  c  16.)  Theo<V)ret,  (I  v.  c.  22,)  and  Rufinus,  (L  ii.  c.  22.)  Tet 
the  last»  who  had  been  at  Alexandria  before  and  after  the  event,  may 
deserve  the  credit  of  an  original  witness. 

'*  Oerard  Yossius  (OperOf  tom.  v.  p.  80,  and  de  Idoloaltria,  1.  i.  a 
29)  strives  to  support  the  strange  notion  of  the  Fathers ;  that  the  pa- 
triarch Joseph  was  adored  in  Egypt,  as  the  bull  Apis,  and  the  god 
Serapis.* 

*^  Origo  del  nondum  nostris  celebrata  uSgyptiorum  antistites  sit 
memorant)  ^c.  Tacit  Hist  iv.  88.  The  Greeks,  who  had  travelled  into 
Egypi,  were  alike  ignorant  of  this  new  deity. 


*  Conaiilt  da  Dien  Serapis  et  son  Origine,  par  J  D.  Gajgniaat  (tlia  tfaD» 
lator  of  Greazer's  Symbofique^)  Paris,  1828;  and  in  the  fifth  volvaw  ef 
Boonoaf**  translation  of  Tacitus. — M. 
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walk  of  their  cities.'*  Bat  the  obsequious  priests,  who  were 
seduced  by  ^iie  liberality  of  the  Ptolemies,  submitted,  without 
resistance,  to  the  power  of  the  god  of  Fontus :  an  honorable 
and  domestic  genealogy  was  provided;  and  this  fortunate 
usurper  was  introduced  into  the  throne  and  bed  of  Osiris,** 
the  husband  of  Isis,  and  the  celestial  monarch  of  Egypt 
Alexandria,  which  claimed  his  peculiar  protection,  gloried  in 
the  name  of  the  dty  of  Serapis.  His  temple,**  which  rivalled 
the  pride  and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol,  was  erected  on  the 
spacious  summit  of  an  artificial  mount,  raised  one  hundred 
steps  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city ;  and 
the  interior  cavity  was  strongly  supported  by  arches,  and  dis- 
tributed into  vaults  and  subterraneous  apartments.  The  con- 
secrated buildings  were  surrounded  by  a  quadrangular  portico ; 
the  stately  halls,  and  exquisite  statues,  displayed  the  triumph^ 
of  the  arts ;  and  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning  were  pre- 
served in  the  famous  Alexandrian  library,  which  had  arisen 
with  new  splendor  from  its  ashes.**  After  the  edicts  of  Theo- 
dosius  had  severely  prohibited  the  sacrifices  of  the  Pagans, 
they  were  still  tolerated  in  the  city  and  temple  of  Serapis; 
and  this  singular  indulgence  was  imprudently  ascribed  to  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  the  Christians  themselves;  as  if  they 
had  feared  to  abolish  those  ancient  rites,  which  could  alone  se- 
cure the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  the  harvests  of  Egypt,  and 
the  subsistence  of  Constantinople.** 

At  that  time*'  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Alexandria  was 

'^  MacrobioB,  Satumal,  L  i.  c.  7.  Such  a  living  £act  dedsively  proves 
hie  foreign  eztractioo. 

**  At  Rome,  Isis  aad  Serapis  were  united  in  the  same  temple.  The 
precedency  which  the  queen  assumed,  may  seem  to  betray  her  unequal 
alliance  with  the  stranger  of  Pontus.  But  the  superiority  of  the  female 
sex  was  established  m  Egypt  as  a  civil  and  religious  institution, 
(Diodor.  SicuL  torn,  i  L  i.  p.  SI,  edit  Wesseling,)  and  we  same  order  is 
observed  in  Plutarch's  Treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris  ;  whom  he  identifictt 
with  Serapis. 

*^  Ammianus,  (zxil  16.)  The  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  (p.  8,  in  Hud- 
son's Geograph.  Minor,  tom.  iii,)  and  Rui^us,  (1.  il  c.  22,)  celebrate  the 
Serapeimif  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

*^  See  Memoires  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  iz.  p.  S9*l — 416. 
The  old  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  totally  consumed  in  Caesar's  Alex- 
andrian  war.  Marc  Antony  gave  the  whole  collection  of  Perg&mus 
(200,000  volumes)  to  Cleopatra,  as  the  foundation  of  the  new  library  of 
Alexandria. 

**  libanius  (pro  Templis,  p.  21)  indif creetly  provokes  his  Ohristiim 
tAftftters  by  this  insulting  remark. 

••  We  may  choose  l^tween  the  date  of  Marcellinus  (A.  D.  889)  «r 
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fflfod  by  Thdophilus,^*  the  perpetual  enemy  .of  peace  and 
virtue ;  a  ix>Id,  bad  man,  whose  hands  were  sJt^nately  pol- 
luted with  gold  and  with  blood.  His  pious  indignation  was 
excited  by  the  honook  of  Serapis ;  and  the  insults  which  he 
(^ered  to  an  ancient  temple  of  Bacchus,*  convinced  the  Pa* 
gans  that  he  meditated  a  more  important  and  dangerous  en- 
terprise. In  the  tumultuous  capital  of  Egypt,  the  slightest 
provocation  was  sufficient  to  inflame  a  dvil  war.  The  vota- 
ries of  Serapis,  whese  strength  and  numbers  were  much 
inferior  to  those  of  their  antagonists,  rose  in  arms  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  philosopher  Olympius,^*  who  exhorted  them 
to  die  in  the  defence  of  the  altars  of  the  gods.  These  Pagan 
&natics  fortified  themselves  in  the  temple,  or  rather  fortress, 
of  Serapis;  repelled  the  besiegers  by  daring  sallies,  and  a 
resolute  defence;  and,  by  the  inhuman  cruelties  which  they 
exercised  on  their  Christian  prisoners,  obtained  the  last  con- 
solation of  despair.  The  efforts  of  the  prudent  magistrate 
were  usefully  exerted  for  the  establishment  of  a  truce,  till  the 
answer  of  Theodosius  should  determine  the  fate  of  Serapis. 
The  two  parties  assembled,  without  arms,  in  the  principal 
square;  and  the  Imperial  rescript  was  publicly  read.  But 
when  a  sentence  of  destruction  against  the  idols  of  Alexan- 
dria was  pronounced,  the  Christians  set  up  a  shout  of  joy 
and  exultation,  whilst  the  unfortunate  Pagans,  whose  fiiry  had 
given  way  to  consternation,  retired  with  hasty  and  silent  steps, 
and  eluded,  by  their  flight  or  obscurity,  the  resentment  of 
their  enemies.  Theophilus  proceeded  to  demolish  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  without  any  other  difficulties,  than  those  which  he 
(bund  in  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  materials :  but  these 
obstacles  proved  so  insuperable,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  foundations;  and  to  content  himself  with  reducing  the 


that  of  Prosper,  (A.  D.  891.)  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Emp.  torn.  t.  p. 
810,  'TSS)  prefers  the  former,  and  Pagi  the  latter. 

*^  HUemont,  Mem.  Ecdes.  torn.  zi.  p.  441 — 500.  The  ambigaous 
situation  of  Theophilus — a  saint,  as  the  friend  of  Jerom  a  thklt  as 
the  enemy  of  Chrysostom— ^produces  a  sort  of  impartiality ;  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  the  balance  is  justly  inclined  against  him. 

^*  laidaet  (Heathen  Testunonies,  ycd.  iv^  p.  411)  has  alleged  a 
beautiful  passage  from  Suidas,  or  rather  from  Damaecius,  which  sliows 
the  devout  ajid  virtuous  Olympius,  not  in  the  light  of  a  warrior,  Vol 
of  a  prophet 


*  No  doabt  a  temple  of  OsiriB.    St.  Martin,  iv  398.— M. 
VOL  III. — G 
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edifice  itself  19  a  he^p  of  rubbish,  a  part  of  which  was  soofi 
afterwards  ^cleared  away,  to  make  room  for  a  church,  erected 
in  honor  of  the  Christian  martyrs.  The  valuaUe  library  of 
Alexandria  was  pillaged  or  destroyed ;  ^^nd  near  twenty  years 
afterwards,  the  appearance  of  the  empty  shelves  excited  the 
regret  and  indignation  of  every  spectator,  whose  mind  was 
not  totally  darkened  by  religious  prejudice,**  The  oompo* 
sitions  of  ancient  genius,  so  many  of  which  have  irretrievably 
perished,  might  surely  have  been  excepted  fiom  &e  wreck 
of  idolatry,  for  the  amusement  and. instruction  of  succeeding 
ages ;  and  either  the  zeal  or  the  avarice  of  tiie  archbishop,** 
might  have  been  satiated  with  the  rich  spoils,  which  were  the 
reward  of  hift  victory.  While  the  images  and  vases  of  gold 
and  silver  were  carefully  melted,  and  those  of  a  less  valuable 
metal  were  contemptuously  broken,  and  cast  mto  the  ..Btreets, 
Theophilus  labored  to  expose  the  frauds  and  vices. of  thd  min* 
isters  of  the  idols ;  their  dexterity  in  the  management  of  th« 
loadstone ;  their  secret  methods  of  introducing  a  humait  actor 
into  a  hollow  statue ;  ^  and  their  scandalous  abuse  of  the  coa" 
fidence  of  devout  husbands  and  unsuspecting  females/* 
Charges  like  these  may  seem  to  deserve  some  degree  of 
credit,  as  they  are  not  repugnant  to  the  crafty  and  interested 
spirit  of  superstition.    But  the  same  spirit  is  equally  prone  to 


**  N08  vidimus  armaria  librorum,  quibus  direptis,  exinanita  ea  a 
iiostris  hominibas,  nostris  temporibus  memorant  Orosins,  1.  vi.  c  16, 
pi  421,  edit  Havercamp^  Though  a  bigot^  and  a  controveraal  writer. 
Orosiufl  seems  to  bluah. 

^*  Eunapius,  in  the  Lives  of  Antoninus  and  JSdesius,  execratf  s  the 
sacrilegious  rafune  of  Theophilus.  Tillemont  (M^m.  Slccles.  torn, 
xiii  p.  453)  quotes  an  epistle  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  which  reproaches 
the  primate  with  the  idolatraus  worship  of  gold,  the  anri  eaera  fames. 

**  Rufinus  names  the  priest  of  Saturn,  who,  in  the  character  of  the 
god,  flEtmiliarly  conversea  with  many  pious  ladies  of  quality,  till  he 
betrayed  himself  in  a  moment  of  transport,  when  he  could,  not  diS' 
guise  the  tone  of  his  voice.  The  authentic  and  impartial  nan;ative 
of  .ZBschines,  (see  Bayle,  Dictionnaire  Critique,  Soamandrb,)  and  the 
adventure  of  Munduis,  (Joseph.  Antiquitat.  Judaia  1.  xviii.  q<  3,  p.  8*77 
edit  Havercamp,)  may  prove  that  such  amorous  frands  have  beeo 
practised  with  success. 


*  An  English  trareller,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  has  discovered  the  secret  of  ths 
irocat  Menmoo.  There  was  a  cavi^  in  which  a  person  was  concealed,  aal 
atrack  a  stone,  which  gave  a  ringmg  sonnd  like  brass.  The  Anfot,  Wht 
■lood  below  when  Mr.  Wilkinson  performed  the  miracle,  described  dw 
IjBit  81  the  aathor  of  the  epignmi,  W  x^Aicoto  r^mvrps — M. 
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iSke  bas^  pri^(^  of  insultJE^  and  calumniatiQg  a  hUm  enem j^ 
and  om'  belief  b  naturallj  <diedced.  by  tbe  reflection,  that  it  b 
innch  less  difficult  to  invent  a  fiotitiBoas  story,  than  to  support 
ai  pracHcal  fraud*  The  colossal  statue  of  Berapis**  iras  in- 
vdred  iii  the  ruin  of  his  temple  and  region.  A  great  nnm» 
ber  of  plates  of  different  metals,  actificadly  joaned  together, 
composed,  the  majestic  figure  -  of  the  deity,  i'who  touched  on 
either  side  the  walk  of  the  sanctuary.  The  aspect  of  Serapn, 
his  sittii^  posthre,  and  the  sceptre,  vhich  he  bote.  in.  his  left 
hand,  were  extremely  similar  to  the  ordinary  Tepresentations 
of  Jupito^  He  was  distinguished  ^tom  Jupter  by  the  basket, 
or  bushel,  wlddi  was  plac^  on  his  head';  and  by  the  em- 
blematic monster  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand ;  the  head 
and  body  of  a  serpent  branching  into,  tioee  tsnls,  which  were 
again  terminated  by  the  triple  heads  of  a  dog;  a-  lion,  and  a 
wolf.  It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  if  any  impious  hand 
^uld  dare  to  violate  tiie  majesty  of  the  god,  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  would  instantly  return  to  thdr  original  chaos^.  An 
intrepid  soldier,  animated  by  zedl,  and  armed  with  a  weighty 
battle-oate^  ascended  lihe  ladder;  and.  even  the  Christian  mul* 
titude  expected,  with  some  anxiety,  the  event  of  the  combat** 
He  aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against  the  cheek  of  Serapis; 
the  cheek  fell  to  tiie  ground ;  the  thunder  was  still  silent,  and 
both  the  heavais  and  the  earth  continued  to  preserve  their 
accustomed  order  and  tmnquillity.  The  victcmous  sv^dler 
repeated  his  bk>W8 :  the  huge  idol  was  overthrown,  and  broken 
in  pieces;  and  the  lim^  of  Ber^is  were  ignominiously 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria*  Bis  mangled 
carcass  was  burnt  in  the  Amj^iitheatre,  amidst  the  shouts  oi 
the  populace ;  and  many  persons  attributed  their  cojUversioB 
to  this  discov^  of  the  impotence  of  their  tutelar  deity.  Th« 
popular  modes  of  religion,  that  propose  any  visible  and  mate- 

*^  See  the  images  of  Serapis,  in  Montfau^on,  (torn,  u,  p.  297 :)  but 
the  description  of  Macrob^us  (Satumal  L  L  c  ^0)  ia,  momTOfife  pic- 
turesquo  and  satisfiEictory. 

**  Sed  fortes-tremuere  manns,  motique  verendA 

M^jestate  loci,  si  Tobora  sacra  ferireni  ■  -  ,  < 
in  sua  credebant  reditip'as.membra  secures.  -  . 
(Lucan.  iii.  429.)  "  Isit  true,"  (said  Augustus  to  a  yeteran  of  Italy, 
at  whose  house  he  supped)  "  tiiat  the  man  who  ^ave  the  first  blow 
to  the  golden  statue  or  Anaitis,  was  instantly  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and 
•f  his  hfe !  ** — **  I  was  that  man,  (replied  the  dearndghted  veferan,) 
and  yon  now  sup  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  goddess.''  (flia  Hist 
Vatnr.  zzs^  24.) 
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rial  objects  of  worship,  have  the  advantage  of  adapting  ami 
familiarizing  themselves  to  the  senses  of  mankind :  but  this 
advantage  is  oounterbalanoed  by  the  various  and  inevitable 
accidents  to  which  the  finth  of  the  idolater  is  exposed.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  that,  in  every  disposition  of  mind,  he  should 
preserve  his  implicit  rev^^nce  for  the  idols,  or  the  relics, 
which  tne  naked  eye,  and  the  pro&ne  hand,  are  unable  to  dis* 
tinguish  from  the  most  common  productions  of  art  or  nature ; 
and  i^  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  secret  and  miraculous  vhr- 
tue  does  not  operate  for  their  own  preservation,  he  scorns  the 
vain  apologies  of  his  priests,  and  justly  derides  the  object,  and 
the  folly,  of  his  superstitious  attachment.*^  After  the  fkll  of 
Serapis,  some  hopes  were  still  entertained  by  the  Pagans,  that 
the  Nile  would  refuse  his  annual  supply  to  the  impious  mas- 
ters of  Egypt ;  and  the  extraordiniary  delay  of  the  inundation 
seemed  to  announce  the  displeasure  of  the  river-god.  But 
this  delay  was  soon  compensated  by  the  rapid  swell  of  the 
waters.  They  suddenly  rose  to  such  an  unusual  height,  as  to 
comfort  the  discontented  party  with  the  pleasing  expectation 
of  a  deluge ;  till  the  peaceful  river  again  subsided  to  the  well- 
known  and  fertilizing  level  of  sixteen  cubits,  or  about  thirty 
English  feet.** 

The  temples  of  the  Roman  empire  were  deserted,  or 
destroyed ;  but  the  ingenious  superstition  of  the  Pagans  still 
attempted  to  elude  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  by  which  all  sac- 
rifices had  been  severely  prohiUted.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  whose  conduct  was  less  opposed  to  the  eye  of  mali- 
dous  curiosity,  disguised  their  rehgvous^  under  the  appear- 
ance of  ermWrto/,  meetings.  On  the  days  of  solemn  festivals, 
they  assembled  in  great  numbers  under  the  spreading  shade 
of  some  consecrated  trees ;  sheep  and  oxen  were  slaughtered 
and  roasted;  and  this  rural  entertainment  was  sanctified  by 
the  use  of  incense,  and  by  the  hymns  which  were  sung  in 


*^  7>e  hUtory  of  the  refonnation  affords  frequent  examples  of  the 
tddden  change  from  superstition  to  contempt 

**  Socomen,  L  viL  c.  20.  I  have  supplied  the  measure.  The  same 
standard,  of  tiie  inundation,  and  consequently  of  the  cubit^  has  uni- 
formly subsisted  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  See  Freret,  in  the 
M4n  de  1* Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xvi  p.  844 — 853.  Qreaves^t 
yisceUaneoiis  Works,  vol.  i  p.  233.  The  Egyptian  cubit  is  aboul 
tweoty-two  inches  oi  the  English  measure.* 

*  Ck>mpare  Wilkinson's  Thebes  and  Egypt,  p.  313.— 11. 
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honoT  of  the  gods.  But  it  Tvas  alleged,  that,  as  no  part  of 
the  animal. was  made  a  burnt-offering,  as  no  altar  was  pro- 
vided to  receive  the  blood,  and  as  the  previous  oblation  of 
salt  cakes,  and  the  conduding  ceremony  of  libations,  were 
eaiefully  omitted^  these  festal  meetings  did  not  involve  tiie 
guests  in  the  guilt,  or  penalty,  of  an  illegal  sacrifice.**  What- 
ever mi^t  be  the  truth  of  the  &ct8,  or  the  merit  of  the 
distinction,*^  these  vain  pietencea  were  swept  awaj  by  the 
kst  edict  of  Theodosius,  which  iniOeted  a  deadly  wound  on 
the  supeAtition  of  the  Pagans.***  This  prohibitofy  hiw  is 
expressed  in  the  most  absolute  and  comprehensive  terms. 
'^It  is  oar  will  and  pleasure,"  says  the  emperor,  'Uhat  none 
of  om*  subjects,  whether  magistrates  or  private  citizens,  how- 

**  LibaiiiiiB  (pro  Templis,  p^  15,  Id,  17)  pleads  their  cause  with  sen- 
ile aod  inBinuatiog  rhetoria  !F^om  the  earliest  age,  sndi  feasts  had 
enlivened  the  oountiy :  and  those  of  Bacchus  (Georgia  il  880)  had  pro 
duced  the  theatre  of  Atheua  See  Godefroy,  ad  loc.  labaa  and  Codex 
Theodos.  torn,  vi  p.  284. 

**  HoQoriuB tolerated  these  rustic  festivals,  (A.  D.  899.)  "Absque 
uUo  sacrificio^  atque  ulU  snperstitione  damnabOl''  But  nine  years 
aiterwards  he  found  it  necessary  to  reiterate  and  enjforoe  the  aamo 
proviso,  (Codex  Theodos.  L  xvL  tit  x.  leg.  1*7, 19.) 

M  Cod  Theodos.  L  xvL  tii  x  leg.  12.  Jortin  (Remarks  on  Eodes. 
History,  voL  iv.  p.  184)  censures,  with  becoming  asperity,  the  style  and 
sentimeiiis  of  this  intolerant  law. 


*  Fanuism  maintained  its  ffnmnd  for  a  considerable  time  in  die  rural  dis* 
tricts.  Endelechius,  a  poet  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centwy, 
speaks  of  the  cross  as 

Signnm  qnod  perhibeot  ease  o  ocls  Dei, 
Bu^ia  qni  ooatur  sdiu  Urarblbos. 

In  the  middle  of  the  same  centary,  Maximns,  bishop  of  Turin,  writes 
against  the  heathen  deities  as  if  their  worship  was  stiU  in  foil  vigor  in  the 
Deighbovhood  of  his  city.  Angnstine  oomplams  of  the  enoooragement  of 
the  Pagan  rites  by  hewien  landowners;  and  Zeno  of  Verona,  still  later, 
lepioves  the  apathy  of  the  Christian  proprietors  hi  ccnniving  at  this 
abuse.  (Compare  Neander,  iL  p.  169.)  M,  Bengnot  shows  that  this  was 
the  case  throaghoat  the  north  and  centre  of  Italy  and  in  Sicily.  Bat 
neither  of  these  authors  has  adverted  to  one  &ct,  whidi  must  have  tended 
greathr  to  retard  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  these  quarters.  It  was 
still  chiefly  a  slave  population  which  cultivated  the  soil;  and  however,  in 
the  towns,  the  better  class  of  Christians  might  be  eager  to  conununicate 
"the  blessed  liberty  of  the  goq>d"  to  this  class  of  mankind;. however 
their  condition  coula  not  but  be  nlently  ameliomted  by  die  humanizing  in- 
fluence of  Christianity ;  yet,  on  the  wliole,  no  doubt  the  servile  dass  would 
be  die  least  fitted  to  receive  the  gospel ;  and  its  general  propagation  among 
them  would  he  embarrassed  by  many  peculiar  cufflculties.  The  rural  pop 
vlatiba  was  probably  not  entirely  converted  before  the  ^feaersl  estabUsbmenl 
af  the  mooastio  institutions.  Compare  Quarterly  Review  of  Beagnot,  vol 
lv|Lp.5S.^M. 
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erer  eialted  or  however  boinble  may  be  iheir  tank  md  e^a^ 
dition,  sball  presimie^  in  any  cit^  ct  m  any  pkoe,  to  irofslnp 
an  Hiaiiaaate  idol^  by  tbe  aacrifiee  of  a  goiltlefli  "vSciim.^ 
The  aot  of  saerificingf  and  Uie  praistioe  of  (£vinaifeio&  by  tbe 
entiuUs  of  tbe  ndim,  are  declared  (witiiont  any  regard  to  liie 
object  of  the  nqniry)  a  ciiow  of  b^b  treason  *  against  tbe' 
state,  wbicb  can  be  expiatad  'Oidy  by  tbe^  deatb  of  the  gdiilj. 
Tbe  rites  ct  Pagan  anpenlitieB,  wbicb  migiitf  eeem  km  Moody 
and  atrodons^  are  abofisbed,  as  bigbly  injnrious  to  the  tnith 
and  honor  <^  retigion;  lunanaries,  garfarnds,  frankinenuie,  and 
libations  of  wine»  are  spedaliy  enumerated  and  oondefDned ; 
and  tbe  harmless  daims  of  the  doaMstic  genius,  of  tbe  house- 
bold  gods,  are  included  in  this  rigoDOUS  pioacriptioa.  Tbe 
use  of  any  of  these  pro&ne  and  illegal  ceremonies,  subjects 
the  ofiender  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  bouse  or  estate, 'irbere 
lliey  haye  been  performed ;  and  if  he  has  artftdly  ebosen  the 
property  of  another  Ibr  the  scene  of  his  impiety,  be  is  com- 
pelled to  discharge,  without  delay,  a  heavy  fine  <i  twontj-five 
pounds  of  gold,  or-  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Jl  fine,  not  less  consideraUe,  is  imposed  on  the  connivance  S[ 
the  secret  enemies  of  reli^on,  who  shall  neglect  the  duty  of 
their  respective  stations,  dther  to  reveal,  or  to  pimish,  the 
guilt  of  idolatry.  Such  was  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  laws 
of  Theodosius,  which  were  repeatedly  enforced  by  iiis  sons 
and  grandsons,  with  the  loud  and  unanimous  applause  of  the 
Christian  world.** 

.  In  the  cruel  reigns  of  Decius  and  Diodesian,  Christianity 
^ad  been  proscribed,  as  a  revolt  from  the  ancient  and  hered- 
■.tary  religion  of  tbe  empire;  and  the  unjust  suspidons  wbicb 

**  Such  a  charge  should  not  be  U^tly  made;  but  it  may  sorely  he 
jiistified  by  the  authority  of  Si  Augustio^  wbo  thus  addresses  the 
bonatists:  ^'Quis  nostrimi,  quis  yeetriim  non  landot  leges  ah  Ibuper- 
atoribos  datas  adversus  saoincta  Paganoram  t  £t  oerte  longe  iH  poe- 
na severior  comtitiita  est ;  illius  quippe  hnpietatis  capitale  sop^cram 
estw"  Episi  xciH  No.  10,  quoted  hy  ^  Le  Ulerc,  (Bibuothdque  Uhoisie, 
torn.  Tiil  p.  2*77,)  who  adds  some  judidous  reflections  on  the  intderance 
of  the  victorious  Christians.* 


*  Yet  Aagafldne,  with  laudable  inconsiBteiKiy,  dfaapproved  of  the  fbrqible 
demolition  or  the  temples.  '*  Let  us  first  extiipate  the  idolatry  of  the  hearts 
of  lbs  faeaidien,  and  they  will  either  themsMves  xmrite  os  or  antidpate  ns  fai 
the  exccntion  of  this  |Dod  work,''  toss.  y.  p.  63.    Compare  Neander,  ii.  169» 

and,  in  p.  155,  a  heaatifbl  passage  from  Gluysostom  against  all  violent 

iff  propagathig  01iristianity.~M. 
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w»re  entertain^  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  Action,  were,  in 
■ome  measure,  eountenanoed  by  the  inseparable  union  and 
rapid  conquests  of  the  Catholic  church.  But  the  same  excuses 
<^  fear  and  ignorance  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Christian 
emperors  who  yiolated  the  precepts  of  humanity  and  of  the 
Gospel  The  experience  of  ages  had  betrayed  the  weakness, 
as  well  as  folly,  of  Paganism ;  the  light  of  reason  and  of  finth 
had  abeady  exposed,  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  the 
vanity  of  idols;  and  the  declining  sect,  which  still  adhered  to 
thenr  worship,  might  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy,  in  peace 
and  obscurity,  the  religious  costumes  of  their  ancestors.  Had 
the  Pagans  been  animated  by  the  undaunted  zeal  whidi 
possessed  the  minds  of  the  primitiTe  believers,  the  triumph 
of  the  Church  must  have  been  stained  with  blood ;  and  the 
martyrs  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  might  have  embraced  the 
glorious  opportunity  of  devoting  their  lives  and  fortunes  at 
the  foot  of  their  altars.  But  such  obstinate  zeal  was  not 
congenial  to  the  loose  and  careless  temper  of  Polytheism. 
The  violent  and  repeated  strokes  of  the  orthodox  princes 
were  broken  by  the  soft  and  yielding  substance  against  which 
they  were  directed ;  and  the  ready  obedience  of  the  Pagans 
protected  them  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  Theodosian 
Code.*'  Instead  of  asserting,  that  the  authority  of  the  gods 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  they  desisted,  with  a 
plaintive  nrarmur,  from  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  which 
their  sovereign  had  condemned.  If  they  were  sometimes 
tempted  by  a  sally  of  passion,  or  by  the  hopes  of  concealment, 
to  indulge  their  favorite  superstition,  liieir  humble  repentance 
disarmed  the  severity  of  the  Christian  magistrate,  and  they  sel- 
dom refused  to  atone  for  their  rashness,  by  submitting,  with 
some  secret  reluctance,  to  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel.  The  churches 
were  filled  with  the  increasing  multitude  of  these  unworthy 
proselytes,  who  had  conformed,  from  temporal  motives,  to 
the  reigning  religion ;  and  whilst  they  devoutly  imitated  the 
postures,  and  recited  the  prayers,  of  the  faithful,  they  satisfied 
their  conscience  l^  the  silent  and  sincere  invocation  of  the 
s^ods  of  antiquity.       K  the  Pagans  wanted  patience  to  suffer, 


*^  OrouoB,  L  vil  e.  28,  p.  587.  Angnstiii  (Enarrat  in  Psalm  czL 
ipnd  Lardner,  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol  iv.  p.  468^  insolts  their  oow- 
irdioe.  **  Qnis  eormn  ocMnprehensus  est  in  sacrificio  (com  his  legiboi 
%ta  prohiberentnr)  et  noo  negavit  T 

**  lilxuiiaa  (pro  Templis,  p.  17,  18)  mentions,  without  oenson^ 
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they  wanted  spirit  to  resist ;  and  the  scattered  myriads,  who 
deplored  the  ruin  of  the  temples,  yielded,  without  a  contest, 
to  the  fortune  of  their  adversaries.  The  disorderly  opposition  ** 
of  the  peasants  of  Syria,  and  the  populace  of  Alexandria,  to 
the  rage  of  private  fanaticism,  was  silenced  by  the  name  and 
authority  of  the  emperor.  The  Pi^ans  of  the  West,  without 
contributing  to  the  elevation  of  Eugenius,  disgraced,  by  ^&t 
partial  attachment,  the  cause  and  character  of  the  usurper* 
The  clergy  vehemently  exclaimed,  that  he  aggravated  the 
crime  of  rebellion  by  the  guilt  of  apostasy ;  that,  by  his  per- 
mission, the  altar  of  victory  was  again  restored ;  and  that  the 
idolatrous  symbols  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules  were  displayed  in 
the  field,  against  the  invindble  standard  of  the  cross.  But 
the  vain  hopes  of  the  Pagans  were  soon  annihilated  by  the 
defeat  of  Eugenius ;  and  they  were  left  exposed  to  the  resent* 
ment  of  the  conqueror,  who  labored  to  deserve  the  favor  of 
Heaven  by  the  extirpation  of  idolatry.'* 

A  nation  of  slaves  is  always  prepared  to  applaud  the  clem- 
ency of  their  master,  who,  in  the  abuse  of  absolute  power, 
does  not  proceed  to  the  last  extremes  of  injustice  and  op{H*e&- 
sion.  Theodosius  might  undoubtedly  have  proposed  to  his 
Pagan  subjects  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  of  death;  and 
the  eloquent  Libanius  has  praised  the  moderation  of  a  prince, 
who  never  enacted,  by  any  positive  law,  that  all  his  subjects 
should  immediately  embrace  and  practise  the  religion  of  their 
sovereign.*^  The  profession  of  Christianity  was  not  made  an 
essential  qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights 
of  society,  nor  were  any  peculiar  hardships  imposed  on  the 
sectaries,  who  credulously  received  the  febles  of  Ovid,  and 
obstinately  rejected  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  The  palace, 
the  schools,  the  army,  and  the  senate,  were  filled  with  declared 
and  devout  Pagans;   they  obtained,  without  distinction,  the 


the  occasional  conformity,  and  as  it  were  theatrical  play,  of  these  hypo- 
critesL 

'"  Libanius  concludes  his  apology  (p.  32)  by  declarins^  to  the  em- 
peror, that  unless  he  expressly  warrants  the  destruction  of  the  temples, 

tadt  Tois  Tuv  dypijiv  SscrroTdij  koI  avroTs  Koi  rw  v6iAto  0oj^dfi9ovra£f  the  proprie- 
tors will  defend  themselves  and  the  laws. 

•^  Paulinus,  in  Vit  Ambros.  c  26.  Augustin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  L  v.  a 
96     Theodoret,  L  v.  c.  24. 

*  Libanius  suggests  the  form  of  a  persecuting  edict,  Trhich  Theod> 
gius  might  enac^  (pro  Templis,  p.  32;)  a  rash  joke,  and  a  dangerotii 
•speriment    Some  princes  would  haye  taken  his  advice. 
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civil  and  inilitanr  hoxuHs  <^  the  empire.*  llieodosiiai 
distiDgnished  bis  liberal  r^ard  for  virtue  and  genius  by  the 
consular  dignity,  which  he  bestowed  on  Sjmmachus;*'  tind 
by  the  personal  friendship  which  he  expressed  to  Libanius;** 
and  the  two  eloquent  apologists  of  Paganism  were  never 
requiired  either  to  change  or  to  dissemble  their  religiouf 
opinions.  The  Pagans  were  indulged  in  the  most  licentious 
freedom  of  speech  and  writing ;  the  historical  and  philosophio 
remains  of  Eunapius,  Zoeimus,**  and  the  &natic  teachers  of 

"  Bemqne  pro  mentis  terrestribiis  aMraa  rependeos 

Mvaaen,  aacrioolis  snminoe  impertit  11000K8. 
Dux  bonus,  et  certsre  flinlt  com  laude  saorum, 
Nee  pago  imdiicitoa  per  debita  culmioa  mundi 
lie  Tiros  prohibeif 

Ipse  magistratum  ttbi  oonsnlls,  ipse  iribonal 
Cootutit. 

F^dent  in  SymmadL  L  61*7, 4a 

**  libaniuB  (pro  Templis,  p.  82)  is  proud  that  llieodosaiiB  shoald 
ifans  distingqiiih  a  maii,  who  even  in  his  pf9ten€e  would  swear  by 
Jnpiter.  Tet  this  presence  Menu  to  be  no  more  than  a  figure  of 
rhetoric 

**  ZoemuB,  who  stvles  himself  Count  and  Ex-advocate  of  the 
Treasury,  reviles,  with  partial  and  iodeoent  bigotry,  the  Ohristiaa 
prinoes,  and  even  the  fioher  of  his  sovereiffD.  His  work  must  have 
been  privately  circolatdd,  sinoe  it  escaped  me  invectives  of  the  ecde- 


*  The  most  remarkable  loatance  of  tfaia,  at  a  macfa  later  jperiod,  ooews  in 
die  person  of  Merobaades,  a  general  and  a  poet,  wbo  floanahed  in  tbe  first 
balf^of  the  fifth  century.  A  statoe  in  honor  of  Mero^andes  was  placed  fai 
die  Foram  of  IMbi,  of  which  the  iascnptioii  is  still  extant  IVa^iiBents 
of  his  poems  have  oeen  recovered  by  the  industiy  and  sa^^adty  of  Niebohr. 
In  one  nassage,  Merobandes,  in  the  genuine  heathen  spirit,  attribates  the 
rain  of  tbe  empire  to  the  abolitioa  of  Pa^anknv  and  idmost  renews  the  old 
accosatian  of  Atheism  against  Christiamty.  He  impersonates  some  deity, 
probably  Discord,  who  sammons  Bellonk  to  take  arms  fin*  the  destmo' 
tion'af .  Boniej  and  in  s  strain  of  fieroe  irony  recommends  to  her^  siaom 
edier  fatal  measures,  to  extirpate  the  gods  of  Bome: — 

Bomai  IpilqvB  Smnaai  ftndalia  icsmmra  recea. 
Jam  soperos  terris  atqne  boq^ta  nmniaa  peUe: 
RowuMO$  p«puUur0  JDeM,  et  fmUii*  in  arig 
Vutm  exaratmfotma  »tru»  palieat  urnit. 
His  instrttDla  doHs  pataaia  eal8»sablbo ; 
M^Jonmi  moras*  ei  peetMrapriaca  fiagabo 
,  fVindltiis ;  aique  sirnu),  nnUo  dlserlmine  renun, 

S^ernantor  Ibrtes,  neo  iio  reverentia  Jostis. 
Attica  Mgtoeto  pereat  flwondia  Phcebo: 
Indignis  eontii^rat  ktmog^  et  pandora  rerum  ; 
Non Tirtos  sed  casus  agat;  tristisque  cnpido ; 
Pectoribtts  s»vl  demena  floror  aMtnet  »Vl ; 
Omniaqu»  JUve  nne  me»U  Jotity  «tM  hiumim  »m 

afanibaades  in  Niebufar's  edit  of  the  Byxaotiiie^  p.  14.«~1|» 
1 1  faav9  inserted  some  lines  omitted  by  (ii^bga.— If* 

G* 
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the  school  of  Plato,  •  betray  the  most  furious  animosity,  and 
contain  ihe  sharpest  inreclives^  agfainst  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  their  victcrious  adversaries.  If  these  audacious 
libels  were'ptfblicly  known,  we  must  applaud  the  good  sense 
of  the  Christian  pnnces,  who  viewed,  with  a  smile  of 
contempt,  the  last  strokes  of  sapeesticion  and  despair.'*  But 
Ihe  Imperial  laws,'whi^  prohibited  the  sacrifices  and  oere« 
moikies  of  Pbgamsm^  Were'  rigidlj  executed ;  and  every  hour 
oontributecl  to  destroy  the  inllttenoe  of  a  religion,  which  was 
supported  by  custom,  rather  than  by  argument  The  devotion 
o(  the  poet|  or  the  philosopher,  may  be  secretly  nourished  hy 
prayer,  meditation,  and  study ;  but  the-  exerciBe  of  public 
worship  appears  to  be  the  only  ddid  foundation  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  the  people,  which  derive  their  force  from 
imitation  and  habit  The  interruption  of  that  public  exercise 
may  consummate,  in  Hie  period  of  a  few  years,  the  important 
won  of  a  ftational  'revolution.  The  memory  of  theological 
Opinions  cannot  long^  be  preserved^  without  tlie  artificial  helps 
of  priests,  of  temples,  and  <if  books.**^  The  ignorant  vulgar, 
whose  minds  are  still'  agitated  by  the  blind  hopes  and  terrors 
of  superstition,  will-  be  soon  persuaded -by  their  superiors  to 
direct  their  vows  to  the  rdlgning  deities  <s  the  age;  and  will 
insetasibly  imbibe  an  ardent  zeal  .for  the  support  and  propa* 
gation  of  the  new  doctrine,  which  spiritual  Ihunger  at  first 
compelled  them  to  accept.  The  generation  that  arose  in  the 
world  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Imperial  laws,  was  attracted 
within  the  pale  of  the  Catholii^  church :  imd  so  rapid,,  yet  so 
gentle,  was  the  foil  of  Paganism,  that  only  twtfi<j^-eight  years 
after  the  death  of  Theo<S)isius^  the .  faint  and  minute  vestiges 
were  no  k»iger  vinble  to  the  eye  of  the  legislator/^ 

iiastieBl  histeriana  prior  to  Eva^rhu,  (I  iil  cl  40—42,)  who  fiyed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sizfli  ceritcry.* 

**  Tet  the  Pagans  of  Afrioar  eomj^iaaand,  that  the  tiaies  would  not 
allow  them  to  answer  with  fireedom  the  City  of  God ;  nor  does  St 
Auffostin  (y.  26)  deny  the  duuge.: 

'*  The  Moors  of  Spain,  wlio  secretly  preserred  the  Mahometan  reli- 
gion above  a  centunr,  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  possessed 
the  Koran,  with  the  peculiar  use  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  See  th(f 
curious  and  honest  story  of  their  expulsion  in  Geddes,  (Miacellaniei^ 
vol  L  p.  1—198.) 

*^  Paganos  qui  supersunt^  quanquam' jam  nullo&i  esse  ^edamus,  Ae, 


*fleyiie^inhi«IMmidtl»te  2egh^  ZaOmm 

ttawardathecloMofthetiMioMiiBiy.    Zogtm.  Bayrndt  p.  xA^^U, 
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The  ruin  of  the  Pagao  religion  is  described  by  the  sophisti 
as  a  dreadful  and  amazing  prodigy,  which  covered  the  earth 
with  darkness,  and  restorea  the  ancient  dominion  of  chaos 
and  of  night  Thej  relate,  in  solemn  and  pathetic  strains, 
that  the  temples  were  converted  into  sepulchres,  and  that  the 
holj  places,  which  had  been  adorned  by  the  statues,  of  the 
gods,  were  basely  polluted  by  the  relics  of  Christian  martyrs. 
"The  monks"  (a  race  of  filthy  animals,  to  whom  Eunapius 
is  tempted  to  refuse  the  name  of  men)  ^  are  the  authors  of 
the  new  worship,  which,  in  the  phice  of  those  deities  who 
are  conoetred  by  the  understanding,  has  substituted  the 
meanest  and  most  contemptible  slaves.  The  heads,  salted 
and  pickled,  of  those  infamous  mide&ctors,  who  for  the  mul- 
titude of  their  crimes  have  suffered  a  just  and  ignominious 
death;  ther  bodies  still  marked  by  th^  impression  of  the 
lask,  and  the  scars  of  those  tortures  which  were  inflicted  by 
the  sentence  of  the  magistrate;  such**  (continues  Eunapius) 
*^are  the  gods  which  the  earth  produces  in  our  days ;  such  are 
the  martyrs,  the  supretiie  arbitrators  of  our  prayers  and  peti- 
tions to  we  Deity,  whose  tombs  are  now  consecrated  as  the 
objects  of  the  veneration  of  the  people."  *•  Without  approv- 
ing the  midice,  iir  is  natural  enough  to  share  the  surprise  of 
the  sophist,  the  spectator  of  a  revolution,  wluch  raised  those 
obscure  victims  of  the  laws  of  Rome  to  the  rank  of  celestial 
and  invisible  protectors  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  grateful 
respect  of  the  Christians  for  the  martyrs  of  the  &ith,  was 
exalted,  by  time  and  victory,  into  religious  adoration;  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  saints  and  prophets  were  deserv- 
edly associated  to  the  honors  of  the  martyrs.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  gloriotis  deaths  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,, the  Yaikaxk  and  the  Ostian  road  were  distinguished  by 
the   tombs,  or  rather  by  the  trophies,   of   those    spiritual 

Cod.  Tlieodos.  L  zri.  tii  x  leg.  22,  A.  D.  423.  The  younger  Theo- 
dosiuB  was  afterwards  satisfied,  that  his  judgment  had  been  somewhat 
premature^* 

**  See  Eunapius,  in  the  life  of  the  sophist  JSdesius;  in  that  of 
Eostathius  he  foretells  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  Koi  n  fLvOoits,  Kot  itiilt 

VKiros  rvpavvTivti  rft  ^t  yfit  iraXAtora. 


*  The  ttatemeat  <»f  Gibbcm  is  iimch  too  stwrogly  worded.  IL  Beagnot 
has  traced  the  vestiges  of  PagpEuusm  in  the  west,  after  this  perioo,  ia 
lionBinents  and  iftscriptions  with  cnrioos  indastjy.  Compare  likewise 
■oCe,  p.  113,.  oalhe  more  tardy .  progress  of  Cmistiamty  in  the  nural 
nslriotSk  ^-ll. 
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heroes.**  In  the  age  which  followed  the  conversion  of  Con 
stantine,  the  emperors,  the  consuls,  and  the  generals  of 
armies,  devoutly  visited  the  sepulchres  of  a  tentmaker  and 
a  fisherman;^''  and  their  venerable  bones  were  deposited 
under  the  altars  of  Christ,  on  which  the  bishops  of  the  royal 
city  continually  offered  the  unbloody  sacrifice/^  The  new 
capital  of  the  Eastern  world,  unable  to  produce  any  ancient 
and  domestic  trophies,  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  depend 
ent  provinces.  The  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke,  and  St 
Timothy,  had  reposed  near  three  hundred  years  in  the  obscure 
graveB,Lm  whC  they  were  transported  in  solemn  pomp, 
to  the  church  of  the  apostles,  which  the  magnificence  of 
Constantine  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus/'  About  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  same  banks  were 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Samuel,  the  judge  and  prophet 
of  the  people  of  Israel.  His  ashes,  deposited  in  a  golden 
vase,  and  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  were  delivered  by  the 
bishops  into  each  other's  hands.  The  relics  of  Samuel  were 
received  by  the  people  with  the  same  joy  and  reverence 
which  they  would  have  shown  to  the  living  prophet;  the 
highways,  from  Palestine  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  were 
filled  with  an  uninterrupted  procession ;  and  the  emperor 
Arcadius  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  most  illustrious  mem^ 
bers  of  the  clergy  and  senate,  advanced  to  meet  his  extraor- 
dmary  guest,  who  had  always  deserved  and  claimed  the 
homage  of  kings.^*    The  example  of  Borne  and  Constanti- 

**  Caius,  (apud  Euseb.  Hist  Eodea  L  ii.  c  26,)  a  Boman  presbyter, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  (A.  D.  202-^219,)  is  an  early 
witness  of  this  superstitionB  practice. 

^"  Olirysostom.  Quod  Christus*  ai  Deus.  Tom.  i.  nov.  edit.  JSTo.  9. 
I  am  inaebted  for  this  quotation  to  Benedict  the  XIYth's  pastoral 
letter  on  the  Jubilee  of  the  year  1760.  See  the  curious  and  entertain- 
ing letters  of  M.  Chais,  torn,  iil 

^^  Male  facit  ergo  Romanus  episcopus?  qui,  super  mortuorum 
hominum,  Petri  &  Pauli,  secundum  nos,  ossa  yeneranda  .  .  .  offert 
Domino  sacrificia,  et  tumulos  eorum,  Christi  arbitratur  altaria.  Jerom. 
torn,  il  advers.  Vigilant  p.  183. 

^'  Jerom  (tom.  il  p.  122)  bears  witness  to  these  translations, 
which  are  neglected  by  the  ecclesiasticai  historians.  The  passion  of 
St  Andrew  at  Patrss  is  described  in  an  epistle  from  the  clergy  of 
Achaia,  which  Baronius  (Anna!  Ecdes.  A.  D.  60,  No.  84)  wishes  to 
belieye,  and  Tillemont  is  forced  to  reject.  St  Andrew  wi^  adopted 
as  the  spiritual  founder  of  Constaatinople,  (H6m.  Eodea  torn,  ip 
•17—828,  688-*694.) 

**  Jerom  (tom.  ii  p.  122)  pompously  dMcribes  t^  trBnalatioa  d 
Biimiel,  which  IS  noticed  in  all  the  chronicles  of  ikk  "^ — 
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nople  confinned  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Cathoic  world 
The  honors  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  after  a  feeble  and  inef 
fectual  murmur  of  profane  reason/*  were  universally  estab- 
lished ;  and  in  the  age  of  Ambrose  and  Jerom,  something  was 
stiL  deemed  wanting  to  the  sanctity  of  a  Christian  church,  till 
it  had  been  consecrated  by  some  portion  of  holy  relics,  which 
fixed  and  inflamed  the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

In  the  long  period  of  twelve  hundred  years,  which  elapsed 
between  the  reign  of  Constantino  and  the  reformation  of 
Luther,  the  worship  of  saints  and  rehcs  corrupted  the  pure 
and  perfect  simplicity  of  the  Christian  model:  and  some 
symptoms  of  degeneracy  msiy  be  observed  even  in  the  first 
generations  which  adopted  and  cherished  thjs  pernicious  inno- 
vation. 

I.  The  satisfactory  experience,  that  the  relics  of  saints 
were  more  valuable  than  gold  or  precious  stones,**  stimulated 
the  clergy  to  multiply  the  treasures  of  the  churdbi.  Without 
much  reg^ird  for  truth  or  probability,  they  indented  names  for 
skeletons,  and  actions  for  names.  The  fame  of  the  apostles, 
and  of  the  holy  men  who  had  imitated  their  virtues,  was 
darkened  by  religious  fiction.  To  the  invincible  band  of 
genuine  and  primitive  martyrs,  they  added  myriads  of  imagi- 
nary heroes^  who  had  never  existed,  except  in  the  fiincy  of 
crafty  or  credulous  legendaries;  and  there  is  reason  to  8Uft> 
pect^  that  Todrs  might  not  be  the  only  diocese  in  which  the 
bones  of  a  malefactor  were  adored,  instead  of  those  of  a 
saint**  A  superstitious  practice,  which  tended  to  increase 
the  temptations  of  fraud,  and  credulity,  insensibly  extin- 
guished the  light  of  history,  and  of  reason,  in  the  Christian 
world. 

^*  The  presbyter  Yigilantius,  the  Protestant  of  his  age,  finuly, 
though  ineffectually,  withstood  the  superstition  of  mon^  relics, 
Hunts,  fiists)  Ac,  for  which  Jerom  compares  him  to  the  Hydra,  Cerbe- 
rus, the  Centaurs,  A&,  and  considers  him  only  as  the  organ  of  tha 
DffimoQ,  (torn,  ii  p.  120 — 126.)  Whoever  will  peruse  the  controversy 
of  8t  Jerom  and  Yigilantius,  and  St  Augustinit  aooount  of  the  mira- 
cles of  St  Stephen,  may  speedily  gain  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Fathers. 

'*  M.  de  BeauBobre  (Hist  da  Manicheisme^  torn.  iL  p.  648)  has  ap* 
plied  a  woiidly  sense  to  the  pious  observation  of  the  clergy  of  SmyriMi 
who  carefoUy  preserved  the  relics  of  St  Polycarp  the  martyr. 

^*  Martm  of  Tovs  (see  hia  life,  c.  8,  by  SulpkiCiS  Severus)  extorted 
this  oonfeflsi(»i  from  the  mouth  of  the  dead  man.  The  error  is  allowed 
to  be  natural  V  the  diseoYery  is  supposed  to  be  nuraeulous,  Whiohof 
the  two  mm  likely  to  happen  most  frequently  I 
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n.  Bttt  the  progress  of  superstition  would  Lave  been  much 
less  rapid  and  victorious,  if  the  &ith  of  the  people  had  not 
been  assisted  by  the  seasonable  aid  of  visions  and  miracles, 
to  ascertain  the  authenticity  and  virtue  of  the  most  suspicious 
itelics.  In  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  *  Lucian/^  a 
presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ecclesiastical  minister  of 
the  village  of  Gaphargamala,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
oity,  related  a  very  singular  dream,  which,  to  remove  his 
doubts,  had  been  repeated  on  three  successive  Saturdays.  A 
vene^ble  figure  stood  before  him,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
with  a  long  beard,  a  white  robe,  and  a  gold  rod;  announced 
himself  by  the  name  of  Gamaliel,  and  revealed  to  the  aston- 
ished presbyter,  that  his  own  corpse,  with  the  bodies  of  his 
son  Abibas,  his  friend  Nicodemus,  and  the  illustrious  Stephen, 
die  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  fiuth,  were  secretly  buried 
in  the  adjacent  field.  He  added,  with  some  impatience,  that 
it  was  time  to  release  himself  and-  his  companions  from  thieir 
obscure  prison ;  that  their  appearance  would  be  salutanr  to  a 
distressed  world ;  and  that  they  had  made  choice  of  Ludan 
to  inform  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  of  their  situation  and  their 
wishes.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  which  still  retarded  this 
important  discovery  were  successively  removied  by  new 
visions;  and  the  ground  was  opened  by  the  bishop,  in  the 
presence  of  an  innumerable  niultitude.  The  coffins  of  Oama 
nel,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  friend,  were  foun^d  in  r^ular 
erder ;  but  when  the  fourth  coffin,  which  contained  the 
remains  of  Stephen,  was  shown  to  the  light,  the  earth  trem- 
Ued,  and  an  odor,  such  as  that  of  paradise,  was  smelt,  which 
instantly  cured  the  various  diseases  of  seventy-thtee  of  the 
assistants.  The  companions  of  Stephen  were  left  in  their 
peaceful  residence  of  Gaphargamala:  but  the  relics  of.  the 
first  martyr  were  transported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  a 
chnrcii  constructed  in  their  honor  on  Mount  Sioa;  and  the 
minute  particles  of  those  relics,  a  drop  of  blood,'*  or  the 

*'  Ludan  oomposed  in  Qreek  his  oriffinal  Darraiive,  which  has 
been  translate  by  Avitos^  and  published  by  Baronias,  (AimaL  Ec 
des.  A.  D.  416,  No.  7—16.)  The  Benedictine  editors  of  St  Angnstin 
have  given  .(at  the  end  of  the  work  de  Oivitste  Dei)  two  several 
copies,  with  many  various  readinga  It  is  the  character  of  falsehood 
to  DC  loose  and  inconsistent  Hie  most  incre^ble  parts  of  the  legend 
ire  smoothed  and  softened  by  Tillemont^  (M6m.  EoiieB.  tcim.  il  p.  9» 
ko,)  ... 

•  ^*  A  phiaS  of  St  Stephen's  blood  was  aaaaaUy  liq[«jefied  at  Na^a^ 
till  he  was  at  perseded  by  Bt  Jaanurhis,  (Rmiiart  Hnt  Fenoeiit»  Y «» 
dal.  p  529.) 
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BcrapingB  of  a  bone,  were  acknowledged,  in  almost  every 
province  of  the  Roman  world,  to  possess  a  divine  and  miractt« 
ons  virtue.  The  grave  and  learned  Augustin/*  whose  under* 
standing  scarcely  admits  the  excuse  of  credutitj,  has  attested 
the  innumerable  prodigies  which  were  perft>rmed  in  Africa  by 
the  relics  of  St.  Stephen;  and  this  marvellous  narrative  is 
inserted  in  the  elaborate  work  of  the  C^ty  of  Ood,  which  the 
bishop  of  Hippo  designed  as  a  solid  and  immoriad  proof  of  the 
buth  of  Christianity.  Augustin  solemnly  declares,  that  he 
has  sdected  thobe  nuracles  only  whksh  were  pul^dy  certified 
by  the  persons  who  were  either  the  objects,  or  the  spectators, 
of  the  power  pf  the  martyr.  Many  prodigies  were  omitted,  or 
forgotten;  ami  Hippo  had  been  less  fiivor^ly  treated  than  the 
^yther  eitie»  of  ^  the  province.  And  yet  the  bishop  enumerates 
abov^  seventy  miracles,  of  which  three  were  resurrections  from 
the  dead,  in  the  space  of  two  rears,  and  within'  the  limits 
of  his  dwh  diocese.^'  If  we  enlarge  our  view  to  all  the  dio- 
ceses, and  all  the  saints,  of  the  Christian  wprld,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  calculate  the  bibles,  and  the  errors,  which^  issued  from 
tba&  inethaustiHe  source.  But  we'  liiay  surely  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  a  miracle,  in  that  age  pf  superstition  and  credu- 

S,  Ibat  its  name  and  4t8  merit,  since  it  could  scai'celj  be  con- 
sred  as  a  deviation  from  the  oitlinary  and  established  laws 
of  nature. 

JJL  The  innumehiUe  miracles,  of  which  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs- were  the  perpetual  theatre,  revealed  to  the  pious  be- 
liever the  actual  state  and  constitution  of  the  invisible  world ; 
and  his  reh^ous  speculations  appeared  to  be  founded  on  the 
firm  basis  of  fact  and  experience.  Whatever  might  be  the 
condition  of  vulgar  souls,  in  the  long  interval  between  the  dis- 
aolutioB  and  the  resurrection  of  their  bodiiss,  it  was  evident  that 
the  superior  spirits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  did  not  consume 


^*  Aqgnstin.  oomposed  the  two-and-twenty  hooka  de  Givitate  Dei 
in  the  ^wce  of  thirteen  years,  A  D.  418--426.  (TWemont^  (M6m 
Eccles.  torn.  adv.  p.  608,  ^c)  His  leamiog  is  too  often  bcMTowed, 
and  his  arguments  are  too  often  his  own ;  but  the  whole  work  daims 
the  merit  of  a  magnificent  design,  vigorously,  and  not  unskilfully,  exe- 
cuted. 

**  See  Auguatin  de  Civitat.  I>ei,  I  xrii.  c  22,  and  the  Appendix, 
which  contains  two  hooka  of  Si  Stephen's  miracles,  by  Jwodlus^ 
bishop  of  TJzalis.  Freculphus  (apud  Basnage,  Hist  des  Jujis,  torn,  viil 
p.  249)  has  preserved  a  Gallic  or  a  Spawsh  proverb,  **  Whoever  prt* 
toods  to  have  read  all  the  mirades  of  Si  Stephen,  he  lies.'' 
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that  portijn  of  their  existeuoe  in  silent  and  inglorbus  sleep.* 
It  was  evident  (without  presuming  to  determine  the  plaoe  of 
their  habitation,  or  the  nature  of  their  felicity)  that  thej  eu< 
joyed  the  lively  and  active  consciousness  of  tiieir  happiness, 
their  virtue,  and  their  powers;  and  that  they  had  abready 
secured  the  possession  of  theur  eternal  reward.  The  enl^ge* 
ment  of  their  intellectual  Acuities  surpassed  the  measure  of 
the  human  imagination;  since  it  was  proved  by  ea^^eriencCf 
that  they  were  capable  of  hearing  and  understanding  th^ 
various  petitions  of  their  numerous  votaries ;  who,  in  the  same 
moment  of  time,  but  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
invoked  the  name  and  assistance  of  Stephen  or  of  Martin.** 
The  confidence  of  their  petitioners  was  founded  on  the  per- 
suasion, that  the  saints,  who  reigned  with  Christy  cast  an  eya 
of  pity  upon  earth ;  that  they  were  warmly  interested  ijx  tiie 
prosperity  of  the  Oatholic  Church ;  and  that  the  individuals, 
who  imitated  the  example  of  their  &ith  and  piety,  were  the 
peculiar  and  £Eivorite  objects  of  their  most  tender  regard. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  their  friendship  might  be  influenced  by 
considerations  of  a  less  exalted  kind :  they  viewed  with  par- 
tial affection  the  places  which  had  been  consecrated  by  their 
birth,  their  residence,  their  death,  their  burial,  or  the  posses- 
sion of  their  relics.  The  meaner  passions  of  pride,  aivanee^ 
and  revenge,  may  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  celestial  breast ; 
yet  the  saints  themselves  condescended  to  testify  their  grate- 
ful approbation  of  the  liberality  of  their  votanes;  and  the 
sharpest  bolts  of  punishment  were  hurled  against  those  im- 
piouTwretehes,  wlo  violated  their  magni^t  8brip«.;or 
disbelieved  their  supernatural   power.**     Atrodous,  ind^ed^ 

^  Bomet  (de  Stata'  Mortnorom,  p  66  ■  8t>  collects  the  opinions  of 
the  Fathers^  as  fiir  as  they  assert  the  sleep,  or  repose,  of  human  souli 
till  the  day  of  iudgment  He  afterwards  exposes  (p.  91,  <fec)  the  in- 
conyeniences  which  must  arise,  if  they  possessed  a  more  active  and 
sensible  existence. 

*^  Yigilantius  placed  the  sotds  of  tie  prophets  and  martyrs,  either 
in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  Qn  loco  refriffcni,)  or  else  under  the  altar  of 
God.  Kec  posse  suis  tummis  et  ubi  vmuerunt  adesse  praesentes. .  But 
Jerom  (tom.  iL  p.  122)  stemfy  refutes  this  hlcLsphemy,  Tu  Deo  leges 
pones  t  Tu  apostolis  vincula  injides,  ut  usque  ad  diem  judidi  teneantur 
custodift^  nee  smt  cum  Domino  suo ;  de  quibus  scriptum  est,  Sequuntur 
i&gnum  quQCunque  Yadit.  Si  Agnus  ubique,  ergo,  et  hi,  qui  cum  Agno 
■imt,  ubique  esse  credeaJi  sunt  £t  cum  diaTOl  ps  et  asBmones  toto 
viffentur  in  orbe,  <fec. 

"  Flemy  Discours  sur  lUist  Ecd^siastiquey  iii  p  80. 
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must  have  been  the  guilt,  axHi  strange  would  have  been  the 
Bcepticism,  of  those  men,  if  they  had  obstinately  resisted  the 
proofi  of  a  divine  agency,  which  the  elements,  the  whole 
range  6[  the  animal  creation,  and  even  the  subtle  and  invisi- 
ble operations  of  the  human  mind,  were  compelled  to  obey."^ 
The  mimediate,  and  almost  instantaneous,  effiscts  that  were 
supposed  to  follow  the  prayer^  or  the  offence,  satisfied  the 
Chnstians  (A  the  ample  measure  of  &vor  and  iwthority  which 
the  saints  enjoyed  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God ;  and 
it  seemed  almost  superfluous  to  inquire  whether  they  were 
continually  obliged  to  intercede  before  the  throne  of  grace; 
or  whether  they  might  not  be  permitted  to  exercise,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  benevolence  and  justice,  the  delegated 
powers  of  their  subordinate  ministry.  The  imagination,  which 
nad  been  raised  by  a  painful  effort  to  the  contemplation  and 
worship  of  the  Universal  Cause,  eagerly  embraced  such  in- 
ferior oljects  of  adoration  as  were  more  proportioned  to  its* 
gross  conceptions  and  imperfect  £su^lties.  The  sublime  and 
simple  theology  of  the  primitive  Christians  was  gradually 
corrupted;  and  the  monaroht  of  heaven,  already  clouded  by 
metaphysical  subtleties,  was  degraded  by  the  introduction  of 
a  popular  mythology,  which  tended  to  restore  the  reign  of 
polytheism.'* 

IV.  As  the  objects  of  religion  were  gradually  reduced  to 
the  standard  of  the  imagination,  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  introduced  that  seemed  most  powerfully  to  affect  the 
senses  of  the  vu^ar.  If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury," Tertullian,  or  Lactantius^"  luid  been  suddenly  raised 

^  At  Minorca,  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  conyerted,  in  ei^bt  days,  640 
Jews ;  with  the  help,  indeed,  of  some  wholesome  seventies,  such  as 
bmming  the  synagogue,  driving  the  obstinate  infidels  to  starve  among 
the  rodcs,  Ac.  See  the  originu  letter  of  Severus,  bishop  of  Biinorca 
(ad  calcem  St  Angpistin.  de  Civ.  Dei,)  and  the  judicious  remarks  of 
Basnage,  (torn,  viii  p.  246 — 261.) 

**  Mr,  Hume  (Essays,  voLil  p.484)  observes,  like  a  philosopher,  the 
natural  flux  and  reflux  of  polytneism  and  theism. 

**  ]yAubign4  (see  his  own  M^moires,  p.  166 — 160)  frankly  offered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Huguenot  ministers,  to  allow  the  first  400  yean 
as  the  rule  of  faith.  The  Cardinal  du  Perron  haggled  for  forty  years 
more,  which  were  indisoreetly  given.  Yet  neither  party  would  have 
found  their  account  in  tb'js  ^Dolish  bargain. 

"^  The  -worship  practi'-ed  and  inciHcated  by  Tertullian,  Lactantius 
Amobius,  <lbc,  is  so  extr  mely  pure  and  spiritual,  that  their  dedama 
ttoos  against  the  Paga*  f  ometimes  glance  against  the  Jewish,  oert 
monies. 
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from  ihe  dead,  to  assist  at  the  festival  of  some  popular  saint, 
or  martyr,**  they  would  have  gazed  with  astonishment,  and 
indignation,  on  the  pro^e  spectaele,  which  had  succeeded  to 
the  pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Ghrlbtian  congregation 
As  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  chureh  were  thrown  open,  they 
most  have  heen  offended  hy  the  sfnoke  of  incense,  the  perfnme 
of  flowers,  and  the  glare  oif  lamps  and  tapers,  which  diffused, 
at  noonday,  «  gaudy,  superfluous,  and,  in  their  opinion,  a 
laerilegious  light  If  they  approadbed  the  balustrade  of  the 
altar,  they  made  their  way  through  ihe  prostrate  crowd,  con- 
sisting, for  the  most  part,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  who 
resorted  to  the  city  on  the  vigil  of  ike  feast;  and  who  already 
felt  the  stroug  intoxication  of  fanaticism,  and,  perhaps,  of 
wine.  Their  devout  kisses  were  impnnted  on  the  walls  and 
pavement  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  and  their  fervent  prayers  were 
directed,  whatever  might  be  the  language  of  their  church,  to 
the  bones,  the  blood,  or  the  ^h6s  of  the  saint,  which  were 
usually  concealed,  by  a  linen  or  silken  veil,  from  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar.  The  Christians  frequented'  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, in  the  hope  of  obtaining,  from  their  powerful  intercession, 
every  sort  of  spiritual,  but  more  especially  of  temporal, 
blessings.  They  implored  the  preservation  of  their  health,  or 
the  cure  of  their  infirmities ;  the  fruitfulness  of  their  barren 
wives,  or  the  safety  and  happiness  of  their  children.  When- 
ever they  undertook  any  distant  or  dangerous  journey,  they 
requested,  tiiat  the  holy  martyrs  would  be  their  guides  and 
protectors  on  the  road;  and  if  they  returned  without  having 
experienced  any  misfortune,  they  again  hastened  to  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs,  to  celebrate,  with  grateful  thanksgivings,  their 
obligations  to  the  memory  and  relics  of  those  heavenly  pa- 
trons. The  walls  were  hung  round  with  symbols  of  the  fevors 
which  they  had  received ;  eyes,  and  hands,  and  feet,  of  gold 
and  silver :  and  edifying  pictures,  which  could  not  long  escape 
the  abuse  of  indiscreet  or  idolatrous  devotion,  represented 
the  image,  the  attributes,  and  the  miracles  of  the  tutelar  saint. 
The  same  uniform  original  spirit  of  superstition  might  suggest, 
in  the  most  distant  ages  and  countries,  the  same  methods  of 

^  Faustus  the  Manichsean  accuses  the  Catholics  of  idolatry.  Ver- 
tills  idola  in  martyres  ....  qiios  Totis  similibus  colitis.  M.  de 
Beausobre,  (Hist.  Critique  du  Manicheisme,  torn.  ii.  p.  629— '700,)  a 
Protestant,  but  a  philosopher,  has  represented,  with  candor  and 
learning,  the  introduction  of  Christian  idolatry  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
eenturies. 
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deoeiying  the  credulity,  and  of  alfectiDg  the  senses  of  man* 
kind  :  ^  but  it  must  ingenuously  be  confessed,  that  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Catholic  church  imitated  the  profane  model,  which 
they  were  impatient  to  destroy.  The  most  respectable  bishops 
2  had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  ignorant  rustics  would 

more  cheerfully  renounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if  they 
£mui4  some  reseml^nee,  some  oompensation,  in  the  bosom  of 
Ghristiaiiity.  The  religion  of  Constmtine  aohieved,  in  le9s  than 
a  eeiituty,  the  fiaal  conquest  of  the  Boman  empire :  but  the 
victors  themselves  were  insensibly  subdued  by  the  arts  of  their 
vanquished  rivals.**  * 


> 


**  The  resemblanoe  of  superstition,  wluch  could  not  be  imitated, 
might  be  traced  from  Japan  to  Mexico.  Warburton  has  seized  this 
idea,  which  he  distorts,  by  rendering  it  too  general  and  absolute, 
(DiviDe  Lotion,  vol  iv.  p.  126,  Ac.) 

*'  The  imitatioD  of  Paganism  is  the  subject  of  Dr.  Middleton's 
a|preeable  letter  from  Rome.  Warburton's  animadTersions  obliged 
hun  to  connect  (vol  liL  p.  120 — 132,)  the  history  of  the  two  religions, 
and  to  prove  the  antiqmty  of  the  Christian  copy. 


*  But  there  was  always  this  hnportaxit  difference  between  Christian  and 
heathen  Polytheism,  m  Paganism  this  was  the  whole  religion ;  in  die 
dsribstft  asea  of  Cfarifltimhy,  auBe^  however  obscoie  and  Tagne,  ChristiaB 
Dotunfl  of  ftitnie  rfVnk^tiimi  sf  the  life  after  death,  larked  at  the  boaon^ 
fnd  operated,  t»  a  certain  extent,  on  the  thoaghts  and  feelings,  somethaea  OB 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

fllTAI  i>IYI810N  OF  TBS  ROMAN  XMPIBB  BBTWXIN  nOB  $OSm 
OF  THBODOSIUS.-— RXIOV  OF  ABOADIUB  AND  HONOBIUB-— 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  RUFINUB  AND  BTILIOBO. — ^BXTOLT  AMU 
DBFBAT  OF   OILDO   IN   AFRICA. 

The  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Theodoeius ;  the  last  of 
the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constantine,  who  appeared  in 
the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  whose  authority  was 
univeisaily  acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
empire.  The  memory  of  his  virtues  still  continued,  however, 
to  protect  the  feehle  and  inexperienced  youth  of  his  two  sons. 
After  the  death  of  their  ^Either,  Arcadius  and  Honorius  were 
saluted,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  mankind,  as  the  lawful 
emperors  of  the  East,  and  of  the  West ;  and  the  oath  of 
fidelity  was  eagerly  taken  by  every  order  of  the  state;  the 
senates  of  old  and  new  Rome,  the  cleigy,  the  magistrates, 
the  soldiers,  and  the  people.  Arcadius,  who  was  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  bom  in  Spain,  in  the  humble 
habitation  of  a  private  &mily.  But  he  received  a  princely 
education  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ;  and  his  inglorious 
life  was  spent  in  that  peaceful  and  splendid  seat  of  royalty, 
from  whence  he  appeiu^  to  reign  over  the  provinces  of 
Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  from  the  Lower 
Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia  and  Ethiopia.  His  younger 
brother  Honorius,  assumed,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age, 
the  nominal  government  of  Italy,  Afirica,  G?aul,  Spain,  and 
Britain ;  and  the  troops,  which  guarded  the  frontiers  of  his 
kingdom,  were  opposed,  oi)  one  side,  to  the  Caledonians,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  Moors.  The  great  and  martial  prsefecture 
of  Illyricum  was  divided  between  the  two  princes :  the  de- 
fence and  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Noricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Dalmatia  still  belonged  to  the  Western  empire ;  but  the 
two  large  dioceses  of  Dada  and  Macedonia,  which  Gratian 
had  intrusted  to  the  valor  of  Theodosius,  were  forever  united 
to  the  empire  of  the  East  The  boundary  in  Europe  was  not 
▼eiy  different  from  the  Fvne  which  now  separates  the  Ge^ 
mans  and  the  Turks ;  and  the  respective  advantages  of  tern- 
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tay,  IicheE^  popalomneBs,  and  miliftaiy  strength,  were  fidrlj 
iMfanoed  and  oompensated,  in  this  final  and  permanent  division 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  hereditary  sceptre  of  the  sons  of 
Theodosias  af^wared  to  be  the  gift  of  natmie,  and  of  their 
frther;  the  generals  and  nmnsters  had  been  accustomed  to 
adore  the  majesty  of  the  royal  infimts ;  and  the  army  and 
people  were  not  admonished  of  their  r^ts,  and  of  their  power, 
oy  tiie  dangeroos  eiam|de  of  a  recent  dection.  Hie  gradual 
aseoTery  of  the  weakness  of  Arcadins  and  Honorins,  smd  the 
tepeated  calamities  of  their  reign,  were  net  sufficient  to  oUit- 
enle  ^b»  deep  and  early  imfNressions  of  loyaltjr.  The  snbjects 
of  Rome,  who  still  rer^enoed  the  perKms,  or  rather  the  names, 
of  their  aovereigna,  behdd,  with  equal  abhomnoe,  the  rebels 
who  opposed,  and  the  mimstos  who  abused,  the  authority  of 
the  throne. 

Theodosius  had  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  reign  by  the 
devation  of  Rufinos ;  an  odkras  fitvorite,  who,  in  an  age  of 
cM  and  religions  Action,  has  deserved,  fiom  every  part^ , 
the  imputation  of  every  crime.  The  8tn»g  impulse  of  ambh 
tion  and  svarice '  had  urged  Rufinns  to  abandon  his  native 
country,  an  obscure  corner  of  Granl,'  to  advance  his  fortone 
in  the  o^tal  of  the  East :  the  talent  of  bcdd  and  ready  elocu 
laon,*  qualified  him  to  succeed  in  the  lucrative  profeasion  of 
the  law;  and  his  snocess  in  that  profession  was  a  regular 
4ep  to  the  most  honorable  and  important  employments  <^  the 
<tate.  He  was  raised,  by  just  drives,  to  the  station  of  master 
^  the  offices.  Li  the  exerdse  of  his  various  functiotts,  so 
«Bential1y  connected  with  the  whde  system  of  civil  govem- 
«ent,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  a  monardi,  who  soon 
diseoraed  hn  diligence  and  capacity  in  banness,  and  who 
long  renudned  ^^nomnt  of  the  pride,  the  malice,  and  the 
covetoasness  of  Us  disposition.    These  vices  were  concealed 


^  Aleeto^  emkm  of  the  pablie  fididty,  ooayenes  an  infernal  synod; 
llegaera  reoommends  her  pupil  Rnfinos,  and  excites  him  to  deeds  of 
nuseiiie^  Acl  But  thera  is  as  modi  diffsreiiee  between  Olandian's 
fbry  and  that  of  Yvffl,  as  between  the  characters  of  Tnmns  and 


'  It  is  erident,  fnOemont,  BlsL  des  Emp.  torn.  t.  pu  1*10,)  though 
De  Marea  is  ashamed  of  his  ooantzrman,  that  Bafinns  was  bom  at 
Ehi8%  the  metropolis  of  Novempopouma,  now  a  small  village  of  Qa»- 
may,  (I^Anville,  Notice  de  1' Ancienne  Cbude,  p.  289.) 

'  nOMtoigiitt,  X  zi  e.  3,  with  Godefroy's  fMasert  pi  440. 
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benttth  the  nunk  of  profound  diaBinralalioii;^  hk 
were  sabeement  onlj  to  the  pasaioDB  of  lus  nuBfer;  j«t 
in  the  horiid  massacre  of  Tfaessalomoay  the  crael  Bnfiniv 
iDflamed  the  fiiiy,  withont  imitating  the  iqpenlanoe,  of  The- 
odosiok  The  ministery  who  viewed  with  piood  indiffiiraiee 
the  rest  <ji  mankind,  never  Ibigaye  the  ifipeamioe  of  an 
injniy ;  and  his  penonal  enennes  had  ibdeitedf  in  his  o]Hnio% 
the  merii  of  all  publie  s^riceB.  Promotei,  the  mastergeoeni 
of  the  infimtiy,  had  eaved  the  empire  from  the  invaskm  el 
the  Ostrogoths;  bat  he  indignantly  sapported  the  preaminaioa 
of  a  rival,  whose  character  and  profesBion  he  debased;  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  pnUie  eomicil,  the  impatient  seedier  waa 
provoked  to  dmstise  with  a  blow  the  indecent  pride  <^  the 
&vorito.  This  act  of  violenoe  was  represeated  to  the  emptm 
as  an  insult,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  his  dignitj  to  ie» 
sent  The  disgiaoe  and  exile  of  Promotns  were  sigmfied  by 
a  peremptory  order,  to  repair,  withont  delay,  to  «  nuhtaiy 
station  on  the  banks  of-  the  Danube;  and  the  death  of  tiud 
general  (though  he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Baii» 
rians)  was  imputed  to  tiie  perfidioua  arts  of  RafiniB.*  Ihk 
sacrifice  of  a  hero  Ratified  his  revenge ;  the  honors  of  the 
consulship  elated  his  vanity ;  but  his  power  was  stiU  imperfect 
and  precarious,  as  long  as  the  important  posts  of  prsefect  of 
the  £ast,  and  of  prselect  of  Oonstantinc^ple,  were  filled  by 
Tatian,*  and  his  son  Proonlus;  whose  muted  anthorily  bal- 
anced, for  8<Hne  time,  the  ambition  and  fovor  of  the  master  of 
the  offices*  The  two  praefects  were  aocnsed  of  rapine  and 
corruption  in  the  administrati(»  .of  the  laws  and  finanoea. 
For  the  trial  of  these  illustrious  offenders,  the  ^nperor  eoo- 
stitnted  a  special  ocnsmission :  several  judges  were  named  to 
share  the  ffult  and  reproadi  of  injustice ;  biit  the  right  of  pio 
noundng  sentence  was  reserved  to  the  president  alone,  and 

*  A  pttseage  of  Suidas  is  expressive  of  his  profoond  disaimiilatioQ; 

*  Zoimaa,  h  iv.  p.  2*72,  278. 

*  Zosiiiiiu,  who  describes  the  fidl  of  Tatiaa  and  his  eon,  (L  iv.  p.  278, 
274,)  asserts  their  iniiocenoe ;  and  even  Am  testimooy  may  outweigli 
the  charges  of  their  oiemies^  (Cod.  Theod.  torn.  1y.  p.  489.)  who  accuse 
them  of  oppressing  the  Cvrue.  The  connection  of  Tatian  with  the 
Arians,  while  he  was  praefect  of  Egypt)  (A.  D.  373,)  inoUnes  TUleiiiaBt 
to  believe  that  he  was  guilty  of  every  crime,  (Hist  des  EBUp.  tomt,  v 
p.  8«a    M^.  ^odea.  torn  vi  p.  689.) 
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that  president  was  Rufinus  himself.  The  father,  stripped  of 
the  praefecture  of  the  East,  was  thrown  into  a  dangeon ;  bat 
the  son,  conscious  that  few  ministers  can.be  found  innocent, 
where  an  enemy  is  their  judge,  had  secredj  escaped;  and 
Rufinus  must  have  been  satisfied  with  the  least  obnoxious 
Tictim,  if  desp^tisQ^  had  not  condescended  to  employ  the 
basest  and  most  ungenerous  artifice.  The  prosecution  was 
conducted  with  an  appeanmce  of  equity  and  moderation, 
which  flattered  Tatian  with  the  hope  of  a. favorable  event: 
his  confidence  was  fortified  by  the  sdemn.  assurances,  and 
perfidious  oaths,  of  the  presidenit,  who  presumed  to.  interpose 
the  sacred  name  of  Theodoeiius  himself;  and  the  unhappy 
£ither  was  at  last  permiaded  to  recall,  by  a  private  letter,  tne 
fiigitive  Proculus,  He  was  instantly  seized,  examined,  con- 
demned, and  beheaded,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Constantino* 
pie,  with  a  precipitation  which  disappointed-  the  clemency 
of  the  emperor.  Without  respecting  the  misifortimes  of  a 
consular  senator,  the  cruel  judges  of  Tatian  compelled  him  to 
behold  the  execution  of  his  son :  the  fetal  cord  was  fiurtened 
round  his  own  neck ;  but  in  the  ^moment  when  he  expected, 
and  perhapfr  desired,  the  relief  of  a  speedy  death,  he  was 
permitted  to  consume  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  <^d  age  ift 
poverty  and  exile.^  The  punishment  of  the  two  praefect& 
might,  perhaps,  be  excused  by  the  exceptionable  parts  of  theii 
own  conduct ;  the  enmity  of  Bufinus  might  be  palliated  b^ 
the  jealous  and  unsodable  nature  of  ambition.  But  he  indidged 
a  spirit  of  revenge  equally  repugnant  to  prudence  and  to 
justice,  when  he  d^raded  their  native  country  of  Lycia  from 
the  rank  of  Roman  provinces;  stigmatized  a  guiltless  peopie 
with  a  mark  of  ignominy ;  and  declared,  that  the  countrymen 
of  Tatian  and  f^oculus  should  forever  remain  incapable  of 
holding  any  employment  of  honor  or  advantt^e*  uader  the 
Imperial  government.'    The  new  prsefect  of  the  East  (for 


-Juvenum  rorantia  coUa 


Ante  patnim  vultus  stricta  ceddere  Becorl 

Ibat  grandsevus  nato  moriente  superstea 

Post  trabeas  exsui  In  Rufin,  i  248. 

The  facU  of  Zoshnus  e^lain  tke  aUudona,  of  Clandian ;  but  his  clas* 
file  interpreters  were  ignorant  of  the  fourth  century.  The  fctUU  cord^ 
I  found,  with  the  help  of  Tillemont,  in  a  sermon  of  St  Asterius  of 
Amasea. 

*  This  odious  law  is  recited  and  repealed  by  Arcadius,  {A.  D.  296,) 
■I  Hms  Theodosian  Code,  I  is.  tit  xxzviii  leg.  9.    The  sense  as  it  is  «s 
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Bafiniis  instantly  succeeded  to  the  vacant  honors  of  his  adver- 
sary) was  not  diverted,  however,  by  the  most  criminal  pur- 
suits, from  the  performance  of  the  religious  duties,  which  in 
that  age  were  coaisidered  as  the  most  essential  to  salvation. 
In  the  suburb  of  Ohaloedon,  sumamed  the  Ckik,  he  had  built 
a  magnificent  villa;  to  which  he  devoutly  added  a  stately 
churdi,  consecrated  to  the  apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and 
continually  sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  penance  of  a  regular 
sodety  of  monks.  A  numerous,  and  almost  general,  s3mod  of 
the  bishops  of  the  Eastern  empire,  was  summoned  to  celebrate, 
at  the  same  time,  the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  the  bap- 
tism of  the  founder.  This  d<Able  ceremony  was  performed 
with  extraordinary  pomp ;  and  when  Rufinus  was  purified,  in 
the  holy  font,  firom  ^1  the  sins  that  he  had  hitherto  committed, 
a  veneraUe  hermit  of  £^pt  rashly  proposed  himself  as  the 
sponsor  of  a  proud  and  ambitious  statesman.' 

The  character  of  Theodosius  imposed  on  his  minister  the 
task  of  hypocrisy,  which  disguised,  and  sometimes  restrained, 
the  abuse  of  power;  and  Rufinus  was  apprehensive  of  dis- 
turbing the  indolent  slumber  of  a  prince  still  capable  of  ex- 
erting the  abilities  and  the  virtue,  which  had  raised. him  to 
Ihe  throne.'*  But  the  absence,  and,  soon  afterwards,  the 
fleath,  of  the  emperor,  confirmed  the  absolute  authority  of 
Rufinus  over  the  person  and  dominions  of  Arcadius ;  a  feeble 
vouth,  whom  the  imperious  praefect  considered  as  his  pupil, 
rather  than  his  sovereign.  Regardless  of  the  public  opinion, 
he  indulged  his  passions  without  remorse,  and  without  resist- 

plained  bv  Olandian,  (in  Rnfin.  i.  234,)  and  Godefroy,  (torn.  iiL  p.  279,) 
IS  perfectly  clear. 

ExBClndere  cires 

Fanditos ;  et  nomen  gentis  delere  laborat. 

The  scrupled  of  Pagi  and  Tillemont  can  arise  only  from  their  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  Theodosiiis. 

*  AmmoDius  ....  Rufinum  propriis  manibns  suscepit  sacro  fonte 
mundatum.  See  Rosweyde's  Yitae  Patrum,  p.  947.  Sozomen  (L  viii 
c  17)  meutioDs  the  churdh  and  monastery ;  ana  Tillemont  (M^m.  Bodes, 
torn.  iz.  p.  593)  records  this  synod,  In  which  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  per- 
formed a  conspicuous  part 

^*  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loiz,  1.  zii  c  12)  praises  one  of  the  laws 
of  Theodosius  addressed  to  the  prsefect  Rufinus,  (i  ix.  tit  iv.  leg.  unic.,) 
to  discourage  the  prosecution  of  treasonable,  or  sacrilegious,  words.  Al 
tyrannical  statute  always  proves  the  existence  of  tyranny ;  but  a  laud- 
able edict  may  only  contain  the  specious  professions,  or  ineffectual 
wnhes,  of  the  prince,  or  his  ministers.  This,  I  am  aJfraid,  is  a  jus^ 
Mwug^h  mortiffuig,  canon  of  critioiaii. 
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•Doe;  and  his  malignHnt  and  rapacioas  spirit  feja#iM  emrj 
pBsion  that  might  have  oontributed  to  Ms  own  glorj,  or  tibie 
LqiypinesB  <^  the  people. .  His  avarice,"  which  aeems  to  have 
prevailed,  in  his  corrupt  mind,  over  every  other  sentimenti 
attracted  the  wealth  of  the  £aat^  by  the  various  arts  <^  par- 
tial and  general  extortion ;  oppressive  taxes,  scandaloua  bri- 
bery, inmioderate  fines,  uDJust  confiscations,  fiwoed  or  fictitbns 
testaments,  by  which  the  tyrant  despoiled  of  their  lawfiil  in- 
heritance Ihe  cbildien  of  stiang^Fs,  or  enemies ;  and  the  pub- 
lic sale  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  &vor,  which  he  instituted  in 
the  palace  ci  Constantinople.  The  amUtious  candidate  eager- 
ly sohcited,  at  the  expeose  of  the  &irest  part  of  his  patrimony, 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  some  provincial  government ; 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  unhappy  people  were  abandmied 
to  the  most  hberal  purchaser ;  and  &e  public  discontent  was 
sometimes  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  unpopular  criminal, 
whose  punishment  was  profitable  only  to  ihd  prsefect  of  the 
East,  his  accomphce  and  his  judges  If  avarice  were  not  the 
blindest  of  the  human  passions,  the  motives  of  Rufinas  might 
excite  our  curiosity ;  and  we  might  be  tempted  ^  inquire, 
with  what  view  he  violated  every  principle  of  humanity  and 
'ustice,  to  accumulate  those  inomense  treasures,  which  he  could 
not  spend  without  folly,  nor  possess  without  danger.  Perhaps 
he  viunly  imagined,  that  he  labored  lor  the  intnest  of  an  only 
daughter,  on  whom  he  intenoed  to  bestow  his  royal  pupil,  and 
the  august  rank  of  Empress  of  the  East  P^hiqps  he  deenved 
himself  by  the  opinion,  that  his  avarice  was  the  instrument  of 
his  ambition.  He  aspired  to  place  his  fortune  on  a  secme  and 
independent  basis,  which  Bnould  no  longer  depend  on  the  ca- 
price of  the  young  empercu* ;  yet  hd  n^leeted  to  conciliate  the 
nearts  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  by  the  hberal  distributkm  of 
those  riches^  which  he  had  acquired  irith  so  much  toil,  and  with 
so  much  guilt  The  extreme  parsimony  of  Eufinus  left  him 
only  the  reproadi  and  envy  of  ill^otten  wealth ;  his  dependants 


It 


Expleri  sUis  ista  nequit  - 


CoD^estcB  cumulantiir  opes ;  orbisqtie  miiiaa 

Aoapit  una  domii& 
TIm  character  (dandiao,  in.  Bufiai  184 — ^220)  iBcanfiimed  by  Jeran^ 
a  disinterested  witness,  (dedecas  insatiabilift  avaiitis,  torn,  i  ad  Helio- 
dor.  pi  26,)  by  Zoedmiis,  (L  v.  p  286,)  and  by^  Soida^  who  copied  tlia 
Urtary  of  EaDBpins. 
VOL.  m. — ^H 
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■enred  him  without  attachment ;  the  nniveraal  'natred  of  man- 
kind was  repressed  only  by  the  influence  of  servile  fear.    The 
&te  of  Ludan  proclaimed  to  the  Bast,  that  the  prasfect,  whose 
industry  was  much  abated  in  the  despatch  of  ordinary  business, 
was  active  and  inde&tigable  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge.    Ludao, 
the  son  of  the  prsefect  florentius,  the  oppressor  of  Gkml,  and 
the  enemy  of  Julian,  had  employed  a  considerable  part  of  his 
inheritance,  the  firuit  of  rapine  and  corruption,  to  purchase  th« 
friendship  of  Rufinus,  and  the  high  office  of  Count  of  the  East. 
But  the  new  magistrate  imprudently  departed  from  the  mazim» 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  times ;  disgraced  his  benefiictor  by  the 
contrast  of  a  virtuous  and  temperate  administration ;  and  pre> 
sumed  to  refuse  an  act  of  injustice,  which  might  have  tendee 
to  the  profit  of  the  eimperor's  uncle.    Arcadius  was  easily  pe> 
suaded  to  resent  the  supposed  insult ;  and  the  prsefect  of  ti 
East  resolved  to  execute  in  person  the  cruel  vengeance,  whicL 
he  meditated  against  this  ungrateful  del^ate  of  his  power.    He 
performed  with  incessant  speed  the  journey  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles,  from  Constantinople  to  Antioch,  entered  the 
capital  of  Syria  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  spread  universal  con- 
stemation  among  a  peoplo  ignorant  of  his  design,  but  not 
ignorant  of  his  character.    The  Count  of  the  fifteen  provinces 
of  the  East  was  dragged,  like  the  vilest  malefiictor,  before  the 
arbitrary  tribunal  of  Rufinus.    Notwithstanding  the  clearest 
evidence  of  his  integrity,  which  was  not  impeached  even  by  ' 
the  voice  of  an  accuser,  Lucian  was  condemned,  almost  with- 
out a  trial,  to  su^Ssr  a  cruel  and  ignominious  punishment    The 
ministers  of  the  tyrant,  by  the  orders,  and  in  the  presence,  of 
their  master,  beat  him  on  the  neck  with  leather  thongs  armed 
at  the  extremities  with  lelid ;  and  when  he  fiiinted  under  the 
violence  of  the  pain,  he  was  removed  in  a  close  litter,  to  conceal 
his  dying  agonies  from  the  eyes  of  the  indignant  city.    No 
sooner  lud  Rufinus  perpetrated  this  inhuman  act,  the  sole  object 
of  his  expedition,  than  he  returned,  amidst  the  deep  and  silent 
curses  of  a  trembling  people,  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  his  diligence  was  accelerated  by  the  hope  of  accomplislung, 
without  delay,  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  the  emperor 
of  the  East" 


It 


-OsBtera  segnia ; 


Ad  fiieinus  veloz ;  penitus  regione  remotas 
Impiger  ire  vias. 

Hub  sHobioii  of  Clandian  (in  Kufin.  i  241)  is  agun  ezpUiaed  faf  tib* 
dvenmfltantial  nartativt  of  Zosimus,  (L  y.  p.  288,  289./ 
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Bat  Rnfintis  sooti  experienced,  that  a  pradeot  mhittter  fthooM 
^onstanUjr  secnre  his  royal  captive  bj  the  strong,  though  invia- 
ible  chain  of  habit ;  and  that  the  merit,  and  much  more  easily 
the  ^Tor,  of  the  absent,  are  ol^terated  in  a  short  time  from 
the  mind  of  a  weak  and  capricioos  sovereign.  While  the  pr»- 
feet  satiated  his  revenge  at  Antioeh,  a  secret  conspiracy  of  the 
iavorite  eunnchs,  directed  by  the  great  chamberlain  Eutropius^ 
nndermined  his  power  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  They 
discovered  that  Arcadius  was  not  inclined  to  love  the  daughter 
of  Rofinus,  who  had  been  chosen,  without  his  consent,  for  his 
bride ;  and  they  contrived  to  substitute  in  her  place  the  fiur 
Eudoxia,  the  daughter  of  Bauto,^'  a  general  of  the  Franks  in 
the  service  of  Rome ;  and  who  was  located,  since  the  death 
of  her  fiither,  in  the  family  of  the  sons  of  Promotus.  The 
young  emperor,  whose  chastity  had  been  strictly  guarded  by 
the  pious  care  of  his  tutor  Arsenius,'*  eagerly  listened  to  the 
artful  and  flattering  descriptions  of  the  diarms  of  Eudoxia : 
he  gazed  with  impatient  ardor  <m  her  picture,  and  he  under- 
stood the  necessity  of  concealing  his  amorous  designs  from  the 
knowledge  of  a  minister  who  was  so  deeply  interested  to  oppose 
the  consummation  of  his  happiness.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Bufinus,  the  approaching  ceremony  of  the  royal  nuptials  wav 
announce  to  the  people  of  Constantindple,  who  prepared  to 
celebrate,  with  frilse  and  hollow  acclamations,  the  fortune  of 
his  daughter.  A  splendid  train  of  eunuchs  and  oflScers  issued, 
m  hymeneal  pomp,  fix>m  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  bearing  aloft 
the  diadem,  the  robes,  and  the  inestimable  ornaments,  of  the 
future  empress.  The  solemn  procession  passed  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  which  were  adorned  with  garlands,  and 
filled  with  spectators ;  but  when  it  reached  the  house  oT  the 
sons  of  Fmmotus,  the  principal  eunuch  respectfully  entered 
the  mansion,  invested  the  &ir  Eudoxia  with  the  Imperial 
robes,  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  to  the  palace  and  bed  o' 
Afcadius.^*    The  secrecy  and  success  with  which  this  con* 


^'  Zosimns  (L  iv.  p.  248)  praises  the  yalor,  prudence,  and  iategritj 
of  Bauto  the  Frank.    See  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  ioau  ▼. 

p.  '?'71. 

'*  Arsenius  escaped  from  the  palace  of  Oonstantinople,  and  passed 
fifty-five  years  in  rind  penance  in  the  monasteries  of  Eg^pt  See 
l^emont,  M6m.  Eccies.  torn.  ziv.  p.  676—702 ;  and  FleuTy,  Hist  Ee* 
des.  tom.  y.  p.  1,  Ac ;  hut  the  latter,  for  want  of  authentic  material^ 
has  c^Tcn  too  much  credit  to  the  legend  of  Metaphrastes. 

**  This  story  (Zoshntis;  It.  p.  290)  proves  that  the  faymenesl  litet 
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ftpiracy  against  Rufiaus  had  been  oondueted,  impriiited  a  mark 
of  indslibie  ridicule  on  the  character  oi  a  minister,  ^ho  had 
sofliered  hunself  to  be  deceived,  in  a  post  where  the  arts  of 
deceit  and  dissimulation  constitute  the  most  distinguished 
oierit.  He  considered,  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  fear, 
the  victory  of  an  aspiring  eunuch,  who  had  secretly  captivated 
the  favor  of  his  sovereign ;  and  the  disgrajtse  of  his  daught^, 
whose  inter^t  w^fs  inseparably  coaneeted  with  his  own, 
wounded  the  tenderness,  or,  at  leasts  the  pride  of  Rufinus. 
At  the  moment  when  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be- 
come the  &ther  of  a  line  of  kings,  a  foreign  maid,  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  heme  of  his  implacable  enemies,  was 
introduced  into  the  Imperial  bed ;  and  Eudoxia  soon  displayed 
a  superiority  of  sense  and  spiril^  to. improve  the  ascendaiit 
which  her  beauty  must  acquire  over  the  mind  <^  a  fond  and 
youthful  husband.  The  emperor  would  60on  be  instructed  to 
hate,  to  fear,  and  to  destroy  the  powerful  subject,  whom  he 
had  injured ;  and  the  consciousness  of  gtult  deprived  Rufinus 
of  every  hope,  either  of  saMy  or  comfort,  in  the  retir^nent 
of  a  private  life.  But  he  still  possessed  the  most  effectual 
me^s  of  defending  his  dignity,  and  perhaps  of  opfHressing  his 
enemies.  The  pr«efect  still  exercised  an  uncontrolled  authority 
over  the  civil  and  military  government  of  the  East ;  and  his 
treasures,  if  he  could  resolve  to  use  them,  might  be  employed 
to  procure  proper  instruments  for  the  execution  of  the  blackest 
designs,  that  pride,  ambition,  and  revenge  could  suggest  to  a 
desperate  statesman.  The  character,  of  Rufinus  seemed  to 
justify  the  accusations  that  he  conspired  against  the.  person 
of  his  sovereign,  to  seat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne ;  and  that 
he  had  secretly  imvlted  the  Huns  and  the  Goths  to  invade  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  increase  the  puli^c  confusion. 
The  subtle  praefect,  whose  life  bad  been  spent  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  palace,  opposed,  with  equal  arms,  th€f  artful  measures  of  the 
eunuch  Eutropius;  but  the  timid  soul  <^  Rufinus  was  as- 
tonished by  the  hostile  approach  of  a  more  formidable  rival,  of 
the  great  Stilicho,  the  general,  or  rather  the  master,  of  the 
empire  of  the  West." 

of  antiquity  were  still  practiced,  withottt  idolabry,  by  tbe  Christians  of 
the  East ;  and  the  foride  was  forcibly  conducted  from  the  house  of  her 
parents  to  that  of  her  hoelmnd.  Our  form  of  marriage  requires,  witk 
less  deliofu^,  the  express  and  pabUc  consent  oif.a  yirein. 

*•  Zosimus,  (L  v.  p.  290,)  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  o.  87,)  and  th^  Chromcle  of 
Majreedlinus.  Claudiaa  (in  Rufia.  il  1 — 100)  paints,  in  lively  o^lors,  thi 
distress  and  gitlt  of  #ie  prsefect. 
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Hie  celestial  ^ft,  which  Achilles  obtained,  and  Alexander 
envied,  of  a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate  the  actions  of  heroes 
has  been  enjoyed  by  Stilidio,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  declining  state  of  genius, 
and  of  art  The  muse  of  Claudian/'  devoted  to  his  service, 
was  always  prepared  to  stigmatise  his  adversaries,  Rufinus,  or 
Eutropius,  with  eternal  infamy ;  or  to  paint,  in  the  most  splen- 
did colors,  the  victories  and  virtues  of  a  powerful  bene&ctor. 
In  the  review  of  a  period  indifferently  supplied  with  authentic 
materials,  we  cannot  refuse  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  Hono- 
rius,  firoro  the  invectives,  or  the  panegyrics,  of  a  contemporary 
writer ;  but  as  Claudian  appears  to  have  indulged  the  most 
ample  privilege  of  a  poet  and  a  courtier,  some  criticism  will 
be  requisite  to  translate  the  language  of  fiction  or  exaggera- 
tion, into  the  truth  and  simplicity  'of  historic  prose.  His 
silence  concerning  the  family  of  Stilicho  may  be  admitted  as 
a  proof,  that  his  patron  was  neither  able,  nor  desirous,  to 
boast  of  a  long  series  of  illustrious  progenitors ;  and  the  slight 
mention  of  his  father,  an  officer  of  Barbarian  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  Yalens,  seems  to  countenance  the  assertion,  that 
the  genera],  who  so  long  commanded  the  armies  of  Rome, 
was  descended  from  the  savage  and  perfidious  race  of  the 
Vandals.'*  If  Stilicho  had  not  possessed  the  external  advan- 
tages of  strength  and  stature,  the  most  flattering  bard,  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  thousand  spectators,  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  affirm,  that  he  surpassed  the  measure  of  the  demi-gods 
of  antiquity ;  and  that  wnenever  he  moved,  with  lofty  steps, 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  the  astonished  crowd  made 
room  for  the  stranger,  who  displayed,  in  a  private  condition, 
the  awfiil  majesty  of  a  hero.  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
embraced  the  profession  of  arms;  his  prudence  and  valor 
were  soon  distinguished  in  the  field;  the  horsemen  and 
archers  of  the  East  admired  his  superior  dexterity;  and  in 
each  d^ee  of  his  military  promotions,  the  public  judgment 
always  prevented  and  approved  the  choice  of  the  sovereign. 
He  was  named,  by  Theodosius,  to  ratify  a  solemn  treaty  with 
the  monarch  of  Persia ;  he  supported,  during  that  important 

r — 

'^  Stilicho,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  the  perpetual  theme  of  Claudian 
Tlie  youth  and  private  life  of  the  hero  are  vaguely  expressed  in  th« 
^oem  on  Ids  first  consulship,  86 — 140. 

'*  Yandalorum,  imbellis,  avarse,  perfid®,  et  dolosco,  gentis,  gener« 
editns.  Orosius,  L  viL  c  88.  Jerom  (torn.  I  ad  Geiontiam,  p.  98)  calli 
him  ft  Semi-Barbarian.    , 
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embassy,  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name;  and  aftet  b. 
return  to  Constantinople,  his  merit  was  rewarded  by  an  intl 
mate  and  honorable  alliance  with  the  Imperial  family.  Theo 
dosius  had  been  prompted,  by  a  pious  motive  of  fratemai 
affection,  to  adopt,  for  his  own,  the  daughter  of  bis  brother 
Honorius;  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Serena'*  were 
universally  admired  by  the  obsequious  court;  and  Stilicho 
obtained  the  preference  over  a  crowd  of  rivals,  who  ambi- 
tiously disputed  the  hand  of  the  princess,  and  the  &vor  of  het 
adopted  father.'*  The  assurance  that  the  husband  of  Serena 
would  be  faithful  to  the  throne,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
approach,  engaged  the  emperor  to  exalt  the  fortunes,  and  to 
employ  the  abilities,  of  the  sagacious  and  intrepid  Stilicho. 
He  rose,  through  the  successive  steps  of  master  of  the  horse, 
and  count  of  the  domestics,  to  the  supreme  rank  of  master* 
general  of  all  the  cavalry  and  in&ntry  of  the  Boman,  or  at 
least  of  the  Western,  empire ;  '^  and  his  enemies  confessed, 
that  he  invariably  disdained  to  barter  for  gold  the  rewards  of 
merit,  or  to  defraud  the  soldiers  of  the  pay  and  gratifications 
which  they  deserved  or  claimed,  irom  the  liberality  of  the 
state.*'  The  valor  and  conduct  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
played, in  the  defence  of  Italy,  against  the  arms  of  Alaric  and 
Kadagaisus,  may  justify  the  fame  of  Jiis  early  achievements 
and  in  an  age  less  attentive  to  the  laws  of  honor,  or  of  pride, 
the  Roman  generals  might  yield  the  preeminence  of  rank,  t: 
the  ascendant  of  superior  genius.**     He  lamented,  and  ro 


"  Claudian,  in  an  imperfect  poem,  has  drawn  a  fair^perhaps  a  flat 
tcring,  portrait  of  Serena.    That  fevorite  niece  of  Tneodosius  vrtu: 
born,  as  well  as  her  sister  Tbermantia,  in  Spain;  from  whence,  ft. 
their  earliest  youth,  they  were  honorably  conducted  to  the  palace  of • 
Constantinople. 

***  Some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  this  adoption  was  legal. 
or  onlj  metaphorical,  (see  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  76.)    An  old  m 
scriptioD  gives  Stilicho  the  singular  title  of  JPr<hgener  Divi  Tkeodom 

^^  Olaudian  (Laus  Serensa,  190, 193)  expresses,  in  poetic  language, 
'the  dilectus  equortmi,"  and  the  "gemino  moz  idem  culmine  duzit 
agmina."  The  inscription  adds,  **  count  of  the  domestics,'*  an  important 
command,  which  Stilicho,  in  the  height  of  his  grandeur,  might  pru- 
dently  retain. 

'^  The  beautiful  lines  of  Claudian  (in  L  Cons.  Stilich.  ii..  111^)  dis- 
plays his  genius ;  but  the  integrity  of  Stilicho  (in  the  miliUury  aomin- 
istration)  is  much  more  firmly  established  by  the  unwilling  e^idecct 
of  Zosimus,  (1.  y.  p.  845.) 

■•  Si  bellica  moles 

Ingmeret,  quamvis  annis  et  jure  minori« 
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▼enged,  the  marder  of  Promotas,  his  rival  and  his  friend ;  aud 
the  massacre  of  uiany  thousands  of  the  flying  Baatarnse  is 
represented  hj  the  poet  as  a  bloody  sacrifice,  which  the 
lioman  Achilles  offeied  to  the  manes  of  another  Patrodns. 
The  virtues  and  victories  of  Stilicho  deserved  the  hatred  of 
Rufinus :  and  the  arts  of  calumny  might  have  been  suceessfid 
if  the  tender  and  vigilant  Serena  had  not  protected  her  hut- 
band  isigainst  his  domestic  foes,  whilst  he  vanquished  in  the 
field  the  enemies  of  the  empire.'^  Theodosius  continued  to 
support  an  unworthy  minister,  to  whose  diligence  he  delegated 
the  government  of  the  palace,  and  of  the  East ;  but  when  he 
manJied  against  the  tyrant  Eugenius,  he  associated  his  &ith- 
fill  general  to  the  labors  and  glories  of  the  civil  war ;  and  in 
the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  dying  monarch  recommended 
to  Stilicho  the  care  of  his  sons^  and  of  the  republic'*  The 
ambition  and  the  abilities  of  Stilicho  were  not  unequal  to  the 
important  trust ;  and  he  claimed  the  guardianship  of  the  two 
empires,  during  the  minority  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.*' 
The  first  measure  of  his  administration,  or  rather  of  his  reign, 
displayed  to  the  nations  the  vigor  and  activity  of  a  spirit 
worthy  to  command.  He  passed  the  Alps  in  the  d«^th  of 
winter ;  descended  the  stream  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  tbrtress 
of  Ba»i  to  the  marshes  of  Batavia ;  reviewed  the  state  of  the 
garrisons;  repressed  the  enterprises  of  the  Germans;  and, 
after  establishing  along  the  banks  a  firm  and  honorable  peace, 

Cedere  grandnvos  equitoin  peditomqae  magistros 
AdBpicerea.  Claudian,  Laus  Serea  p.  196,  (fee. 

i  modem  general  would  deem  their  submission  either  heroic  patriotp 

em  or  abject  servility. 
^*  Compare  the  poem  on  the  first  consulship  (L  95 — 116)  with  the 

Laus  Serena  (227 — 287,  where  it  unfortunately  breaks  oi£)    We  *nay 

perceive  the  deep,  inveterate  maUce  of  Rufinus. 

**        ^  Quem /ra<n6i«  ipse 

Discedena,  dypeom  defensoremque  deaistl 

Yet  the  nomination  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  482)  was  private,  (iil  Cons.  Hod. 
142,)'  cunctos  discedere  .  .  .  jubet;  and  may  tnerefore  be  suspected. 
Zosimus  and  Suidas  apply  to  Stilicho  and  Bimnus  the  same  equal  title 
of 'Eircr^itfiroi,  guardians,  or  procurators. 

'*  The  Roman  law  distmguishes  two  sorts  of  minorUy,  which  ex* 
pired  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  of  twenty-five.  The  one  was  sub- 
|ect  to  the  ttUor,  or  guardian,  of  the  person ;  the  other,  to  the  curator, 
or  trustee,  of  the  estate,  (Heineccius,  Antiquitat.  Rom.  ad  Jurispru- 
dent, pertinent.  L  i  tit  ml  zziiL  p.  218 — ^282.)  But  these  legal  ideia 
were  never  accurately  transferred  into  the  constitutioD  of  an  eledlTe 
monandiy. 
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leturned,  \ntibi  incredible  speed,  to  the  palace  of  Milan.**  Th« 
person  and  court  of  Honorius  were  subject  to  the  master-gen- 
eral of  the  West;  and  the  armies  and  provinces  of  Europe 
obeyed,  without  hesitation,  a  regular  authority,  which  was  ex* 
ercised  in  the  name  of  their  young  sovereign.  Two  rivals  only 
remained  to  dispute  the  daims,  and  to  provoke  the  vengeance, 
of  Stilicho.  Within  the  limits  of  Africa,  Gildo,  the  Mocw,  main- 
tnined  a  proud  and  dangerous  independence ;  and  the  minister 
of  Constantinople  asserted  his  equal  reign  over  the  emperor, 
and  the  empire,  of  the  East 

The  impartiality  which  Stilicho  affected,  as  the  common 
guardian  of  the  royal  brothers,  engaged  him  to  regulate  the 
equal  division  of  the  arms,  the  jewels,  and  the  magnificent 
wardrobe  and  furniture  of  the  deceased  emperor.**  But  the 
most  important  object  of  the  inheritance  consisted  of  the 
numerous  legions,  cohorts,  and  squadrons,  of  Romans,  or 
Barbarians,  whom  the  event  of  the  civil  war  had  united  under 
the  standard  of  Theodosius.  The  various  multitudes  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  exasperated  by  recent  animosities,  were 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  a  single  man;  and  the  rigid 
discipline  of  Stilicho  protected  the  lands  of  the  dtizens  from 
the  rapine  of  the  licentious  soldier.'*  Anxious,  however,  and 
impatient,  to  relieve  Italy  from  the  presence  of  this  formida- 
ble host,  which  could  be  useful  only  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  he  listened  to  the  just  requisition  of  the  minister  of 
Arcadius,  declared  his  intention  of  reconducting  in  person  the 
troops  of  the  East,  and  dexterously  employed  the  rumor  of 
a  Gothic  tumult  to  conceal  his  private  designs  of  ambition 
and  revenge.'*    The  guilty  soul  of  Rufinus  w-js  alarmed  by 

^  See  Olaudian,  (L  Cons.  Stilich.  L  188—242;)  but  he  must  allow 
more  than  fifteen  days  for  the  journey  and  return  between  Milan  and 
Levden. 

"  L  Cons.  Stilich.  ii  88—94.  Not  only  the  robes  and  diMems  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  but  even  the  helmets,  sword-hilts,  belts,  eui< 
rasses,  <&c.,  were  enriched  with  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds. 

*•  ^  Tantoque  remoto 

Principe,  mutatas  orbis  non  sensit  habenas. 

This  high  commendation  (i.  Cons.  Stil  i  149)  may  be  justified  by  th6 
fears  of  the  dying  emperor,  (de  BelL  Gildon.  292 — 301 ;)  and  the  peace 
and  good  order  which  were  enjoyed  after  his  c^eath,  (I  Cons.  StiL  i 
160—168.) 

••  Stilicho's  march,  and  the  death  of  Rufinus,  are  described  by  Clau 
iaan,  (in  Rufia  I  il  101—458,)  Zosimus,  L  v.  p.  296,  297,)  Soasomen 
a  viiL  c  1,)  Socrates,  (L  vi.  c.  1,)  Philostorgius,  (L  xi  c.  8,  with  G!>d# 
Iroy,  p.  441,)  and  the  Chronicle  of  Morcellinus. 
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&e  approiich  of  a  warrior  and  a  rival,  whose  enmitj  Le  de- 
fienred;  he  computed,  with  increasing  terror,  the  narrow 
space  of  his  life  and  greatness;  and,  as  the  last  hope  of 
safety,  he  interposed  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Arcadius. 
Stilicho,  who  appears  to  have  directed  his  march  along  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was  not  hr  distant  from  the  city  of 
Thessalonica,  when  he  received  a  peremptory  message,  to 
lecall  ^e  troops  of  the  East,  and  to  declare,  that  his  nearer 
approach  would  be  considered,  by  the  Byzantine  court,  as  an 
act  of  hostility.  The  prompt  and  unexpected  obedience  of 
the  general  of  the  West,  convinced  the  vulgar  of  his  loyalty 
and  moderation ;  and,  as  he  had  already  engaged  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Eastern  troops,  he  recommended  to  their  zeal  the 
execution  of  his  bloody  design,  which  might  be  accomplished 
in  his  absence,  with  less  danger,  perhaps,  and  with  less 
reproach.  Stilidio  left  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the 
East  to  Gainas,  the  Goth,  on  whose  fidelity  he  firmly  relied, 
with  an  assurance,  at  least,  that  the  hardy  Barbarians  would 
never  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  any  consideration  of 
fear  or  remorse.  The  soldiers  were  easily  peirsuaded  to  pun- 
ish the  enemy  of  Stilicho  and  of  Rome ;  and  such  was  the 
general  hatred  which  Rufinus  had  excited,  that  the  fatal 
secret,  communicated  to  thousands,  was  faithfully  preserved 
during  the  long  march  from  Thessalonica  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople.  As  soon  as  they  had  resolved  his  death,  they 
condescended  to  flatter  his  pride ;  the  ambitious  prsefect  was 
seduced  to  believe,  that  those  powerful  auxiliaries  might  be 
tempted  to  place  the  diadem  on  his  head ;  and  the  treasures 
which  he  distributed,  with  a  tardy  and  reluctant  hand,  were 
accepted  .by  the  indignant  multitude  as  an  insult,  rather  than 
as  a  gift  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  capital,  in  the 
field  of  Mars,  before  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  the  troops 
halted :  and  the  emperor,  as  well  as  his  minister,  advanced, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  respectfully  to  salute  the  power 
which  supported  their  throne.  As  Rufinus  passed  along  the 
ranks,  and  disguised,  with  studied  courtesy,  his  innate  haugh- 
tiness, the  wings .  insensibly  wheeled  from  the  right  and  left, 
and  enclosed  the  devoted  victim  within  the  circle  of  their 
arms.  Before  he  could  reflect  on  the  danger  of  his  situation, 
Gainas  gave  the  signal  of  death ;  a  daring  and  forward  sol- 
dier plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast  of  the  guilty  praefect, 
and  Kufinus  fell,  groaned,  and  expired,  at  the  feet  of  the 
aflnghted  emperor.    If  the  agonies  of  a  moment  could  vq^ 

H* 
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ate  the  crimes  of  a  whole  life,  or  if  the  outrages  inflicted  on 
a  breathless  corpse  could  be  the  object  of  pity,  our  humanity 
might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  horrid  circumstances  whica 
accompanied  the  murder  of  Rufinus.  His  mangled  body 
was  abandoned  to  the  brutal  fury  of  the  populace  of  either 
sex,  who  hastened  in  crowds,  from  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
to  trample  on  the  remsdns  of  the  haughty  minister,  at  whose 
frown  they  had  so  lately  trembled.  His  right  hand  ^  was  cut 
off,  and  carried  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  ia 
cruel  mockery,  to  extort  contributions  for  the  avaricious  tyrant, 
whose  head  was  publicly  exposed,  borne  alofb  on  the  point  of 
a  long  lance.'^  According  to  the  savage  maxims  of  the 
Greek  republics,  his  innocent  family  would  have  shared  the 
punishment  of  his  crimes.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Rufi- 
nus  were  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  influence  of  religion. 
Her  sanctuary  protected  them  from  the  raging  madness  of  the 
people ;  and  they  were  permitted  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  devotions,  in  the  peaceful 
retirement  of  Jerusalem." 

The  servile  poet  of  Stilicho  applauds,  with  ferocioua  joy, 
this  horrid  deed,  which,  in  the  execution,  perhaps,  of  justice, 
violated  every  law  of  nature  and  society,  pro&ned  the  majesty 
of  the  prince,  and  renewed  the  danggrous  examples  of  military 
license.  The  contemplation  of  the  universal  order  and  har- 
mony had  satisfied  Claudian  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity ; 
but  the  prosperous  impunity  of  vice  appeared  to  contradict  his 
moral  attributes ;  and  the  Ustte  of  Rufinus  was  the  only  event 
which  could  dispel  the  religious  doubts  of  the  poet'*  Such 
an  act  might  vindicate  the  honor  of  Providence ,  but  it  did  not 
much  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  people.    Ii^  less  than 


'^  The  direction  of  RufiDus,  which  Claudian  performs  with  the  sav- 
age coolness  of  an  anatomist^  (in  Rufia  ii  405—416,)  is  likewise 
specified  by  Zosimus  and  Jerom,  (torn,  i  p.  26.) 

'^  The  ragan  Zosimus  mentions  their  sanctuary  and  pilgrimage. 
The  sister  of  Rufinus,  Sylvania,  who  passed  her  life  at  Jerusalem,  is 
femous  in  monastic  lustory.  1.  The  studious  virgin  had  diligently, 
and  even  repeatedly,  perused  the  commentators  on  the  Bible,  Origen, 
Gregory,  Basil,  ^,  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  of  lines.  2.  At 
the  age  of  threescore,  she  could  boast,  that  she  had  never  washed  her 
hands,  face,  or  any  part  of  her  whole  body,  except  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers to  receive  the  communion.    See  the  YitsB  Patrum,  p.  '7'79,  977. 

**  See  the  beautiful  exordium  of  his  invective  against  Rufinua, 
which  is  curiously  discussed  by  the  sceptic  Bayle,  Pictionnaire  Ori- 
tiqoe,  RuFiN.  Not  EL 
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three  months  they  were  informed  of  the  maxims  of  the  new 
administration,  by  a  singular  edict,  which  established  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  treasury  over  the  spoils  of  Rufinus ;  and 
silenced,  under  iieavy  penalties,  the  presamptuous  claims  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Eastern  empire,  who  had  been  injured  by 
his  rapacious  tyranny.*^  Even  Stilicho  did  not  derive  from 
the  murder  of  his  rival  the  fruit  which  he  had  proposed ;  and 
though  he  gratified  his  revenge,  his  ambition  was  disappoint* 
ed.  Under  the  name  of  a  favorite,  the  weakness  of  Aroadius 
required  a  master,  but  he  naturally  preferred  the  obsequious 
arts  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  who  had  obtained  his  domestic 
confidence :  and  the  emperor  contemplated,  with  terror  and 
areibion,  the  stern  genius  of  a  foreign  warrior.  Till  they 
were  divided  by  the  jealousy  of  power,  the  sword  of  Gainas, 
and  the  charms  of  Eudoxia,  supported  the  favor  of  the  great 
chamberlain  of  the  palace:  the  perfidious  Goth,  who  was 
appointed  master-general  of  the  East,  betrayed,  without  scra- 
pie, the  interest  of  his  benefactor ;  and  the  same  troops,  who 
had  so  lately  massacred  the  enemy  of  Stilipho,  were  engaged 
to  support,  against  him,  the  independence  of  the  throne  of 
Constantinople.  The  &vorites  of  Arcadius  fomented  a  secret 
and  irreconcilable  war  against  a  formidable  hero,  who  aspired 
to  govern,  and  to  defend,  the  two  empires  of  Rome,  and  the 
two  sons  of  Theodosius.  They  incessantly  labored,  by  dark 
and  treacherous  machinations,  to  deprive  him  of  the  esteem 
of  the  prince,  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  Barbarians.  The  life  of  Stihcho  was  repeatedly  attempted 
by  the  dagger  of  hired  assassins ;  and  a  decree  was  obtained 
from  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  to  declare  him  an  enemy 
of  the  republic,  and  to  confiscate  his  ample  possessions  in  the 
provinces  of  the  East.  At  a  time  when  the  only  hope  of 
delaying  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  name  depended  on  the  firm 
union,  and  reciprocal  aid,  of  all  the  nations  to  whom  it  had 
been  gradually  communicated,  the  subjects  of  Arcadius  and 
Hononus  were  instructed,  by  their  respective  masters,  to  view 
each  other  in  a  foreign,  and  even  hostile,  light ;  to  rejoice  in 
their  mutual  calamities,  and  to  embrace,  as  their  faithful 
allies,  the  Barbarians,  whom  they  excited  to  invade  the  ter- 


**  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  L  iz.  tit.  xla  leg.  14,  15.  The  new 
ministers  attempted,  with  incoDsistent  avarice,  to  seize  the  BpoUs  ef 
tbnr  predecessor,  and  to  provide  for  their  own  future  security. 
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ritories  of  their  countrymen."  The  natives  of  Italy  affected 
to  despise  the  servile  and  effeminate  Greeks  of  Byzantium, 
who  presumed  to  imitate  the  dress,  and  to  usurp  the  dignity, 
of  Roman  senators ; "  and  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  foi^ot  the 
sentiments  of  hatred  and  contempt,  which  their  polished  ances- 
tors had  so  long  entertained  for  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
West  The  distinction  of  two  governments,  which  soon  pro- 
duced the  separation  of  two  nations,  will  justif  f  my  design  of 
suspending  the  series  of  the  Byzantine  history,  to  prosecute, 
without  interruption,  the  disgraceful,  but  memorable,  reign  of 
Honorius. 

The  prudent  Stilicho,  instead  of  persisting  to  force  the 
inclinations  of  a  prince,  and  people,  who  rejected  his  govern* 
ment,  wisely  abandoned  Arcadius  to  his  unworthy  favorites ; 
and  his  reluctance  to  involve  the  two  empires  in  a  civil  war 
displayed  the  moderation  of  a  minister,  who  had  so  often  sig- 
nalized his  military  spirit  and  abilities.  But  if  Stilicho  had 
any  longer  endured  the  revolt  of  ^Africa,  he  would  have  be- 
trayed the  security  of  the  capital,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Western  emperor,  to  the  capricious  insolence  of  a  Moorish 
rebel.  Gildo,"^  the  brother  of  the  tyrant  Firmus,  had  pre- 
served and  obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his  apparent  fidelity, 
the  immense  patrimony  which  was  forfeited  by  treason :  long 
and  meritorious  service,  in  the  armies  of  Rome,  raised  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  military  count ;  the  narrow  policy  of  the  court 
of  Theodosius  had  adopted  the  mischievous  expedient  of 
supporting  a  legal  government  by  the  interest  of  a  powerftil 
£imily;  and  the  brother  of  Firmus  was  invested  with  the 
command  of  Africa.  His  ambition  soon  usurped  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  of  the  finances,  without  account,  and 

»•  See  Claudian,  (I  Cons.  Stilich,  L  L  2*76,  292,  296,  L  iL  83,)  and 
tflimns,  (1.  V.  p.  802.) 

'*  Olaadian  turns  the  consulship  of  the  eonoch  Entropius  into  a 
national  reflectioo,  (L  ii  184) : — 


Plaadentem  cerne  eenatam, 


Et  ByzantinoB  proceres  Orawsque  ^ulrites : 
O  patribofl  pleSes,  O  digni  console  patres. 

It  is  carious  to  observe  the  first  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  schism 
oetween  old  and  new  Borne,  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

"  Claudiau  may  have  exaggerated  the  vices  of  Gildo;  but  his 
Moorish  extraction,  his  notorious  actions,  and  the  complaints  of.  SI 
Augustin,  may  justify  the  poet's  invectives.  Baronius  (AnnaL  Eccles. 
▲.  D.  898,  Ka  86—66)  has  treated  ^he  Afiican  rebellion  with  sldU  and 
iMrning. 


I 
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wiUioiit  control ;  and  he  nuuntained,  during  a  reign  of  twelve 
years,  the  possession  of  an  office,  from  which  it  was  impossible 
to  remove  him,  without  the  danger  of  a  civil  war.  During 
those  twelve  years,  the  provinces  of  Africa  groaned  under  the 
dominion  of  a  tyrant,  who  seemed  to  unite  Uie  unfeeling  tem- 
per of  a  stranger  with  the  partial  resentments  of  domestic 
Action.  The  forms  of  law  were  often  superseded  by  the  use 
of  poison ;  and  if  the  trembling  guests,  who  were  invited  to  the 
table  oi  Giido,  presumed  to  express  their  fears,  the  insolent 
suspicion  served  only  to  excite  his  fury,  and  he  loudly  sum- 
moned the  ministers  of  death.  Gildo  alternately  indulged  the 
passions  of  avarice  and  lust;'*  and  if  his  days  were  terrible 
to  the  rich,  his  nights  were  not  less  dreadful  to  husbands  and 
pfurents.  The  fiiirest  of  their  wives  and  daughters  were 
prostituted  to  the  embraces  of  the  tyrant;  and  afterwards 
abandoned  to  a  ferocious  troop  of  Barbarians  and  assassins, 
the  black,  or  swarthy,  natives  of  the  desert;  whom  Gildo 
considered  as  the  only  guardians  of  his  throne.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Theodosius  and  Eugenius,  the  count,  or  rather 
the  sovereign,  of  Africa,  maintain^  a  haughty  and  suspicious 
neutrality ;  refused  to  assist  either  of  the  contending  parties 
with  troops  or  vessels,  expected  the  declaration  of  fortune, 
and  reserved  for  the  conqueror  the  vain  professions  of  his 
allegiance.  Sach  professions  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
master  of  the  Roman  world;  but  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
and  the  weakness  and  discord  of  his  sons,  confirmed  the 
power  of  the  Moor;  who  condescended,  as  a  proof  of  his 
moderation,  to  abstain  .from  the  use  of  the  diadem,  and  to 
supply  Rome  with  the  customary  tribute,  or  rather  subsidy, 
of  com.  In  every  division  of  the  empire,  the  five  provinces 
of  A&ica  were  invariably  assigned  to  the  West;  and  Gildo 
had  consented  to  govern  that  extensive  country  in  the  name 


**  Instat  tenribilis  vivis,  morienlibus  hfieres, 

Yirginibas  raptor,  thalamia  obsoooaus  adulter. 
NuUa  quies :  oritur  prsdE  oesaaate  libido, 
Diyitibusque  dies,  et  nox  metuenda  maritis. 

Mauris  dariBsima  quseque 

Fastidita  datur. 

De  Bello  Gildomco,  165, 189. 

Birooios  condenms,  still  more  severely,  the  liceDtiousneBs  of  Gildo ;  aa 
bia  wifef  lids  daughter,  and  his  sister,  were  examples  of  perfect  chastitj 
Hie  adultwieiB  of  tiie  African  soldiers  are  checked  by  one  of  the  Imrt 
rial  law& 
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of  HoBorius ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and  desigu 
of  Stilicho  soon  engaged  him  to  address  his  homage  to  a 
more  distant  and  feeble  sovereign.  The  ministers  of  Area- 
dius  embraced  the  cause  of  a  perfidious  rebel ;  and  the  delu- 
sive hope  of  adding  the  numerous  cities  of  Africa  to  the 
empire  of  the  East,  tempted  them  to  assert  a  claim,  whidi 
Vhey  were  incapable  of  supporting,  either  by  reason  or  by 
Arms." 

When  Stilicho  had  given  a  firm  and  decisive  answer  to  Uie 
pretensions  of  the  Byzantine  court,  he  solemnly  accused  the 
tyrant  of  Africa  before  the  tribunal,  which  had  fonnerly 
judged  the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  the  image  c^ 
the  republic  was  revived,  after  a  long  interval,  under  the  reign 
of  Honorius.  The  emperor  transmitted  an  accurate  and 
ample  detail  of  the  comphuntB  of  the  provincials,  and  the 
crimes  of  Gildo,  to  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  members  of 
that  venerable  assembly  were  required  to  pronounce  the  con* 
demnation  of  the  rebel.  Their  unanimous  suffirage  declared 
him  the  enemy  of  the  republic ;  and  the  decree  of  the  senate 
added  a  sacred  and  legitimate  sanction  to  the  Roman  arms.^ 
A  people,  who  still  remembered  that  their  ancestors  had  been 
the  masters  of  the  world,  would  have  applauded,  with  con- 
scious pride,  the  representation  of  ancient  freedom;  if  they 
had  not  long  since  been  accustomed  to  prefer  the  solid  assur- 
ance of  bread  to  the  unsubstantial  visions  of  liberty  and 
greatness.  The  subsistence  of  Rome  depended  on  the  har- 
vests of  Africa ;  and  it  was  evident^  that  a  declaration  of  war 
would  be  the  signal  of  iamine.  The  praefect  Symmadras, 
who  presided  in  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  admonished 
the  minister  of  his  just  apprehension,  that  as  soon  as  the 
revengeful  Moor  should  prohibit  the  exportation  of  com,  the 
tranquillity,  and  perhaps  the  safety,  of  the  capital  would  be 
threatened  by  the  hungry  rage  of  a  turbulent  multitude.** 

*'  Inque  tuam  aortem  numerosaa  tranBtolit  urbes. 

Ciaudian  (de  Bell.  Gildonico,  280 — 824)  has  touched,  with  political 
delicacv,  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  which  are  likewise  men* 
tioned  by  Zosimns,  (L  ▼.  p.  802.) 

^  Symmachus  (L  iv.  epist.  4)  expresses  the  jndidal  forms  of  the 
senate ;  and  Glaucuan  (I  dooB.  StilicL  L  i  825,  dni)  seems  to  feel  the 
q^irit  of  a  Roman. 

*^  Ciaudian  finely  displays  these  complaints  of  Symmachut,  in  a 
speech  of  the  goddsss  of  Boiae.  before  the  throne  of  Japiter,  (de  BdDL 
Oildon.  28— -128.) 
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The  prudence  of  Stilicho  conceived  and  executed,  without 
delay,  the  most  eflfectual  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
oeople.  A  large  and  seasonable  supply  of  corn,  collected 
(n  the  inland  provinces  of  Gaul,  was  embarked  on  the  rapid 
stream  of  the  Rhone,  and  transported,  by  an  easy  navigation, 
Orom  the  Rhone  to  the  Tyber.  During  the  whole  term  of  the 
African  war,  the  granaries  of  Rome  were  continually  filled,  her 
dignity  was  vindicated  from  the  humiliating  dependence,  and 
the  minds  of  an  immense  people  were  quieted  by  the  calm  con- 
fidence of  peace  and  plenty.^ 

The  cause  of  Rome,  and  the  conduct  of  the  African  war, 
were  intrusted  by  Stilicho  to  a  general,  active  and  ardent  to 
avenge  his  private  injuries  on  the  head  of  the  tyrant  The 
spirit  of  discord  which  prevailed  in  the  house  of  Nabal,  had 
excited  a  deadly  quarrel  between  two  of  his  sons,  Gildo  and 
Mascezel/*  The  usurper  pursued,  with  implacable  rage,  the 
life  of  lus  younger  brother,  whose  courage  and  abilities  he 
feared }  and  Mascezel,  oppressed  by  superior  power,  took 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Milan,  where  he  soon  received  the 
cruel  intelligence  that  his  two  innocent  and  helpless  children 
had  been  murdered  by  their  inhuman  unde.  The  affliction 
of  the  father  was  suspended  only  by  the  desire  of  revenge 
The  vigilant  Stilicho  already  prepared  to  collect  the  naval  and 
military  force  of  the  Western  empire ;  and  he  had  resolved, 
if  the  tyrant  should  be  able  to  wage  an  equal  and  doubtful 
war,  to  march  against  him  in  person.  But  as  Italy  required 
his  presence,  and  as  it  niight  be  dangerous  to  weaken  the 
defence  of  the  frontier,  he  judged  it  more  advisable,  that 
Mascezel  should  attempt  this  arduous  adventure  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  Gallic  veterans,  who  had  lately  served 
under  the  standard  of  Eugenius.  These  troops,  who  were 
exhorted  to  convince  the  world  that  they  could  subvert,  as  well 
as  defend  the  throne  of  a  usurper,  consisted  of  the  Jovian^ 
the  JSerculian^  and  the  Augustan  legions ;  of  the  Nervian 
auxiliaries ;  of  the  soldiers  who  displayed  in  their  banners  the 
symbol  of  a  lion^  and  of  the  troops  which  were  distinguished 

<*  See  Clandiaa  (in  Eutrop.  L  i  401,  <&c.  i.  Cona  SUL  1 1  806,  <&<il 
a  Cods.  Stilich.  91,  iic) 

**  He  was  of  a  mature  age;  since  he  had  foriQerly  (AD.  878) 
lerved  against  his  brother  Firmus  (Ammian.  xxix.  6.)  Claudian,  who 
Buderstood  the  oourt  of  Milan,  dwells  on  the  injuries,  rather  than  the 
nerite,  of  Mascezel,  (de  BelL  Qild.  889--414.)  The  Moorish  war  w«i 
M»t  worthy  of  Hononua^  or  Stilicho,  A& 
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hy  the  auspidous  names  of  FortuuMte,  and  Inmneible.  Yet 
such  was  the  smallness  of  their  estaUisbments,  or  the  diffioulty 
of  recruiting,  that  these  seven  bands,^  of  high  dignity  and 
reputation  in  the  service  of  Rome,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
five  thousand  effective  men/*  The  fleet  of  galleys  and 
transports  sailed  in  tempestuous  weather  6om  the  port  oi  Pisa, 
hi  Tuscany,  and  steered  their  course  to  the  little  island  cf 
Gapraria;  which  had  borrowed  that  name  from  the  wild 
goats,  its  original  inhabitants,  whose  place  was  now  occupied 
by  a  new  colony  of  a  strange  and  savage  appearance.  "  The 
whole  island  (says  an  ingenious  traveller  of  those  times)  is 
filled,  or  rather  defiled,  by  men  who  fly  from  the  light  The^ 
call  themselves  Monks,  or  solitaries,  because  they  choose  tu 
live  alone,  without  any  witnesses  of  their  actions.  They  fear 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  from  the  apprehension  of  losing  tiiem ; 
and,  lest  they  should  he  miserable,  they  embrace  a  life  of 
voluntary  wretchedness.  How  ahsurd  is  their  choice!  how 
perverse  their  understanding!  to  dread  the  evils,  without 
being  able  to  support  the  blessings,  of  the  human  condition. 
Either  this  melancholy  madness  is  the  effect  of  disease,  or 
else  the  consciousness  of  guilt  urges  these  unhappy  men  to 
exercise  on  their  own  hodies  the  tortures  which  are  in^ted 
on  furtive  slaves  by  the  hand  of  justice.**^  Such  was  the 
contempt  of  a  profane  magistrate  for  the  monks  of  Gapraria, 
who  were  revered,  by  the  pious  Mascezel,  as  the  chosen 
servants  of  God.**    Some  of  them  were  persuaded,  by  his 

A 

**  Olaadian,  BelL  Oild.  416 — 423.    The  change  of  discipline  allowed 
him  to  wse  indifferently  the  names  of  Legio,  Cohortf  Manipulus,    See 


the  Notitia  Jmpeni,  S.  88,  40. 


about  Cadmus,  soldiers,  firaDkly  owns  that  Stilicho  sent  a  small  army 
lest  the  rebels  should  fly,  ne  timeare  times,  (i.  Cons.  Stilidi.  1.  L  81.4 
Ac) 

**  Claud  RutiL  Numatian.  Itinerar.  i  489—448.  He  afterwards 
(515-— 526)  mentions  a  reli^ous  madman  on  the  Isle  of  Goreooa.  For 
such  profane  remarks,  Rutilius  and  his  accoinplioes  are  styled,  by  hia 
commentator,  Barthiua,  rabiosi  canes  diabolL  Tillemont  (M^m.  Eccles 
tom.  zii  p.  471)  more  calmly  observes,  that  the  unbelieving  poe* 
praises  where  he^neans  to  censure. 

*^  Orodus,  L  vii  c  86,  p.  664^  Aiqe^tin  commends  two  of  these 
■avage  saints  of  the  Isle  of  G-aats,  (episi  Izxxl  apud  Tillemont,  Mink 
Bodes,  torn,  ziii  p  817,  anl  Baronius,  Annal  Eodes.  A.  D.  898 
Ko.6l.) 
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entreaties,  to  embark  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  it  is  observed, 
to  tbe  prause  of  the  Roman  genera],  that  his  days  and  nights 
were  employed  in  prayer,  fasting,  and  the  occupation  of  singing 
psalms.  The  devout  leader,  who,  with  such  a  reinforcement, 
appeared  confident  of  victory,  avoided  the  dangerous  rocks  of 
Corsica,  coasted  along  the  eastern  side  of  Sardinia,  and  secured 
his  ships  against  the  violence  of  the  south  wind,  by  casting 
anchor  in  the  safe  and  capadous  harbor  of  Cagliari,  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  African 
shores.** 

'  Gildo  was  prepared  to  resist  the  invasion  with  all  the  forces 
of  Africa.  By  the  liberality  of  his  ^fts  and  promises,  he 
endeavored  to  secure  the  doubtful  allegiance  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  whilst  he  attracted  to  his  standard  the  distant  tribes  of 
Gsetulia  and  Ethiopia.  He  proudly  reviewed  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  and  boasted,  with  the  rash  presumption 
which  is  the  forerunner  of  disgrace,  that  bis  numerous  cavalry 
would  trample  under  their  horses'  feet  the  troops  of  Mascezel, 
and  involve,  in  a  cloud  of  burning  sand,  the  iiatives  of  the  cold 
re^ons  of  Gaul  and  Germany.**  But  the  Moor,  who  com- 
manded the  legions  of  Honorius,  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  mannero  of  his  countrymen,  to  entertain  any  serious  appre- 
hension of  a  naked  and  disorderly  host  of  Barbarians ;  whose 
left  arm,  instead  of  a  shield,  was  protected  only  by  a  mantle ; 
who  were  totally  disarmed  as  soon  as  they  had  darted  their 
javelin  from  their  right  hand ;  and  whose  horses  had  never 
been  taught  to  bear  the  control,  or  to  obey  the  guidance,  of 
the  bridle.  He  fixed  his  camp  of  five  thousand  veterans  in 
the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  and,  after  the  delay  of  three 
days,  gave  the  signal  of  a  general  engagement."  As  Mascezel 
advanced  before  the  front  with  fair  offers  of  peace  and  pardon, 
he  encountered  one  of  the  foremost  standard-bearers  of  the 
Africans,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  yield,  struck  him  on  the  arm 

^  Here  the  first  book  of  the  Gildonic  war  is  terminated  The  rest 
of  ClaudiaD's  poem  has  been  lost ;  imd  we  are  ignorant  haw  or  wJMf 
ihe  army  made  good  Iheir  landing  in  Africa. 

^  Oromos  must  be  responsible  for  the  account.  The  presumption 
of  Gildo  and  his  yarions  train  of  Barbarians  is  celebrated  by  Glaudinn, 
<*.  Cons.  StiL  L  L  846—866.) 

*'  St  Ambrose,  who  had  been  dead  abont  a  year,  revealed,  in  a 
vinon,  the  time  and  place  of  the  victory.  Mascezel  afterwards  related 
llB  dream  to  Fatdinus,  the  original  biographer  of  the  Bomt,  froxk  whom 
it  might  easily  pass  to  Orosius. 
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with  his  sword.  The  arm,  and  the  standard,  sunk  under  th« 
weight  of  the  U>w ;  and  the  imaginary  act  of  submission  was 
hastily  repeated  by  all  the  standards  of  the  line.  At  this  signal 
the  disaffected  cohorts  proclaimed  the  name  of  their  lawful 
sovereign ;  the  Barbarians,  astonished  by  the  defection  of  their 
Roman  allies,  dispersed,  according  to  th^r  custom,  in  tumult- 
uary flight ;  and  Masoezel  obtained  the  honors  of  an  easy,  and 
almost  bloodless,  victory.*^  The  tyrant  escaped  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  the  sea-shore ;  and  threw  himself  into  a  small 
vessel,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  in  safety  some  friendly  port 
of  the  empire  of  the  East;  but  the  ol^tinacy  of  the  wind 
drove  him  back  into  the  harbor  of  Tabraca,'*  which  had 
acknowledged,  with  the  rest  of  the  province,  the  dominion  of 
Honorius,  and  the  authority  of  his  lieutenant  The  inhabitants, 
as  a  proof  of  their  repentance  and  loyalty,  seized  and  confined 
the  person  of  Gildo  in  a  dungeon ;  and  his  own  despair  saved 
him  from  th^  intolerable  torture  of  supporting  the  presence  of 
an  injured  and  victorious  brother.*'  The  captives  and  the 
spoib  of  Africa  were  laid  ^t  the  feet  of  the  emperor;  but 
Stilicho,  whose  moderation  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and 
more  sincere,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  still  affected  to  consult 
the  laws  of  the  republic;  and  referred  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  the  judgment  of  the  most  illustrious  crimi- 
nals.^ Their  trial  was  public  and  solemn ;  but  the  judges,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  obsolete  and  precarious  jurisdiction,  were 
impatient  to  punish  the  African  magistrates,  who  had  inter- 
cepted the  subsistence  of  the  Roman  people.  The  rich  and 
guilty  province  was  oppressed  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  who 
had  a  visible  interest  to  multiply  the  number  of  the  accom- 

'^  Zosimus  (L  v.  p.  803)  supposes  an  obstinate  combat ;  but  the  nar- 
rative of  Orosius  appears  to  conceal  a  real  fact,  under  the  disguise  of  a 
cniraele. 

*'  Tabraca  lay  between  the  two  Hippos,  (Oellarius,  torn,  il  p.  1 12; 
D'Anville,  torn,  iil  p.  84.)  Orosius  has  distinctly  named  the  field 
«f  battle,  but  our  ignorance  cannot  define  the  precise  situation. 

"  The  death  of  Gildo  is  expressed  by  Glaudian  (l  Cons.  StiL  I  867) 
uid  his  best  interpreters,  Zosimus  and  Orosius. 

^*  Glaudian  (ii.  Cons.  Stilich.  99 — 119)  describes  their  trial  (tremuit 

4)U08  Africa  nuper,  cernunt  rostra  reos,)  and  applauds  the  restoration 

of  the  ancient  constitution.    It  is  here  that  he  mtroduces  the  fiunoui 

eentence,  so  familiar  to  the  friends  of  despotism : 

'         Nonqaam  libertas  gralior  ezstat,       •  ^ 
Quam  sub  rage  pio. 

Bat  the  freedom  which  depends  on  royal  piety,  scarcely  deserves  tha 
appellation. 
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plioes  of  Gildo ;  and  if  an  edict  of  Honorius  seems  to  died 
the  malidoiifi  industry  of  informers,  a  subsequent  edicts  at  the 
distance  of  ten  years,  continues  and*  renews  the  proaecntion  of 
the  offences  which  had  been  committed  in  the  time  of  the 
general  rebellion.**  The  adherents  of  the  tyrant  who  escaped 
the  first  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  judges,  might  derive 
some  consolation  from  the  tragic  &te  of  his  brother,  who  could 
never  obtain  his  pardon  for  the  extraordinary  services  which  he 
had  performed.  After  he  had  finished  an  important  war  in 
the  space  of  a  single  winter,  Mascezel  was  received  at  the  court 
of  Milan  with  loud  applause,  affected  gratitude,  and  secret 
Jealousy ;  **  and  his  death,  which,  perhaps,  was  the  effect  of 
accident,  has  been  considered  as  the  crime  of  Stilicho.  In  the 
passage  of  a  bridge,  the  Moorish  prince,  who  accompanied  the 
master-general  of  the  West,  was  suddenly  thrown  from  his 
horse  into  the  river ;  the  officious  haste  of  the  attendants  was 
restrained  by  the  cruel  and  perfidious  smile  which  they  ob- 
served on  the  countenance  of  Stilicho ;  and  while  they  delayed 
the  necessary  assistance,  the  unfortunate  Mascezel  was  irre« 
ooverably  drowned.** 

The  joy  of  the  African  triumph  was  happily  connected 
with  the  nuptials  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  of  his  cousin 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho :  and  this  equal  and  honorable 
alliance  seemed  to  invest  the  powerful  minister  with  the 
authority  of  a  parent  over  his  submissive  pupil.  The  muse 
of  Claudian  was  not  silent  on  this  propitious  day;**  he  sung, 
in  various  and  lively  strains,  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pair ; 
and  the  glory  of  me  hero,  who  confirmed  their  union,  and 
supported  their  throne.  The  ancient  fables  of  Greece,  which 
had  almost  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  religious  faith,  were 
saved  from  oblivion  by  the  genius  of  poetry.  The  picture  of 
the  Cyprian  grove,  the  seat  of  harmony  and  love ;  the  trium- 
phant progress  of  Venus  over  her  native  seas,  and  the  mild 


**  See  the  Theodosian  Code,  L  ix.  tit  zxxiz.  leg.  8,  tit  zL  leg.  19. 

*^  Stilicho,  who  claimed  an  equal  share  in  all  the  victories  of  Thoo- 
^osius  and  his  son,  particularly  asserts,  that  Africa  was  recovered  by 
the  wisdom  pf  his  counsels,  (sea  an  inscription  produced  by  Baronius.) 

"  I  have  softened  the  narrative  of  Zosimus,  which,  in  its  ciude 
simplicity,  is  almost  incredible,  ^L  v.  p.  803.)  Orosius  damns  the  vio* 
torious  general  (p.  638)  for  violatmg  the  right  of  sanctuary. 

**  Claudian,  as  the  poet  laureate,  composed  a  serious  and  elaboratu 
•pithalamium  of  840  hues;  besides  some  gay  Fesoennines,  which  wsm 
•ui^,  in  a  more  licentious  tone,  on  the  wedaing  night 
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inflaenoe  which  her  presence  diflused  in  the  palace  of  Milan, 
express  to  every  age  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  heart,  in 
the  just  and  pleasing  language  of  allegorical  fiction.  But  the 
amorous  impatience  which  Olaudian  attributes  to  the  young 
prince,**  must  exdte  the  smiles  of  the  court ;  and  his  beau- 
teous spouse  (if  she  deserved  the  praise  of  beauty)  had  not 
much  to  fear  or  to  hope  from  the  passions  of  her  lover. 
Honorius  was  only  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age ;  Serena, 
the  mother  of  his  bride,  deferred,  by  art  or  persuasion,  the 
consummation  of  the  royal  nuptials ;  Maria  died  a  vir^n,  after 
she  had  been  ten  years  a  wife ;  and  the  chastity  of  the  em- 
peror was  secured  by  the  coldness,  or,  perhaps,  the  debility, 
of  his  constitution.**  His  subjects,  who  attentively  studied  the 
character  of  their  young  sovereign,  discovered  that  Honorius 
was  without  passions,  and  consequently  without  talents ;  and 
that  his  feeble  and  languid  disposition  was  alike  incapable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  bis  rank,  or  of  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  his^e.  In  his  early  youth  he  made  some  progress  in  the 
exercises  of  riding  and  drawing  the  bow :  but  he  soon  relin- 
quished these  fatiguing  occupations,  and  the  amusement  of 
feeding  poultry  be^me  the  serious  and  daily  care  of  the  mon- 
arch of  the  West,"  who  resigned  the  reins  of  empire  to  the 
firm  and  skilful  hand  of  his  guardian  Stilicho.  The  experience 
of  history  will  countenance  the  suspicion  that  a  prince  who 
was  bom  in  the  purple,  received  a  worse  education  than  the 
meanest  peasant  of  his  dominions ;  and  that  the  ambitious 
minister  suffered  him  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  without 
attempting  to  excite  h\»  courage,  or  to  enlighten  his  under- 
standing.*^   The  predecessors  of  Honorius  were  accustomed 


Calet  obvius  ire 


Jam  prinoepe,  tardumque  cupit  discedere  solem. 
Nobilis  baud  aliter  aonipes, 

(De  Nuptiifl  Honor,  et  Marise,  287,)  and  more  freely  in  the  Fesccnninoi 
112—116.) 

Dices,  O  quoties,  hoc  luihi  dulcius 

Quam  flavos  decies  vincere  Sarmataa. 
.       ..... 

Tarn  Tictor  madido  prosllias  toro, 

Nooturni  referens  yalnefa  pr»lU. 

**  See  Zosimns,  L  v.  p.  S38. 

'^  Frocopius  de  Belt  Gk>thioo,  1. 1.  c  2.    I  have  borrowed  the  gV4 
Aral  practice  of  Honorius,  withoat  adopting  the  singular,  and.  iade^iji, 
iaptobable  tale,  which  is  related  by  the  Greek  historian. 

**  The  lessons  of  Theododus,  or  rather  Claudian,  fir.  Cons.  Honor 
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to  animate  by  their  example,  or  at  least  by  their  presence,  the 
valor  of  the  l^ons ;  and  the  dates  of  their  laws  attest  the 
perpetual  actiyitj  of  their  motions  through  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  world.  But  the  son  of  Theodosius  passed  the 
slumber  of  his  life,  a  captive  in  his  palaee,  a  stranger  in  his 
country,  ancl  the  patient,  almost  the  indifferent,  spectator  of 
the  ruin  of  the  Western  empire,  which  was  repeatedly  attacked, 
and  finally  subverted,  by  the  arms  of  the  Barbarians.  In 
the  eventful  history  of  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  it  will 
seldom  be  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  ue  emperor 
Honorius. 


214—418,)  might  conipoae  a  fina  initRiitian  lor  th«  ftitore  ptfnoe  of  a 
great  and  free  Dfttion.  It  was  fiir  abore  Honoritia,  and  his  d^gwMtata 
■ulyeekiL 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

inVOLT    or    THB     GOTHS.  —  THET    PLUNDKft     GR«EOK.  —  IW© 
GREAT    nnrASXOKS   OF  TTALT  BT  AtARIO   AND  RADAOAIBtTS. 

THET'    ark    repulsed     BT    STiLICfiO. THE      GERMAKB 

OVERRtm    GAUL.  —  UStmPATIOlT    OV    OONSTANTINE    tS  THE 
WEST. DISGRACE   AND   DEATH   OF   8TILICH0. 

If  tlii&  subjects  of  Rome  could  be  ignorant  of  their  obliga- 
tionstotbe  great  Theodosius,  they  were  too  soon  convinced, 
how  painfullj  the  spirit  and  abilities  of  their  deceased  em- 
peror had  supported  the  frail  and  mouldering  edifice  of  the 
republic.  He  died  in  the  month  of  January ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  the  Gothic  nation  was  in 
arms.*  The  Barbarian  auxiliaries  erected  their  independent 
standard ;  and  boldly  avowed  the  hostile  designs,  which  thej 
had  long  cherished  in  their  ferocious  minds.  Their  country- 
men, who  had  been  condemned,  by  the  conditions  of  the  last 
treaty,  to  a  Ufe  of  tranquillity  and  labor,  deserted  their  &rms 
At  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  eagerly  resumed  the 
weapons  which  they  had  reluctantly  laid  down.  The  barriers 
of  the  Danube  were  thrown  open ;  the  savage  warriors  of 
Scythia  issued  from  their  forests ;  and  the  uncommon  severity 
of  the  winter  allowed  the  poet  to  remark,  "  that  they  rolled 
their  ponderous  wagons  over  the  broad  and  icy  back  of  the 
indignant  river." "  The  unhappy  natives  of  the  orovinces  to 
the  south  of  the  Danube  submitted  to  the  calamities,  which, 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  were  almost  growu  familiar  to 
their  imagination ;  and  the  various  troops  of  Barbarians,  who 
gloried  in  the  Gothic  name,  were  irregularly  spread  from  the 

'  The  revolt  of  the  Goths,  and  the  blockade  of  ConstantiDople,  art 
distinctly  mentioQed  hv  Claudian,  (in  RufiaL  il  1 — 100,)  Zoeimus,  (L  r. 
292,)  and  Jornandes,  (de  Rebus  Getids,  c  29.) 

•  Alii  per  toga  ferocis 

Panubii  solidata  ruunt ;  ezpertaque  remia 
FraDgunt  stagna  rotis. 

Chmdian  and  Ovid  often  amuse  their  fancy  by  interdumfliingthe  meta^ 
phors  and  properties  of  liquid  water,  and  9olid  ice.  Mudi  fidse  wit  luw 
oeen  ezpendea  in  this  easy  exercise. 
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iN9od^  shores  of  Dalmataii,  to  the  walb  of  Constantinople*' 
The  interruption,  or  at  least  the  diminution,  of  the  subsidy, 
which  the  Goths  had.  received  ffom  the  prudent  liberality  of 
Theodosius,  was  the  spedons  pretence  of  their  revolt :  the 
affix>nt  was  imbittered  by  their  contempt  for  the  unwarlike 
sons  of  Theodosius;  and  their  resentment  was  inflamed  by 
the  weaimess,  or  treachery,  of  the  minister  of  Arcadius. 
The  frequent  visits  of  Rufinus  to  the  camp  of  the  Barbarians 
whose  arms  and  apparel  he  aflfected  to  imitate,  were  consid 
ered  as  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilty  correspondence, 
and  the  public  enemv,  from  a  motive  either  of  gratitude  or 
of  policy,  was  attentive,  amidst  the  general  devastation,  to 
spare  the  private  estates  of  the  unpopular  praefect  The 
Qoths,  instead  of  being  impelled  by  the  blind  and  headstrong 
passions  of  their  duefii,  were  now  directed  by  the  bold  and 
artful  genius  of  Alaric.  That  renowned  leader  was  descend- 
ed from  the  noble  race  of  the  Bialti ;  ^  which  yielded  only  to 
the  royal  dignity  of  the  Amali :  he  had  solicited  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  armies;  and  the  Imperial  court  pro- 
voked him  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  their  refusal,  and  the 
importance  of  their  loss.  Whatever  hopes  might  be  enter- 
tained of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  judicious  gen- 
eral soon  abandoned  an  impracticable  enterprise.  In  the 
midst  of  a  dividedr  court  and  a  discontented  people,  the 
emperor  Arcadius  was  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  the  Gothic 
arms ;  but  the  want  of  wisdom  and  valor  was  supplied  by  the 
strength  of  the  dty ;  and  the  fortifications,  both  of  the  sea 
and  land,  might  securely  brave  tbe  impotent  and  random 
darts  of  the  Barbarians.  Alaric  disdained  to  trample  any 
longer  on  the  prostrate  and  ruined  countries  of  Thrace  and 
Dacia,  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  plentiful  harvest  of  fame 
( '■ 

'  Jerom,  torn.  L  p.  26.  He  endeavorB  to  coitifort  his  fridod  Heliodo* 
ruB,  biabop  of  Altinmn,  for  the  loss  of  his  nephew,  Kepotiaii,  by  a  curiotis 
recapitulation  of  all  the  pablic  and  private  misfoxiunes  of  the  times. 
See  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccles.  torn.  zii.  p.  200,  &c. 

*  Maltha  or  bold:  origo  mirifica,  says  Jornandes,  (a  29.)  This  illus- 
trious race  long  continued  to  flourish  in  France,  in  the  Gothic  province 
of  Septimania,  or  Languedoc ;  under  the  corrupted  appellatioa  of  £oax  : 
and  a  branch  of  that  family  afterwardi  settled  in  the  kingdom  cf  Na 
pies  (Grotius  in  Prolegom.  ad  Hist  Gothic,  p.  6&)  The  lords  of  Bani; 
near  Aries,  and  of  seventy-nine  subordinate  palaces,  were  independent 
ef  the  counts  of  Provence,  (LoHguerue,  Description  de  la  IVanM^  tem. 
L  PL  867.) 
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and  riches  in  a.provinoe  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  tmr* 
ages  d  war/ 

The  character  of  the  civil  and  mili^^aiy  officers,  on  whpm 
Rufinus  had  devolred  the  govemment  of  Greece,  confirmed 
the  public  suspicion,  that  he  had  betrayed  the  ancient  seat,  of 
freedom  and  learning  to  the  Gothic  invader.  The  piXKXHttul 
Antiochus  was  the  unworthy  son  of  a  respectable  &ther ;  and 
Gerontius,  ,who  commanded  the  provincial  troops,  was  much 
better  qualified  to  execute  the  oppressive  orders  of  a  tyrant, 
than  to  defend,  with  courage  and  ability,  a  country  most 
remarkably  fortified  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Alaric  had  trav- 
ersed,  withQut  resistance,  the  plains,  of  Macedonia  and  Thea- 
saly,  as  for  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Oeta,  a  steep  and  woody 
range  of  hills,  almost  impervious  to  his  cavalry.  .  They 
stretched  fix>m  east  to  west,  to  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore ; 
and  left,  between  ihe  precipice  and  the  Msdiali  Gul^  an  inter* 
val  of  three  hundred  feet,  which,  in  some  places,  was  con- 
tracted to  a  road  capable  of  admitting  only  a  nngle  carriage.* 
In  this  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas  and  the 
three  hundred  Spartans  had  gloriously  devoted  their  liv^  the 
Goths  might  have  been  stopped,  or  destroyed,  by  a  skilful 
general;  and  perhaps  the  view  of  that  sacred  spot  might 
have  kindled  some  sparks  of  militajry  ardor  ii^  the  breasts  of 
the  degenerate  Greeks.  The  troops  which  had  been  posted 
to  defend  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  retired,  as  they  were 
directed,  without  attempting  to  disturb  the  secure  and  rapid 
passa^  of  Alaric;^  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Phods  and 
ISoeotia  were  instantly  covered  by  a .  deluge  of  Barbarians 
who  massacred  the  males  of  an  age  to  beat  arms,  and  drove 
away  the  beautifal  females,  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  of  ^<s 
flaming  villages.  The  travellers,  who  visited  Greece  several 
years  afterwards,  could  easily  discover  the  deep  and  bloody 
traces  of  the  march  of  the  Goths;  and  Thebes  was  less 
indebted  for  her  preservation  to  the  strength  of  her  seven 


*  ZoftimuB  (L  v.  p.  898 — 296)  is  onr  best  ginde  for  the  conquest  of 
Greece :  but  the  hints  and  allusion  of  Claudian  are  so  many  rays  of 
historic  light 

*  Compare  Herodotus  {I  vil  c  176)  and  livy,  (xxxvL  16.)  The 
aarrow  entrance  of  Greecis  was  probamy  enlarged  by  each  successire 
raridier. 

*  He  passed,  says  Eunapius,  (in  Yit.  Philosoph.  p.  93,  edit  ComiD*> 
Un,  1696,)  through  the  straits,  Sii  r&v  nvXw  (of  ThermopyUe)  wfytiXBtw, 
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gates^  thftD  to  the  eager  haste  of  Alaric,  who  advanced  to 
oecnpy  the  city  of  Athens,  and  the  important  harbor  of  the 
FirsBUs.  The  same  impatience  urged  him  to  prevent  the 
dehiy  and  danger  of  a  si^e,  by  the  offer  of  a  capitulation ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  heard  the  voice  of  the  Gothic 
herald,  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  deliver  the  greatest 
part  of  their  wealth,  as  die  rtosom  of  the  city  of  Minerva 
and  its  inhabitants.  The  treaty  wisus  ratified  by  solemn  oaths, 
and  observed  with  mutual  fidelity.  The  Gk)thic  prince,  with 
a  small  and  select  train,  was  admitted  within  the  walls;  he 
indulged  Mmself  in  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  accepted  a 
8f4enaid  babquet,  which  was  provided  by  the  magistrate,  and 
adfe<sted  to  show  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  manners  of 
civilized  nations.*  But  the  whole  territory  of  Attica,  from 
the  promontory  of  Sunium  to  the  town  of  Megara,  was 
blasted  by  his  baleful  presence;  and,  if  we  may  use  the 
comparison  of  a  contemporary  philosopher,  Athens  itself 
resembled  the  bleeding  and  enopty  skin  of  a  slaughtered  vic- 
tim. The  distance  l]^tween  Megara  and  Ck>rinth  could  not 
much  exceed  thirty  miles ;  but  the  had  road^  an  expressive 
name,  which  it  still  bears  among  the  Greeks,  was,  or  might 
easily  have  been  made,  impassable  for  the  march  of  an  ene- 
my. The  thick  and  gloomy  woods  of  Mount  Oithaeron  cov- 
ered the  inland  country  ;  the  Sdronian  rocks  approached  the 
water's  edge,  and  hung  over  the  narrow  and  winding  path, 
which  was  confined  above  six  miles  along  the  sea-shore.' 
The  passage  of  those  rocks,  so  in&mous  in  every  age,  was 
terminated  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  a  small  body  of 
6rm  and  intrepid  soldiers  might  have  successfully  defended  a 

*  In  obedience  to  Jerom  and  daudian,  (in  Rufin.  1.  iL  191,)  I  have 
mixed  some  darker  colors  in  Hie  mild  representation  of  Zosimus,  who 
wished  to  soften  the  calamities  of  Athens. 

Nee  ten,  Cecropias  Uaxiatent  Yincnla  matres. 

Synesius  (Epist.  dyl  p.  272,  edit  Petav.)  observes,  that  Athens,  whose 
sufferings  he  impntes  to  the  prooonsuFs  avarice,  was  at  that  time  less 
fittnons  lor  her  schools  of  plalosophy  ihto  for  ber  tnule  of  honey. 

•  — ; —  Vallata  man  Scironia  rupes, 

St  duo  continuo  connectens  aequora  mm*o 

Isthmos. 
•  Olaudian  de  BeL  Getico,  188. 

The  Scironian  rocks  are  described  by  Pausanias,  (I  i  c.  44,  p.  Itfl^ 
•dit  Kuhii,)  and  our  modern  travellers,  Whe^er  (p486)  and  Ghandkir, 
(pi  298.)    Hadrian  made  the  road  passable  for  two  carriages. 

YOL.  in. — ^I 
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lemporary  intrenchment  of  five  or  six  miles  from  the  loniat 
to  the  .^ean  Sea.  The  confidence  of  the  cities  of  Pelopon* 
nesus  in  their  natural  rampart^  had  tempted  them  to  neglect 
the  care  of  their  antique  walls ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  Roman 
governors  had  exhausted  and  betrayed  the  unhappy  prov- 
mce/*  Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta,  yielded  without  resistance  to 
the  arms  of  the  Goths ;  and  the  most  fortunate  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  saved,  by  death,  from  beholding  the  slavery  of 
their  families  and  Uie  conflagration  of  their  cities."  The 
vases  and  statues  were  distributed  among  the  Barbarians,  with 
more  regard  to  the  value  of  the  materiab,  than  to  the  elegance 
of  the  workmanship ;  the  female  captives  submitted  to  the 
laws  of  war ;  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  was  the  reward  of 
valor;  and  the  Greeks  could  not  reasonably  complain  of  an 
abuse  which  was  justified  by  the  example  of  the  heroic  times.** 
The  descendants  of  that  extraordinary  people,  who  had  con- 
sidered valor  and  disdpline  as  the  walls  of  Sparta,  no  longcfi 
remembered  the  generous  reply  of  their  ancestors  to  an  inva- 
der more  formiidable  than  Alaric.  "If  thou  art  a  god,  thou 
wilt  not  hurt  those  who  have  never  injured  thee ;  if  thou  art 
a  man,  advance : — and  thou  wilt  find  men  equal  to  thyself."  " 
From  Thermopylae  to  Sparta,  the  leader  of  the  Goths  pursued 
his  victorious  march  without  encountering  any  mortal  antago- 
nists :  but  one  of  the  advocates  of  expiring  Paganism  has 
confidently  asserted,  that  the  walls  of  Athens  were  guarded 
by  the  goddess  Minerva,  with  her  formidable  ^gis,  and  by 

"  Claudian  (in  Rufin.  L  il  186,  and  de  BeHo  Getico,  011,  Ac) 
vaguely,  though  forcibly,  delineates  the  scene  of  rapine  and  destruc- 
tion. 

*^  TpU  iioKopes  Aavaoi  koI  Ttrpaucts^  Ac.  These  generous  lines  of  Ho- 
mer (Odyss.  L  y.  806)  were  transcribed  by  one  of  the  captiye  youths 
of  Corinth :  and  the  tears  of  Mummius  may  proye  that  the  ruae  eoo- 
queror,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  yalue  or  an  original  picture,  pos- 
sessed the  Forest  source  of  good  taste,  a  benevolent  heart,  (Plutarch, 
Symposiac  L  iz.  torn,  il  p.  737,  edit  WecheL) 

^'  Homer  perpetually  describes  the  exemplary  patience  of  those 
female  captives,  who  gaye  their  charms,  and  eyen  their  hearts,  to 
(he  murderers  of  their  Others,  brothers,  Ac  Such  a  passion  (of 
Eriphile  for  Achilles)  is  touched  with  admirable  dehcacy  by  Ra 
cine. 

"  Plutarch  (in  Pyrrho,  tom.  il  p.  4T4,  edit  Brian)  ciyes  the  gen« 
ine  answer  in  the  Laconic  dialect  Pyrrhus  attacked  Sparta  witk 
26,000  foot  2000  horse,  and  24  elephants,  and  the  defence  of  that  opeo 
town  is  a  fine  oomment  on  the  laws  of  Lyeurgus,  eyen  in  tfie  last  stsfi 
of  decay. 
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the  angij  phantom  of  Achilles;*^  and  that  the  conqueror 
was  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  the  hostile  deities  of  Greece. 
In  an  age  of  miracles,  it  would  perhaps  be  unjust  to  dispute 
the  daim  of  the  historian  Zodmus  to  the  common  benefit : 
jet  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  the  mind  of  Alaric  was  ill 
prepared  to  receive,  either  in  sleeping  or  waking  visions,  the 
mipressions  of  Greek  superstition.  The  songs  of  Homer, 
and  the  &me  of  Achilles,  had  probably  never  reached  the  ear 
of  the  illiterate  Bdrbafian;  and  the  Christian  faith,  which 
he  had  devoutly  embraced,  taught  him  to  despise  the  imagi- 
nary deities  of  Rome  and  Athens.  The  invasion  of  the  Goths, 
instead  of  vindicating  the  honor,  contributed,  at  least  acci- 
dentally, to  extirpate  the  last  remains  of  Paganism :  and  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  which  had  subsisted  eighteen  hundred 
years,  did  not  survive  the  destruction  of  Eleusis,  and  the  calam- 
ities of  Greece." 

The  last  hope  of  a  people  who  could  no  longer  depend  od 
their  arms,  their  gods,  or  thehr  sovereign,  was  placed  in  the 
powerful  assistance  of  the  generaT  of  the  West ;  and  Stilicho, 
who  had  not  been  permitted  to  repulse,  advanced  to  chastise, 
the  invaders  of  Greece."  A  numerous  fleet  was  equipped  in 
the  ports  of  Italy ;  and  the  troops,  after  a  short  and  prosper- 
ous navigation  over  the  Ionian  Sea,  were  safely  disembarked 
on  the  isthmus,  near  the  ruins  of  Corinth.  The  woody  and 
mountainous  country  of  Arcadia,  the  fabulous  residence  of 
Pan  and  the  Dryads,  became  the  scene  of  a  long  and  doubt- 
ful conflict  between  the  two  generals  not  unworthy  of  each 
other.  The  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  Roman  at  length 
prevailed ;  and  the  Goths,  after  sustaining  a  considerable  loss 
from  disease  and  desertion,  gradually  retreated  to  the  lofty 
mountain  of  Pholoe,  near  the  sources  of  the  Peneus,  and  on 

^*  Sudi,  perhaps,  as  Homer  (Iliad»  zz.  164)  had  so  nobly  painted 
him. 

**  Eunapius  (in  Yit  Phllosoph.  p.  90—93)  intimates  that  a  troop  of 
monks  betrayed  Greece,  and  followed  the  Qothic  camp.* 

'*  For  Stihcho'a  Greek  war,  compare  the  honest  narrative  of  ZoBimus 
(L  V.  p.  296,  296)  with  the  curious  circumstantial  flattery  of  CSaudian, 
(I  Cons.  StiUch.  L  i  172— 186,  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  469—487.)  As  the  event 
was  not  glorious^  it  is  artfully  thrown  into  the  shade. 


•  The  expression  is  curious:  TocafJraj  aitw  rhs  irvXas  hiriSei^^  rrii  *  E^X^ 
ff«  rwv  r&  ^acd  lu&ria  ^tfvruv,  dKoXvrai  irpo<nrapstatX96vT(aVt  kir0eta,  VK 
MuL  t  i.  p.  53,  edit  Bcnssonade.— M. 
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the  frontieis  of  Elis;  a  sacred  (Sottntry,  winch  had  fonnerly 
been  exempted  from  ttie  calamitiee  of  war/^  The  camp  o€ 
ihe  Barbarians  was  immediate^  besieged;  the  waters  of  the 
-iver"  were  diverted  into  anOwr  dliumd;  and  while  the^ 
oibored  under  the  intolerable  pressure  of  thirst  and  hunger,  a 
strong  line  of  circumvallation  was  fonned  to  prevent  their 
escape.  After  these  precautions,  Stili6ho,  too  confident  of 
victory,  retired  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  in  thd  theatrical  games, 
and  lasdviotts  dances,  of  the  Greeks ;  his  soldiers,  deserting 
theif  standards,  spread  themselves  over  the  obuntry  of  their 
allies,  which  they  stripped  of  all  that  had  been  saved  jfrom  the 
rapacious  hands  of  the  enemy.  Alaric  appears  to  have  seised 
the  £Avorable  moment  to  execute  one  of  those  hardy  enteif* 
prises,  in  which  the  abilities  of  It  g^erai  are  displayed  with 
more  genuine  lustre,  than  in  the  tunlult  of  a  day  of  battle. 
To  extricate  himself  from  the  prison  of  Peloponnesus,  it  was 
necessaiy  that  he  should  pierce  the  int^enchments  which  sur- 
rounded his  camp;  that  he  should  perform  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  march  of  thirty  miles,  as  &r  as  the  Gulf  of  Cor- 
inth ;  and  that  he  should  transpoit  his  troops,  lus  captives,  and 
his  spoil,  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  nartow  iDtef-» 
val  between  Rhium  and  the  opposite  shore,  is  at  least  half  a 
mile  in  breadth."  The  operations  of  Alaric  must  have  been 
secret,  prudent,  and  rapid;  since  the  Roman  general  was 
eonfounded  by  tiie  intelligence,  that  the  Goths,  who  had 
duded  his  efforts,  were  in  full  possession  of  the  important 
province  of  Epirus^    This  unfortunate  delay  allowed  Alaric 


"  The  troops  who  marched  through  Elis  delivered  up  their  arms. 
This  security  enriched  the  Eleans,  who  were  lovers  of  a  rural  life. 
Riches  begat  pride:  they  disdamed  their  privilege,  and  they  suffered. 
Polybius  advises  them  to  retire  once  more  witMn  their  magic  circle. 
See  a  learned  and  judidous  discourse  on  the  Olympic  games,  which 
Mr.  West  has  prefixed  to  his  translataoo  of  I^dar. 

^*  Claudian  (in  iy.  Cons.  Hon.  480)  alludes  to  the  £EU!t  without  nan^ 

ing  the  river ;  perhaps  the  Alpheus,  (L  Oons.  StiL  L  i  185.) 

'  Et  Alpheos  Gettds  aagmtm  aoenis 

Ttedlor  ad  Swulos  etiamnatt  pttgit  mores. 

Fet  I  should  prefer  the  Poieus,  a  shallow  stream  in  a  wide  and  deep 
bed,  which  runs  through  Blis,  and  fiedk  into  the  sea  b^ow  OySene.  ft 
bad  been  joined  with  tibe  Alpheus  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable.  (Oel- 
larius,  torn,  i  p.  760.    Chanoler's  Travels,  p.  286.) 

"  Strabo,  L  viii  p.  617.  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  iv.  8.  Wheeler,  p.  8Q8. 
Chandler,  p.  276.  They  measure4,  from  different  points  the  distanpe 
between  the  two  lands. 
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niffident  iime  to  conclude  the  treaty,  which  he  secretly  liego- 
€ated,  with  the  ministers  of  Constantinople.  The  apprehension 
of  a  civil  war  compelled  Stilicho  to  retire,  at  the  haughty  man- 
date of  his  rivals,  from  the  dominions  of  Arcadius ;  and  he  re- 
spected, in  the  enemy  of  Rome,  the  honorable  character  of  the 
ally  and  servant  of  the  emperor  of  the  East 

A  Gh^ecian  philo8o|>her,'*  who  visited  Constantinople  soon 
after  the  death  .of  Theodosius,  published  his  liberal  opinionr 
eoncemiDg  the  duties  of  kings,  and  the  state  of  the  Itoman 
republic.  Synesius  observes,  and  deplores,  the  &tal  abuse, 
which  the  imprudent  bounty  of  the  late  emperor  had  Intro- 
duced into  the  military  service.  The  citizens  and  subjects 
had  purchased  an  exemption  from  the  indispensable  duty  of 
defending  their  country;  whidi  was  supported  by  the  arms 
of  Barbuian  mercenaries.  The  fugitives  of  Scythia  were 
permitted  to  disgrace  the  illustrious  dignities  of  the  empire ; 
their  ferocious  youth,  who  disdained  the  salutary  restraint  of 
laws,  were  more  anxious  to  acquire  the  riches,  than  to  imitate 
the  arts,  of  a  people,  the  object  of  their  contempt  and  hatred ; 
and  the  power  <k  the  Ooths  was  the  stone  of  Tantalus,  per- 
petually suspended  over  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  devoted 
state.  The  measures  which  Synesius  recommends,  are  the 
dictates  of  a  bold  and  generous  patriot  He  exhorts  the  em- 
peror to  revive  the  courage  of  his  subjects,  by  the  example  of 
manly  virtue ;  to  banish  luxury  from  the  court  and  from  the 
camp ;  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  the  Barbarian  mercenaries, 
an  army  of  men,  interested  in  the  defence  of  their  laws  and 
of  their  property ;  to  force,  in  such  a  moment  of  pubhc  dan- 
ger, the  mecnanic  from  his  shop,  and  the  philosopher  from  his 
school ;  to  roQse  the  indolent  citizen  from  his  dream  of  pleas- 
ure, and  to  amf,  for  the  protection  of  agriculture,  the  hands 
of  the  laborious  husbandman.  At  the  head  of  such  troops, 
who  might  deserve  the  name,  and  would  display  the  spirit,  of 
Romans,  he  animates  the  son  of  Theodosius  to  encounter  a 
race  of  Barbarians,  who  were  destitute  of  any  real  courage ; 
and  never  to  lay  down  his  arms,  till  he  had  chased  them  far 
away  into  the  solitudes  of  Scythia ;  or  had  reduced  them  to 

**  Synesius  pnaed  three  years  (A  D.  897—400)  at  Ck>n8taDtinople, 
AS  deputy  from  Gyrene  to  the  emperor  Arcadius.  He  presented  mm 
with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  pronomieed  before  bim  the  mstractive  ora- 
tisa  de  Regno,  (p.  1 — $2,  edit  Petar.  Paris^  1612.)  The  pbilosoi^ier 
WM  made  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  A.  D.  410,  and  died  about  430.  Bet 
TQlemoDt)  M^m.  Eccles.  torn,  zil  p.  490,  654,  688—^85. 
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the  state  of  igiiominiotts  servitude,  which  the  Laoedaemoniant 
formerly  imposed  on  the  captive  Helots.'^  The  court  of 
Arcadius  indulged  the  zeal,  applauded  the  eloquence,  and 
neglected  the  advice,  of  Sjnesius.  Perhaps  the  philosopher, 
who  addresses  the  emperor  of  the  East  in  the  language  of 
reason  and  virtue,  which  he  might  have  used  to  a  Spartan 
king,  had  not  condescended  to  form  a  practicable  sdieme, 
consistent  with  the  temper,  and  circumstances,  of  a  degener- 
ate age.  Perhaps  the  pride  of  the  ministers,  whose  business 
was  seldom  interrupted  by  reflection,  might  reject,  as  wild 
and  visionary,  every  proposal,  which  exceeded  the  measure  of 
their  capacity,  and  deviated  from  the  forms  and  precedents 
of  office.  While  the  oration  of  Synesius,  and  the  downfall  <^ 
the  Barbarians,  were  the  topics  of  popular  conversation,  an 
edict  was  published  at  Constantinople,  which  declared  the 
promotion  of  Alaric  to  the  rank  of  master-general  of  the 
Eastern  Illyricum.  The  Roman  provincials,  and  the  allies, 
who  had  respected  the  faith  of  treaties,  were  justly  indignant, 
that  the  rum  of  Greece  and  Epirus  should  be  so  liberally 
rewarded,  llie  Gothic  conqueror  was  received  as  a  lawful 
magistrate,  in  the  cities  which  he  had  so  lately  besieged.  The 
fathers,  whose  sons  he  had  massacred,  the  husbands,  whose 
wives  he  had  violated,  were  subject  to  his  authority ;  and  the 
success  of  his  rebellion  encouraged  the  ambition  of  every 
leader  of  the  foreign  mercenaries.  The  use  to  which  Alaric 
applied  his  new  command,  distinguishes  the  firm  and  judicious 
character  of  his  policy.  He  issued  his  orders  to  the  four 
magazines  and  manufactures  of  offensive  and  defensive  arms, 
Margus,  Ratiaria,  Naissus,  and  Thessalonica,  to  provide  his 
troops  with  an  extraordinary  supply  of  shields,  helmets,  swords, 
and  spears ;  the  unhappy  provincials  were  compelled  to  forge 
the  instruments  of  their  own  destruction ;  and  the  Barbarians 
removed  the  only  defect  which  had  sometimes  disappointed 
the  efforts  of  their  courage.*'    The  birth  of  Alaric,  the  glory 

**  SjDesius  de  Regno,  p.  21 — 26. 

••  ^  qui  foddera  rumpit 

Ditatur :  qm  servat,  eget :  vastator  A&iyie 
Gentifl,  et  Elpirizm  nuper  populatos  ioultam, 
Fraasidet  lUyrico:  jam,  quoB  obsedit,  amieos 
Ingreditur  muros ;  illis  responsa  datams, 
Quorum  conjugibuB  potitur,  natosque  peremit. 
jbwuiian  in  Eutrop.  1.  il  212.    Alario  applauds  his  own  policy  (de  Ball 
Qetic.  6S3-*548)  m  the  ub«  which  he  had  made  of  this  Illyriao  Juri» 
/Uctioo. 
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of  his  past  exploits,  and  the  confideiice  in  his  future  de8ig[^ 
insensibly  united  the  body  of  the  nation  under  his  victorious 
standard ;  and,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Barbarian 
chieftains,  the  master-general  of  Iliyricum  was  elevated, 
according  to .  ancient  custom,  on  a  shield,  and  solemnly  pro- 
claimed king  of  the  Visigoths."  Armed  with  this  double 
power,  seated  on  the  verge  of  the  two  empires,  he  alternately 
■old .  his  deceitful  promises  to  the  eourts  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius ;  **  till  he  declared  and  executed  his  resolution  of 
invading  the  dominions  of  the  West.  The  provinces  of 
Europe  which  belonged  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  were  already 
exhausted ;  those  of  Asia  were  inaccessible ;  and  the  strength 
of  Constantinople  had  resisted  his  attack. ,  But  he  was  tempted 
by  the  fame,  the  beauty,  the  wealth  of  Italy,  which  he  had 
twice  visited;  and  he  secretly  aspired  to  plant  the  Gothic 
standard  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  to  enrich  his  army  with 
the  accumulated  spoils  of  three  hundred  triumphs." 

The  scarcity  of  fcicts,**  and  the  uncertainty  of  dates,*^ 
oppose  our  attempts  to  describe  the  drcumstances  of  the  first 
invasion  of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Alaric.  His  march,  perhaps 
ftom  Thessalonica,  through  the  warlike  and  hostile  country 
of  Pannonia,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps ;  his  passage 
of  those  mountains,  which  were  strongly  guarded  by  troops 

"  Jomandea,  c.  29,  p.  651.  The  Gothic  historian  adds,  with  un- 
usual spirit,  Cum  suis  deliberans  suasit  suo  labore  quserere  regna,  quaro 
■lieois  per  otium  subjacere. 

Discors  odiisqne  anceps  civilibus  orbis, 

NoQ  sua  vis  tutata  diu,  dum  foedera  fallax 
Ludit^  et  alter  nas  perjuria  venditat  auhe. 

Claudian  de  Bell.  Get  565 

'*  Alpibus  Italise  ruptis  penetrabis  ad  Urbem, 

fhis  authentic  prediction  was  announced  by  Alaric,  or  at  least  by 
Olandian,  (de  BeU.  Getico,  647,)  seven  years  before  the  event.  But  as 
*t  was  not  accomplished  within  the  term  which  has  been  rashly  fixec, 
the  interpreters  escaped  through  an  ambiguous  meaning. 

'*  Our  best  materials  are  970  verses  of  Olau  iian  in  Uie  poem  on  the 
Getic  war,  and  the  beginning  of  that  which  celebrates  the  sixth  con- 
lulship  of  Honorius.  Zosimus  is  totally  silent;  and  we  are  reduced 
to  such  scraps,  or  rather  crumbs,  as  we  can  pick  from  Orosios  and  the 
Chronicles. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  gross  errors  of  Joriandes,  who  confounds 
ihe  Italian  wars  of  Alaric,  (c  29,)  his  date  of  the  consulship  of  Still: 
dio  and  Aurelian  (A  D.  400)  is  firm  and  resj^edable.  It  is  certain 
from  Claudian  ^Tiliemont,  Hist  des  Emp.  touj.  v.  p.  804)  that  the 
battle  of  Polentia  was  fought  A  P  ^8 ;  but  wft  cannot  easily  fill  tht 
utervaL 
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md  intrencbments ;  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  the  oonquesl 
of  the  provinces  of  Istiia  and  Yenetia,  appear  to  have  em 
ployed  a  considerable  time.  Unless  his  operations  were  ex 
tremely  cautious-  and  slow,  the  length  of  the  interval  would 
surest  a  probable  suspicion,  that  the  Gothic  king  retreated 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  reenforoed  his  arm^^ 
with  fresh  swarms  of  Barbarians,  before  he  again  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  Since  the  public  and  im- 
portant events  escape  the  -  diligence  of  the  historian,  he  may 
amuse  himself  with  contemplating,  for  a  moment^  the  influ- 
ence of  the  arms  of  Alaric  on  &e  fortunes  of  two  obscure 
individuals,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia  and  a  husbandman  of 
Verona.  The  learned  Rufinus,  who  was  summoned  by  his 
enemies  to  appear  before  a  Roman  synod,"  wisely  preferred 
the  dangers  of  a  besieged  city;  and  the  Barbarians,  who 
furiously  shook  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  might  save  him  from 
the  cruel  sentence  of  another  heretic,  who,  at  the  request  of 
the  same  bishops,  was  severely  whipped,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile  on  a  desert  island.**  The  old  man**  who  had 
passed  his  simple  and  innocent  life  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Verona,  was  a  stranger  to  the  quarrels  both  of  kings  and  of 
bishops ;  his  pleasures,  his  desires,  his  knowledge,  were  con- 
fined within  the  little  circle  of  his  paternal  &rm ;  and  a  staff 
supported  his  aged  steps,  on  the  same  ground  where  he  had 
sported  in  his  infancy.  Yet  even  this  humble  and  rustic  felicity 
(which  Claudian  describes  with  so  much  truth  and  feeling) 
was  still  exposed  to  the  undistinguishing  rage  of  war.  His 
trees,  bis  old  contemporary  trees,**  must  blaze  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  whole  country ;  a  detachment  of  Gothic  cavalry 

'^  Tantum  Romans  urbis  jadicium  fugis,  ut  magis  obsidionem  bar- 
baricam,  cmam  paeaiis  urbis  judicium  velis  Bustinere.  Jerom,  torn.  ii. 
p.  289.  Kufinus  understood  his  own  danger ;  the  peaceful,  city  was 
mflamed  by  the  beldam  Marcella,  and  the  rest  of  Jerom's  fSactioiL 

>' Joviman,  the  enemy  of  fasts  and  of  celibacy,  who  was  peraeci  ted 
and  insulted  by  the  furious  Jerom,  ( Jortin's  Remarks,  voL  iv.  p.  104| 
<fec.)  See  the  original  edict  of  banishment  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  i 
rvi.  tit  V.  leg.  43. 

*^  This  epigram  (de  Seue  Yeronensi  qui  suburbium  nusquam  c^es 
BUS  03t)  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing  compositions  of  Olau 
diaiu  Cowley's  imitation  (Hurd's  edition,  voL  vl  p.  241)  has  somi 
natiu  a.  and  hap{>y  strokes :  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  original  pof 
trait,  which  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  life. 

^  Jngentem  meminit  parvo  qui  germine  quercom 

iEqusBvumque  videt  consenuisse  nemos. 


0 
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miglit  sweep  awaj  huf  oottege  and  his  fimiily ;  and  the  power 
of  Alaric  could  destroy  this  happiness,  which  he  was  not  able 
either  to  taste  or  to  bestow.  ^'Fame,^'  says  the  poet,  '^en- 
circling with  terror  her  gloomy  wings,  proclaimed  the  march 
of  the  Barbarian  army,  and  Mied  Italy  with  consternation :" 
Uie  apprehensions  of  each  indiyidual  were  increased  in  just 
proportion  to  the  measure  dT  his  fortune :  and  the  most  timid, 
who  had  already  embarked  their  valuable  effects,  meditated 
their  escape  to  the  Island  of  Sicily,  or  the  African  coast 
The  public  distress  was  aggrayated  by  the  fears  and  ro 
proaenes  of  superstition.''  £yery  hour  produced  scmie  horrid 
tale  of  strange  and  portentous  accidents ;  the  Pagans  deplored 
the  neglect  of  ooiens,  and  the  interruption  of  sacrifices ;  but 
the  Christians  still  derived  some  conifort  from  the  powerful 
intercession  of  the  saints  and  martyn." 

The  emperor  Honorius  was  distinguished,  above  his  sub- 
jects, by  the  preeminence  of  fear,  as  weU  as  of  rank.  The 
pride  and  luxury  in  which  he  was  educated,  had  not  allowed 
him  to  suspect,  that  there  existed  on  the  earth  any  power 
presumptuous  enough  to  Invade  tiie  repose  of  the  successor 
of  Augustus.  The  arts  of  flattery  concealed  the  impending 
danger,  till  Alaric  approached  the  palace  of  Milan.  But 
when  the  sound  of  war  had  awakened  the  young  emperor, 
instead  of  flying  to  anns  with  the  spirit^  or  even  the  rashness, 
of  his  ^e,  he  eagerly  listened  to  those  tinfiid  counsellors,  who 
proposed  to  convey  his  sacred  person,  and  his  fidthfiil  attendr 
ants,  to  some  secure  and  distant  station  in  the  provinces  of 
GauL  Stilicho  alone '^  had  courage  and  authority  to  resist 
««ii  I ■  1 1 » ■   »i    ■■  I  ■  ■      ■  I   "I      i  I.I  1 1 1  ■    I  .  I II I  — 

A  neighboring  wood  bom  with  himBelf  he  sees, 
And  loves  his  old  oontemponuy  trees. 

Bi  this  passage,  Oowley  is  perhaps  superior  to  his  original;  and  tho 
SngUflh  poet^  who  was  a  good  botanist  has  concealed  the  oak%  under  a 
more  general  enression. 

'*  Claudian  de  BelL  Get  199 — 266.  He  may  seem  prolix:  but 
fear  and  superstition  occupied  as  large  a  space  in  the  mmds  of  the 

"  fVom  the  passages  of  Paulinus,  whidi  Baronius  has  produced, 
(AmmL  Eccles.  A.  D.  403,  No.  61,)  it  is  manifest  that  the  general 
akrm  had  pervaded  all  Italy,  as  &r  as  Nda  in  Oampama,  where  that 
famous  penitent  had  fixed  lus.  abode. 

**  Souis  teat  Stilicho,  «&&,  is  the  exclusive  commendation  which 
Claudian  bestows,  (de  BelL  Get  267,).without  condescendiqg  to  exce^ 
Am  emperor.  How  insignificant  must  Honorius  hate  appMred  in  \m 
own  court  1 
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doBg^iacefiil  measnie,  whidi  would  have  abandoned  Rome 
and  Italy  to  the  Barbarians ;  but  as  the  troops  of  the  palace 
had  been  lately  detached  to  the  Rhaetian  frontier,  and  as  the 
resource  of  new  levies  was  slow  and  precarious,  the  general 
of  the  West  could  only  promise,  that  if  the  court  of  Milan 
would  maintain  their  ground  during  his  absence,  he  would 
soon  return  with  an  army  equal  to  the  encounter  of  the  Gothic 
king.  Without  losing  a  moment,  (while  each  moment  was  so 
important  to  the  public  safety,)  Stilicho  hastily  embarked  on 
the  Larian  Lake,  ascended  the  mountains  of  ice  and  snow, 
amidst  the  severity  of  an  Alpine  winter,  and  suddenly  re- 
pressed, by  his  unexpected  presence,  the  enemy,  who  had 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Khietia.**  The  Barbarians,  per- 
hisps  some  tribes  of  the  Alemanni,  respected  the  firmness  of  a 
chief,  who  still  assumed  the  language  of  command ;  and  the 
chmce  which  he  condescended  to  make,  of  a  select  number 
of  their  bravest  youth,  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  his 
esteem  and  &vor.  The  cohorts,  who  were  delivered  from 
the  neighboring  foe,  diligently  repaired  to  the  Imperial  stan- 
dard ;  and  Stihcho  issued  his  orders  to  the  most  remote  troops 
of  the  West^  to  advance,  by  rapid  marches,  to  the  defence  of 
Honorius  and  of  Italy.  The  fortresses  of  the  Rhine  were 
abandoned ;  and  the  safety  of  Graul  was  protected  only  by 
the  fruth  of  the  Germans,  and  the  ancient  terror  ci  the  Roman 
name.  Even  the  legion,  which  had  been  stationed  to  guard 
the  wall  of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  of  the  North,  was 
hastily  recalled;"  and  a  numerous  body  of  the  cavalry  of 
the  Alani  was  persuaded  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor,  who  anxiously  expected  the  return  of  his  general. 
The  prudence  and  vigor  of  Stilicho  were  conspicuous  on  this 
occasion,  which  revealed,  at  the  same  time,  the  weakness  of 
the  falling  empire.  The  legions  of  Rome,  which  had  long 
since  languished  in  the  gradual  decay  of  discipline  and  cour- 
age, were  exterminated  by  the  Gothic  and  civil  wars ;  and  it 


**  The  &ce  of  the  country,  and  the  hardiness  of  Stilicho,  are  finely 
described,  (de  BelL  Get  840— 868.) 

"*  Yenit  et  extremis  leg^o  pr«tenta  Britannis, 

QusB  Scoto  dat  frena  tmoi. 

DeBeaGet416. 

Yet  the  most  rapid  march  from  Edinburgh,  or  Newcastle,  to  HilM^ 
muBt  hare  required  a  longer  space  of  time  Uian  Glaudian  seems  willim 
to  allow  for  the  duration  of  the  Gothic  war. 
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was  found  iiapoesible,  without  exhausting  and  eicpoeing  tii« 
Iprovinoes,  to  assemble  an  army  for  the  defence  of  Italy. 

When  Stilicho  seemed  to  abandon  his  sovereign  in  the 
wguarded  palace  of  Milan,  he  had  probably  calculated  the 
term  of  his  absence,  the  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
obstacles  that  might  retard  their  march.  He  principally 
depended  on  the  rivers  of  Italy,  the  Adige,  the  Mineius,  ths 
Dglio,  and  the  Addua,  which,  in  the  winter  or  spring,  by  the 
(ftU  of  rains,  or  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  are  commonly 
swelled  into  broad  and  impetuous  torrents.'^  But  the  season 
happened  to  be  remarkably  dry :  and  the  Goths  could  trav- 
erse, without  impediment,  the  wide  and  stony  beds,  whose 
eentre  was  &intly  marked  by  the  course  of  a  shallow  stream. 
The  bridge  and  passage  of  the  Addua  were  secured  by 
a  strong  detachment  of  the  Gothic  army;  and  as  Alaric 
approadbed  the  walls,  or  rather  the  suburbs,  of  Milan,  he 
enjoyed  the  proud  saUs&ction  of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans  fly  before  him.  Honorius,  accompanied  by  a  feeble 
train  of  statesmen  and  eunuchs,  hastily  retreated  towards  the 
Alps,  with  a  des^  of  securing  his  person  in  the  city  of  Aries, 
wluch  had  often  been  the  royal  residence  of  hi^  predeces- 
sors.* But  Honorius'*  had  scarcely  passed  the  Fo,  before 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  speed  of  the  Gothic  cavalry ; "  since 


"  Every  traveller  must  recollect  the  fwce  of  Loinbardy»  (see  Foo 
tenelle,  torn.  v.  p.  279,)  which  is  often  tormented  by  the  capriciooa 
and  irregular  aoundance  of  waters.  The  Austrians,  before  Genoa, 
were  encamped  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Polcevera.  "  Ne  sarebbe**  (says 
MuTatori)  "mai  paasato  per  mente  a  que'  buoni  Alemanni,  che  quel 
piociolo  torrente-  potesee,  per  ooei  dire,  in  un  instaate  caogiarsi  in  un 
terribil  gigante."  (Annah  d'ltalia^  torn.  zvL  p.  443,  Milan,  1762,  8vo 
edit.) 

■•  Glaudiaa  does  not  clearly  answer  our  question,  Where  waa 
UoDoriiis  liimself  t  Yet  the  flight  is  marked  by  the  pursuit;  and  my 
dea  of  the  Qothic  war  is  justifiMl  by  the  Italian  critiis,  Sigonius  (torn, 

P.  il  pb  869,  de  Inip.  Occident.  L  x.)  and  Muratori,  (Annali  dltalia. 
torn.  iv.  p.  45.) 

**  One  of  the  roads  may  be  traced  in  the  Itineraries,  (p.  98,  288, 
294,  with  Wessdmg's  Notes.)  Asta  lay  some  miles  on  the  right 
hand.  

*  According  to  Le  Bean  and  his  commentator  M.  St  Martin,  Honoriai 
did  not  attempt  to  fly.  Settlements  were  offered  to  the  Goths  in  Lorn* 
bordy,  and  they  advanced  from  the  Po  towards  the  Alps  to  take  possesdon 
•f  them.  Bat  it  was  a  treacheroas  stratap^em  of  Stilicho,  who  surprised 
dwm  whilo  then'  were  reposing  on  the  faith  of  this  trea^.  Le  Bean*  v: 
IKI— II. 


I 
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the  HTgeBcy  of  the  danger  compelled  him  to  seek  a  temporary 
shelter  mihin  the  fortifications  of  Asta,  a  town  of  Liguria  ot 
Piemont,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanarus/*    The  siege 
of  an  obscure  place,  which  contained  so  rich  a  prize,  and 
seemed  incapable  of  a  long  resistance,  was  instantly  formed, 
and  indefatigably  pressed,  by  the  king  of  the  Goths ;  and  the 
bold  declaration,  which  the  emperor  might  afterwards  make, 
that  his  breast  had  never  been  susceptible  of  fear,  did  not 
robably  obtain  much  credit,  even  in  his  own  court^    In  the 
ast,  and  almost  hopeless  extremity,  after  the  Barbarians  had 
already  proposed  the  indignity  of  a  capitulation,  the  Imperial 
captive  was  suddenly  relieved  by  the  feme,  the  approach,  and 
at  length  the  presence,  of  the  hero,  whom  he  had  so  long 
expected.    At  the  head  of  a  chosen  and  intrepid  vanguard, 
Stilicho  swam  the  stream  of  the  Addua,  to  gain  the  time 
which  he  must  have  lost  in  the  attack  of  the  bridge;  the 
passage  of  the  Po  was  an  enterprise  of  mudi  less  hazard  and 
difficulty ;  and  the  successful  action,  in  which  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  Gothic  camp  under  the  walls  of  Asta,  revived 
the  hopes,  and  vindicated  the  honor,  of  Rome.    Instead  of 
grasping  the  fruit  of  his  victory,  the  Barbarian  was  gradually 
invested,  on  every  side,  by  Uie  troops  of  the  West,  who  suc- 
cessively issued  through  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps;    his 
quarters  were  straitened;  his  convoys  were  intercepted;  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  Romans  prepared  to  form  a  chain  of 
fortifications,  and  to  besiege  the  lines  of  the  besiegers.    A 
military  council  was  assembled  of  the  long-haired  chie&  of 
the  Gothic  nation;    of  aged  warriors,  whose  bodies  were 
wrapped  in  furs,  and  whose  stem  countenances  were  marked 
with  honorable  wounds.    They  weighed  the  glory  of  persist- 
ing in  their  attempt  against  the  advantage  of  securing  their 
plunder ;  and  they  recommended  the  prudeht  measure  of  a 
seasonable  retreat.      In  this  important  debate,  Alaric  dis- 
played the  spirit  of  the  conqueror  of  Rome ;  and  after  he  had 
reminded  his  countrymen  of  their  achievements  and  of  their 
designs,  he  concluded  his  animating  speech  by  the  solemn 


*'  Asia,  or  Asti,  a  Boman  colony,  19  now  the  capital  of  a  pleasant 
coontry,  whidi,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  devolved  to  the  dukes  of  Sa* 
Toy,  (Leandro  Albert!  Descrizzione  d'ltalia,  p.  882.) 

*^  Nee  me  timor  impulit  ullus.  He  might  hold  this  proud  languagt 
Hie  next  year  at  Rome,  five  hundred  miles  firom  the  soeae  of  dao^ 
(?i.  Cons.  Hon  449.) 
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and  positive  assuranoe  that  he  was  resolved  to  find  in  Italy 
either  a  kingdom  or  a  grave/* 

The  loose  disdpline  of  the  Barbarians  always  exposed 
them  to  the  danger  of  a  surprise ;  but,  instead  of  choosing 
the  dissolute  hours  of  riot  and  intemperance,  StiUcho  re- 
solved to  attack  the  Christian  Goths,  whilst  they  were  devout- 
ly employed  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  Easter/*  The 
execution  of  the  stratagem,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  clergy 
of  the  sacrilege,  was  intrusted  to  Saul,  a  Barbarian  and  a  Pagani 
who  had  served,  however,  with  distinguished  reputattou  among 
the  veteran  generals  of  Theodosius.  The  camp  of  the  Gk>ths, 
which  Alaric  had  pitched  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pollentia,^ 
was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  sudden  and  impetuous 
chaise  of  the  Imperial  cavalry ;  but,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
undaunted  genius  of  their  leader  gave  them  an  order,  and  a 
field  of  battle ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  thei" 
astonishment,  the  pious  confidence,  that  the  God  of  the  (Jhm- 
tians  would  assert  their  cause,  added  new  strength  to  theii 
native  valor.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  long  maintained 
with  equal  court^  and  success,  the  chief  of  the  Alani,' whose 
diminutive  and  savage  form  concealed  a  magnanimous  soul 
approved  his  suspected  loyalty,  by  the  aeal  with  which  he 
longht,  and  fell,  in  the  swvioe  of  the  republic;  and  the  &me 
of  this  gallant  Barbarian  has  been  imperfectly  preserved  in 
%he  verses  of  Claudian,  since  the  poet,  who  c^ebrates  his 
virtue,  has  omitted  the  mention  of  his  name.  His  death  was 
followed  by  the  flight  and  dismay  of  the  squadrons  which  he 
commanded;  and  Ihe  defeat  of  the  wing  of  cavalry  might 
have  decided  the  victory  of  Alaric,  if  Stilicho  had  not  imme- 


*'  Hanc  ego  vel  victor  regno,  vel  morte  tenebo 

Yictos,  humum. 

Tbe  speeches  (de  BelL  Get  479 — 549)  of  the  Gothic  Nestor,  and 
Achilles,  are  strong,  cfaaracteristic,  adapted  to  the  ciroumstances ;  and 
poenUly  not  less  ^enaine  than  those  of  livy. 

**  Oirofiias  (L  vii.  c.  37)  is  shocked  at  ih&  impiety  of  the  Romans, 
who  attacked,  on  Easter  Sunday,  such  pious  Christians.  Tet,  at  the 
same  time,  public  prayers  wore  offered  at  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  of 
Edessa,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Arian  robber.  See  Tillemont  (Hist 
des  £mp.  torn.  v.  p.  629)  who  quotes  a  homily,  which  has  been  erro* 
■eondy  ascribed  to  St.  Chrysostom. 

**  ^e  vestiges  of  Pollentia  are  twenty-five  miles  to  the  soutb-easi 
Hi  Turin.  Uiia,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  was  a  royal  chase  of  the 
IdbgB  of  Lombardy,  and  a  small  river,  which  excused  the  predictimb 
*'peiietrabis  ad  urbem,''  (Cluver.  Ital.  Antiq.  tom.  I  p.  83---86.) 
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diatdly  led  the  Roman  and  Barbarian  infantry  to  the  attack* 
The  skill  of  the  general,  and  the  bravery  of  Uie  soldiers,  snr* 
mounted  every  obstacle.  In  the  evening  of  the  bloody  day, 
the  Goths  retreated  from  the  field  of  battle;  the  intrench- 
ments  of  their  camp  were  forced,  and  the  scene  of  rapine  and 
slaughter  made  some  atonement  for  the  calamities  which,  they 
had  inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  the  empire/*  The  magnifi- 
cent spoils  of  Corinth  and  Argos  enriched  the  veterans  of  the 
West ;  the  captive  wife  of  Alaric,  who  had  impatiently  claimed 
his  promise  of  Roman  jewels  and  Patrician  handmaids,^*  was 
reduced  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  insulting  foe ;  and  many 
thousand  prisoners,  released  from  the  Gothic  chains,  dispersed 
through  the  provinces  of  Italy  the  praises  of  their  heroic  deliv- 
erer. The  triumph  of  Stiiicho*^  was  compared  by  the  poet, 
and  perhaps  by  the  public,  to  that  of  Marius;  who,  in  the 
same  part  of  Italy,  had  encountered  and  destroyed  another 
army  of  Northern  Barbarians.  The  huge  bones,  and  the 
empty  helmets,  of  the  Cimbri  and  of  the  Goths,  would  easily 
be  confounded  by  succeeding  generations ;  and  posterity  might 
erect  a*  common  trophy  to  Uie  memory  of  the  two  most  illus- 
trious generals,  who  had  vanquished,  on  the  same  memorable 
ground,  the  two  most  formidable  enemies  of  Rome.^' 

The  eloquence  of  Glaudian**  has  celebrated,  with  lavish 
applause,  the  victory  of  Pollentia,  one  of  the  most  glorious 

**  Orofiius  wished,  in  doubtful  words,  to  insinuate  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans.  "Pugnantes  vieimos,  victores  victi  eumus."  Prosper  (in 
OhroD.)  makes  it  an  equal  and  bloody  batUe,  but  the  Gothic  writers 
Oassiodorus  (in  Cbron.)  and  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  c  29)  daim  a 
decisive  victory. 

**  Demens  Ausonidum  gemmata  monilia  matrum, 

Romanasque  alUt  famnlas  cervice  petebat 

De  BelL  Get  621 

*^  CUuidian  (de  Bell.  Get  580—647)  and  Pmdentias  (in  Symmadi. 

li.  694 — 719)  celebrate,  without  ambiguity,  the  Roman  victory  of 
PoUentia.  They  are  poetical  and  party  writers ;  yet  some  credit  if 
due  to  the  most  suspicious  witnesses,  who  are  checked  by  the  leomi 
notoriety  of  facts. 

**  Claudian's  peroration  is  strong  and  elegant ;  but  the  identity  of 
the  Oimbrie  and  Gothic  fields  must  be  understood  (like  Virgil's  Pliiltp> 
pi,  Georgic  i  490)  according  to  the  loose  geography  of  a  poet  Ver* 
lelUs  and  Pollentia  are  sixty  miles  from  each  otMr ;  and  the  latitude 
JB  still  greater,  if  the  Cimlni  were  defeated  in  the  wide  and  barren 
plain  of  Verona,  f Maffei,  Verona  Blustrata,  P.  I  p.  64 — 62.) 

^  Glaudian  and  Pmdentius  mnst  be  strictly  examined,  to  redooa  tfcf 
fgnres,  and  extort  the  historic  sense,  of  those  poets. 
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days  in  the  life  of  his  patron ;  but  his  reluctant  and  partial 
muse  bestows  more  genuine  praise  on  the  character  of  the 
Gothic  king.  His  name  is,  indeed,  branded  with  the  reproach- 
ful epithets  of  pirate  and  robber,  to  which  the  conquerors  of 
every  age  are  so  justly  entitled ;  but  the  poet  of  Stilicho  is 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Alaric  possessed  the  invincible 
temper  of  mind,  which  rises  superior  to  every  misfortune, 
and  derives  new  resources  from  adversity.  After  the  total 
defeat  of  his  inftmtry,  he  escaped,  or  rather  withdrew,  from 
the  field  of  battle,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  cavalry  entire 
and  unbroken.  Without  wasting  a  moment  to  lament  the 
irreparable  loss  of  so  many  brave  companions,  he  left  his 
victorious  enemy  to  bind  in  chains  the  captive  images  of  a 
Gothic  king;**  and  boldly  resolved  to  break  through  the 
#  unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennine,  to  spread  desolation  over 
the  fruitful  face  of  Tuscany,  and  to  conquer  or  die  before  the 
gates  of  Home.  The  capital  was  saved  by  the  active  and 
incessant  diligence  of  Stilicho ;  but  he  respected  the  despair 
of  his  enemy;  and,  instead  of  committing  the  fate  of  the 
republic  to  the  chance  of  another  battle,  he  proposed  to 
purchase  the  absence  of  the  Barbarians.  The  spirit  of  Alaric 
would ,  have  r^ected  such  terms,  the  permission  of  a  retreat, 
and  the  offer  of  a  pension,  with  contempt  and  indignation ;  but 
he  exercised  a  limited  and  precarious  authority  over  the  inde- 
pendent chieftains  who  had  raised  him,  for  their  service,  above 
the  rank  of  his  equals ;  they  were  still  less  disposed  to  follow 
an  unsuccessful  general,  and  many  of  them  were  tempted  to 
consult  their  interest  by  a  private  negotiation  with  the  minister 
cf  Honorius.  The  king  submitted  to  the  voice  of  his  people, 
ratified  the  treaty  with  the  empire  of  the  West,  and  repassed 
the  Po  with  the  remains  of  the  flourishing  army  which  he  had 
led  into  Italy.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Roman  forces  still 
continued  to  attend  his  motions ;  and  Stilicho,  who  maintained 
a  secret  correspondence  vrith  some  of  the  Barbarian  chiefe, 
was  punctually  apprised  of  the  designs  that  were  formed  in 
the  camp  and  council  of  Alaric.  The  king  of  the  Goths, 
ambitious  to  signalize  his  retreat  by  some  splendid  achieve- 

**  £t  gravant  en  airain  ses  frdles  avantages 

De  mes  6tata  conquia  enchainer  lea  images. 

The  practice  of  exposing  in  triuinph  the  images  of  kings  and  provincei 

was  familiar  to  the  Romans.    The  bust  of  Mithridates  himself  wm 

twelve  U^i  high,  of  massy  gold,  (Freinshem.  Supplemeni  liviaa  oiil 
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menty  had  resolved  to  ocenpy  the  important  dty  of  Yeionai 
which  commands  the  principal  passage  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps ; 
and,  directing  his  march  through  the  territories  of  those 
German  trib^,  whose  alliance  would  restore  his  exhausted 
strength,  to  invade,  on  the  side  of  the  Bhine,  the  wealthy  and 
unsuspecting  provinces  of  Gaul.  Ignorant  of  the  treasoi; 
which  had  already  betrayed  his  bold  and  judicious  enterprise, 
he  advanced  towards  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  already 
possessed  by  the  Imperial  troops;  where  he  was  exposed, 
almost  at  the  same  instant^  to  a  general  attack  in  the  front,  on 
his  flanks,  and  in  the  rear.  In  Siis  bloody  action,  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  walls  of  Verona,  the  loss  of  the  Goths  was 
not  less  heavy  than  that  which  they  had  sustuned  in  the 
defeat  of  Pollentia ;  and  their  valiant  king,  who  escaped  by 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  must  either  have  been  slain  or  made^ 
prisoner,  if  the  hasty  rashness  of  the  Alani  had  not  disap* 
pointed  the  measures  of  the  Roman  general.  Alaric  secured 
the  remains  of  his  army  on  the  adjacent  rocks ;  and  prepared 
himself  with  imdaunted  resolution,  to  maintain  a  si^ 
against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who  invested  him 
on  all  sides.  JBut  he  could  not  oppose  the  destructive  progress 
of  hunger  and  disease ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  check 
the  continual  desertion  of  his  impatient  and  capricious  Barba- 
rians. In  this  extremity  he  still  found  resources  in  his  own 
courage,  or  in  the  moderation  of  his  adversary;  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Gothic  king  was  considered  as  the  deliverance 
of  Italy.**  Yet  the  people,  and  even  the  clergy,  incapable 
of  forming  any  rational  judgment  of  the  business  of  peace 
and  war,  presumed  to  arraign  the  policy  of  Stilicho,  who  so 
often  vanquished,  so  oft«n  surrounded,  and  so  oftep  dismissed 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  republic.  The  first  momen 
of  the  public  safety  is  devoted  to  gratitude  and  joy ;  but  the 
second  is  diligently  occupied  by  envy  and  calumny.** 

The  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  astonished  by  the  approach 
of  Alaric;  and  the  diligence  with  which  they  labored  to 
restore  the  walls  of  the  capital,  confessed  their  own  fears,  and 
the  decline  of  the  empire.  After  the  retreat  o&  the  Barba- 
rians, Honorius  was  directed  to  accept  the  dutiful  invitation 

•*  The  Qetic  war,  and  the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius,  obscia-ely 
ioimect  the  events  of  Aland's  retreat  and  losses. 

**  Taceo  de  Alarico  .  .  .  saspe  vi  if),  ssepe  conduso,  semperquo  A- 
ttiflso.  Orosius,  L  vii  c.  87,  p.  6tl.  Olaudtan  (vL  Con*.  Hoa  IRO) 
ciropa  ike  curtain  -with  a  fine  image. 
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of  tbe  senate,  and  to  celebrate,  in  the  Imperial  city,  IIm 
auspicious  sera  of  the  Gothic  victory,  and  of  bis  sixth  consul- 
ship.^' The  suburbs  and  the  streets,  from  l^e  Milvian  bridge 
to  the  Palatine  mounts  were  filled  by  the  Roman  people,  who, 
in  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  had  only  thrice  been 
honored  with  the  presence  of  their  sovereigns.  While  their 
ey0s  were  fixed  on  the  chariot  where  Stilicho  was  deservedly 
seated  by  the  side  of  his  royal  pupil,  they  aj^auded  the  pomp 
of  a  triumph,  which  was  not  stained,  like  that  of  Constantine, 
or  of  Theodosius,  with  civil  blood.  The  procession  passed 
under  a  lofty  arch,  which  had  been  purposely  erected :  but 
in  less  than  seven  years,  the  Gothic  conquerors  of  Rome 
might  read,  if  they  were  able  to  read,  the  superb  inscription 
of  that  monument,  which  attested  the  total  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion of  their  nation.*^  The  emperor  resided  several  months  in 
the  capital,  and  every  part  of  his  behavior  was  regulated  with 
care  to  condliate  the  affection  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and 
the  people  of  Rome.  The  clergy  was  edified  by  his  frequent 
visits  and  liberal  gifts  to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles.  The 
senate,  who,  in  the  triumphal  procession^  had  been  excused 
from  the  humiliating  ceremony  of  preceding  on  foot  the  Impe« 
rial  chariot,  was  treated  with  the  decent  reverence  which  Stil- 
icho always  affected  for  that  assembly.  The  people  was 
repeatedly  gratified  by  the  attention  and  courtesy  of  Honorius 
in  the  public  games^  which  were  celebrated  on  that  occasion 
with  a  magnificence  not  unworthy  of  the  spectator.  As  soon 
as  the  appointed  number  of  chariot-races  was  concluded,  the 
decoration  of  the  Circus  was  suddenly  changed ;  the  hunting 
of  wild  beasts  afforded  a  various  and  splendid  entertainment ; 
and  the  chase  was  succeeded  by  a  military  dance,  which  seems, 
in  the  lively  description  of  Claudian,  to  present  tiie  image  of  a 
modem  tournament. 

In  these  games  of  Honorius,  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladi 
ators  •*  polluted,  for  the  last  time,  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome. 


**  The  remainder  of  Claudian's  poem  on  the  sixth  consulship  of 
Honorius,  describes  the  journey,  the  triumph,  and  the  games,  (330— 
$60.) 

•♦  See  the  inscriptiou  in  Mascou's  History  of  the  Ancient  Germans, 
viiL  12.  The  wori  are  positive  and  indiscreet :  Getarum  natlonem 
in  omne  sevum  domitam,  i^ 

**  On  the  curious,  though  horrid,  subject  of  the  gladiators,  consull 
the  two  books  of  the  Saturnalia  of  Lipsius,  who,  as  an  antiquarimif  U 
kKUned  to  excuse  the  practice  of  antiquity,  (torn.  iii.  p.  488 — 546.) 
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Th3  first  Christian  emperor  may  claim  the  honor  of  the  fint 
edi^t  which  condemned  the  art  and  amusement  of  shedding 
human  blood  ;**  but  this  benevolent  law  expressed  the  wishes 
of  the  prince,  without  reforming  an  inveterate  abuse,  which 
degraded  a  civilized  nation  below  the  condition  of  savage 
cannibals.  Several  hundred,  perhaps  several  thousand,  victims 
were  annually  slaughtered  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire ; 
^ad  the  month  of  December,  more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the 
combats  of  gladiators,  still  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
people  a  grateful  spectacle  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Amidst  the 
general  joy  of  the  victory  of  PoUentia,  a  Christian  poet  exhort- 
ed the  emperor  to  extirpate,  by  his  authority,  the  horrid  custom 
which  had  so  long  resnted  the  voice  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gion.** The  pathetic  representations  of  Prudentius  were  less 
effectual  than  the  generous  boldness  of  Telemachus,  an  Asiatic 
monk,  whose  death  was  more  useful  to  mankind  than  his  life.*' 
The  Romans  were  provoked  by  the  interruption  of  their 
pleasures;  and  the  rash  monk,  who  had  descended  into  the 
arena  to  separate  the  gladiators,  was  overwhelmed  under  a 
shower  of  stones.  But  the  madness  of  the  people  soon  sub- 
sided ;  they  respected  the  memory  of  Telemachus,  who  had 
deserved  the  honors  of  martyrdom  ;  and  they  submitted,  with- 
out a  murmur,  to  the  laws  of  Honorius,  which  abolished  for- 
ever the  human  sacrifices  of  the  amphitheatre.*  The  citizens, 
who  adhered  to  the  manners  of  their  ancestors,  might  perhaps 

*•  Cod.  Tbeodoe.  1.  xv.  tit  xii  leg.  l  The  Commentary  of  Qode- 
froy  affords  large  materials  (torn.  y.  p.  896)  for  the  history  of  gladia- 
tors 

*'  See  the  peroration  of  Prudentius  /in  Sjmmach.  L  ii.  1121 — 1131) 
who  had  doubtless  read  the  eloquent  mvective  of  Lactantius,  (Divin. 
Institut  1.  vi.  c.  20.)  The  Christian  apologists  have  not  spared  theso 
bloody  games,  which  were  introduced  in  the  religious  festivals  of 
Paeanism. 

"  Theodoret,  1.  v.  c.  26.  I  wish  to  believe  the  story  of  St  Telema- 
chus. Yet  no  church  has  been  dedicated,  no  altar  has  been  erected, 
V>  the  only  monk  who  died  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 


*  Mailer,  in  his  valuable  Treatise,  de  Genio,  moribns  et  laxa  OBvi  Tbeo- 
loaiani,  is  disposed  to  qaestion  the  effect  produced  by  the  heroic,  or  rath«r 
saintly,  death  of  Telemachus.  No  prohibitory  law  of  Honorius  is  to  be 
ibund  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  only  the  old  and  imperfect  edict  of  Con- 
■tantine.  Bat  Mailer  has  produced  no  evidence  or  allasion  to  ^gladiatorial 
■liows  after  this  period.  The  combats  with  wild  beasts  certainly  lasted 
dQ  <lie  fall  of  the  Western  empire;  but  the  gladiatorial  combats  * 

Ktl««r  by  common  consert,  or  by  Imperial  edict. — ^M. 
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iwinTiate  that  the  last  remaiDs  of  a  martial  spirit  were  preserved 
IB  this  school  ci  fortitude,  which  accustomed  the  Romans  to  the 
sight  of  hlood,  and  to  the  contempt  of  death ;  a  vain  and  cruel 
prejudice,  so  nobly  confuted  bj  the  valor  of  ancient  Greece, 
ana'  of  modem  Europe  !  ** 

Th«  recent  danger,  to  which  the  person  of  the  emperor  had 
been  exposed  in  Qie  defenceless  palace  of  Milan,  urged  him 
to  seek  a  retreat  in  some  inaccessible  fortress  of  Italy,  where 
he  might  securely  remain,  while  the  open  country  was  cov- 
ered by  a  deluge  of  Barbarians.  On  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  most  southern  of  the  seven 
mouths  of  the  Po,  the  Thessalians  had  founded,  the  ancient 
colony  of  Rayekna,**  which  they  afterwards  resigned  to  the 
natives  of  Umbria.  Augustus,  who  had  observed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  place,  prepared,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
firom  the  old  town,  a  capacious  harbor,  for  the  reception  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war.  This  naval  establish- 
ment, which  included  the  arsenals  and  magazines,  the  bar- 
racks of  the  troops,  and  the  houses  of  the  artificers,  derived 
its  origin  and  name  from  the  permanent  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet ;  the  intermediate  space  was  soon  filled  with  buildings 
and  inhabitants,  and  the  three  extensive  and  populous  quar- 
ters of  Ravenna  gradually  contributed  to  form  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Italy.  The  prindpal  canal  of  Augustus 
poured  a  copious  stream^  the  waters  of  the  Po  through  the 
midst  of  the  city,  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor;  the  same 
waters  were  introduced  into  the  profound  ditches  that  encom- 
passed the  walls ;  they  were  distributed  by  a  thousand  sub- 
ordinate canals,  into  every  part  of  the  city,  which  they  aivided 
into  a  variety  of  small  islands ;  the  communication  was  main- 
tained only  by  the  use  of  boats  and  bridges ;  and  the  houses 


**  Cmdele  gladiatorum  spectaculum  et  inhnmannm  nonntdlia  videri 
Bolet,  et  h€eud  9cio  an  ita  eit,  ut  nunc  fit  Cicero  Tuseulan.  ii  17.  He 
feintl J  oenenres  the  abtuej  and  warmly  defends  the  uae^  of  these  eporte ; 
ocaUs  nalla  poterat  esse  fortior  contra  dolorem  et  mortem  discipliua. 
Seneca  (epist.  vii)  shows  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

^  This  aocoQiit  of  Ravenna  is  dra^n  from  Strabo,  (L  v.  p.  327,) 
Pliny,  (iil  20,)  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  (sub  voce  *Fa0et^¥a,  p.  651,  edit 
BerkeV)  Olandkn,  (in  vL  Cona,  Honor.  494,  <&c,)  Sidoniua  ApoUinaris, 
(L  L  epist  6,  8,)  Jornandes,  (de  Reb.  Get  c  29,)  Procopius  (de  BolL 
Gothicl  i  c.  i.  p.  809,  edit  Louvre,)  and  Gluverius,  (Itat  Antiq  torn, 
L  p.  801 — 807.)  Yet  I  still  want  a  local  antiquarian  and  a  good  topo 
graphical  map. 
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of  Ravenna,  whose  f^peanmce  may  be  ocmipared  to  tliai  of 
Venice,  were  raised  on  the  foundation  of  wooden  piles.  The 
adjacent  country,  to  the  distance  of  many  tniles,  was  a  deep 
and  impassable  morass;  and  the  artificial  causeway,  which 
connected  Ravenna  with  the  contment^  might  be  eauly 
gnarded  or  destroyed,  on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  army 
These  morasses  were  intenpersed,  however,  with  vineyards: 
and  though  the  soil  was  exhausted  by.  four  or  five  .crops,  the 
town  enjoyed  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  wine  than  of  fresh 
water.*^  The  air,  instead  of  receiving  the  sickly,  and  almost 
pestilential,  exhalations  of  low  and  marshy  grounds,  was  dis- 
tinguished,  like  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria,  as  uncom- 
monly pure  and  salubrious ;  and  this  singular  advantage  was 
ascribed  to  the  regular  tides  of  the  Adriatic,  which  swept  the 
canals,  interrupted  the  unwholesome  stagnation  of  the  waters, 
and  floated,  every  day,  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  country 
into  the  heart  of  Ravenna.  The  gradual  retreat  of  the  sea 
has  left  the  modem  city  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
Adriatic ;  and  as  early  as  the  fifUi  or  sixth  centiny  of  the 
Christian  sera,  the  port  of  Augustus  was  converted  into  pleas- 
ant orchards ;  and  a  lonely  grove  of  pines  covered  the  ground 
where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode  at  anchor.*'  Even  this 
alteration  contributed  to  increase  the  natural  strength  of 
the  place,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  was  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  against  the  large  shifs  of  the  enemy.  This 
advantageous  situation  was  fortified  by  art  and  labor ;  and  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  the  emperor  of  the  West,  anx- 
ious ovly  for  his  personal  safety,  retired  to  the  perpetual  con- 
finement of  the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna.  The  example 
of  Honorius  was  imitated  by  his  feeble  successors,  the  Gothic 
kings,  and  afterwards  the  Exarchs,  who  occupied  the  throne 
and  palace  of  the  emperors ;  and  till  the  middle  of  the  eighth 


*^  Martial  (Epigram  iii.  56,  5*7)  plays  on  the  trick  of  the  knaye,  who 
had  Bold  him  wme  instead  of  water ;  but  he  seriouily  declares  tiiat  a 
cistern  at  Ravenna  is  more  Talnable  tluia  a  ^Hbeyard.  Sidonios  com- 
plains that  the  town  is  destitute  of  fountains  and  aqueducts ;  and  ranks 
the  want  of  fresh  water  among  the  local  evils,  such  as  the  croaking  of 
frogs,  the  stinging  of  gnats,  Aa, 

**  The  fiftble  of  Theodore  and  Honoria,  which  Dry  den  has  so  admira 

bly  transfJanted  from  Boccaodo,  (Giomata  iii  novelL  viii^)  was  acted 

in  the  wood  of  ChiasHi  a  corrupt  word  from  ClasUa,  the  naval  statics^ 

which,  with  the  intermediate  road,  or  suburb  the  Via  OguairiB^  coosti' 

ated  the  triple  dty  of  Ravenna. 
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eentiuy,  EaTenna  was  cotisidered  as  the  seat  of  govemmenti 
and  ibe  capital  of  Italy.** 

The  fe^  of  HoQorius  were  not  without  foundation,  nor 
were  his  precautions  without  effect  While  Italj  rcjoioed  in 
her  deliverance  from  the  Goths^  a  fhrious  tempest  was  ex* 
cited  among  the  nations  of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  irre- 
listible  impulse  that  appears  to  have  been  gradually  commu* 
oicated  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asi& 
The  Chinese-  annals,  as  they  hAv^  been  interpreted  by  the 
(earned  industry  of  the  present  age,  m«y  be  uaefhlly  applied 
to  reveal  the  sed^t  and  remote  causes  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  extensive  territory  to  the  north  of  the 
great  wall  was  possessed,  after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the 
victorioos  Sienpi,  who  were  sometimes  broken  into  independ* 
ent  tribes,  and  sometimes  reunited  under  a  supreme  chief; 
till  at  l^gth,  styling  themselves  jTopo,  or  masters  of  the  earth, 
they  acquired  a  more  solid  consistence,  and  a  more  formida- 
ole  power.  The  Tppa  soon  oompelled  the  pastoral  nations 
of  the  eastern  desert  to  ackuowledge  the  superiority  of  their 
arms ;  they  invaded  Chma  in  a  period  of  weakness  and  intes- 
tine dis<k>rd ;  and  these  fc^tutiate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws 
and  manners  of  the  vanquished  people,  founded  an  Imperial 
dynasty,  which  reigned  near  (me  hundred  and  sixty  years 
over  tne  northern  provinces  of  the  monar^y.  Some  gener- 
ations before  they,  ascended  the  throne  of  China,  one  of  the 
Topa  princes  had  enlisted  in  his  cavalry  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Mc^o,  renowned  for  bis  valor,  but  who  was  tempted,  by 
the  fear  of  pumshment,  to  desert  his  standard^  and  W  range 
the  desert  at  the  bead  of  a  hundred  followers.  This  gang 
(^  robbers  and  outlaws  swelled  into  a  camp,  a  tribe,  a  numer* 
ous  people,  distiDgui^ed  by  jthe  appellation  of  Geougen;  and 
their  hereditary  chieftains,  the  posterity  of  Moko  the  slave, 
assumed  their  rank  among  the  Scythian  monarchs.  The 
youth  of  Toulun,  the  greater  of  his  descendants,  was  exer- 
cised by  those  misfortunes  which  are  the  school  of  heroes. 
He  bmvely  struggled  with  adversity,  broke  the  imperious  yoke 
of  the  Topa,  and  became  the  legislator  of  his  nation,  and  the 
conqueror  of  Tartary.  His  troops  were  distributed  into  regular 
bands  of  a  hundred  and  of  a  thousand  men ;  cowards  were 


*^  From  the  year  404,  the  dates  of  the  Theodosian  Code  become 
sedentary  at  Constantinople  and  Ravenna.  See  Godefroy's  Chronology 
•f  tlie  Laws,  tern.  I  p.  czlviil,  do. 
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atoned  to  deatli ;  the  most  splendid  honors  were  proposed  as 
the  reward  of  valor ;  and  Toulun,  who  had  knowledge  enough 
to  despise  the  learning  of  China,  adopted  only  such  arts  and 
institutions  as  were  favorable  to  the  military  spirit  of  his  gor- 
ernment  His  tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter  season 
to  a  more  southern  latitude,  were  pitched,  during  the  summer, 
on  the  frui^l  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquests  stretched 
from  Corea  fiir  beyond  the  River  Irtish.  He  vanquished,  in 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  nation  of  the 
Jffuns ;  and  the  new  title  of  Khan,  or  Caffan,  expressed  the 
fame  and  power  which  he  derived  from  this  memorable  vie 
toryr 

The  chain  of  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  concealed, 
as  it  passes  from  the  Volga  to  the  Vistula,  through  the  dark 
interval  which  separates  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Chinese, 
and  of  the  Roman,  geography.  Tet  the  temper  of  the  Bar- 
barians, and  -the  experience  of  successive  emigrations,  suffi- 
ciently declare,  that  the  Huns,  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
arms  of  the  Gleougen,  soon  withdrew  from  the  presence  of  an 
insulting  victor.  The  countries  towards  the  £u^ne  '  were 
already  occupied  by  their  kindred  tribes;  and  their  hasty 
flight,  which  they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would 
more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich  and  level  plains, 
through  which  the  Vistula  gently  flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  North  must  again  have  been  alarmed,  and  agitated,  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Huns;*  and  the  nations  who  retreated 
before  them  must  have  pressed  with  incumbent  weight  oo 
the  confines  of  Germany.**  The  inhaUtants  of  those  regions, 
which  the  ancients  have  assigned  to  the  Snevi,  the  Vandals, 
and  the  Burgtmdians,  might  embrace  the  resolution  of  aban- 
doning to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  morasses ; 
or  at  least  of  discharging  their  superfluous  numbers  on  the 

~'"""  '  •  .-.     ...  ^  11-  f 

0 

•*  See  M.  de  Guignes,  Hist  des  Hans,  torn.  i.  p.  179—189,  torn  ii 
p.  295,  834—838. 

**  Procopiua(de  B«1L  Vand»L  Lie.  iii.  p.  182)  has  observed  an  eim> 
gration  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  to  the  north  of  Gkrmany,  which  ha 
ascribes  to  famine.  But  his  views  of^ancient  history  are  strangely 
darkened  by  ignorance  and  error. 


*  There  is  no  authority  which  connects  this  inroad  of  tlie  Teatonic  tribfc^ 
with  the  movements  of  tne  Haas.  The  Huns  can  hardly  have  reached  thi 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of  Uie  forces  of  Hadft- 
gaisas,  partlcakriy  the  vandals,  had  long  occapicd  a  more  waaQMBf9 
position^ — M. 
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provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.'*  About  four  years  after 
the  victorious  Toulun  had  assumed  the  title  of  Khan  of  the 
Geougen,  another  Barbarian,  the  haughty  Rhodogast,  or  Rada- 
gaisus,"  marched  from  the  northern  extremities  of  Germany 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  left  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  achieve  the  destruction  of  the  West.  The  Vandals,  the 
Suevi,  and  the  Burgnndians,  formed  the  strength  of  this 
mighty  host;  but  the  Alani,  who  had  found  a  hospitable 
reception  in  their  new  seats,  added  their  active  cavalry  tb 
the  heavy  infiintry  of  the  Germans ;  and  the  Goihic  adven- 
turers crowded  so  eagerly  to  the  standard  of  Radagaisus,  that 
by  some  historians,  he  has  been  styled  the  King  of  the  Goths. 
Twelve  thousand  warriors,  distinguished  above  the  vulgar  by 
their  noble  birth,  or  their  valiant  deeds,  glittered  in  the  van  ;  ^ 
and  the  whole  multitude,  which  was  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  %hting  men,  might  be  increased,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  women,  of  children,  and  of  slaves,  to  the  amount  of 
four  huttilred  thousand  persons.  This  formidable  emigratior 
issued  from  the  same  coast  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  poured 


'*  Zofiimus  (L  ▼.  p.  831)  uses  the  general  description  of  the  nation^ 
beyond  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Their  situation,  and  consequently 
their  names,  are  manifestly  shown,  even  in  the  various  epiUiets  which 
each  andent  writer  may  liave  casually  added.- 

"  The  name  of  Bhadagast  was  that  of  a  local  deity  of  the  Obo 
trites,  (in  Mecklenburg.)  A  hero  might  naturally  assume  the  appel* 
lation  of  his  tutelar  god ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Barbarians 
should  worship  an  unsuccessful  hero.  See  Mascou,  Hist  of  the  Ger- 
mans, viiL  14.* 

*«  Olympiodorua  (apud  Photium,  p.  180,  uses  the  Greek  word 
Orrip^roi ;  which  does  not  convey  any  precise  idea.f  I  sospect  that 
ihey  were  the  princes  and  nobles  with  tneir  futhful  companions ;  the 
knip^ts  with  their  squires,  as  they  would  have  been  styled  some  ceni- 
torMs  afterwards. 


*  The  god  of  war  and  of  hospitality  with  the  Vends  and  all  the  Sclavonian 
races  of  Qenoajxy  here  the  name  of  Eadegast,  apparently  the  same  with 
Rhadagaisas.  His  principal  temple  was  at  uhetra  m  Mecluenbarg.  It  'vv-as 
adorned  with  great  magnificence.  The  statae  of  the  gold  was  of  gold.  St. 
Martin,  ▼.  255.  A  statae  of  Badegast,  of  mnch  coarser  materials,  and  of  the 
radest  woikmaaship,  was  discovered  between  1760  and  1770,  with  those  oi 
other  Wendish  deities,  on  the  sappooed  site  of  Rhetra.  The  names  of  the 
gods  were  cut  UfKm  them  in  Banic  characters.  See  the  very  cariona  yoliune 
on  these  antiqaities — ^Die  Gottesdienstliche  Alterthnmer  der  Obotriter— ; 
llasch  and  Wogen.    Berlin,  1771. — ^M. 

t  *€hmftdToi  is  merely  the  Latin  translation  of  the  word  xe^aAa«uf  ai  It  » 
not  oolte  dear  whether  Gibbon  derived  his  expresaicm,  ''glittered  is  lbs 
via,*'ftom  translatiag  the  word  ''kaders/'— M. 
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fiorth  the  myriads  of  the  Oimbri  and  Tentones,  to  assault 
Borne  and  Italy  in  the  vigor  of  the  republic.  After  the  de- 
parture of  those  Barbarians,  their  native  country,  which  was 
marked  by  the  vestiges  of  their  greatness,  long  ramparts,  and 
gigantic  moles,**  remained,  during  some  ages,  a  vast  and 
dreary  solitude ;  till  the  human  spedes  was  renewed  by  the 
powers  of  generation,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  !■• 
flax  of  new  inhabitants.  The  nations  who  now  usurp  tm 
extent  of  land  which  they  are  unable  to  cultivate,  would  soon 
be  assisted  by  the  industrious  poverty  of  their  neighbors,  if 
the  government  of  Europe  did  not  protect  the  claims  of  do- 
minion and  property. 

The  correspondence  of  nations  was,  in  that  age,  so  imper- 
fect and  precarious,  that  the  revolutions  of  the  North  might 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Ravenna ;  till  the  dark 
cloud,  which  was  coUedted  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  burst 
in  thunder  upon  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Danube.  The  em- 
peror of  the  West,  if  his  ministers  disturbed  his  amusements 
by  the  i^ews  of  the  impending  danger,  was  satisfied  with  being 
the  occasion,  and  the  spectator,  of  the  war.^*  The  safety  c^ 
Rome  was  intrusted  to  the  counsels,  and  the  sword,  of  Stili- 
cho ;  but  such  was  the  feeble  and  exhausted  state  of  llie  em« 
pire,  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  the 
Danube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  the  invasion  of 
the  Germans.^'  The  hopes  of  the  vigilant  minister  of  Hono- 
rius  were  confined  to  the  defence  of  Italy.  He  once  more 
abandoned  the  provinces,  recalled  the  troops,  pressed  the  new 
levies,  which  were  rigorously  exacted,  and  pusillanimously 
eluded;  employed  the  most  efficacious  means  to  arrest,  or 
allure,  the  deserters ;  and  offered  the  gift  of  freedom,  and  of 
two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  slaves  who  would  enlist'*    By 

**  Tacit  de  Moribus  Germanorum,  c.  8*7. 

»o  Cujus  agendi 

Spectator  vel  causa  fai, 

gJlandian,  vl  Cods.  Hon.  489,) 
„    „  onoriuB,  in  speaking  of  the  Qoihic  war, 

irhich  he  had  seen  somewhat  nearer. 

^^  Zosimus  (It.  p.  831)  transports  the  war,  and  ihe  victory  of  Stili- 
dio,  beyond  the  Danube.  A  strange  error,  which  is  awkwardly  and 
imperfectly  cured,  by  reading  'Af>fdy  for  'IfrrpdVj  (Tillemont,  Hist,  des 
fimp.  torn.  T.  p.  807.)  In  good  policy,  we  must  use  the  service  of 
Eofiimus,  without  esteeming  or  trusting  him. 

**  Codex  Theodos.  1.  til  tit  xiii  leg.  16.    The  date  of  this  law 
JL  D.  406,  May  18)  satisfies  me,  as  it  had  done  Godefroy^  (torn,  fk 
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these  efforts  he  painfully  collected,  from  the  subjects  of  a 
great  empire,  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  which^ 
in  the  days  of  Sdpio  or  Camillus,  would  have  been  instantly 
furnished  by  the  free  dtizens  of  the  territory  of  Rome.'* 
The  thirty  legions  of  Stilicho  were  reenforoed  hy.&  large  body 
of  Barbarian  auxiliaries ;  the  friithfrd  Alam  were  personally 
attached  to  his  iservice ;  and  the  troops  of  Huns  and  of  Goths, 
who  marched  under  the  banners  of  their  natire  princes,  Hul- 
din  and  Sams,  were  animated  by  interest  and  resentment  to 
oppose  the  ambition  of  Radagaisus.  The  king  of  the  con- 
federate Germans  paased,  without  resistance,  the  Alps,  tho 
Po,  and  the  Apennine ;  leaving  on  one  hand  the  inaccessible 
Dfdaee  of  Honorius,  securely  buried  among  the  marshes  of 
kavenna ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  seems 
to  have  avoided  a  decisive  battle,  till  he  had  assembled  his 
distant  forces.  Many  cities  of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  siege  of  Florence,'*  by  Radagaisus,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  events  in  the  history  of  that  celebrated  repub* 
lie;  whose  firmness  (decked  and  delayed  the  unskilfril  fury 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  senate  and  people  trembled  at  their 
approach  within  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  Rome ;  and 
anxiously  compared  the  danger  which  they  had  escaped,  with 
the  new  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed.  Alaric  was  a 
Christian  and  a  soldier,  the  leader  of  a  disdplined  army ;  who 
understood  the  laws  of  war,  who  respected  the  sanctity  of 
treaties,  and  who  had  familiarly  ccHiversed  with  the  subjects 
of  the  empire  in  the  same  camps,  and  the  same  churches. 
The  savage  Radagaisus  was  a  stranger  to  the  manners,  the 

L|-  -■--■■  -  _■■  -■  -,  —  ■- 

p.  S87,)  of  the  true  year  of  the  invatioii  of  Radagabus.  Tillemont, 
Pagi,  and  Muratori,  prefer  the  precediog  year ;  but  t^ey  are  bound, 
by  certain  obligations  of  civility  and  f  espect,  to  St  Paulinus  of  Kola. 

"**  Soon  after  Rome  ha^  been  taken  oy  the  Gauls,  the  senate,  on  a 
eudden  emergency,  armed  ten  legions,  3000  horse,  and  42,000  foot;  a 
force  which  me  city  could  not  have  sent  forth  under  Augustus,  (M^t 
fj,  26.)  This  declaration  may  puzzle  an  antiquary,  but  it  is  clearly 
explained  by  Montesquieu. 

^*  Madiiavel  has  explained,  at  least  as  a  philo8<^er,  the  or^in  of 
Florence,  which  insensioly  descended,  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  firom  the 
«>ck  of  FsBsvla  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  (Istoria  Fiorentina,  torn.  L 
*.  ii.  p.  86.  Londra,  1747.)  The  tritmivirs  sent  a  colony  to  Florence, 
wfaicn,  under  Tiberius,  (Tacit  Annal.  i  79,)  deserved  the  reputation 
and  name  ol  a  JUmrUMng  city.  See  Cluvcr.  ItaL  Antiq.  torn,  i 
p.  507,  Ac. 

VOL.  m. — K 
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leligiofD,  and  even  Uie  language,  of  the  civilized  nations  of  tlM 
South.  The  fierceness  of  his  temper  was  exasperated  hy 
cruel  superstition ;  and  it  was  universally  believed,  that  he  had 
bound  himself  by  a  solenn  vow,  to  reduce  the  city  intio  a  heap 
of  stones  and  jushes,  and  to  sacrifice  the  most  iUustrions  of  &« 
Roman  senators  on  the  altars  of  those' gods  who  were  appeased 
by  human  blood.  The  public  dianger,  which  should  have 
reconciled  all  domestic  animosities,  displayed  the  incurabls 
madness  of  religious  Action.  The  oppressed  votaries  of  Jupi 
ter  and  Mercury  Respected,  in  the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome, 
the  character  of  a  devout  Pagan ;  loudly  declared,  that  they 
were  more  apprehensive  of  the  sacrifices,  than  of  the  arms,  of 
Radagaisus ;  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  calamities  of  theii 
<iountry,  which  cohdemnied  the  faitk  of  thdr  Christian  ad- 
versaries." * . 

Florence  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  fisnnt- 
ing  courage  of  the  citizens  was  supported  only  by  the  authority 
of  St  Ambrose;,  who  had  communicated,  in  a  dream,  the 
promise  of  a  speedy  deliverance.'*  On  a  sudden,  they  beheld, 
firom  their  walls,  the  banners  of  Stilicho,  who  advanced,  with 
his  united  foroe^  to  the  relief  of  the  faithful  city ;  and  who 
aoon  marked  that  fsEttal  spot  for  the  grave  of  the  Barbarian 
host.  .  The  apparent  contradictions  of  those  writers  who  vari- 
ously relate  the  defeat  of  Radagaisus,  may  be  reconciled 
without  offering  much  violence  to  their  respective  testimonies. 
Orosius  and  Augustin,  who  were  intimately  connected  by 
friendship  and  reli^n,  ascribe  this  miraculous  victory  to  the 
providence  of  God,  rather  than  to  the  valor  of  man.'*    They 

» 

^*  Yet  the  Jupiter  of  Radagaisus,  who  worshipped  Thor  and 
Woden,  was  very  different  from  the  Olympic  or  Gapitoline  Jove. 
The  accommodating  temper  of  Polytheism  might  unite  those  various 
and  remote  deities;  but  the  genume  Romans  abhorred  the  human 
sacrifices  of  Oaul  and  Germany. 

**  Paulinus  (in  Yit  Ambros.  c  60)  relates  this  story,  which  he 
received  from  the  mouth  of  Pansophia  herself,  a  religious  matron  of 
Florence. .  Yet  the  archbishop  soon  ceased  to  talce  an  octiye  part  in 
the  business  of  the  world,  ana  never  became  a  popular  toint, 

7T  Apgustin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  v,  28.  Orosius,  L  vil  c.  87,  p.  66*7-^ 
571.    The  two  frieiids  wrote  !n  Africa,  ten  or  twelve  years  iutor  the 


*  Gibbon  has  rather  softened  the  laogoage  of  Aagustina  as  to  this 
threatened  insurrection  of  the  Pagans,  in  ordw  to  restore  the  prohibited 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  Paganism;  and  tbeur  treasonable  hopes  that  the 
Moeess  of  Badagaisas  -w^inidd  be   the   tri^DUnph  of  idolatry.     Ckunptrt 

BeVgBOCy  IL  85  ^~JS. 
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strictlj  exclude  every  idea  of  chance,  or  even  of  bloodshed ; 
and  positively  affirm,  that  the  Romans,  whose  camp  was  the 
scene  of  plenty  and  idleness,  enjoyed  the  distress  of  the  Bar- 
barians, slowly  expiring  on  the  sharp  and  barren  ridge  of 
the  hills  of  rnsulae,  which  rise  above  the  dty  of  Florence. 
Their  extravagant  assertion  that  not  a  single  i^oldier  of  the 
Chnstiaa  army  was  killed,  or  even  wounded,  may  be  dis- 
missed with  silent  contempt ;  but  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of 
Angustin  and  Orosrns  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  war, 
and  the  character  of  Stilicho.  Consdous  that  he  commanded 
the  last  army  of  the  republic,  his  prudence  would  not  expose 
it,  in  the  open  field,  to  the  headstrong  fury  <^  the  Germans. 
The  method  of  surrounding  the  enemy  with  strong  lines  of 
drenmvallation,  which  he  had  twice  employed  against  the 
Gk>thic  king,  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more 
considerable  efiect  The  examples  <x  Caesar  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  most  illiterate  of  the  Roman  waitiors ;  and  the 
fortifications  of  Dyrrachium,  which  conneeted  twenty-four 
castles,  by  a  perpetual  ditch  and  rampart  of  fifteen  miles, 
afibrded  the  model  of  an  intrenchment  which  might  confine, 
and  starve,  the  most  numerous  host  of  Barbarians.*^  The 
Roman  troops  had  less  degenerated  from  the  industry,  than 
fipom  the  vJsdor,  of  their  ancestors ;  and  if  their  servile  and 
laborious  work  oflfended  the  pride  of  the  soldiers,  Tuscany 
could  supply  many  thousana  peasants,  who  would  labor, 
though,  perhaps,  they  would  not  fight,  for  the  salvation  of 
their  native  country.  The  imprisoned  multitude  of  horses 
and  men'*  was  gradually  destroyed,  by  fiunine  rather  than  by 

fictory ;  and  their  authorify  is  implicitly  followed  by  Isidore  of  Seville, 
(in  C^iroD.  p.  718,  edit  Grot.)     How  many  interesting  facts  might 
Orosias  have  inserted  in  the  vacant  space  which  is  devoted  to  pious 
nonsense ! 
T*         Fraagnntur  montes,  plannmqne  per  ardna  Onsar 

Pneit  opus :  pandit  fossas,  turritaque  summis 

Disponit  castella  jugis,  magnoque  necessii 

AmplexuB  fines,  saltus,  memoroeaque  tesqua 

Et  silvas,  vastitque  feras  indagine  claudit 
Yet  the  ninnlieity  of  truth  (Cnsar,  de  Bell  Oiv.  ill  44)  is  &r  greatei 
than  the  ami^ifieations  of  Lucan,  (PharsaL  L  vi  29 — 68.) 

••  The  rhetorical  expressions  of  Orosius,  "in  arido  et  aspero  montla 
jugo  ;**  "  in  unum  ac  parvum  verticem,"  are  not  very  suitable  to  the 
encampment  of  a  great  army.  But  Fssulffi,  only  three  miles  from 
F]or«nce»  might  afford  raaoe  for  the  faead-qnartwa  of  BadagaisiM,  mmI 
would  be  comprehendedwithin  the  circuit  of  kho  Bomaa  Uaet. 
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the  sword ;  but  the  Romans  were  exposed,  daring  the  progress 
of  sach  an  extensive  work,  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  an  impa- 
tient enemy.  The  despair  of  the  hungry  Barbarians  would  pre* 
cipitate  them  against  the  fortifications  of  Stilicho ;  the  general 
might  sometimes  indulge  the  ardor  of  his  brave  auxiliaries, 
who  eagerly  pressed  to  assault  the  camp  of  the  Germans; 
and  these  various  incidents  might  produce  the  sharp  and 
bloody  conflicts  which  dignify  the  narrative  of  Zosimus,  and 
the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  "and  Marcellinus.**  A  seasonable 
supply  of  men  and  provisions  had  been  introduced  into  the 
walls  of  Florence,  and  the  famished  host  of  Badagaisus  was 
in  its  turn  besieged.  The  proud  monarch  of  so  many  warlike 
nations,  after  the  loss  of  his  bravest  warriors,  was  reduced  to 
confide  either  in  the  &ith  of  a  capitulation,  or  in  the  clemency 
of  Stilicho.^^  But  the  death  of  the  royal  captive,  who  was 
ignoininiously  beheaded,  disgraced  the  triumph  of  Rome  and 
of  Christianity ;  and  the  short  delay  of  his  execution  was 
sufficient  to  briand  the  conqueror  with  the  guilt  of  cool  and 
deliberate  cruelty."  The  famished  Germans,  who  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  auxiliaries,  were  sold  as  slaves,  at  the  con- 
temptible price  of  a^  many  single  pieces  of  gold;  but  the 
difference  of  food  and  climate  swept  away  great  numbers  of 

**  See  Zosimus,  L  y.  p.  881|  and  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Mar- 
oellinns. 

'^  (Hympiodorus  (apud  Photium,  p.  180)  uses  an  expression  (irpo- 
atiratptaaro)  whlch  wouid  denote  a  strict  and  friendly  allianoe,  and  ren- 
der Stilicho  still  more  criminaL  The  panli^r  detentus,  deinde  inter* 
fectus,  of  Oroeius,  is  sufficiently  odious.* 

*^  Orosius,  piously  inhuman,  sacrifices  the  king  and  people,  Agag 
and  the  Amalekites,  without  a  syniptom  of  compassion.  The  bloody 
actor  is  less  detestable  than  the  cool^  unfeeling  historian.f 

*  Gibbon,  by  translating^  this  passage  of  Olympiodorns,  as  if  it  had  been 
|Ood  Greek,  has  probably  fallen  into  an  error;  o^  KarawoXejt^vai  Src>lx<>'>' 
VoSoyatam  vpoarrratptaaro.  The  natural  order  of  the  words  is  as  Gibbon 
translates  it;  but  irpoanratphaTOt  it  is  almost  clear,  refers  to  the  Gothic 
chiefs,  "whom  Stilicho,  after  he  had  defeated  Radagaisus,  attached  to  his 
army."  So  in  the  version  corrected  by  Classen  for  Niebuhr's  edition  of  the 
Byzantines,  p.  450. — M. 

t  Considenng  the  yow,  which  he  was  universally  believed  to  have  made, 
to  destroy  Bx)me,  and  to  sacrifice  the  senators  on  the  altars,  and  that  he  is 
said  to  have  immolated  his  prisoners  to  his  gods,  tbe  execution  of  Kadagaisos, 
if,  as  it  appears,  he  was  taken  in  arms,  cannot  deserve  Gibbon's  severe  con- 
demnation. Mr.  Herbert  (notes  to  his  poem  of  Attila,  p.  317)  justly  observes, 
mat  "  Stilicho  had  probably  authority  for  lumging  him  on  the  first  tree." 
llar^UinuA,  adds  Mr.  H«rbMt>  attribates  the  ax«D»«kln  to  the  Goiibie  diiefk 
HoUV/j  and  SariM.— M» 
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those  unhappy  strangers;  and  it  was  observed,  that  the  in* 
human  purchasers,  instead  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  Iabor<  . 
were  soon  obliged  to  provide  the  expense  of  their  interment 
Stilicho  informed  the  emperor  and  the  senate  of  his  success ; 
and  deserved,  a  second  time,  the  glorious  title  of  Deliverer  of 
Italy." 

The  &me  of  the  victory,  and  more  especially  of  the  mirar 
cle,  has  encouraged  a  yain  persuasion,  that  the  whole  army, 
or  rather  nation,  of  -Germans,  who  migrated  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  miserably  perished  under  the  walls  of  Florence. 
Such  indeed  was  the  fate  of  Radagaisus  himself,  of  his  bravo 
and  faithful  companions,  and  of  more  than  one  third  of  the 
various  multitude  of  Sueves  and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Bur- 
gondians,  who  adhered  to  the  standard  of  their  general.** 
The  union  of  such  an  army  might  excite  our  surprise,  but  the 
causes  of  separation  are  obvious  and  forcible;  the  pride  of 
birth,  the  insolence  of  valor,  the  jealousy  of  command,  the 
impatience  of  subordination,  and  the  obstinate  conflict  of 
opinions,  of  interests,  and  of  passions,  among  so  many  kings 
and  warriors,  who  were  untaught  to  yield,  or  to  obey.  After 
the  defeat  of  Radagaisus,  two  parts  of  the  German  host, 
which  must  have  exceeded  the  number  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  still  remained  in  arms,  between  the  Apennine  and 
the  Alps,  or  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  theii 
general;  but  their  irregular  fury  was  soon  diverted  by  the 
prudence  and  firmness  of  Stilicho,  who  opposed  their  march, 
and  facilitated  their  retreat;  who  considered  the  safety  of 
Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great  object  of  his  care,  and  who  sac- 
rificed, witli  too  much  indifference,  the  wealth  and  tranquillity 
of  the  distant  provinces.*^  The  Barbarians  acquired,  from  the 
junction  of  some  Pannonian  deserters,  the  knowledge  of  the 

*'  And  Olaudian's  muse,  was  she  asleep  t  had  she  been  ill  paid  f 
Methinks  the  seventh  consulship  of  Hooonus  (A.D.  407)  would  have 
furnished  the  subject  of  a  noble  poem.  Before  it  was  discovered  that 
the  state  could  no  longer  be  saved,  Stilicho  (after  Romulus,  Camillui^ 
and  Marius)  might  have  been  worthily  surnamed  the  fourth  foundei 
of  Rome. 

•*  A  luminous  passage  of  Prosper's  Chronicle,  "In  tres  partes,  pei 
div€r908  prineipes,  diversun  exerettut^*  reduces  the  miracle  of  Florence 
sod  connects  the  history  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  German^r. 

**  Orosius  and  Jerom  positively  charge  him  with  instigating  the  in 
TBsion.  "  Exdtatn  a  StiUchone  gentes/*  d^c.  They  must  mean  in 
i^rtctly.    He  saved  Italy  at  the  expense  of  Gaul 
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ootmtiy,  and  of  the  roads ;  and  the  invasioii  of  Gaol,  which 
Alaric  had  designed,  was  executed  by  the  remains  of  the  great 
army  of  Radagaisus.** 

Yet  if  they  expected  to  derive  any  asastance  from  the 
tribes  of  Germany,  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  ihe  Rhine, 
their  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  Alemanni  preserved  a 
state  of  inactive  neutrality ;  and  the  Franks  distinguished  their 
zeal  and  courage  in  the  defence  of  the  empue.  In  the  rapid 
progress  down  the  Bhme,  which  was  the  first  act  of  the 
administration  of  Stilicho,  he  had  applied  himself  with  pecu- 
liar attention,  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks, 
and  to  remove  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the 
republic.  Marcomir,  one  of  their  kings,  was  publicly  con- 
victed, before  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  magistrate,  of  vio- 
lating the  faith  of  treaties.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  mild,  but 
distant  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tuscany;  and  this  degra- 
dation of  the  regal  dignity  was  so  far  from  exciting  the 
resentment  of  his  subjects,  that  they  punished  with  death  the 
turbulent  Sunno,  who  attempted  to  revenge  his  brother ;  and 
maintained  a  dutiful  allegiance  to  the  princes,  "vdio  were 
established  on  the  throne  by  the  choice  of  Stilicho.*^  When 
the  limits  of  Gaul  and  Germany  were  shaken  by  the  northern 
emigration,  the  Franks  bravely  encountered  the  single  force 
^f  the  Vandals ;  who,  regardless  of  the  lessons  of  adver^ty, 
had  again  separated  their  troops  from  the  standard  of  their 
!6arbarian  allies.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  rashness; 
and  twenty  thousand  Vandals,  with  their  king  Godigisclus, 

*'  The  Count  de  Buat  is  satisfied,  that  the  Germans  who  invaded 
Gaul  were  the  two  thirds  that  yet  remained  of  the  army  of  Badagai- 
tus.  See  the  Histolre  Ancienne  des  Feuples  de  TEurope,  (tmu.  viL 
p.  87, 121.  Paris,  1772;)  an  elaborate  work,  which  I  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  perusing  till  the  year  1777.  As  early  as  1771, 1  find  the 
same  idea  expressed  in  a  rough  draught  of  the  present  History.  I 
have  since  observed  a  similar  intimation  in  Mascou,  (viiL  15.)  Such 
agreement,  without  mutual  communication,  may  add  some  weight  to 
our  common  sentiment 

*'  ^    Provincia  missos 

Expellet  citius  fasces,  quam  Francia  reges 
Quos  dederis. 

Olaudinn  (i.  Cons.  Stil.  L  i.  235,  Ac)  is  clear  and  satis&ctory.  These 
kings  of  France  are  unknown  to  Gregory  of  Tours ;  but  the  author  of 
the  Gesta  Francorum  mentions  both  Sunno  and  Marcomir,  and  names 
the  latter  as  the  father  of  Pharamond,  (in  tom.  ii  p.  543.)  He  seenif 
to  write  from  good  materials,  which  he  did  not  underRtand. 
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were  slain  in  the  field  of  batt!e«  The  whole  people  must 
haye  been  extirpated,  if  the  squadrons  of  the. Alani,  advancing 
to  their  relief  had  not  trampled  down  the  in^Emtry  of  the 
Franks ;  who,  after  an  honorable  resistance.  Were  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  unequal  contest  Hie  victorious  confederates 
pursued  their  march,  and  on  the  last  daj  of  the  year,  in  a 
season  when  the  waters  of  the  Ehine  were  liiost  probably 
frozen,  they  entered,  without  opposition,  the  defenceless  pror* 
inces  of  Gaul.  Tlus  memorable  passage  of  the  Suevi,  the 
Vandals,  the  Alani,  and  the  Burgundians,  who  never  after- 
wards retreated,  may  be  considered  as  the  &11  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps;  and  the  barriers, 
which  had  so  long  separated  the  savage  and  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  were  from  that  &tal  moment  levelled  with 
the  ground.*' 

While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  secured  by  the  iEittach* 
ment  of  the  Franks,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Alemanni,  the 
subjects  of  Rome,  unconscious  of  their  approaching  calamities, 
enjoyed  the  state  of  quiet  and  prosperity,  which  had  seldom 
blessed  the  frontieis  of  Gaul.  Their  flocks  and  herds  were 
permitted  to  graze  in  the  pastures  of  the  Barbarians ;  their 
huntsmen  penetrated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkest 
recesses  of  the  Hercynian  wood.'*  The  banks  o(  the  Ehine 
were  crowned,  like  those  of  the  Tyber,  with  elegant  houses, 
and  well-cultivated  fiirms ;  and  if  a  poet  descended  the  river, 
he  might  express  bis  doubt,  on  wmch  side  was  situated  the 
territory  of  ih^  Romans.'*  This  scene  of  peace  and  plenty 
was  suddenly  cnanged  into  a  desert ;  and  the  prospect  of  the 
smoking  ruins  could  alone  distinguish  the  solitude  of  nature 


^  See  Zosimus,  (L  vi  p.  3'73»)  Orosios,  (L  vil  a  40,  p.  5'76,)  and  the 
Chronicles.  Gregory  of  Tours  (L  ii.  c  9,  p.  165,  in  Ihe  second  yolume 
of  the  Bistorians  of  France)  has  preserved  a  valuable  fragment  of 
Renatos  Profatnrus  Frigeridus,  whose  three  names  denote  a  Christian, 
a  Roman  subject,  and  a  Semi-Barbarian. 

"  CUudian  (1.  Cons.  StiL  1. 1  221,  <&c.,  L  il  186)  describes  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  Gallic  frontier.  The  Abb6  Dubos  (Hist 
Critique,  dbc^  tooL  i  p.  174)  would  read  Alba  (a  nameless  rivulet  of 
the  Ardennes)  instead  of  Albis;  and  expatiates  on  the.  danger  of  the 
Gallic  cattle  grazing  beyond  the  Mbe,  Foolish  enough  1  Id  poetical 
geography,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Hercynian,  signify  any  river,  or  any  wood, 
m  Germany.  Claudian  is  not  prepared  for  the  strict  ezaminatidi  at 
eur  antiquaries. 

••  — — -^Genninasque  viator 

Cum  videai  ripas,  quae  sit  Romana  requirat 
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from  the  desolation  ot  man.  Hie  flourishing  eitj  of  Menti 
was  surprised  and  destroyed ;  and  many  thousand  Christians 
were  inhumanly  massacred  in  the  church.  Worms  perished 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  si^e ;  Strasbnrgh,  Spires,  Rheims^ 
Toumay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel  oppression 
of  the  German  yoke;  and  the  consuming  flames  of  war 
spread,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  extensive 
country^  as  &r  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  was 
delivered  to  the  Barbarians,  who  drove  before  them,  in  a 
promiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  altars.'^  The  eccle- 
siastics, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  vague  description 
of  the  public  calamities,  embraced  the  opportunity  of  exhort- 
ing the  Christians  to  repent  of  the  sins  which  had  provoked 
the  Divine  Justice,  and  to  renounce  the  perishable  goods  of  a 
wretched  and  deceitful  world.  But  as  the  Pelagian  contro- 
versy,*' which  attempts  to  sound  the  abyss  of  grace  and  pre- 
destination, soon  became  the  serious  employment  of  the  Latin 
clergy,  the  Providence  which  had  decreed,  or  foreseen,  or 
permitted,  such  a  train  of  moral  and  natural  evils,  was  rashly 
weighed  in  the  imperfect  and  fallacious  balance  of  reason. 
The  crimes,  and  the  misfortunes,  of  the  suffering  people,  were 
presumptuously  compai^  with  those  of  their  ancestors;  and 
they  arraigned  the  Divine  Justice,  which  did  not  exempt 
from  the  comnK>n  destruction  the  feeble,  the  guiltless,  the 
infant  portion  of  the  human  species.  These^dle  disputants 
overlooked  the  invariable  laws  of  nature,  wluch  have  con- 
nected peace  with  innocence,  plenty  with  industry,  and  safety 
with  vdor.  The  timid  and  selfish  policy  of  the  court  ot 
Ravenna  might  recall  the  Palatine  legions  for  the  protection 
of  Italy;  the  remains  of  the  stationary  troops  might  be  un- 
equal to  the  arduous  task;  and  the  Barbarian  auxiliaries 
might  prefer  the  unbounded  license  of  spoil  to  the  benefit! 


*^  Jerom,  torn.  L  p.  98.  See  io  the  1st  voL  of  the  Historians  of 
Fraiioe,  p.  1^*J,  782,  tiie  proper  extracts  firoir  theOarmen  de  Proridentil 
J)iTini,  aod  SalTian.  The  anonymous  poet  was  himtelf  a  captive,  wit( 
his  bishop  and  fellow-dtizeDS. 

"  The  Pelagian  doctrine,  -which  was  first  agitated  A.  D.  405,  wa» 
eondemned,  in  the  space  of  ten  year^  at  Rome  and  Carthage.  St 
Angostin  fought  and  conquered ;  but  the  Greek  church  was  jEaToirahli 
to  his  adversaries ;  and  (what  is  sing^ular  enough)  the  people  did  no( 
take  any  part  in  a  dispute  which  they  could  not  undei  stand. 
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of  a  moderate  and  regular  stipend.  But  the  provinces  of 
Gaul  were  filled  with  a  numerous  race  of  hardy  and  robust 
youth,  who,  in  the  defence  of  their  houses,  their  families,  and 
their  altare,  if  they  had  dared  to  die,  would  have  deserved  to 
vanquish.  The  knowledge  of  their  native  country  would 
have  enabled  them  to  oppose  continual  and  insuperable  obsta- 
cles to  the  progress  of  an  invader ;  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
Barbarians,  in  arms,  as  well  as  in  discipline,  removed  the  only 
pretence  which  excuses  the  submission  of  a  populous  country 
to  the  inferior  numbers  of  a  veteran  army.  When  France 
was  invaded  by  Charles  V.,  he  inquired  of  a  prisoner,  how 
msny  days  Paris  might  be  distant  from  the  frontier;  "Per- 
haps twelve,  but  they  will  be  days  of  battle  :''••  such  was  the 
gallant  answer  which  checked  the  arrogance  of  that  ambitious 
prince.  The  subjects  of  Honorius,  and  those  of  Francis  L, 
were  animated  by  a  very  different  spirit ;  and  in  less  than  two 
years,  the  divided  troops  of  the  savages  of  the  Baltic,  whose 
numbers,  were  they  fairly  stated,  would  appear  contemptible, 
advanced,  without  a  combat,  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  vigilance  of 
Stilicho  had  successfully  guarded  the  remote  island  of  Britain 
from  her  incessant  enemies  of  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  and 
the  Irish  coast.**  But  those  restless  Barbarians  could  not 
neglect  the  fair  opportunity  of  the  Gothic  war,  when  the  walls 
and  stations  of  the  province  were  stripped  of  the  Roman  troops. 
If  any  of  the  legionaries  were  permitted  to  return  from  tiie 
Italian  expedition,  their  faithful  report  of  the  court  and  char- 
acter of  Honorius  must  have  tended  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of 
allegiance,  and  to  exasperate  the  seditious  temper  of  the  Brit- 


•■^  See  the  M^moires  de  GuiUaume  du  Bellay,  L  vi  In  French,  the 
original  reproof  is  less  obvious,  and  more  pointed,  from  the  double 
sense  of  the  word  jovmie,  whidh  alike  signifies,  a  day's  travel,  or  a 
battle. 

**  Claudian,  (L  Cons.  StiL  1.  il  250.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  Scots 
of  Ireland  invaded,  by  sea,  the  whole  western  coast  of  Britain :  and 
feome  slight  credit  may  be  given  even  to  Nennius  and  the  Irish  tradi- 
tions, (Carte's  Hist  of  England,  vol.  L  p.  169.)  Whitaker's  Genuine 
History  of  the  Britons,  p.  199.  The  sixty-six  lives  of  St  Patrick^ 
which  were  extant  in  the  ninth  century,  must  have  contained  as  many 
thousand  lies ;  yet  we  may  believe,  that  in  one  of  these  Irish  inroad^ 
the  future  apoeUe  was  led  away  captive,  (Usher,  Antiquit  Eccles 
Britann.  p*  481,  and  Tillemont  Mem.  Eccles.  torn.  xvi.  p.  4M 
782.«fec). 

K* 
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kh  army.  The  spirit  of  revolt,  wMch  had  formerly  disturbed 
the  age  of  Gallienus,  was  revived  by  the  capridous  violence 
of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  unfortunate,  perhaps  the  ambitious, 
candidates,  who  were  the  objects  of  their  choice,  were  the  in- 
struments, and  at  length  the  victims,  of  their  passion.'*  Mar- 
cus was  the  first  whom  they  placed  on  the  throne,  as  the  lawful 
emperor  of  Britain  and  of  the  West  They  violated,  by  the 
hasty  murder  of  Marcus,  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  they 
had  imposed  on  themselves ;  and  their  disapprobation  of  \m 
manners  may  seem  to  inscribe  an  honorable  epitaph  on  his 
tomb.  Gratian  was  the  next  whom  they  adorned  witii  the 
diadem  and  the  purple ;  and,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  Grar 
tian  experienced  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  The  memory  of 
the  great  Constantine,  whom  the  British  legions  had  given  to 
the  church  and  to  the  empire,  suggested  the  singular  motive 
of  their  third  choice,  lliey  discovered  in  the  ranks  a  private 
soldier  of  the  name  of  Constantine,  and  their  impetuous  levity 
had  already  seated  him  on  the  throne,  befoite  Uiey  perceived 
his  incapacity  to  sustain  the  weight  of  that  glorious  appella- 
tion.*' Yet  the  authority  of  Constantine  was  less  precarious^ 
and  his  government  was  more  successful,  than  the  transient 
reigns  of  Marcus  and  of  Gratian.  The  danger  of  leaving  his 
inactive  troops  in  those  camps,  which  had  been  twice  polluted 
with  blood  and  sedition,  urged  him  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
the  Western  provinces.  He  landed  at  Boul(^e  with  an  in- 
conuderable  force;  and  after  he  had  reposed  himself  some 
days,  he  summoned  the  citi^  of  Gaul,  which  had  escaped  the 
yoke  of  the  Barbarians,  to  acknowledge  their  lawful  sovereign. 
They  obeyed  the  summons  without  reluctance.  The  neglect 
-bi  the  court  of  Ravenna  had  absolved  a  deserted  people  from 
the  duty  of  allegiance ;  their  actual  distress  encouraged  them 
x>  accept  any  circumstances  of  change,  without  apprehension, 
and,  perhaps,  with  some  degree  of  hope ;  and  they  might  flatter 
tbemselves,  that  the  troops,  the  authority,  and  even  the  name 
of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  fixed  his  residence  in  Gaul,  would 

*^  The  British  usurpers  are  taken  from  Zosimus,  (L  vi  p^  Z*l\ — 8*75,) 
Orositis,  (1.  vil  c.  40,  p.  6*76,  S*?*?,)  Olympiodoras,  (apud  Photiiiia,p.  180^ 
181,)  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  Chromcies.  The  Latins  are 
Ignorant  of  Marcus. 

"  Oum  in  Constantino  inconstantiam  .  .  .  execrarentur,  (Sidoniua 
ApoUinaris,  L  y.  epist.  9,  p.  139,  edit  secund.  Sirmond)  Tet  Sidoniui 
ought  be  tempted^  hj  so  fair  a  pun,  to  stigmatize  a  prince  wfa^ftftA 
disgraced  his  grand&ther.  .        * 
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?rotect  the  unhappy  countiy  from  the  rage  of  the  Barbarians. 
*he  £rst  successes  of  Conatantine  against  the  detached  parties 
of  the  Germans,  were  magnified  by  the  voice  of  adulation  into 
splendid  and  decisive  victories ;  which  the  reunion  and  insolence 
of  the  enemy  soon  reduced  to  their  just  value.  His  negotiations 
procured  a  short  and  precarious  trace ;  and  if  some  tribes  of 
the  Barbarians  were  engaged,  by  the  liberality  of  his  gifts  and 
promises,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Bhine,  these  expensive 
and  uncertain  treaties,  instead  of  restoring  the  pristine  vigor  of 
the  Gallic  frontier,  served  only  to  disgrace  the  majesty  of  the 
prince,  and  to  exhagdt  what  yet  remained  of  the  treasureft  of 
the  republic.  Elated,  however,  with  this  imaginary  triumph,  the 
vain  deliverer  of  Gaul  advanced  into  the  provinces  of  the  South, 
to  encounter  a  more  pressing  and  personal  danger.  Sarus  the 
Goth  was  ordered  to  by  the  bead  of  the  rebel  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor  Honorius;  and  the  forces  of  Britain  and  Italv  were 
unworthily  consumed  in  this  domestic  quarreL  After  the  loss 
of  his  two  bravest  generals,  Justinian  and  Nevigastes,  the  former 
of  whom  was  slain  in  the.  field  of  battle,  the  latter  in  a  peaoefbl 
but  treacherous  interview,  Constaniuie  fi>rtified  himself  within 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  The  plaee  was  ineffectually  attached 
seven  davs ;  wd  the  Imperial  army  supported,  in  a  precipitate 
retreat,  the  ijgnominy  of  poichasing  a  secure  passage  from  the 
freebooters  and  outUws  of  the  Alps.*^  Those  mountains  now 
sepamted  the  dominions  of  two  rival  monarchs ;  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  dpfible  frontier  were  guarded  by  the  troops  of 
the  empire,  whose  arms  would  have  been  more  usefiilly  em- 
ployed to  maintaiii  the  Roman  limits  against  the  Barbarians  of 
Germanv  and  Scyihia. 

On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  ambition  of  Goi|stantine 
might  be  justified  bv  the  proximity  of  danger ;  but  his  throne 
was  soon  established  by  the  conquest,  or  rather  submission,  of 
Spain ;  which  yielded  to  the  inflaenoe  of  regular  and  habitual 
suborddnation,  and  received  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the 
Gallic  praefecture.  The  only  opposition  which  was  made  to 
the  authority  of  Constantino  proceeded  not  so  much  from  the 
powers  of  government,  or  the  spirit  of  the  people,  as  from  the 
private  zeal  and  interest  of  the  &mily  of  Theodosius.    Four 


*^  Bagauda  is  the  name  which  Zoeimns  apbliea  to  them ;  periiapi 
fliey  de9erv6d  a  less  odious  character,  (see  Dubds,  Hist  Orifttque,- ton. 
I  p.  208,  and  this  History,  vol  i  p.  407.)  We  shall  hear  of  tiMm 
■gab. 
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brothers**  had  obtained,  by  the  &yor  oi  their  kinsman,  thi 
deceased  emperor,  an  honorable  rank  and  ample  possessions 
in  their  native  country ;  and  the  grateful  youths  resolved  to 
risk  those  advantages  in  the  service  of  his  son.  After  an  un- 
successful effort  to  maintain  their  ground  at  the  head  of  the 
stationary  troops  of  Lusitania,  they  retired  to  their  estates ; 
where  they  armed  and  levied,  at  their  own  expense,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  slaves  and  dependants,  and  boldly  marched 
to  occupy  the  strong  posts  of  the  Pyrenean  Mountains.  This 
domestic  insurrection  alarmed  and  perplexed  the  sovereign  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  negotiate  with 
some  troops  of  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  for  the  service  of  the 
Spanish  war.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Sbno' 
nans;  **  a  name  which  might  have  reminded  them  of  theii 
fidelity  to  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  if  it  should  candidly  be 
allowed  that  the  Scoii  were  influenced  by  any  partial  a£^tion 
for  a  British  prince,  the  Moors  and  the  Marcomanni  could  be 
tempted  only  by  the  profuse  liberality  of  the  usurper,  who  dis- 
tributed among  the  Barbarians  the  military,  and  even  the  civil, 
honors  of  Spain.  The  nine  bands  of  ffonorians,  which  may 
be  easily  traced  on  the  estal^hment  of  the  Western  empire, 
could  not  exceed  the  number  of  6vq  thousand  men :  yet  this 
inccmsiderable  force  was  sufficient  to  terminate  a  war,  which 
had  threatened  the  power  and  safety  of  Oonstahtine.  The 
rustic  army  of  the  Theodosian  family  was  surrounded  and 
destroyed  in  the  Pyrenees :  two  of  the  brothers  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  by  sea  to  Italy,  or  the  East ;  the  oUier  two, 
after  an  interval  of  suspense,  were  executed  at  Aries;  and  if 
Honorius  could  remain  insensible  of  the  public  disgrace,  he 
might  perhaps  be  affected  by  the  personal  misfortunes  of  his 
generous  kinsmen.  Such  were  the  feeble  arms  which  dedded 
Qie  possession  of  the  Western  provinces  of  Euiope,  from  the 
wall  of  Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules. ;  The  events  of 
peace  and  war  have  undoubtedly  been  diminished  by  the  nar^ 
row  and  imperfect  view  of  the  historians  of  the  times,  who 

**  Verioianus,  Didymus,  Theodosius,  and  Lagodius,  who  in  modern 
courts  would  be  styled  princes  of  the  blood,  were  not  distinguished  by 
any  rank  or  privileges  above  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjecta 

*'  These  Monoriani,  or  Sanoricudf  consisted  of  two  bands  of  ScotSi 
CNT  Attacotti,  two  of  Moors,  two  of  'Mxreomaam,  the  Yictores,  the  Asca 
tiif  and  the  Gallicani,  (Notitia  Imperii,  sect  zzxiiL  edit  Lab.)  l^er 
~~ire  part  of  the  sixty-five  AuxUia  Paiatina,  and  are  properly  fs^vA 

Tji  ai\p  ra^etff  by  Zosimus,  (1.  vl  S74.) 
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were  equally  ignorant  of  the  causes,  and  of  the  effects,  of  th« 
most  important  revolutions.  But  the  total  decay  of  the  na- 
tional strength  had  annihilated  even  the  las^resouroe  of  a  des- 
potic government;  and  the  revenue  of  exhausted  provinces 
could  no  longer  purchase  the  military  service  of  a  discontented 
and  pusillanimous  people. 

The  poet,  whose  flattery  has  ascribed  to  the  Roman  eagle 
the  victories  of  PoUentia  and  Verona,  pursues  the  hasty 
retreat  of  Alaric,  from  the  confines  of  Italy,  with  a  horrid 
train  of  imaginary  spectres,  such  as  might  hover  over  an 
army  <^  Barburians,  which  was  almost  exterminated  by  war, 
fiunine,  and  disease.'^  In  the  course  of  this  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition, the  king  of  the  Goths  must  indeed  have  sustained  a 
considerable  loss;  and  his  harassed  forces  required  an  inter- 
val of  repose,  to  recruit  their  numbers  and  revive  their  confi- 
dence. Advecsity  had  exercised  and  displayed  the  genius  of 
Alaric ;  and  the  tame  of  his  valor  invited  to  the  Grothic  stan- 
dard the  bravest  of  the  Barbarian  warriors ;  who,  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Rhine,  were  agitated  by  the  desire  of  rapine 
and. conquest  He  had  deserved  the  esteem,  and  he  soon 
accepted  the  friendship,  of  Stilicho  himsel£  Renouncing  the 
service  of  the  emp^for  of  the  East,  Alaric  concluded,  with 
the  court  of  Ravenna,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  by 
which  he  was  declared  tnastet^neral  of  the  Roman  armies 
throughout  the  praBfecture  of  Illyricum ;  as  it  was  claimed, 
according  to  the  true  and  ancient  limits,  by  the  minister  of 
Honorius.'*^  The  execution  of  the  ambitious  design,  which 
was  either  stipulated,  or  implied^  in  the  articles  of  me  treaty, 
appears  to  have  been  suspended  by  the  formidable  irruption 
of  Radagaisus;  and  the  neutrality  of  tbe  Gothic  king  may 
perhaps  be  compared  to  the  indifference  of  Csssar,  who,  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  refused  either  to  assist,  or  tc 
m^pose,  the  enemy  of  the  republic  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Yandak,  Stilicho  resumed  his  pretensions  to  the  provinces  of 
the  East;  appointed  dvil  magistrates  for  the  administratioi 


>*o  — >—  Comitatur  enntem 

Pallor,  et  atra  £Eunes ;  et  saucia  lividos  ora 
Luctus;  et  inferno  Btridentes  agmine  morbl 

Claadian  in  vL  Cons.  Hon.  821,  Aa 

^'^  Tlitte  daxk  transactions  are  inyesAigated  b^  the  Oomit  dto  Boaip 
(Hist  dee  Peoples  de  rSurope,  torn.  viL  c.  iil— viii  p^  69 — 206,)  wiioit 
laborioiis  accuracy  may  sometimes  fatigue  a  superficial  reader. 
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of  jnstioe,  and  of  the  finances ;  aiid  declared  his  impaiaence 
to  lead  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  the  united  annies  of 
the  Romans  and^of  the  Goths.  The  prudence,  however,  of 
Stilicho,  his  aversion  to  civil  war,  and  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  weakness  of  the  state,  may  countenance  the  suspicion, 
that  domestic  peace,  rather  than  foreign  conquest,  was  the 
object  of  his  policy ;  and  that  his  principal  care  was  to  em- 
ploy the  forces  of  Alaric  at  a  distance  from  Italy»  This 
design  could  not  long  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Gothic 
king,  who  continued  to  hold  a  doubtful,  and  perhaps  a  treach- 
erous, correspondence  with  the  rival  courts;  who  protracted, 
Hke  a  dissatisfied  mercenary,  his  languid  operations  in  Tfaes- 
saly  and  Epirus,  and  who  soon  returned  to  claim  the  extrava- 
gant reward  of  his  ineffectual  services.  From  his  camp  near 
i£mona,"'  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  he  transmitted  to  the 
emperor  of  the  West  a  long  account  of  promises,  ci  ex- 
penses, and  of  demands;  called  for  immediate  satisfection, 
and  clearly  intimated  the  consequences  of  a  refusal.  Yet  if 
his  conduct  wais  hostile,  his  language  was  decent  and  dutiful. 
He  humbly  professed  himself  the  friend  of  Stihcho,  and  the 
soldier  of  Honorius;  offered  his  person  and  his  troops  to 
march,  without  delay,  against  the  usurper  of  Gaul;  and 
solicited,  as  a  permanent  retreat  for  the  Gothic  nation,  the 
possession  of  some  vacant  province  of  the  Western  empire. 

The  political  and  secret  transactions  of  two  statesmen,  who 
labored  to  deceive  each  other  and  the  world,  mu&t  forever 
have  been  concealed  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the  cab- 
inet, if  the  debates  of  a  popular  assembly  had  not  thrown 
some  rays  of  light  on  the  correspondence  of  Alaric  and  Stil- 
icho.  The  necessity  of  finding  scane  artifidal  support  fi>r  a 
governments  which,  from  a  principle,  not  of  moderatioB^  but 
of  weakness,  was  reduced  to  negotiate  with  its  own  subjects, 
had  insensibly  revived  the  authority  of  the  Roman  senate; 
and  the  minister  of  Honorius  respectfully  consulted  the  legis- 
lative council  .of  the  republic.  Stilicho  assembled  the  senate 
in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ;  represented,  in  a  studied  ora- 
tion, the  actual  state  of  affsLirs ;  proposed  the  demands  of  the 
Gothic  king,  and  submitted  to  their  consideration  the  choice 

^^  See  Zosimus,  L  y.  p.  334, 335.  He  interrupts  his  scanty  narrative 
to  relate  the  fable  of  j£mona,  and  of  the  ship  Argo ;  which  was  drawn 
6verlai(d  from  that  place  to  the  Adriatia  Soasomen  (L  viii.  a  26»  1  ix, 
a.  4)  and  Socrates  (L  vii  a  10)  cast  a  pale  and  doubtfiil  ligbt;  and 
Oroflms  (L  vil  c  88,  p.  571)  is  abominably  partial 
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of  peace  or  war.  The  senators,  as  if  they  had  been  sud* 
denlj  awakened  from  a  dream  of  four  hundred  years,  ap* 
peared,  on  this  important  occasion,  to  be  inspired  by  the  cpur- 
age,  rather  than  by  the  wisdom,  of  their  predecessors.  They 
loudly  declared,  in  regular  speeches,  or  in  tumultuary  aocla- 
mations,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Rome  to  pur- 
chase a  precarious  and  disgraceful  truce  from  a  Barbarian 
king ;  and  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  magnanimous  people, 
the  chance  of  ruin  was  always  preferable  to  the  certainty  of 
dishonor.  The  minister,  whose  paci^c  intentions  were  seo* 
onded  only  by  the  voice  of  a  few  servile  and  venal  followers, 
attempted  to  allay  the  general  ferment,  by  an  apology  for  his 
own  conduct,  and  even  ipx  the  demands  of  the  Gothic  prince. 
^^The  payment  of  a  subsidy,  which  had  excited  the  ipdigna- 
tion  of  the  Romans,  ought  not  (such  was  the  language  of  Stilr 
icho)  to  be  considered  in  the  odious  lights  either  of  a  tribute, 
or  of  a  ransom,  extorted  by  the  menaces  of  a  Barbarian  ene- 
my. Alaric  had  fsdthfuUy  asserted  the  just  pretensions  of  the 
republic  to  the  provinces  which  were  usurped  by  the  Greeks 
of  (Constantinople :  he  modestly  required  the  fair  and  stipu- 
lated recompense  of  his  services ;  and  if  he  had  desisted 
from  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise,  he  had  obeyed,  in  his 
retreat^  the  peremptory,  though  private,  letteiB  of  tlie  emperor 
himself.  These  contradictory  ordeirs  (he  would  not  dissem- 
ble the  errcffs  of  )iis  own  family)  had  been  procured  by  the 
intercession  of. Serena.  The  tender  piety,  of  his  wife  had 
be^n  too  deeply  sheeted  by  the  discord  of  the  royal  brothers, 
the  sons  of  her  adopted  fother ;  and  the  sentiments  of  nature 
had  too  easily  prevailed  over  die  stern  dictates  of  the  public 
welfare."  These  ostensible  reasons,  which  faintly  disguise 
the  obscure  intrigues  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  were  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Stilicho;  and  obtained,  after  a 
warm  debate,  the  reluctant  approbation  of  the  senate.  The 
tumult  of  virtue  and  freedom  subsided ;  and  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  was  granted,  under  the  name  of  a 
subsidy,  to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Lampadius  alone,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  assembly,  still  persisted 
in  his  dissent;  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,  "This  is  not  a 
treaty  of    peace,  but  of   servitude;""*    and    escaped    the 


***  Zosimos,  L  v.  p.  838,  339.    He  repeats  the  words  of  Lampadioa, 
I  they  H'ere  spoke  in  Latin,  "Noa  est  ista  pax,  sed  pactio  serri 
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danger  of  such  bold  opposition  by  immediately  retiring  to  the 
sanctuary  of  a  Christian  church. 

But  the  reign  of  Stilicbo  drew  towards  its  cud ;  and  the 
proud  minister  might  perceive  the  symptoms  of  his  approach- 
ing disgrace.  The  generous  boldness  of  Liampadius  had  been 
applauded;  and  the  senate,  so  patiently  resigned  to  a  long 
servitude,  rejected  with  disdain  the  offer  of  invidious  and 
imaginary  freedom.  The  troops,  who  still  assumed  the  name 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  legions,  were  exasperated  by 
the  partial  affection  of  Stilicho  for  the  Barbarians :  and  the 
people  imputed  to  the  mischievous  policy  of  the  minister  the 
public  misfortunes,  which  were  the  natural  consequence  of 
their  own  degeneracy.  Yet  Stilicho  might  have  continued  to 
brave  the  clamors  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  soldiers,  if 
he  could  have  maintained  his  dominion  over  the  feeble  mind 
of  his  pupil.  But  the  respectful  attachment  of  Honorius 
was  converted  into  fear,  suspicion,  and  hatred.  The  crafty 
Olympius,^*^  who  concealed  his  vices  under  the  mask  of 
Christian  piety,  had  secretly  undermined  the  benefactor,  by 
whose  favor  he  was  promoted  to  the  honorable  offices  of  the 
Imperial  palace.  Olympius  revealed  to  the  unsuspecting  em- 
peror, who  had  attained  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  that 
he  was  without  weight,  or  authority,  in  his  own  government ; 
and  artfully  alarmed  his  timid  and  indolent  disposition  by  a 
lively  picture  of  the  designs  of  Stilicho,  who  already  medi- 
tated the  death  of  his  sovereign,  with  the  ambitious  hope  of 
placing  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son  Eucherius.  The 
emperor  was  instigated,  by  his  new  favorite,  to  assume  the 
tone  of  independent  dignity ;  and  the  minister  was  astonished 
to  find,  that  secret  resolutions  were  formed  in  the  court  and 
council,  which  were  repugnant  to  his  interest,  or  to  his  inten- 

tutis,*'*  and  then  translates  them  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  lu3 
readers. 
^**  He  came  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  exercised  a  splendid 

office,    Xa/i«^p£{    6i    vTfvrtiat    iy   rots    fiawtktioit    ii^ibifiivof,      His    actioilB 

justify  lus  character,  which.  Zosimus  (L  v.  p.  840)  exposes  with  visible 
satismction.  Augustin  revered  the  piety  of  Olympius,  whom  he 
styles  a  true  son  of  the  church,  (Baronius,  Annal  Ecdes.  A.  D.  408, 
No.  19,  <fec  Tillemont,  MSm.  Eccles.  torn.  xiii.  p.  467,  468.)  But 
these  praises,  which  the  African  saint  so  unwortmly  bestows,  mii^t 
proeeed  as  well  from  ignorance  as  from  adulation. 


^  From  Cioeio's  Xnth  Philippic,  14.~lft 
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tions.  Instead  of  residing  in  the  palace  of  Konte,  Bono 
rius  declared  that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  return  to  the  secure 
fortress  of  Ravenna.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  brother  Arcadius,  he  prepared  to  visit  Constantinople! 
and  to  r^ulate,  with  the  authority  of  a  guardian,  the  prov- 
inces of  the  infknt  Theodosius.'**  The  representation  of  th« 
diffi<  ulty  and  expense  of  such  a  distant  expedition,  checked 
Uiis  strange  and  sudden  sallj  of  active  diligence;  but  th€ 
dangerous  project  of  showing  the  emperor  to  the  camp  of 
Pavia,  which  was  composed  of  the  Roman  troops,  the  enemies 
of  Stilicho,  and  his  Barbarian  auxiliaries,  remained  fixed  anul 
unalterable.  The  minister  was  pressed,  by  the  advice  of  hk, 
oonfidant,  Justinian,  a  Roman  advocate,  of  a  lively  and  pen& 
trating  genius,  to  oppose  a  journey  so  prejudicial  to  his  repu 
tation  and  safety.  His  strenuous  but  ineffectual  efforts  con 
firmed  the  triumph  of  Olympius ;  and  the  prudent  lawyer 
withdrew  himself  from  the  impending  ruin  of  his  patron. 

In  the  passage  of  the  emperor  through  Bologna,  a  mutiny 
of  the  guards  was  excited  and  appeased  by  the  secret  policy 
of  Stilidio ;  who  announced  his  instructions  to  decimate  the 
guilty,  and  asoribed  to  his  own  intercession  the  merit  of  theii 
pardon.  After  this  tumult,  Honorius  embraced,  for  the  last 
time,  the  minister  whom  he  now  considered  as  a  tyrant,  and 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  camp  of  Pavia ;  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the  troops  who  were  assem- 
bled for  the  service  of  the  Gallic  war.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  he  pronounced,  as  he  had  been  taught,  a  military 
oration  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  whom  the  charitable 
visits,  and  artful  discourses,  of  Olympius  had  prepared  to  exe- 
cute a  dark  and  bloody  conspiracy.  At  the  first  signal,  they 
massacred  the  friends  of  Stilicho,  the  most  illustrious  officers 
of  the  empire  ;  two  Prsetorian  praefects,  of  Gaul  and  of  Italy ; 
two  masters-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry ;  the  master  of 
the  offices ;  the  quaestor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  count  of  the 
domestics.  Many  lives  were  lost;  many  houses  were  plun- 
dered ;  the  furious  sedition  continued  to  rage  till  the  close  of 
the  evening ;  and  the  trembling  emperor,  who  was  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Pavia  without  his  robes  or  diadem,  yielded  to  the 

•^  ZoBimus,  L  V.  p.  888,  889.  Sozomen,  L  ix.  c.  4.  Stilicho  offered 
to  undertake  the  journey  to  Constantinople,  that  he  might  divert 
HomtriuB  from  tiie  vain  attempt.  The  Eastern  empire  would  not 
lAve  obeyed,  and  could  not  have  been  conquered 
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persuasions  of  his  favc^te;  condemned  the  memoi^  of  ll|6 
slain;  and  solemnly  approved  the  innocence  and  fidelity  of 
their  assassins.    The  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of  Pavin 
filled  the  mind  of  Stilicho  with  just  and  gloomy  apprehensiona; 
and  he  instantly  summoned,  in  the  camp  of  Bologna,  a  couor 
cii  of  the  coi^ederate  leaders,  who  were  attached  to  bis  a^^ 
vice,  and  would  be  involved  in  his  ruin.    The  impetuous  v^oioe 
of  the  assembly  called  aloud  for  arms,  ^d  bf  revenge;  to 
march,  without  a  moment's  delay,  under  the  banners  of  a  heroy 
whom  they  had  so  often  followed  to  victory ;  to  surprise,  to 
oppress,  to  extirpate  the  guilty  Olympius,  and  his  degeneral^e 
Romans ;  and  perhaps  to  ^x  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  their 
injured  genersd.    Instead  of  executing  a  resolution,  which 
might  have  been  justified  by  success,  Stilicho  hesitated  till 
he  was  irrecoverably  lost    He  was  still .  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  the  emperor ;  he  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  his  own  party ; 
and  he  viewed  with  horror  the  fatal  consequences  of  armii^ 
a  crowd  of  licentious  Barbarians  against  the  soldiers   and 
people  of  Italy.    The  confederates,  impatient  of  his  timorous 
and  doubtful  delay,  hastily  retired,  with  fear  and  indignatioci. 
At  the  hour  of  midnight,  Sams,  a  Gothic  warrior,  renowned 
among  the  Barbarians  themselves  for  his  strength  and  valor, 
suddenly  invaded  the  camp  of  his  bene&ctor,  plundered  the 
baggage,  cut  in  pieces-  the  £suthful  Huns^  who  guarded  his 
person,  and  penetrated  to  the  tent,  where  the  minister,  peu- 
five  and  sleepless,  meditated  on  the  dangers  of  his  situation. 
Stilicho  escaped  with  difSculty.  from  the  sword  of  the  Goths; 
and,  after  issuing  a  last  and  generous  admonition  to  the  cities 
of  Italy,  to  shut  their  gates  against  the  Barbarians,  his  confi- 
dence, or  his  despair,  urged  him  to  throw  himself  into  Ravenna, 
which  was  already  in  the  absolute  possession  of  his  enemies. 
Olympius,  who  had  assumed  the  dominion  of  Honorius,  was 
speedily  informed,  that  his  rival  had  embraced,  as  a  suppliant 
the  altar  of  the  Christian  church.    The  base  and  cruel  dis- 
position of  the  hypocrite  was  incapable  of  pity  or.  remorse ; 
but  he  piously  affected  to  elude,  rather  than  to  violate,  the 
lDri>^lege  of  the  sanctuary.    Count  Heraelian,  with  a  troop 
df  soldiers,  appeared,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  before  the  gates 
df  the  church  of  Ravenna.    The  bishop  was  satisfied  by  a 
lolemn  oath,  that  the  Imperial  mandate  only  directed  them  to 
«ecure  the  person  of  Stilicho :  but  as  soon  as  the  unfortunate 
oinister  had  been  tempted  beyond  the  holy  threshold,  he 
noduced  the  warrant  for  his  instant  execution.    Stihcho  sup 
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ported,  with  calm  resignation,  the  injurious  names  of  traitor 
and  parricide ;  repressed  the  unseasonable  zeal  of  his  followers, 
who  were  ready  to  attempt  an  ineffectual  rescue ;  and,  with  a 
firmness  not  unworthy  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  generals,  sub* 
mitted  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  Heraclian."* 

The  aerrile  crowd  of  the  palace,  who  had  so  long  adored 
the  fortune  of  Stilicho,  affected  to  insult  his  M;  and  the 
most  distant  connection  with  the  nuister-gen^al  of  the  West, 
which  had  so  lately  been  a  title  to  wealth  and  honors,  was  stu- 
diously denied,  and  rigorously  punished.  His  family,  united 
by  a  triple  alliance  with  the  fomily  of  Theodosius,  might  envy 
the  condition  of  the  meanest  peasant  The  flight  of  his  son 
Ettcherius  was  intercepted;  and  the  death  of  that  innocent 
youth  soon  followed  the  divorce  of  Thermantia,  who  filled  the 
place  of  her  sister  Maria ;  and  who,  Uke  Maria,  had  remained 
a  virgin  in  the  Imperial  bed.*"  The  friends  of  Stilicho,  who 
had  escaped  the  massacre  of  Pavia,  were  persecuted  by  the 
implacable  revenge  of  Olympius;  and  the  most  exquisite 
cruelty  was  employed  to  extort  the  confession  of  a  treasonable 
and  saailegious  conspiracy.  They  died  in  silence  :  their 
firmness  justified  the  choice,^*'  and  perhaps  absolved  the  in- 
nocence of  their  patron :  and  the  despotic  power,  which  could 
take  his  life  without  a  trial,  and  stigmatize  his  memory  with- 
out a  proof,  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  impartial  suffrage  of 
posterity.'**  The  services  of  Stilicho  are  great  and  manifest ; 
bis  crimes,  as  they  are  vaguely  stated  in  the  language  of  flat- 
tery and  hatred,  are  obscure  at  least,  and  improbable.     About 

four  months  after  his  death,  an  edict  was  published,  in  the 

■    1 1  ■  ■  ■ II 

"•  Zosimus  (1.  V.  p,  886 — 845)  has  copiously,  though  not  clearly, 
related  the  disgrace  and  death  of  Stihcha  Olympiodorus,  (apud 
Fhoi  p.  17*7,)  (>08ius,  (i  vii.  c.  88,  p.  5*71,  572,)  Sozomen,  (L  iz.  c. 
4,)  and  Philostorgins,  (L  zi.  c.  8,  1.  xii.  c.  2,)  afford  supplemental 
hmts. 

^*^  Zosimus,  I  T.  p.  883.  The  marriage  of  a  Christian  with  two  sis- 
ters, scandalizes  TiUemont,  (Hist  des  Empereurs^  torn.  y.  p.  557;) 
who  ezpiects,  in  rain,  that  Pope  Innocent  L  should  have  done  some- 
thing in  the  way  either  of  censure  or  of  dispensation. 

10*  rp^^  ^£  jj-g  ^eQ(^  Qj^Q  honorably  mentioned,  (Zosimus,  L  y.  p. 
346 :)  Peter,  chief  of  the  schod  of  notaries,  and  the  great  chamber- 
lain  Deuterius.  Stilicho  had  secured  the  bed-chamber ;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising that,  under  a  feeble  prince,  the  bed-chamber  was  not  able  to 
secure  him. 

"•  Orosius  (L  viL  c.  88,  p.  571,  572)  seems  to  copy  the  false  and 
furious  manifestos,  which  were  dispersed  through  the  provinces  hf 
the  new  administration. 
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same  of  Honorius,  to  restore  the  free  ccHnmuDication  of  tli€ 
two  empires,  which  had  been  so  long  interrupted  by  the  pub 
lie  enemy}^^  The  minister,  whose  fame  and  fortune  depended 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  was  accused  of  betraying  Italy 
to  the  Barbarians;  whom  he  repeatedly  vanquished  at  Pol- 
lentia,  at  Verona,  and  before  the  walls  of  Florence.  His 
pretended  design  of  placing  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  son 
Eucherius,  could  not  have  been  conducted  without  prepara^ 
tions  or  accomplices;  and  the  ambitious  father  would  not 
surely  have  left  the  future  emperor,  till  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  in  the  humble  station  of  tribune  of  tlie  notaries. 
Even  the  religion  of  Stilicho  was  arraigned  by  the  malice  of 
his  rival.  The  seasonable,  and  almost  miraculous,  deliver- 
ance was  devoutly  celebrated  by  the  applause  of  the  clergy ; 
who  asserted,  that  the  restoration  of  idols,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  church,  would  have  been  the  first  measure  of  th6  reign 
of  Eucherius.  The  son  of  Stilicho,  however,  was  educated 
in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  which  his  father  had  uniformly 
professed,  and  zealously  supported."**  Serena  had  bor- 
rowed her  magnificent  necklace  from  the  statue  of  Vesta ; '" 
and  the  Pagans  execrated  the  memory  of  the  sacrilegious 
minister,  by  whose  order  the  Sibylline  books,  the  oracles  of 
Rome,  had  been  committed  to  the  flames.*"    The  pride  and 

"®  See  the  Theodosian  code,  1.  viL  tiL  xvl  leg.  1,  L  ix.  tit  xlii.  leg 
22.  Stilicho  is  branded  with  the  name  of  pro^  puhUcus^  who  em- 
ployed his  wealth,  ad  omnem  ditandam,  inquietandamqtte  Barbariem. 

"^  Augustin  himself  is  satisfied  with  the  effectual  laws,  which  Stil< 
icho  had  enacted  against  heretics  and  idolaters ;  and  which  are  still 
extant  in  the  Code.  He  only  applies  to  Olympius  for  their  confirma 
tion,  (Baronius,  Annal  Eccles.  A.  D.  408,  No.  19.) 

*"  Zosimus,  1.  V.  p.  851.  We  may  observe  the  bad  taste  of  the  age, 
in  dressing  their  statues  with  such  awkward  finery. 
^  ^"  See  Rutilius  Numatianus,  (Itinerar.  1.  ii.  41 — 60,)  to  whom  rer 
hgious  enthusiasm  has  dictated  some  elegant  and  forcible  lines. 
Stilicho  likewise  stripped  the  gold  plates  from  the  doors  of  the  Capi- 
tol, and  read  a  prophetic  sentence  which  was  engraven  under  them, 
(Zosimus,  L  y.  p.  852.)    These  are  foolish  stories ;  yet  the  charge  of 


*  Hence,   f  •rhaps,   the   accasation  of  treachery   is    cotmtcnanced   bv 
RatUins : — 

Quo  magia  est  faclnus  diri  Stilichonis  inlqaum 

Proditor  arcani  quod  fuit  imperii. 
Romano  generi  diim  niUtur  esse  superstes, 

Crudelis  summis  miacnit  ima  faror. 
Dumque  timet,  qaicqnld  se  fecerat  ipse  timeri, 

Immisit  Latin  barbara  tela  neci.         RutU.  Itin  1L41.->1L 
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power  c^  Stilicho  constituted  his  real  guilt  An  honorable 
reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  appears  to 
have  contributed  to  the  success  of  his  unwoithy  rival ;  and  it 
is  the  last  humiliation  of  the  character  of  Honorius,  that  post 
tcrity  has  not  condescended  to  reproach  him  with  his  base 
ingratitude  to  the  guardian  of  his  youth,  and  the  support  of 
his  empire.  x. 

Among  the  train 'of  dependants  whose  wealth  and  dignity' 
attracted  the  notice  of  their  own  times,  our  curiosity  is  exdted 
by  the  celebrated  name  of  the  poet  Olaudian,  who  enjoyedr 
the  &vor  of  Stilicho,  and  was  overwhelmed  in  the  ruin  of  h» 
patron.  The  titular  offices  of  tribune  and  notary  fixed  his 
rank  in  the  Imperial  court:  he  was  indebted  to  the  powerful 
intercession  of  Serena  for  his  marriage  with  a  very  rich  h&yr- 
ess  of  the  province  of  Africa;  "^  and  the  statue  of  Olaudian, 
erected  in  the  forum  of  Trajan,  was  a  monument  of  the  taste, 
and  liberally  of  the  Roman  senate.' '*  After  the  prfuses  of - 
StUicho  became  offensive  and  criminal,  Olaudian  was  exposed 
to  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  and  unforgiving  courtier,  whom 
he  had  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  wit.  He  had  compared, 
in  a  lively  epigram,  the  opposite  characters  of  two  Praetorian 
prsefects  of  Italy  ;  he  contrasts  the  innocent  repose  of  a 
philosopher,  who  sometimes  resigned  the  hours  of  business  to 
slumber,  perhaps  to  stu^y,  with  the  interesting  diligence  of  a 
rapacious  minister,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  unjust  or 

impiety  adds  weight  and  credit  to  the  praise  which  Zosimus  reluctant- 
ly Destows  on  his  virtues.* 

^'^  At  the  nuptaalB  of  Orpheus  (a  modest  comparison  I)  all  the  parts 
of  animated  nature  contributed  their  various  gifts ;  and  tiie  gods  themf> 
selves  enridied  their  fistvorite.  Claudian  had  neither  flocks,  nor  herds, 
nor  vines,  nor  olives.  His  wealthy,  bride  was  heiress  to  them  alL 
But  he  carried  to  Africa  a  recommendatory  letter  f^om  Serena,  his 
Juno,  and  was  made  happy,  (Epist  it  ad  Serenam.) 

"*  Olaudian  feels  the  honor  like  a  man  who  deserved  it,  (in  preefiit. 
Bdi  Get)  The  original  inscription,  on  marble,  was  found  at  Rome, 
in  the  £bfteen^  century,  in  the  house  of  Pomponius  Lsstus.  The 
statue  of  a  poet,  far  superior  to  Olaudian,  should  have  been  erected, 
during  his  nfetime,  by  the  men  of  letters,  his  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries.   It  was  a  noble  design. 


never  bartered  promotion  in  the  army  for  bribes,  nor  peculated  in  the  sup- 
pliet  oC  piwriaiaii  for  the  arniy."    1.  v.  c  xxxiv  — M. 
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gaerilegious,  gain.  "  How  happy,"  continues  Cluudian,  "  how 
hdppy  might  it  be  for  the  people  of  Italy,  if  Mallios  could  be 
constantly  awake,  and  if  Hadrian  would  always  sleep!""* 
The  repose  of  Midlius  was  not  disturbed  by  this  friendly  and 
genile  admonition ;  but  the  cruel  yigilance  of  Hadrian  watched 
die  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  easily  obtained,  from  the 
enemies  of  Stilicho,  the  trifling  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  poet. 
The  poet  concealed  himself  however,  during  the  tumult  of  the 
revolution;  and,  consulting  the  dictates  of  prudence  rather 
than  of  honor^  he  addressed,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle,  a  sup- 
pliant and  humble  recantation  to  the  offended  prefect  He 
deplores,  in  mournful  btrams,  the  fatal  indiscretion  into  which 
he  had  been  hurried  by  passion  and  folly;  submits  to  the 
imitation  of  his  adversary  the  generous  examples  of  the 
demenqy  of  gods,  of  heroes,  and  of  lions;  and  expresses  his 
hope  that  the  magnanimity  of  Hadrian  will  not  trample  on 
a'  defenceless  and  contemptible  foe,  already  humbled  by  dis- 
grace and  poverty,  and  deeply  wounded  by  the  exile,  the 
tortures,  and  the  death  of  his  dearest  friends."^    Whateve* 


lie 


See  Epigram 


Mallius  indolget  somno  noctosqne  diesque ; 

ipR. 


Insomnis  Phariua  sacra,  profana,  rapii 
Omnibus,  hoc,  Itals  gentea,  expoacite  ▼oils; 
Mallios  ut  vigilet,  dormiat  u(  Pharios. 

Uadrian  was  a  PhariaD,  (of  Alexandria.)  See  his  public  life  in  Gode* 
froy,  Cod  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  864.  Maliius  did  not  always  sleep 
He  composed  some  elegant  dialogaes  on  the  Greek  tfystemd  of  nattural 
philosophy,  (Cland  in  Mali  Theodor.  Cons.  61 — 112.) 

'^^  See  Olaudian's  first  Epistle.    7et^  in  som^  places^  an  air  of  ironj 
^  indignation  betrays  his  secret  reluctiince.* 


*  M.  Beugnot  has  pointed  oat  one  remarkahle  characteristic  of  Clan 
diaa's  poetry,  and  of  the  times— liis  extraordinary  religions  indifibrence 
Here  is  a  poet  writing  at  the  actnal  crisis  of  the  complete  trinmph  ^f  die 
new  ieli^;ion,  the  visible  extinction  of  the  old:  if  we  may  so  speak,  a 
strictly  historical  poet,  whoae  works,  ezoeptiog'  Ins  Mythological  poem  oo 
the  rape  of  Proserpine,  are  confined  to  temporary  subjects,  anid  to  the 
polidcs  of  his  own  eventfnl  day;  yet,  ezceptmg  in  one  or  two  small  and 
indifferent  pieces,  manifestly  wntteii  by  a  Christian,  and  interpolated 
amang  bis  poems,  there  is  -no  allnsion  whatever  to  tiie  great  religions 
strife.  No  one  would  know  the  existenoe  of  Christianily  at  that  period 
of  the  world,  by  reading  the^  works  of  Clandian.  His  panegyric  and  hia 
satire  preserve  the  same  religions  impartiality;  award  their  most  lavish 
praise  or  their  bitterest  invective  on  Christian  or  Pagan;  he  insolts  the 
nil  of  Engenias,  and  glories  in  the  victories  of  Theodosias.  Under  the 
ehUd, — and  Honorins  never  became  more  than  a  child, — Christianity  con- 
tiuaed  to  inflict  wDunds  more  and  more  deadly  on  expirine[  Paganism.,  '4^ 
fhb  gods  of  Olympus  agitated  vriih  apprehension  at  the  ohth  of  tfiii^  niew 
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might  be  &e  suecess  of  his  prayer,  or  the  /socidv'Mte  of  hb 
futare  life,  the  period  of  a  few  years  levelled  in  tha  grave  thf 
minister  and  the  poet:  but  the  name  of  Hadrian  is  almost 
sunk  in  obhvion,  while  Olaudian  is  read  with  pleasure  in  every 
oountiy  which  has  retained,  or  aequired,  the  knowledge  of  thi^ 
Latin  language.  If  we  fairly  balance  his  merits  and  his 
defects,  we  shall  acknowledge  that  Olaudian  does  not  either 
latisfy,  or  silence,  oar  reason.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  produce 
a  passage  that  deserves  the  epithet  of  sublime  or  pathetic;  Ui 
B^ect  a  verse  that  m^ts  the  heart  or  enlarges  the  imagination . 
We  should  vainly  seek,  in  the  poems  of  Claudian,  the  happ} 
invention,  and  artificial  conduct,  of  an  interesting  fable;  oi 
the  just  and  lively  representation  of  the  characters  and  situa* 
tions  of  real  life.  For  the  service  of  his  patron,  he  published 
oecasional  panegyrics  and  invectives :  and  the  design  of  these 
slavish  compositions  encouraged  his  propensity  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  truth  and  nature.  These  imperfections,  however, 
are  compensated  in  some  degree  by  the  poetical  virtues  of 
Claudian.  He.  was  endowed  with  the  rare  and  precious  taleni 
of  raising  the  meanest,  of  adorning  the  most  barren,  and  ot 
diversifying  the  most  similar,  topics :  his  coloring,  more  espe- 
ci^ly  in  descriptive  poetry,  is  soft  and  splendid ;  and  he  seldom 
falls  t6  display,  and  even  to  abuse,  the  advantage  of  a  culti- 
vated understanding,  a  copious  fancy,  an  easy,  and  sometimes 


enemy  ?  They  are  introdaced  as  rejoicing  at  his  appearance,  and  promising 
loi^  years  of  glory.  The  whole  pnmhetic  choir  of  Paganism,  all  the  oracles 
thron^hoat  the  world,  are  sammoned  to  predict  the  felicity  of  his  reign.  His 
birth  IS  compared  to  that  of  Apollo,  bat  toe  narrow  limits  of  an  island  mast 
not  confine  toe  new  <2et^y — 

.    .    .    Non  littora  nostro 
Safficerent  «ngusta  Deo. 

Aagnry  and  divination,  the  shrines  of  Ammon,  and  of  Delp|hi,  the  Persian 
Magi,  and  the  Etrascan  seers,  the  Chaldean  astroloj^ers,  the  Sibyl  herself,  are 
described  as  still  discharging  their  prophetic  fonctions,  and  celebrating  the 
natal  day  of  this  Christian  prince.  They  are  noble  lines,  as  well  as  carious 
IQastrations  of  the  times : 

.    .    .    QasB  tone  docnmenta  ftttari? 
ClasB  voces  avium?  qaanti  per  inane  volatus? 
Quis  vatum  discurBus  erat?    Tibi  comiger  Ammon, 
Et  dudum  taciti  rupAre  sileniia  Delphi. 
Te  PersflB  cecinAre  Magi,  te  sensit  Etruacns 
Augur,  et  inspectis  Babylonius  horrait  astris ; 
Chflidai  stupuftre  senes,  Cumanaque  rursos 
Itonuit  rupes,  rabidsB  delubra  SibyllsB. 

Claud,  iv.  Cons.  Hon.  141. 

IMm.  the  auarterly  Review  of  Beugnot.    Hist  de  la  Destiiutim  4a 
eu  Occident,  CI.  R.  v.  Ivii.  p.  61. — M. 
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fordble,  expression;  and  a  perpetual  flow  of  barmoniom 
versification.  To  these  commendations,  independent  of  any 
accidents  of  time  and  place,  we  most  add  the  peculiar  merit 
which  Claudian  derived  from  the  un&vorable  circumstances 
of  his  birth.  In  the  djscline  of  arts,  and  of  empire,  a  native 
of  Egypt,"'  who  had  received  the  education  of  a  Greek, 
assumed,  in  a  mature  age,  the  familiar  use,  and  absolute  com* 
mand,  of  the  Latin  language ; "'  soared  above  the  heads  of 
his  feeble  contemporaries;  and  placed  himseli^  after  an  in* 
terval  of  three  hundred  years,  among  the  poets  of  andeni 
Rome."* 

""  National  vanity  has  made  him  a  Florentine,  or  a  Spaniard.  But 
the  first  Epbtle  of  Claudian  proves  him  a  native  of  Alexandria,  (Fa- 
bricius,  Bibliot  Latin,  tom.  iil  p.  191 — 202,  edit  Ernest) 

^^*  Hb  first  Latm  verses  were  composed  during  the  oonsalahip  of 
Probinus,  A.  D.  896. 

BomsMM  Mbtmns  primam,  to  oonsnle,  ftmtes, 
Et  LatisB  cesait  Grain  Thalia  togae. 

Besides  some  Greek  epigrams,  which  are  still  extant,  the  Latin  poet 
had  composed,  in  Greek,  the  Antiquities  of  Tarsus,  Anaxarbus,  Bery- 
tus,  Nice,  <&c.  It  is  more  easy  to  supply  the  loss  of  good  poetry,  than 
of  authentic  history. 

"'^  Strada  (Prolusion  v.  vl)  allows  him  to  contend  with  the  five 
heroic  poets,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  Statins.  His  patron 
is  the  accomplished  courtier  Balthazar  Oastiglione.  His  admirers  ar« 
numerous  and  passionate.  Yet  tlie  rigid  critics  reproach  the  exotic 
nveds,  or  flowAro,  whidi  spring  too  luxuriantly  in  his  Latian  soil 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

IHTA8I0N    OF    ITALT    BY    ALARIC. MANNERS    OF    TQB    ROMAH 

BBNATB   AND   PBOPLS. ^ROMB   IS  THRICE  BESIEGED,  AND  AT 

LENGTH    PILLAGED,    BT  THE   GOTHS. — ^DEATH   OF   ALARIC. 

THE  GOTHS  EVACUATE  ITALY. — ^FALL  OF  CONSTANTINE.— 
GAUL  AND  SPAIN  ARE  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  BARBARIANS.-^ 
INDEPENDENCE   OF   BRITAIN. 

The  incapacity  of  a  weak  and  distracted  government  may 
often  assume  the  appearance,  and  produce  the  effects,  of  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  public  enemy.  If  Alaric 
himself  had  been  introduced  into  the  council  of  Ravenna,  he 
would  probably  have  advised  the  same  measures  which  were 
actually  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  Honoriiis.'  The  king  of 
the  Goths  would  have  conspired,  perhaps  with  some  reluc- 
tance, to  destroy  the  formidable  adversary,  by  whose  arms,  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  he  had  been  twice  overthrown. 
Their  active  and  interested  hatred  laboriously  accomplished 
the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  great  Stilicho.  The  valor  of 
Sarus,  his  fame  in  arms,  and  his  personal,  or  hereditary,  influ- 
ence over  the  confederate  Barbarians,  could  recommend  him 
only  to  the  friends  of  their  country,  who  despised,  or  detested, 
the  worthless  characters  of  Turpilio,  Yaranes,  and  Vigilantius. 
By  the  pressing  instances  of  the  new  &vorites,  these  generals, 
unworthy  as  they  had  shown  themselves  of  the  names  of 
soldiers,*  were  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  of 
the  in&ntry,  and  of  the  domestic  troops.  The  Gothic  prince 
would  have  subscribed  with  pleasure  the  edict  which  the 
fanaticism  of  Olympius  dictated  to  the  simple  and  devout 
emperor.  Honorius  excluded  all  persons,  who  were  adverse 
to  the  Catholic  church,  from  holding  any  office  in  the  state ; 
obstinately  rejected  the  service  of  all  those  who  dissented  from 
his  religion ;  and  rashly  disqualified  many  of  his  bravest  and 

^  The  series  of  events,  from  the  death  of  Stilicho  to  the  arrival  of 
ilaric  before  Rome,  can  01^7  be  foimd  in  Zosimus,  L  v.  p.  847 — 860. 

'  The  ezpresdoii  of  Zodmus  is  stroog  and  lively,  Kara^vn^iv  l/i« 
■DtSvac  ro4{  wvXtfiUtt  d^mSyraSf  sufficient  to  ezdte  the  contempt  oi  ths 
enemy. 

VOL.  III. — L 
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most  skilful  officers,  who  adhered  to  the  Pagan  worship,  oi 
who  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Arianism.'  These  measures, 
BO  advantageous  to  an  enemy,  Alaric  would  have  approved, 
and  might  perhaps  have  suggested ;  but  it  may  seem  doubtful, 
whether  the  Barbarian  would  have  promoted  his  interest  at 
the  expense  of  the  inhuman  and  absurd  cruelty  which  was 
perpetrated  by  the  direction,  or  at  least  with  the  connivanoe^ 
of  the  Imperial  ministers.  The  foreign  auxiliaries,  who  had 
been  attached  to  the  person  of  Stilidbo,  lamented  his  death ; 
but  the  desire  of  revenge  was  checked  by  a  natural  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  diildren ;  who  were 
detained  as  hostages  in  the  strong  cities  of  Italy,  wh^re  they 
had  likewise  deposited  their  most  valuable  effects.  At  the 
same  hour,  and  as  if  by  a  common  signal,  the  dties  of  Italy 
were  polluted  by  the  same  horrid  scenes  of  uhiyersal  massacre 
and  pillage,  which  involved,  in  promiscuous  destruction,  the 
^milies  and  fortunes  of  the  Barbarians.  Exasperated  by  such 
an  injury,  which  might  have  awakened  the  tamest  and  most 
servile  spirit,  they  cast  a  look  of  indignation  and  hope  towards 
the  camp  of  Alaric,  and  unanimously  swore  to  pursue,  with 
just  and  implacable  war,  the  perfidious  nation  who  had  so 
basely  violated  the  laws  of.  hospitality.  By  the  imprudent 
conduct  of  the  ministers  of  Hbnorius,  the  republic  lost  the 
assistance,  and  deserved  the  enmity,  of  thirty  thousand  of  her 
bravest  soldiers;  and  the  weight  of  that  formidable  army, 
which  alone  might  have  determined  the  event  of  the  war,  was 
transferred  &om  the  scale  of  the  Romans  into  that  of  the 
Goths. 

In  the  arts  of  negotaation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  war,  the 
Gothic  king  maintained  his  superior  ascendant  over  an  enemy, 
trhose  seeming  changes  proceeded  from  the  total  want  of 
counsel  and  design.  From  his  camp,  on.  the  confines  of  Italy, 
Alaric  attentively  observed  the  revolutions  of  the  palace, 
watched  the  progress  of  faction  and  discontent,  disguised  the 
hostile  aspect  of  a  Barbarian  invader,  and  assumed  the  more 
popular  appearance  of  the  friend  ajad  ally  of  the  great  Stilieho ; 
to  whose  virtues,  when  they  wer0  no  longer  formidable,  he 


'  Eos  qui  cfttlKdieffi  sectaB  sunt  inimici,  intra  palatium  militars  pro* 
hibemus.  If  uUus  nobis  sit  aliquft  ratione  oonjimctus,  qui  a  nobis  fidt 
«t.  reUffioDe.  discordat.  Ood.  Theodos.  kxvi.tit..v.  leg.  42,  and  0od» 
fkafB  Oommentary,  torn,  vi  p  lfi4.  Thia  law  was  applicnd  in  tlia  qi 
'  latttode,  and  rigorously  executed    Zosimos,  L  v.  p^  864 
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eould  pay  a  just  tribute  of  sincere  praise  and  regret  The 
pressing  invitation  of  the  malecontents,  who  ur^ed  the  king  of 
the  Qoibi  to  invade  Italy,  was  enforced  hr  a  lively  sense  of 
his  personal  injuries;  and  he  might  espAoiiuUy  complain,  that 
the  Imperial  ministers  still  delayed  and  eluded  the  payment 
of  the  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  Roman  senate,  either  to  reward  his  services,  or  to 
appease  his  fury.  His  decent  firmness  was  supported  by  an 
ar^l  moderation,  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  his 
dengns.  He  required  a  fair  and  reasonable  satisfaction ;  but 
he  gave  the  strongest  assurances,  that,  as  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  it^  he  would  immediately  retire.  He  refused  to  trust 
the  faith  of  the  Romans,  unless  JStius  and  Jason,  the  sons  of 
two  great  officers  of  state,  were  sent  as  hostages  to  his  camp ; 
but  he  offered  to  deliver,  in  exchange,  severad  of  the  noblest 
youths  of  the  Gothic  nation.  The  modesty  of  Alaric  was 
interpreted,  by  the  ministers  of  Ravenna,  as  a  sure  evidence 
of  his  weakness  and  fear.  They  disdained  either  to  negotiate 
a  treaty,  or  to  assemble  an  army ;  and  witb  a  rasb  confidence^ 
derived  otily  from  their  ignorance  of  the  extreme  danger, 
irretrievably  wasted  the  decisive  moments  of  peace  and  war. 
While  they  expected,  in  sullen  silence,  that  the  Barbarians 
would  evacuate  the  confines  of  Italy,  Alaric,  with  bold  and 
mpid  marches,  passed  the  Alps  and  the  Po ;  hastily  pillaged 
the  cities  of  Aquileia,  Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Cremona, 
which  yielded  to  his  arms ;  increased  his  forces  by  the  acces- 
sion of  thirty  thousand  auxiliaries ;  and,  without  meeting  a 
single  enemy  in  the  field,  advanced  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the 
morass  which  protected  the  impregnable  residence  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  West.  Instead  of  attempting  the  hopeless  siege 
of  Ravenna,  the  prudent  leader  of  the  Goths  proceeded  to 
Rimini,  stretched  his  ravages  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Hadri- 
atic,  and  meditated  Uae  conquest  of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the 
world.  An  Italian  hermit,  whose  sseal  and  sanctity  were 
respected  by  thd  Barbarians  themselves,  encountered  the  vic- 
torious monarch,  and  boldly  denounced  the  indignation  of 
Heaven  ag^nst  the  oppressors  of  the  earth;  but  the  saint 
himself  was  confounded  by  the  solenm  asseveration  of  Alaric, 
that  he^felt  a  secret  and  prastematural  impulse^  which  directed, 
and  even  compelled,  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He 
Mif.  that  his  genius  and  his  fortune  were  equal  to  the  most 
aidnQOs  enterpriser;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  he  communi- 
eated  to  the  Goths,  insensibly  removed  the  popular,  and:aliiioe* 
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BvpentitioiiB,  reverence  of  the  natioDft  foft  the  majasty  of  thA 
Roman  name.  His  troops,  animated  by  the  hopes  of  spoil, 
followed  the  oonrae  of  the  Flaminian  way,  oocuped  the 
unguarded  passes  of  the  Apennine,^  descended  into  the  rich 
plains  of  Uml»ia ;  and,  as  they  lay  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Olitamnus,  might  wantonly  slaughter  and  devour  the 
milk-white  oxen,  which  had  been  so  long  reserved  for  the  use 
of  Roman  triumphs.*  A  lofty  situation,  and  a  seasonable  tem- 
pest of  thunder  and  lightning,  preserved  the  little  city  of  Nami ; 
but  the  king  of  the  Croths,  despising  the  ignoble  prey,  still 
advanced  with  unabated  vigor;  and  after  he  had  passed 
through  the  stately  arches,  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Barbaric 
victories,  he  pitched  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  R(Hne.* 

During  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  the 
«eat  of  empire  had  never  been  violated  by  the  presence  of  a 
Cbreign  enemy.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Hannibal^ 
served  only  to  display  the  character  of  the  senate  and  people ; 
of  a  senate  degraded,  rather  than  ennobled,  by  the  comparison 
of  an  assembly  of  kings ;  and  of  a  people,  to  whom  the  am- 
bassador of  Pyrrhus  ascribed  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
Hydra.'    Each  of  the  senators,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  war, 


^  Addison  (see  bis  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  54,  edit  Baskerville)  has  given 
t  very  picturesque  description  of  the  road  through  the  Apennine.  The 
Goths  were  not  at  leisure  to  observe  the  beauties  of  the  prospect ;  but 
they  were  pleased  to  find  that  the  Saza  Intercisa,  a  narrow  ptesage 
wludli  Vespasian  had  cut  through  the  rock,  (Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  tom.i 
9.  618,)  was  totally  neglected. 

Hinc  albi,  Olitunme,  greges,  et  ma-rimft  taurus 
Yictima,  saepe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro, 
Rotnanos  aa  templa  Deum  duxere  triumphos. 

Georg.  li.  147. 
Besides  Virgil,  most  of  the  Latin  poets,  Propertius,  Lucan,  Silius  Ital 
icus,^  Claudian,  <j!cc,  whose  passives  may  be  found  in  Cluverius  and 
Addison,  have  celebrated  the  ^umphal  victims  of  the  Glitnmnua. 

'  Some  iieas  of  the  march  of  Alaric  are  borrowed  from  the  journey 
of  Honorius  over  the  same  ground.  (See  Claudian  in  vi.  Cons.  Hon. 
494 — 522.)  The  measured  oustance  between  Ravenna  and  Rome  was 
264  Roman  miles.    Itinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  126. 

"*  The  march  and  retra&t  of  Hannibdl  are  described  by  Livy,  1.  zzvi. 
c.  7,  8,  9, 10, 11 ;  and  the  reader  is  ;nade  a  spectator  of  the  interesting 
scene. 

•  These  comparisons  were  used  by  Cyneas,  the  cconsellor  of  P^ 
fhriSf  after  his  return  from  his  embassy,  in  whldi  he  had  diligently 
•tD^ed  the  discipline  and  manners  of  Rome.  See  FNutareh  in  PvnrlMi 
* —  a,  pt  459. 
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had  accomplished  his  term  of  military  service,  either  in  a  sub- 
ordioate  or  a  superior  station ;  and  the  decree,  Tvhich  invested 
•  with  temporary  command  all  those  who  had  been  consuls,  or 
censors,  or  dictatofs,  gave  the  republic  the  immediate  assist- 
ance of  many  brave  and  experienced  generals.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  the  Boman  people  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms.*  Fifty 
thousand  had  already  died  in  the  defence  of  their  country ; 
and  the  twenty-three  legions  which  were  employed  in  tne 
different  camps  of  Italy,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain, 
required  about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  But  there  still 
remained  an  equal  number  in  Rome,  and  the  adjacent  territory, 
who  were  animated  by  the  same  intrepid  courage ;  and  every 
citizen  was  trained,  from  his  earliest  youth,  in  the  discipline 
and  ezerdses  of  a  soldier.  Hannibal  was  astonished  by  the 
constancy  of  the  senate,  who^  without  raising  the  siege  of 
Capua,  or  recalling  their  scattered  forces,  ej^pected  his  ap- 
proiach.  He  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  at  the  d^ 
tance  of  three  miles  from  the  city ;  and  he  was  soon  informed, 
that  the  ground  on  which  he  had  pitched  his  tent,  was  sold  for 
an  adequate  price  at  a  public  auction ;  *  and  that  a  body  of 
troops  was  dismissed  by  an  opposite  road,  to  reinforce  the 
l^ions  of  Spain.^*    He  led  his  Africans  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 

*  In  the  three  census  which  were  made  of  the  Roman  people,  about 
the  tkne  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  nmnbers  stand  as  foUows,  (see 
Livy,  Epitom.  1.  zx.  Hist  1.  xxvu,  86,  zxiz.  87 :}  2'70,218,  187,108, 
214,000.  The  fall  of  the  second,  and  the  rise  of  tne  third,  appears  so 
enormous,  that  several  critics,  notwithstanding  the  unanimity  of  the 
MSS.,  have  suspected  some  corruption  of  the  text  of  livy.  (See 
Drakenborch  ad  zzvii.  86,  and  Beaufort,  Bepublique  Romaine,  tom.  i 
p.  825.)  Thev  did  not  consider  that  the  seccmd  census  was  taken  only 
at  Rome,  and  that  the  numbers  were  diminished,  not  only  by  the 
death,  but  likewise  by  the  absence,  of  many  soldiers.  In  the  third 
censtiSy  Livy  expressly  a£Srms,  that  the  legions  were  mustered  by  the 
care  of  particular  commissaries.  From  the  nnmbers  on  the  list  we 
must  always  deduct  one  twelfth  above  threescore,  and  incapaUe  of 
bearing  arms.    See  Population  de  la  France,  p.  72. 

'*  Livy  considers  these  two  incidents  as  the  effects  only  of  chance 
and  courage.  I  suspect  that  they  were  both  managed  by  the  admiia 
ble  policy  of  the  senate. 

*  Compare  the  remarkable  transaction  in  Jeremiah  xxxii.  6,  to  44,  where 
die  proplKst  pnrcfaaseB  his  uncle's  estate  at  the  approach  of  the  Babyloniac 
etptnri^,  hi  bis  undoabtin^  confidence  in  the  fntare   restoratioii  of  'he 

a  pie.    Id  the  one  case  it  is  the  triumph  of  reUgioas  fidth,  hi  the  oilier  (it 
cmal  pride.— M. 
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uliere  he  fonn^  three  annies  in  order  of  battle,  prepared  to 
reomve  him ;  bat  Hamiibal  dreaded  the  event  of  a  combat, 
(rem  which  he  could  not  hope  to  esciq>e,  nnlesB  he  destroyed 
the  last  of  his  enemies ;  and  his  speedy  retreat  oonfessed  the 
invincible  courage  of  the  Romans. 

From  the  time  of  the  Panic  war,  the  anintermpted  snooes- 
sion  of  senatofB  had  preserved  the  name  and  iou^  of  the 
republic ;  and  the  d^enerate  subjects  of  Honorius  amlntioDsly 
derived  their  descent  from  the  heroes  who  had  repulsed  the 
arms  of  Hannibal,  and  subdued  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
temporal  honors  which  the  devout  Paula"  inherited  and  de- 
spised, are  carefully  recapitulated  by  Jerom,  the  guide  of  her 
consdence,  and  the  historian  of  her  life.  The  genealogy  of 
her  &ther,  Rogatus,  which  ascended  as  high  as  Agamemnon, 
might  seem  to  betray  a  Gredan  origin ;  but  her  mother,  Bla&* 
silla,  numbered  the  Scipios,  JSmilius  Paulas,  and  the  Qraoclu, 
in  the  list  of  her  ancestois ;  and  Toxotios,  the  husband  of 
Paula,  deduced  his  royal  lineage  from  .^fineas,  the  father  of 
the  Julian  line.  The  vanity  of  the  rich,  who  desired  to  be 
noble,  was  gratified  by  these  lofty  pretensioas.  Encouraged 
by  the  applause  of  their  parasites,  they  easily  imposed  on  the 
credulity  of  the  vulgar;  and  were  countenanced,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  custom  of  adopting  the  name  of  their  patron, 
which  had  always  prevailed  among  the  freedmen  and  clients 
of  illustrious  &milies.  Most  of  those  families,  however, 
attacked  by  so  many  causes  of  external  violence  or  internal 
decay,  were  gradually  extirpated;  and  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  seek  for  a  lineal  descent  of  twenty  generations, 
among  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  peaceful  solitude 
of  Apulia,  than  on  the  theatre  of  Borne,  the  seat  of  fortune, 
of  danger,  and  of  perpetual  revolutions.  Under  each  succes- 
sive reign,  and  from  every  province  of  the  empire,  a  crowd 
of  hardy  adventurers,  rising  to  eminence  by  their  talents  or 
their  vices,  usurped  the  wealth,  the  honors,  and  the  palaces  of 
Rome;  and  oppressed,  or  protected,  the  poor  and  humble 


"  See  Jerom,  torn,  i  p.  169, 170,  ad  Eustochium;  he  bestows  <ii 
Fiula  the  splendid  titles  of  Qracchorum  stirps,  soboles  Scipionmn, 
PauU  luere?,  cujus  vocabuliim  trahit^  Martise  Papyrits  Mains  Africani 
vera  et  germaoa  propago.  This  particular  description  supposes  a  mors 
•olid  title  than  the  suroame  of  Julius,  which  Tozotius  snared  with  a 
(hoasaiid  iamilies  of  the  western  provinces.  See  the  Index  of  TaeitiMy 
of  Gruter^s  Inscriptious,  Ac 
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remains  of  /.onsular  ^milics ;  who  were  ignorant,  perhaps,  of 
tlie  glory  of  their  ancestors." 

In  the  time  of  Jerom  and  Claudian,  the  senators  nnanimousl j 
yielded  the  preeminence  to  the  Anician  line ;  and  a  slight  view 
of  their  history  will  serve  to  appreciate  the  rank  and  antiquity 
of  the  noble  families,  which  contended  only  for  the  second 
place.'*  During  the  ^ve  first  ages  of  the  city,  the  name  of 
the  Anicians  was  unknown ;  they  appear  to  have  derived  their 
fffigin  from  Prseneste ;  and  the  ambition  of  those  new  citizens 
was  long  satisfied  with  the  Plebeian  honors  of  tribunes  of  the 
people."  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian sera,  the  family  was  ennobled  by  the  Prsetorship  of  Anicius, 
who  gloriously  terminated  the  Ulyrian  war,  by  the  conquest  of 
the  nation,  and  the  captivity  of  their  king."  From  the  triumph 
of  that  general,  three  consulships,  in  distant  periods,  mark  the 
succession  of  the  Anician  name."  From  th#  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Western  empire,  that  name 
shone  with  a  lustre  which  was  not  eclipsed,  in  the  public 
estimation,  by  the   majesty  of  the   Imperial   purple."    The 

^'  Tacitus  (AunaL  iii.  55)  affirms,  that  between  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  senate  was  gradually  filled  with  neu 
fiunilies  from  the  Municipia  and  colonies  of  Italy. 

"  Nee  quisquam  Procerum  tentet  (licet  aere  vetusto 

Floreat,  et  claro  cingatur  Koma  senatil) 
Se  jactare  parem ;  sed  prim&  sede  relicts 
AucheniiBf  de  jure  licet  certare  secundo. 

Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olybrii  Coss.  18. 

Such  a  compliment  paid  to  the  obscure  name  of  the  Auchenu  has 
amazed  the  critics ;  but  they  all  agree,  that  whatever  may  be  the  true 
readmg,  the  sense  of  Claudian  can  be  applied  only  to  the  Anician 
family. 

^^  The  earliest  date  in  the  annals  of  Pighius,  is  that  of  M.  Anicius 
Gallus.  Trib.  PL  A.  U.  C.  506.  Another  tribune,  Q.  Anicius,  A  U. 
0.  608,  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Prsenestinus.  Livy  (xlv.  43) 
places  the  Anicii  below  the  great  families  of  Rome. 

"  Livy,  xliv.  30,  81,  xlv.  3,  26,  43.  Ho  fau-ly  appreciates  the  morti 
of  Anicius,  and  justly  observes,  that  his  fame  was  clouded  by  the 
superior  lustre  of  the  Macedonian,  which'  preceded  the  Ulyrian 
triumph. 

"  The  dates  of  the  three  consulships  are,  A  IT.  0.  693,  818,  967 
iLe  two  last  under  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Caracalla.  The  second  of 
these  consuls  distinguished  himself  only  by  his  iufamous  flattery, 
(Tacit.  AnnaL  xv.  74 ;)  but  even  the  evidence  of  crimes,  if  they  bear 
the  stamp  of  greatness  and  antiquity,  is  admitted,  without  reluctance^ 
to  proye  the  ^ecfialogy  of  a  noble  house. 

^  In  the  sixth  century,  the  nobility  of  the  Anician  name  is  mett' 
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leveral  branches,  to  whom  it  was  oomnraiucated,  anited,  bj 
marriage  or  inheritaooe,  the  wealth  and  titles  oi  the  AnniaSi 
the  Petronian,  and  the  Oljbrian  hooses ;  and  in  eadi  gener 
ation  the  number  of  oonsnlships  was  mnltiplied  by  an  hered 
itary  claim/'  The  Anidan  fiunilj  excelled  in  £uth  and  in 
Tidies :  they  were  the  first  of  the  Roman  senate  who  emlxiKsed 
Christianity ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Anidos  Julian,  who  was 
afterwards  consul  and  praefect  of  the  dty,  atoned  for  his  attadi* 
ment  to  the  party  of  Maxentins,  by  the  readiness  with  whidi 
he  accepted  tiie  religion  of  Constantine."  Thdr  ample  patri- 
mony was  increased  by  the  industry  of  Frobus,  the  chief  of 
the  Anidan  &mDy;  who  shared  with  Gralian  the  honors  oi 
the  consulship,  and  exercised,  four  times,  the  high  office  of 
Praetorian  praefect.'*  His  immense  estates  were  scattered 
over  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman  world ;  and  though  the 
public  might  si:^)ect  or  disapprove  the  methods  by  whidi 
they  had  been  acquired,  the  generosity  and  magnificence  of 
that  fortunate  statesman  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his  clients, 
and  the  admiration  of  strangers.*'     Such  was  the  respect  en- 


tioned  (Cassiodor.  Yariar.  L  x.  Ep.  10,  12)  with  smgular  respect  by  lbs 
minister  of  a  Gothic  king  of  Italy. 

*•  Fixus  in  omnes 

Cognates  procedit  honos ;  quemcumque  requiras 
Hac  de  stirpe  virum,  certum  est  de  Consule  nasd. 
Per  fasces  numerantur  Avi,  semperque  renata 
Nobilitate  virent,  et  prolem  fata  sequuntur. 

(Claudian  in  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Consulat.  12,  &c.)  The  Annii,  whose 
name  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  Anician,  mark  the  Fasti  with  many 
consulships,  from  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  the  fourth  century. 

'*  The  title  of  first  Christian  senator  may  be  justified  by  the 
authority  of  Prudcntius  (in  Symmach.  i  553)  and  the  dislike  of  the 
Pagans  to  the  Anidan  fJEimily.  See  Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
torn.  iv.  p  183,  v.  p.  44.  Baron.  AnnaL  A  D.  312,  No.  78,  A  D.  822, 
No.  2. 

'*  Probns  .  .  .  daritudine  gmeris  et  potentii  et  opmn  magnitu- 
dine,  cognitus  Orbi  Romano,  per  quem  uniyersum  poene  patrimonia 
sporsa  possedit,  juste  an  secus  non  judicioli  est  nostri  Ammian 
Marcellin.  xxvii.  11.  His  diildren  and  widow  erected  for  him  a  mag 
nificent  tomb  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  demolished  in  the  time  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  to  make  room  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter, 
llaronius,  who  laments  the  ruin  of  this  Christifui  monument,  has  dill 
gently  preserved  ihe  inscriptions  and  basso-relievos.  Bee  AnnaL  Eo 
des.  A.  D.  895,  No.  6—17. 

'*  Two  Persian  satraps  travelled  to  MlUn  and  Rome,  to  hear  Si 
Ambrose,  and  to  see   Probus,  (Paulin.  in  Vit   Ambros.)     Claudiab 
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teriained  for  his  memoT}',  that  the  two  sons  of  Frob'ds,  in  their 
earliest  youth,  and  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  were  associated 
in  the  consular  dignity ;  a  memorable  distinction,  without  ex- 
ample, in  the  ann^  of  Borne.** 

^  The  marbles  of  the  Anician  palace,"  were  used  as  a  pro 
▼erbial  expression  of  opulence  and  splendor  ;*'  but  the  nobles 
and  senators  of  Rome  aspired,  in  due  gradation,  to  imitate  thai 
illustrious  fiimily.  The  accurate  description  of  the  city,  which 
was  composed  in  the  Theodosian  age,  enumerates  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty  Aotuef,  the  residence  of  wealthy 
and  honorable  dtisens.'^  Many  of  these  stately  mansions 
might  almost  excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the  poet ;  that  Rome 
contained  a  multitude  of  palaces,  and  that  each  palace  was 
equal  to  a  city:  since  it  included  within  its  own  precincts 
eyery  thing  wluch  could  be  subservient  either  to  use  or  luxury ; 
markets,  hippodromes,  temples,  fountains,  baths,  porticos, 
shady  groves,  and  artificial  aviaries.**  The  historian  Olym^ 
piodorus,  who  represents  the  state  of  Home  when  it  was  be- 
sieged oy  the  Goths,*'  continues  to  observe,  that  several  of  the 
nicest  senators  received  from  their  estates  an  annual  income 
of  four  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  above  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  without  computing  the  stated  pro^ 
vision  of  com  and  wine,  which,  had  they  been  sold,  might 
have  equalled  in  value  one  third  of  the  money.  Compared  to 
this  immoderate  wealth,  an  ordinary  revenue  of  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  gold  might  be  considered  as  no  more 
than  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  me  senatorian  rank,  which  re- 
quired many  expenses  of  a  public  and  ostentatious  ^d.    Sev- 

Qn  Cods.  Probia  et  Olybr.  80 — 60)  seems  at  a  loss  how  to  express  the 
gkarj  of  FrobcB. 

**  See  the  poem  which  Glandian  addressed  to  the  two  noble  yoaths. 

**  Secondintis,  the  ManirJtfpan,  ap.  Baron.  AnnaL  Ecdes.  A.  D.  890, 
Ka84. 

**  See  Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  p.  89,  498,  500. 

**  Quid  loquar  inclusas  inter  laquearia  sjlvas ; 

Yeniula  quels  vario  carmine  ludit  avis. 

Claud.  RutiL  Kumatiao.  Itinerar.  ver.  111. 

The  poet  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  A  moderate  imlaea 
would  have  covered  Cindnnatus's  &nn  of  four  acres  (YaL  Max.  iv.  4^) 
In  laxitatem  ruris  ezcurrunt^  says  Seneca,  Epist  114.  See  a  judicious 
note  of  Mr.  Hume,  Essays,  vol.  L  pi  562,  last  8vo  edition. 

*'  Hub  curious  account  of  Rome,  in  the  reiffn  of  Hoomiiis,  is 
fDond  in  a  fragment  of  the  historian  01ympio£nms,  api 
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end  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  age  of  Honotios^  of  Tain 
and  popuku*  nobies,*  who  celebrated  the  year  of  their  praetor- 
flhip  by  a  festival,  which  lasted  seven  days,  and  cost  above 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.*^  The  estates  of  the 
Roman  senators,  which  so  fiir  exceeded  the  proportion  of 
modem  wealth,  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Italy.  Their 
possessions  extended  far  beyond  the  Ionian  and  JSgean  Seas, 
to  the  most  distant  provinces :  the  dty  of  Nicopdie^  which 
Augustus  had  founded  as  an  eternal  monum^it  of  the  Ai^aan 
victory,  was  the  property  of  the  devout  PanU;**  and  it  is 
observed  by  Seneca,  that  the  rivers,  which  had  divided  hos- 
tile nations,  now  flowed  through  the  lands  of  private  dtizens^** 
According  to  their  temper  and  drcumstances,  the  estates  of 
the  Romans  were  dther  cultivated  by  the  labor  of  their  slaves^ 
or  granted,  for  a  certain  and  stipulated  rent,  to  the  industrious 
burner.  The  economical  writers  of  antiquity  strenuously  recom* 
mend  the  former  method,  wherever  it  may  be  practicable; 
but  if  the  object  should  be  removed,  by  its  distance  or  magni- 
tude, from  the  immediate  eye  of  the  master,  they  prefer  the 

'  ■  -    '    -.■■■■■; — 

"  The  80DS  of  Alypins^  of  Synunachus,  and  of  Mazimiia^  speii^ 
during  their  respective  pnetorships,  twelve,  or  twent;^,  or  ibrty,  cenr 
tenaries,  (or  hundred  weight  of  e;old.)  See  Oljmpiodor.  apk.  Phot 
p.  197.  lliis  popular  estimation  aUows  seme  latitude ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  a  law  in  the  Theodoaan  Oode,  (L  vi  leg.  5,)  which  fixes 
the  expense  of  the  first  praitor  at  26,000,  of  the  second  at  20,000,  and 
of  the  thh-d  at  16,000 /(Met.  The  name  of  follu  (see  Mem.  de  TAcsr 
d^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xzyiil  p.  727)  was  equally  applied  to  a 
purse  of  125  pieces  of  silver,  and  to  a  small  copper  com  of  the  value 
of  ^  ^i^  g  part  of  that  purse.    In  the  former  sense,  the  25,000  foiled 

would  be  equal  to  150,000/. ;  in  the  latter,  to  five  or  sizponuds  sterling 
The  one  appears  extravagant^  the  other  is  ridiculous,  ^ere  must  have 
existed  some  third  and  middle  yalue,  which  is  here  understood ;  bat 
ambiguity  is  an  excusable  fault  in  the  language  of  laws. 

"  Nicopolis in  Actiaco  littore  sita  possessionis  yestna 

nunc  pars  yel  maxima  est  Jerom.  in  Prae&t  Comment  ad  EjHstoL 
ad  Titum,  tom.  ix.  p.  243.  M.  D.  TiUemont  supposes,  strangely 
enough,  that  it  was  part  of  Agamemnon's  inheritance.  M4m.  Ecdea 
tom.  xil  p.  85. 

''  Seneca,  Epist  Ixxxix.  His  language  is  of  the  declamatory  kind : 
but  declamation  could  scarcely  exaggerate  the  ayarice  and  luxury  of 
the  Romans.  The  philosopher  hin^lf  deseryed  some  dbare  of  the 
reproach,  if  it  be  true  that  his  rigorous  exaction  of  QuadrinffewtieB, 
aboye  three  himdred  thousand  pounds  whidi  he  had  lent  at  high  in 
terest^  proyoked  a  rebellion  in  Britain,  (Dion  Oaanus,  L  bdL  p.  1008.) 
Aoconfing  to  the  iconjecture  of  Gale  (Antoninus's  Itinerary  in  Britaiiv 
pi  92,)  the  same  Faustinus  possessed  an  estate  near  Bury,  in  SnfliAL 
•ad  another  in  tho  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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aetiTe  care  of  an  old  hereditarj  tenant,  attached  to  the  soili 
and  interested  in  the  produce,  to  the  mercenary  administration 
of  a  negligent^  perhaps  an  unfaithful,  steward.** 

The  opulent  nobles  of  an  immense  capital,  who  were  never 
excited  by  the  pursuit  of  military  glory,  and  seldom  engaged 
in  the  occupations  of  civil  government,  naturally  resigned 
their  leisure  to  the  business  and  amusements  of  private  life. 
At  Bome,  commerce  was  always  held  in  contempt:  but  the 
senators,  from  the  first  age  of  the  republic,  increased  their « 
patrimony,  and  multiplied  their  clients,  by  the  lucrative  prao- 
tioe  of  usury ;  and  the  obselete  laws  were  eluded,  or  violated, 
by  the  mutual  inclinations  and  interest  of  both  parties.*^  A 
considerable  mass  of  treasure  must  always  have  existed  at 
Rome,  either  in  the  current  coin  of  the  empire,  or  in  the  form 
of  gold  and  silver  plate ;  and  there  were  many  sideboards  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  which  contained  more  solid  silver,  than  had 
been  transported  by  Sdpio  from  vanquished  Carthage.**  The 
greater  part  of  the  nobles,  who  dissipated  their  fortunes  in 
profuse  luxury,  found  themselves  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth, 
and  idle  in  a  constant  round  of  dissipation.  Their  desires 
were  continually  gratified  by  the  labor  of  a  thousand  hands ; 
of  the  numerous  train  of  their  domestic  slaves,  who  were 
actuated  by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  and  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions of  artificers  and  merchants,  who  were  more  power- 
fully impelled  by  the  hopes  of  gain.  The  ancients  were 
destitiy^  of  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  which  hare 
been  invented  or  improved  by  the  progress  of  industry ;  and 
the  plenty  of  glass  and  linen  has  diffused  more  real  comforts 
among  the  modem  nations  of  Europe,  than  the  senators  of 
Bome  could  derive  from  all  the  refinements  of  pompous  or 

^  Yoluaius,  a  wealthy  seoator,  (Tadi  AnnaL  iu.  80,)  always  pre* 
Cerred  tenants  born  on  the  estate.  Columella,  who  received  this 
aiazim  from  him,  argues  very  judidously  on  the  subject.  De  Bo 
Bustica,  L  L  c.  7,  u  40S,  edit  Gtesner.  Ijeipsig,  1736. 

*>  Yalesius  (ad  Ammian.  ziv.  6)  has  proved,  from  Chrysoatom  and 
Augustin,  that  the  senators  were  not  allowed  to  Und  money  at  usury. 
Yet  it  appears  from  the  Theodosian  Code,  (see  Godefroy  ad  L  il  tit 
izxiil  tom.  L  p.  230^289,)  that  they. were  permitted  to  take  six  per  i< 
cent,  or  one  half  of  the  legal  interest ;  and,  what  is  more  singular,  this 
permission  was  granted  to  the  youno  senators. 

**  Plia  Hist  Natur.  zzziil  50.  He  states  the  silver  at  only  4880 
pounds,  which  is  increased  by  livy  (xzz.  45)  to  100,028 :  the  former 
seems  too  little  for  an  opulent  city,  the  hitter  too  much  for  any  prhstt 
sideboard 
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seiiBiuil  luxuiy.**  Their  liixuiy,  and  their  mannerB,  faaTe 
been  the  subject  of  minnte  and  laborious  disposition :  but  as 
such  inquiries  would  divert  me  too  long  from  the  design  ot 
the  present  work,  I  shall  produce  an  authentic  state  of  Kome 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
period  of  the  Gothic  invasion.  Ammianus  Mareellinus,  who 
prudently  chose  the  capital  of  the  empire  as  the  residence  the 
best  adapted  to  the  historian  of  his  own  times,  has  mixed  with 
»the  narrative  of  public  events  a  lively  representation  of  the 
scenes  with  which  he  was  £uniliarly  conversant  The  judi- 
cbus  reader  will  not  always  approve  of  the  asperity  of  cen- 
sure, the  choice  of  circumstances,  or  the  style  of  expression ; 
he  will  perhaps  detect  the  latent  prejudices,  and  personal 
resentment^  which  soured  the  temper  of  Ammianus  himself; 
but  he  will  surely  observe,  with  philosophic  curiosity,  the 
interesting  and  original  picture  of  the  manners  of  Rome.*^ 

"  The  greatness  of  Bome*^ — such  is  the  language  of  the 
historian — *^  was  founded  on  the  rare,  and  almost  incredible, 
alliance  of  virtue  and  of  fortune.  The  long  period  of  her 
infancy  was  employed  in  a  laborious  struggle  against  the 
tribes  of  Italy,  the  neighbors  and  enemies  of  the  rising  city. 
In  the  strength  and  ardor  of  youth,  she  sustained  the  storms 
of  war ;  carried  her  victorious  arms  beyond  the  seas  and  the 
mountains ;  and  brought  home  triumphal  laurels  from  every 
country  of  the  globe.  At  length,  ver^g  towards  old  age, 
and  sometimes  conquering  by  the  terror  only  of  her  name, 
she  sought  ihe  blessings  of  ease  and  tranquillity.*  Tbtf 
TXHEBABLE  CITY,  which  had  trampled  on  the  ned^s  of  the 


*'  The  learned  Arbufhnot  (Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Ac  p.  168)  lias 
observed  with  humor,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  Augustus  had 
neither  glass  to  his  windows,  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back.  Under  the  lower 
empire,  the  use  of  linen  and  glass  became  somewhat  more  common.* 

"^  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to  explain  the  liberties  which  I  have  taken 
with  the  text  of  Ammianus.  1.  I  have  melted  down  into  one  fuece 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  fourth  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  book.  2.  I  have  given  order  and  connection  to  the  confdsed 
mass  of  materials.  9.  I  mive  softened  Mome  extravagant  hyperboles, 
and  pared  awa;^  some  superfluities  of  the  original  4. 1  have  developed 
some  observations  which  were  insinuatel  rather  than  expressed. 
With  these  allowances,  my  version  will  be  found,  not  literal  in<k«d, 
but  fiiithful  and  exact 


*  The  discovery  of  glass  in  such  oommoa  use  at  Pompeii,  spoils  tfai  J^sl 
sfArimthnot    SeeSirW.  OeD.    Pompeiana,  3d  ser.  p.  98.~M. 
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fiercest  nations,  and  established  a  system  of  kws,  the  pe^ 
petual  guardians  of  justice  and  freedom,  was  content,  like  a 
wise  and  wealthy  parent,  to  devolve  on  the  Caesars,  her  favor- 
ite sons,  the  care  of  governing  her  ample  patrimony.'*  A 
secure  and  profound  peace,  such  as  had  been  once  enjoyed 
in  the  reign  of  Numa,  succeeded  to  the  tumults  of  a  republic ; 
wliile  Rome  was  still  adored  as  the  qu^n  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  subject  nations  still  reverenced  the  name  of  the  people, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  senate.  But  this  native  splendor," 
continues  Ammianus,  ^'  is  degraded,  and  sullied,  by  the  con- 
duct of  some  nobles,  who,  unmindful  of  their  own  dignity, 
and  of  that  of  their  country,  assume  an  unbounded  license  of 
vice  and  folly.  They  contend  with  each  other  in  the  empty 
vanity  of  titles  and  surnames ;  and  curiously  select,  or  inventi 
the  most  l<^y  and  sonorous  appellations,  Reburrus,  or  Fa- 
bunius,  Pagonitts,  or  Tarasius,**  which  may  impress^  the  ears 
of  the  vulgar  with  astonishment  and  respect  From  a  vain 
ambition  of  perpetuating  their  memory,  they  affect  to  multi- 
ply their  likeness,  in  statues  of  bronze  and  marble ;  nor  are 
they  saj^ed,  unless  those  statues  are  covered  with  plates  of 
gold;  an  honorable  distinction,  first  granted  to  Adlius  the 
consul,  after  he  had  subdued,  by  his  arms  and  counsels,  the 
power  of  King  Antiochus.  The  ostentation  oi  displaying,  of 
magnifying,  perhaps,  the  rent-roll  of  the  estates  which  they 
possess  in  all  the  provinces,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
provokes  the  just  resentment  of  every  man,  who  recollects, 
that  their  poor  and  invincible  ancestors  were  not  distinguished 
from  the  meanest  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  delicacy  of  their 
food,  or  the  splendor  of  their  apparel.  But  the  modem  nobles 
measure  their  rank  and  consequence  according  to  the  lofti- 

**  Olandian,  who  seems  to  have  read  the  history  of  AmmianoH, 
speaks  of  this  great  revolution  in  a  mudi  less  courtly  style : — 

Pofltqnam  Jam  feroz  in  se  eommania  Ctomr 
Tnuntalit ;  el  lapsl  mores ;  demietaqtie  piiads 
ArttboB,  iDgreauuin  pads  servile  reoessi. 

De  BeL  Gildonico,  p.  49. 

"  The  minute  diligence  of  antiquarians  has  not  been  able  to  verify 
these  ex^iu>rdinary  names.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  historian  hunsel^  who  was  afiraid  of  any  persMial  satire  or  ap* 
plii»iion..  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  simpe  denominations  of 
the  Romans  were  gradually  lengthened  to  the  number  of  four,  five,  or 
•vea  seven,  pompous  surnames ;  as,  for  instance,  Marcus  MsBcius  Kam* 
uiiM  Fmius  Biuburius  Csecilianus  Pladdus.  See  Noris  Cenotapt 
Ffsan.  Dissert  iv.  p.  48& 
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of  tlicir  duniots^"  and  the  wea^ty  magnifieeiiee  of  tlieii 
dresB.  Their  long  robes  of  silk  and  purple  float  in  the  wind; 
and  as  they  are  agitated,  by  art  or  aedd^it^  they  oecasionaQy 
discover  the  under  garments,  the  rich  tunics,  embroidered  with 
the  %ures  of  Yarions  animals.**  Followed  bj  a  train  of  fifty 
servants,  and  tearing  up  the  pavement^  they  move  along  tlui 
streets  with  the  same  impetuous  q>eed  as  if  they  travelled 
with  post-horses ;  and  the  example  of  the  senators  is  boldly 
imitated  by  the  matrons  and  ladies,  whose  covered  carriages 
are  continually  driving  round  the  immense  space  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  Whenev^  these  persons  of  high  distinction 
condescend  to  visit  the  puUic  baths,  they  assume,  on  thdr 
entrance,  a  tone  of  loud  and  ins<4ent  command,  and  apprc^iii* 
ate  to  their  own  use  the  convenienoes  whidi  were  designed 
for  the  Roman  people.  If,  in  these  places  ci  mixed  and  gen- 
eral resort  they  meet  any  ci  the  in&mous  ministers  of  ihdr 
pleasures,  they  express  their  aflfection  by  a  tender  embrace; 
while  they  proudly  dedine  the  salutations  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  are  not  permitted  to  aspire  above  the  honor  of 
kissing  thdr  hands,  or  their  knees.  As  soon  as  they  have 
indulged  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of  the  bath,  they 
resume  their  rings,  and  the  other  ensigns  of  their  digni^; 
select  from  their  private  wardrobe  of  the  finest  Hnen,  such  as 
might  suffice-*for  a  dozen  persons,  the  garments  the  most 
agreeable  to  their  frmcy,  and  maintain  till  their  departure  the 
same  haughty  demeanor;  whidi  perhaps  m%ht  have  been 
excused  in  the  great  Marcellus,  after  the  conquest  of  8yra« 
cnse.      Sometimes,    indeed,    these    heroes    undertake    mora 

—  — -  -        -  I  I         ■  I     I  n 

*^  Hie  carruem,  or  eoaehes  of  the  Bohuuh,  were  oftoi  of  solid  silver, 
^mriously  carved  and  engraved;  and  the  trappings  of  the  mules,  or 
horses,  were  embossed  with  gold  Hiis  magnificence  continued  fitm 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Honorios;  and  the  Appian  way  was  cov- 
ered with  the  spLondid  equipages  of  the  nobles,  who  came  oat  to  meet 
St  Melania,  when  she  retomed  to  Borne,  six  years  before  the  Gk>thie 
sieee,  (Seneca,  epist  Ixxxvil  Plin.  Hist  Natur.  zzziil  49.  Paolin. 
Nolan,  apud  Baron.  AnnaL  Eccles.  A.  D.  397,  Na  6.)  Yet  pomp  is 
well  ezdianged  for  convenience ;  and  a  plam  modem  coach,  that  is 
hung  upon  springs,  is  much  |H«ferable  to  the  silver  or  gold  earis  of 
antiquity,  whidi  rolled  on  the  axle-tree,  and  were  exposed,  Cor  the 
«iost  part,  to  the  indemency  of  the  weather. 

**  In  a  homily  of  Asterins,  Ushop  of  Amasia^  M.  de  Yalois  has  dSs* 
jovered  (ad  Ammian.  xiv.  6)  that  this  was  a  new  fiishion;  that  bear^ 
wolves,  lions,  and  tigers,  woods,  hunting-matdies,  4cl,  were  repra» 
mted  in  embroidery;  and  that  the  more  pious  coxcombs  substiiuttd 
the  figvre  or  legend  of  some  favorite  saint 


.( 
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ndaoas  adnevements ;  tfaey  yisit  their  estates  in  Italy,  and 
piociiiie  themselves,  by  the  toil  of  servile  hands,  the  amnse- 
ments  of  the  chase.**  li  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  on 
a  hot  day,  they  have  courage  to  sail,  in  their  painted  galleys, 
from  the  Lncrine  Lake'*  to  their  el^ant  villas  on  the  sear 
coast  of  Puteoli  and  Gayeta,^  they  compare  their  own  expe- 
ditiona  to  the  marches  of  Caesar  and  Alexander.  Tet  shonld 
a  fly  piesome  to  settle  on  the  silken  .folds  of  their  gilded  nm- 
brellas ;  should  a  sunbeam  penetrate  through  some  unguarded 
and  imperoqpftiUe  diink,  they  deplore  their  intolerable  hard* 
diipe,  and  lament^  in  affected  language,  that  they  were  not 
horn  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,**  the  regions  of  eternal 
darknesB.    In  these  journeys  into  the  country,**  the  whole 

**  See  Pliny's  Epistles,  i  6.  Iliree  large  wild  boars  were  alliired 
•od  taken  in  the  taUB  without  iuleiTupiing  the  stadies  of  the  phOo- 
■fiplue  sportsman. 

^  The  diaoge  from  the  iDanspicioas  word  Avemut,  whidi  stands  in 
the  text^  is  immateriaL  The  two  lakes,  Ayemus  and  Lumnus,  com- 
mimicated  with  each  other,  aod  were  fiishioned  by  the  stupendous 
moles  of  Agrippa  into  the  Julian  port^  which  opened,  through  a  narrow 
entoanoe,  into  the  Golf  of  Puteoli  Yngil,  who  resided  on  the  spo^ 
has  desaibed  (Oeorgic  il  161)  this  work  at  the  moment  of  its  6X060- 
tion:  and  his  oommentators,  especially  Catrou,  have  deriyed  much 
hg^t  from  Strabo,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.  Earthquakes  and  yolcanoes 
haye  diai^;ed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  turned  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
sinoe  the  year  1638,  into  the  Monte  Nuoyo.  See  Oamillo  Pellegrino 
Bisooni  ddk  (kmpania  Feliee,  p.  239,  244^  Ac  Antooii  Sanfelica 
Oampania,  p.  13,.  88.* 

^  The  regna  Cumana  et  Puteolana;  loca  csetiroqui  yalde  ezpe 
tenda,  interpellantium  autem  multitudine  paene  fugienda.  Cicero  ad 
Attic:  zyi  17. 

**  The  ptOTerUal  czpressian  of  Cfimmerian  darknen  was  originally 
borrowed  from  the  descriptioo  of  HcMuer,  (in  the  eleyenth  book  of  the 
Odyasej,)  which  he  applies  to  a  remote  and  fabulous  country  on  the 
shores  of  the  ocean.  See  Erasmi  Adagia,  in  his  works,  tom.  u.  p.  593, 
the  I^dcB  editkxL 

^  We  may  leam  from  Seneca  (e|M8t  cxziiL)  three  carious  circum* 
stances  relatiye  to  the  joomejrs  of  the  Boouuhl  1.  They  were  pre- 
eeded  bya  troop  of  Nunudian  £^t  horse,  who  announced,  by  a  doudof 
dnst^  the  approach  of  a  great  man.  2.  Their  bajg;gage  mules  transported 
Aot  only  the  precious  yases,  but  eyen  the  fragile  yessels  of  crystal  and 
murra,  whidi  last  is  almost  proyed,  by  the  learned. French  transbtor 
of  Seneca,  (tom.  iii  p.  402—422,)  to  mean  the  porcelain  of  China  and 
Japaa  8.  Hie  beantifrd  fiuses  oi  the  young  slayes  were  ooyered  ihA, 
a  medicated  crusty  at  ointment^  which  secured  them  against  the  "  "* 
flf  the  son  and  frost. 

*  Compare  LydPs  Gedlocy,  n.  72.— If. 
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body  of  the  household  mardies  with  their  master.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  cavalry  and  in&ntiy,  the  heavy  and  the 
light  armed  troops,  the  advanced  goard  and  the  rear,  are  mar- 
shalled by  the  skill  of  their  military  leaders ;  so  the  domestic 
officers,  who  bear  a  rod,  as  an  ensign  of  authority,  distribute 
and  arrange  the  numerous  train  of  slaves  and  attendants. 
The  baggage  and  wardrobe  move  in  the  front ;  and  are  im- 
uediately  followed  by  a  multitude  of  cooks,  and  inferior  min- 
sters, employ^  in  the  service  of  the  kitchens,  and  of  the 
table.  The  main  body  is  composed  of  a  promiscuous  crowd 
of  slaves,  increased  by  the  accidental  concourse  oi  idle  or 
dependent  plebeians.  The  rear  is  dosed  by  the  &vorite  band 
of  eunuchs,  distributed  from  age  to  youth,  according  to  the 
order  of  seniority.  Their  numbers  and  their  deformity  excite 
the  horror  of  the  indignant  spectators,  who  are  ready  to  exe- 
crate the  memory  of  Semiramis,  for  the  cruel  art  which  she 
invented,  of  frustrating  the  purposes  of  nature,  and  of  blasting 
in  the  bud  the  hopes  of  future  generations.  In  the  exercise 
of  domestic  jurisdiction,  the  nobles  of  Rome  express  an  exqui- 
site sensibility  for  any  personal  injury,  and  a  contemptuous 
indifference  for  the  rest  of  the  human  ^>ecie8.  When  they 
have  called  for  warm  water,  if  a  slave  has  been  tardy  in  ]ns 
obedience,  he  is  instantly  chastised  with  three  hundred  lashes : 
but  should  the  same  slave  commit  a  wilful  murder,  the  master 
will  mildly  observe,  that  he  is  a  worthless  fellow ;  but  that, 
if  he  repeats  the  offence,  he  shall  not  escape  punishment 
Hospitality  was  formerly  the  virtue  of  the  Romans ;  and  every 
stranger,  who  could  plead  either  merit  or  misfortune,  was 
relieved,  or  rewarded  by  their  generosity.  At  present,  if  a 
foreigner,  perhaps  of  no  contemptible  rank,  is  introduced  to 
one  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  senators,  he  is  welcomed  indeed 
in  the  first  audience,  with  such  warm  professions,  and  such  kind 
inquiries,  that  he  retires,  enchanted  with  the  afiability  of  his 
illustrious  friend,  and  full  of  regret  that  he  had  so  long  delayed 
his  journey  to  Rome,  the  native  seat  of  manners,  as  well  as  of 
empire.  Secure  of  a  favorable  reception,  he  repeats  his  visit 
the  ensuing  day,  and  is  mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  his 
person,  his  name,  and  his  country,  are  already  forgotten.  If 
he  still  has  resolution  to  persevere,  he  is  gradually  numbered 
in  the  train  of  dependants,  and  obtains  the  permission  to  pay 
his  assiduous  and  unprofitable  court  to  a  haughty  patron,  in- 
capable of  gratitude  or  friendship;  who  scarcely  deigns  to 
remark  his  presence,  his  departure,  o**  his  return.     Whenever 
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tke  rich  prepare  a  solemn  and  popular  u&iertainiQent;** 
whenever  they  celebrate,  with  profuse  and  pernicious  luxury, 
their  private  banquets;  the  choice  of  the  guests  is  the  sub- 
ject of  anxious  deliberation.  The  modest,  the  sober,  and  the 
learned,  are  seldom  preferred ;  and  the  nomendatcftB,  who  are 
commonly  swayed  by  interested  motives,  have  the  address  to 
insert,  in  the  list  of  invitations,  the  obscure  names  of  the  most 
worthless  <^  mankind.  But  the  frequent  and  familiar  com- 
panions of  the  great,  are  those  parasit^,  who  practise  the  most 
useful  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  flattery;  who  eagerly  applaud 
each  word,  and  every  action,  of  their  immortal  patrcm ;  gazia 
with  rapture  on  his  marble  columns  and  vari^ated  pave- 
ments ;  and  strenuously  praise  the  pomp  and  elegance  which 
ho  is  taught  to  consider  as  a  part  of  his  personal  merit  At 
the  Roman  tables,  the  birds,  the  squirrels**  or  the  fish,  which 
appear  of  an  uncommon  size,  are  contemplated  with  curious 
attention ;  a  pair  of  scales  is  accurately  applied,  to  ascertain 
their  real  weight ;  and,  while  the  more  rational  guests  are  dis^ 
gusted  by  the  vain  and  tedious  repetition,  notaries  are  sum- 
moned to  attest,  by  an  authentic  record,  the  truth  of  such  a 

^  Distributio  solemnium  sportularum.  The  fportutcB,  or  sportellm 
f^ere  small  baskets,  supposed  to  contain  a  quantity  of  hot  provisionsi 
of  the  value  of  100  quaarantes,  or  twelvepence  halfpenny,  which  were 
ranged  in  order  in  the  hall,  and  ostentatiously  distributed  to  the  hungry 
or  servile  crowd  who  waited  at  the  door.  This  indelicate  custom  is 
very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  epi^ams  of  Martial,  and  the  satires 
of  JuyenaL  See  likewise  Suetonius,  in  Claud,  c.  21,  in  Neroa  c.  16,  in 
Domitian,  c  4,  7.  These  baskets  of  provisions  were  afterwards  con- 
verted into  large  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  plate,  which  were 
mutually  given  ana  accepted  even  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  (see 
Symmach  epist  iv.  65,  iz.  124,  and  MiscelL  p.  256,)  on  solemn  occa 
sions,  of  consulships,  marriages,  <&c. 

*^  The  want  of  an  English  name  obliges  me  to  refer  to  ihe  commoc 
genus  of  squirrels,*  the  Latin  ^/««,  the  French /otV;  a  little  animal, 
who  inhabits  the  woods,  and  remains  torpid  in  cold  weather,  (see  Plin. 
Hist  Natur.  viii.  82.  Buffon,  Hist.  Katurelle,  tom.  viil  153.  Pennant's 
Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  289.)  The  art  of  rearing  and  fattening 
great  numbers  of  ghres  was  practised  in  Roman  villas  as  a  profitable 
article  of  rural  economy,  (Yarro,  de  Re  Rustic^,  iiL  15.)  The  exces> 
sive  demand  of  them  for  luxurio'is  tables  was  increased  by  the  foolish 
prohibitions  of  the  censors;  and  it  is  reported  that  they  are  still 
esteemed  in  modern  Rome,  and  are  frequently  sent  as  presents  by  th<i 
Colonna  princes,  (see  Brotier,  the  last  editor  of  Pliny  torn.  ii.  pi  40  8^ 
aimd  Barbou,  1719.) 

*  Is  it  not  the  donooase  7 — ^M. 
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fflarvdlouB  eveut  Another  naethod  of  introduction  into  tlie 
houses  and  society  of  the  great,  is  derived  from  the  pro^- 
sion  of  gaming,  or,  as  it  is  more  politely  styled,  of  play.  The 
confederates  are  united  by  a  strict  and  indissoluble  bond  of 
fr]endsh]p,^r  rather  of  conspiracy ;  a  superior  degree  of  skill 
in  the  Tesserarian  art  (which  may  be  interpreted  the  game 
of  dice  and  tables)  ^  is  a  sure  road  to  wealth  and  reputati(Hi. 
A  master  of  that  sublime  science,  who  in  a  supper,  or  assem- 
bly, is  placed  below  a  magistrate,  displays  in  his  countenance 
the  surprise  and  indignation  which  Cato  might  be  supposed  to 
feel,  when  he  was  refused  the  praetorship  by  the  votes  of  a 
capricious  people.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  seldom 
engages  the  curiosity  of  nobles,  who  abhor  the  £tigue,  and 
disdain  the  advantages,  of  study ;  and  the  only  books  which 
they  peruse  are  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  the  verbose  and 
fabulous  histories  of  Marius  Maximus.^^  The  libraries,  which 
they  have  inherited  from  their  fathers,  are  secluded,  like  dreary 
sepulchres,  from  the  light  of  day.^  But  the  costly  instru- 
ments of  the  theatre,  flutes,  and  enormous  lyres,  and  hydraulic 
organs,  are  constructed  for  their  use;  and  the  harmony  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  incessantly  repeated  in  the 
palaces  of  Rome.  In  those  palaces,  sound  is  preferred  to  sense, 
and  the  care  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind.  It  is  allowed 
as  a  salutary  maxim,  that  the  light  and  frivolous  suspicion  of 


**  This  game,  which  might  be  translated  by  the  more  fiimiliar  names 
oi  trictraCf  or  backgammon^  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  gravest 
Romans ;  and  old  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  lawyer,  had  the  reputation  of  a 
very  skilful  player.  It  was  called  Ittdus  duodedm  tteriptorum^  froni  the 
twelve  scriptay  or  lines,  which  eaually  divided  the  atvevolus  or  table. 
On  these,  the  two  armies,  the  wnite  and  the  black,  each  consisting  of 
fifteen  men,  or  cateuH^  were  regularly  placed,  and  alternately  moved 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  the  chances  of  the  tesserasj  or 
dice.  Dr.  Hyde,  who  diligently  traces  the  history  and  varieties  of  the 
nerdiludium  (a  name  of  Persic  etymology)  from  Ireland  to  Japan,  pours 
forth,  on  this  trifling  subject,  a  copious  torrent  of  classic  and  Oriental 
learning.    See  Syntagma  Dissertat  torn.  ii.  p.  217—405. 

*''  Marius  Maximus,  homo  omnium  verbosissimus,  qui,  et  mythisto- 
rids  se  voluminibus  implicavit.  Vopiscus  in  Hist  August  p.  242. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  from  Trajan  to  Alexander  Severus. 
See  Gerard  Vossius  de  Historicis  Latin.  L  il  c.  3,  in  his  works,  vol  iv. 
p47. 

**  This  satire  is  probably  exaggerated.  The  Saturnalia  of  Macro- 
bias,  and  the  epistles  of  Jerom,  afford  satisfactory  proofs,  that  Christian 
theology  and  classic  literature  were  studiously  cultivated  by  sevefal 
Romans,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  highest  rank. 
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a  contagious  malaily,  is  of  sufficient  weight  to  excuse  the  visita 
of  the  most  intimate  friends ;  and  even  the  servants,  who  are 
despatched  to  make  the  decent  inquiries,  are  not  suffered  ta 
return  home,  till  they  have  undergone  the  ceremony  of  a  pre- 
vious ahlution.  Yet  this  selfish  and  unmanly  deticacy  occa- 
4onally  yields  to  the  more  imperious  passion  of  avarice.  The 
prospect  of  gain  will  uige  a  rich  and  gouty  senator  as  far  as 
l^ieto ;  every  sentiment  of  arrogance  and  dignity  is  subdued 
by  the  hopes  of  an  inheritance,  or  even  of  a  legacy ;  and  a 
wealthy  childless  citizen  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Romans. 
The  art  of  obtaining  the  signature  of  a  £ivorable  testament, 
and  sometimes  of  hastening  the  moment  of  its  execution,  is 

Eerfectly  understood ;  and  it  has  happened,  that  in  the  same 
ouse,  though  in  different  apartments,  a  husband  and  a  wife, 
with  the  laudable  design  of  overreaching  each  other,  have  sum- 
moned their  respective  lawyers,  to  declare,  at  the  same  time, 
their  mutual,  but  contradictory,  intentions.  The  distress  which 
follows  and  chastises  extravagant  luxury,  often  reduces  the 
great  to  the  use  of  the  most  humiliating  expedients.  When 
they  desire  to  borrow,  they  employ  the  base  and  supplicating 
style  of  the  slave  in  the  comedy ;  but  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  pay,  they  assume  the  royal  and  tragic  declamation  of 
the  grandsons  of  Hercules.  If  the  demand  is  repeated,  they 
readily  procure  some  trusty  sycophant,  instructed  to  maintain  a 
charge  of  poison,  or  magic,  against  the  insolent  creditor ;  who 
is  seldom  released  from  prison,  till  he  has  signed  a  discharge  of 
the  whole  debt.  These  vices,  which  degrade  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  Romans,  are  mixed  with  a  puerile  superstition,  that 
disgraces  their  understanding.  They  listen  with  confidence  to 
the  |>redictions  of  haruspices,  who  pretend  to  read,  in  the  en* 
trails  of  victims,  the  signs  of  future  greatness  and  prosperity ; 
and  there  are  many  who  do  not  presume  either  to  bathe,  or  to 
dine,  or  to  appear  in  public,  till  they  have  diligently  consulted, 
according  to  the  rules  of  astrology,  the  situation  of  Mercury, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  moon.**  It  is  singular  enough,  that  this 
vain  credulity  may  often  be  discovered  among  the  profane 
sceptics,  who  impiously  doubt,  or  deny,  the  existence  of  a  celes- 
tial poiwer." 

In  populous  cities,  which  are  the  seat  of  commerce  and 


^  Macrobius,  the  friend  of  these  Roman  nobles,  considered  the  aim 
M  tile  cause,  or  at  least  ^e  signs,  of  fbture  erents,  (de  Somn.  Seipioa 
Lie,  19,  p.  68.) 
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Biaiiafiicfctires,  the  middle  ranla  of  inhabituita,  who  deriv) 
their  subfiktenoe  from  the  dexterity  vr  labor  of  th^r  hands^ 
are  oommonlj  the  most  proUfic,  the  most  useful,  and,  in  that 
sense,  the  most  respeetable  part  of  the  community.  But  the 
plebeians  of  Bome,  who  disdained  such  sedentaay  and  servile 
arts,  had  been  oppressed  from  the  earhest  times  by  the  weight 
of  debt  and  usury ;  and  the  husbandman,  during  the  term  ci 
his  miUtary  service,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  cultivation 
of  his  farm.**  The  lands  of  Italy  whidi  had  been  cmginally 
divided  among  the  families  of  free  and  indigent  proprietors, 
were  insensibly  purchased  or  usurped  by  the  avarice  of  the 
nobles ;  and  in  the  age  which  preceded  the  ML  of  the  repuUic, 
it  was  computed  that  only  two  thousand  dtizens  were  pos- 
sessed of  an  independent  substance.*^  Yet  as  long  as  the 
people  bestowed,  by  their  suffirages,  the  honors  of  the  state, 
the  command  of  the  l^ons,  and  the  administration  of  wealthy 
provinces,  their  conscious  pride  alleviated  in  some  measure, 
the  hardships  of  poverty ;  and  their  wants  were  seasonably 
supplied  by  the  ambitious  liberality  of  the  candidates,  who 
aspired  to  secure  a  venal  majority  in  the  thirty-five  tribes,  or 
the  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  of  Rome.  But  when 
the  prodigal  commons  had  not  only  imprudently  alienated  the 
tt#e,  but  Qie  inheritance  of  power,  they  sunk,  under  the  reign 
of  the  Caesars,  into  a  vile  and  wretched  populace,  which  must, 
in  a  few  generations,  have  been  totally  extinguished,  if  it  had 
not  been  continually  recruited  by  the  manumission  of  slaves, 
and  the  influx  of  strangers.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
it  was  the  just  complaint  of  the  ingenuous  natives,  that  the 
capital  had  attracted  the  vices  of  the  universe,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  most  opposite  nations.  The  intemperance  of  the 
Gauls,  the  cunning  and  levity  of  the  Greeks,  the  savage 
obstinacy  of  the  J^yptians  and  Jews,  the  servile  temper  of 
the  Asiatics,  and  the  dissolute,  effeminate  prostitution  of  the 

*^  The  histories  of  livy  (see  partictdarly  vL  S6)  are  fitU  of  the  extor • 
tions  of  the  ridi,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  debtors.  The  melan- 
eholy  story  of  a  brave  old  soldier  (Dionys.  HaL  L  vl  c.  26,  p.  84*7,  edit 
Hudson,  and  Livy,  ii  23)  must  have  been  frequently  repeated  in  those 
primitive  times,  which  have  been  so  undeservedly  praised. 

*^  Non  esse  in  dvitate  duo  millia  hominum  qui  rem  habereni 
Cicero.  Offic  ii.  21,  and  Comment.  PauL  Manut.  in  edit  Graev.  This 
va^e  computation  was  made  A.  TJ.  C.  649,  in  a  speech  of  the  tribune 
Fiilippus,  and  it  was  his  object,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Qracdxi,  (see 
J'lutarch,)  to  deplore,  and  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  the  misery  of  iba 
eommon  people. 
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Bjiuois,  were  minried  in  the  various  multitade,  whicb,  under 
the  proud  and  fiuse  denomination  of  Romans,  presumed  tc 
despise  their  feUow-subjects,  and  eren  their  sovereigns,  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  etbrkal  oitt.** 

Yet  the  name  of  that  citj  was  still  pronounced  with  respect : 
the  frequent  and  capricious  tumults  of  its  inhabitants  were 
indulged  with  impunity;  and  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
instead  of  crushing  the  last  remains  of  the  democracy  by 
the  strong  arm  of  military  power,  embraced  the  mild  policy 
of  Augustus,  and  studied  to  relieve  the  poverty,  and  to  amuse 
the  idleness,  of  an  innumerable  people.**  I.  For  the  con- 
venience of  the  lazy  plebeians,  the  monthly  distributions  of 
com  were  converted  into  a  daily  allowance  of  bread ;  a  great 
number  of  ovens  were  constructed  and  maintained  at  the 
public  expense ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  each  citizen,  who 
was  furnished  with  a  ticket  ascended  the  flight  of  steps, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  his  peculiar  quarter  or  division, 
and  received,  either  as  a  gift,  or  at  a  very  low  price,  a  loaf  of 
bread  of  the  weight  of  three  pounds,  for  tiie  use  of  his 
fiunily.  n.  The  forest  of  Lucania,  whose  acorns  fattened 
large  droves  of  wild  hogs,*^  afforded,  as  a  species  of  tribute, 

"  See  the  third  Satire  (60 — 126)  of  Juvenal,  who  indignantly  com- 

plains, 

• QoamTia  quota  portio  faecis  Achei  I 

Jampridem  8ynu  in  Tiberem  uefluxit  Orontes ; 
£t  lingoam  et  mores,  Jcc 

Seneca,  when  he  proposes  to  comfort  his  motber  (ConsoUtt  ad  Helv. 

c.  6)  by  the  reflection,  that  a  great  ^>art  of  manluDd  were  in  a  state  of 

exile,  reminds  her  how  few  of  the  mhabitants  of  Rome  were  bom  in 

the  city. 

"  Almost  all  that  is  said  of  the  bread,  bacon,  oil,  wine,  <fec.,  may  be 
found  in  the  fourteenth .  book  of  the  Theodosian  Oode ;  whidi  ex- 
pressly treats  of  the  police  of  the  great  cities.  See  particularlv  the 
titles  lii.  iv.^v.  xvl  xvit  xxiv.  The  collateral  testimonies  are  produced 
in  Godefroy's  Commentary,  and  it  is  needless  to  transcrioe  them. 
According  to  a  law  of  Tneodosius,  "which  appreciates  in  money  the 
military  allowance,  a  piece  of  gold  (eleven  shillings)  was  equivalent  to 
eighty  pounds  of  bacon,  or  to  eighty  pounds  of  oU,  or  to  twelve  modii 
(or  pecla)  of  salt,  (Ood  Theod.l  viil  tit  iv.  leg.  17.)  This  equation, 
compared  with  another  of  seven^  pounds  of  racon  for  an  amphora* 
(CJod.  Theod.  L  xiv.  tit  iv.  leg.  4,)  fixes  the  price  of  wine  at  about  six- 
teenpence  the  gallon. 

•*  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Description  of  the  World  (p.  14.  ia 
torn.  iiL  Geograph.  Minor.  Hudson)  observes  of  Lucania,  in  nis  Viir- 
baroos  Latin,  Regio  optima,  et  ipsa  omnibus  habundans,  et  lardum 
multum  foras  evittit  Propter  quod  est  in  montibos,  cujus  «scain  aai' 
»M^^i»n*"  rariam,  to.  ^  ' 
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a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  and  wholesome  meat  During 
five  months  of  the  year,  a  regular  aUowanoe  of  bacon  wai 
distributed  to  the  poorer  citizens ;  and  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  the  capital,  at  a  time  when  it  was  mmh  dedined  from 
its  former  lustre,  was  ascertained,  by  an  edict  from  Yalentinian 
tho  Third,  at  tiiree  millions  six  hundred  and  twenty^ight 
thousand  pounds.**  in.  In  the  manners  of  antiquity,  the  use 
of  oil  was  indispensable  for  the  lamp,  as  well  as  for  the  bath ; 
and  the  annual  tax,  which  was  imposed  on  Africa  for  the 
benefit  of  Rome,  amounted  to  the  weight  of  three  millions  of 
pounds,  to  the  measure,  perhaps,  of  Uiree  hundred  thousand 
English  gallons.  IV.  The  anxiety  of  Augustus  to  provide  the 
metropolis  with  sufficient  plenty  ^  com,  vas  not  extended.be* 
yond  that  necessary  article  of  human  subsistence ;  and  wher 
the  popular  clamor  accused  the  deamess  and  scarcity  oi  wine, 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  by  the  grave  reformer,  to  remind 
his  subjects  that  no  man  coidd  reasonably  complain  of  thirst, 
sipoe  the  aqueducts  of  Agrippa  had  introduced  into  the  city  so 
many  copious  streams  <^  pure  and  salub^ous  water.**  This 
rigid  sobriety  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and,  although  the  gen- 
erous design  of  Aurelian*^  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ex-^ 
ecuted  in  its  full  extent,  the  use  of  wine  was  allowed  on  very 
easy  and  liberal  terms.  The  administration  of  the  public  cel- 
lars was  delegated  to  a  magistrate  of  honorable  rank ;  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  vintage  of  Campania  was  reserved  for 
the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  Kome. 

The  stupendous  aqueducts,  so  justly  celebrated  by  the 
praises  of  Augustus  himself  replenished  the  Tkennce,  or  baths, 
which  had  been  constructed  in  every  part  of  the  city,  with 
Imperial  magnificence.  The  baths  of  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
which  were  open,  at  stated  hours,  for  the  indiscriminate 
service  of  the  senators  and  the  people,  contained  above  six- 
teen hundred  seats  of  marble ;  and  more  than  threl  thousand 
were  reckoned  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian.*'    The  walls  of  the 

**  See  Novell  ad  calcem  Cod  Theod.  D.  Valent,  1 1  tit.  xv.  Tlu» 
law  was  published  at  Rome^  June  29th,  A.  D.  4C^2. 

*"  SuetozL  in  August  c.  42.  The  utmost  debauch  of  the  emporor 
himself,  in  his  favorite  wine  of  Rhaetia,  never  exceeded  a  sextarinSf  (as 
English  pint.)  Id.  a  '77.  Torrentius  ad  loc.  and  Axbuthoot's  Tables^ 
p.  86. 

*^  His  design  was  to  plant  vineyards  along  the  sua-coast  of  Hetm 
na,  (Vopiscus,  in  Hist.  August,  p.  225 ;)  the  dreary,  uawholesome,  a» 
etdtivaied  Maremme  of  modern  Tuscany 

••  OlympiodoK.  apud  Phot  p.  191. 
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lofty  i^artments  were  covered  vith  curiovA  mosaics,  that  imi 
tated  the  art  of  the  pencil  in  the  elegance  of  design,  and  the 
variety,  of  colors,  The  Egyptian  granite  was  beautifully  en- 
crusted with  the  precious  green  marble  of  Numidia ;  the  per- 
petual stream  of  hot  water  was  poured  into  the  capacious  basins, 
through  so  many  wide  niouths  of  bright  and  massy  silver;  and 
t]ie  meanest  Roman  could  purchase,  with  a  small  copper  coin^ 
the  daily  enjoyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which 
might  excite  tiie  envy  of  the  kings  of  Asia.^  fVom  these 
stately  palaces  issued  a  swarm  of  dirty  and  n«ged  plebeians, 
without  shoes  and  without  a  mantle ;  who  loitered  away  whole 
days  in  the  street  or  Forum,  to  hear  news  and  to  hold  dis- 
putes ;  who  dissipated  in  extravagant  gaming,  the  miserable 
pittance  of  their  wives  and  children ;  and  spent  the  hours  of 
the  night  in  the  obscure  taverns,  and  brothels,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  gross  and  vulgar  sensuality.'* 

But  the  most  lively  and  spl^did  amusement  of  the  idle 
multitude,  depended  on  the  frequent  exhibition  of  public 
games  and  spectacles.  The  piety  of  Christian  princes  had 
suppressed  the  inhuman  combats  of  gladiators ;  but  the  Roman 
people  still  considered  the  Circus  as  their  home,  their  temple, 
and  the  seat  of  the  republic.  The  impatient  crowd  rushed  at 
the  dawn  of  day  to  secure  their  places,  and  there  were  many  who 
passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  in  the  adjacent  porticos. 
From  the  morning  to  the  evening,  careless  of  the  sun,  or  of  the 
rain,  the  spectators,  who  sometimes  amounted  to  the  number 
of  four  hundred  thousand,  remained  in  eager  attention ;  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  horses  and  charioteers,  their  minds  agitated 
with  hope  and  fear,  for  the  success  of  the  colors  which  they 
espoused :  and  the  happiness  of  Rome  appeared  to  hang  on 
the  event  of  a  race.'^    The  same  immoderate  ardor  inspired 

^^■^— ■^■— ^-^^■^»^— ^— ^— M^— ■^■^^^— -^.^M*^— ^^^»^^— ^— ^— ^^— — ^^■^— ^^^w^^^^-^^— ^^— ^■'^■^— — — ^-^— ^—  ■  ■  i^a^^— 1> 

*^  Seneca  (epistol.  Izzzvi)  compares  the  baths  of  Scipio  AfricanuS) 
at  his  villa  of  Zatemum,  wiih  the  magiiificeoce  (which  was  continually 
increasiiig)  of  the  public  baths  of  Rome,  long  before  the  stately  Ther- 
ms of  Antoninus  and  Diocletian  were  erected.  The  quadran9  paid 
for  admission  was  the  quarter  <rf  the  ac,  about  one  eighth  of  an  English 
penny. 

^^  Amroianug,  (L  sir.  c  6,  and  I  zzviil  c.  4,)  after  describing  the 
luxury  and  pride  of  the  nobles  of  Borne,  exposes,  with  equal  iadigni^ 
Uon,  tJie  vices  and  follies  of  the  common  people. 

'^  JuvenaL  Satir.  xi  191,  <ii;c.  The  expressions  of  the  historian 
Amuuanus  are  not  less  strong  and  animated  than  those  cf  ik%  satirist ' 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  painted  from  the  life.  Thn  ik  vnbeni 
which  the  great  Circus  was  capable  of  receiving  are  tak«»  it"*'  th« 
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llieir  damon  and  their  applause,  as  often  as  Uiej  were  enter 
tained  with  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  various  modes 
of  theatrical  representation.  These  representations  in  modem 
capitals  may  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  pure  and  el^ant 
school  of  taste,  and  perhaps  of  virtue.  But  the  Tragic  and 
Comic  Muse  of  the  Romans,  who  seldom  aspired  beyond  the 
imitation  of  Attic  genius,**  had  been  almost  totally  silent  since 
the  iall  of  the  repuUic;"*  and  their  place  was  unworthily 
occupied  by  licentious  force,  effeminate  music,  and  splendid 
pageantry.  The  pantomimes,*^  who  maintained  their  reputa- 
tion from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  sixth  centuiy,  expressed, 
without  the  use  of  words,  the  various  tables' of  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  antiquily;  and  the  perfection  of  their  art^ 
which  sometimes  disarmed  the  gravity  of  the  philosopher, 
always  excited  the  applause  and  wonder  of  the  people.  The 
vast  and  magnificent  theatres  of  Rome  were  filled  by  three 
thousand  female  dancers,  and  by  three  thousand  singers,  with 
the  masters  of  the  respective  choruses.  Such  was  the  popular 
£ivor  which  they  enjoyed,  that,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  when  all 
strangers  were  l^nished  fi^m  the  dty,  the  merit  of  contributing 
to  the  pubhc  pleasures  exempted  them  from  a  law,  which 
was  strictly  executed  against  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
arte." 


original  Notitioi  of  the  city.    The  differences  between  them  prove  that 
they  did  not  transcribe  each  other ;  but  the  same  may  appear  incredi- 
ble, tiiongh  the  coimtry  on  these  occasions  flocked  to  the  city. 
'^  Sometimes  indeed  they  composed  original  pieces. 


TeetlgiaGnedi' 


Aofli  deierere  et  oeleb  rare  UQinestica  facta. 

Horat  EpistoL  ad  Pisooes,  286,  and  the  learned,  though  perplexed  note 
of  Dacier,  who  might  have  allowed  the  name  of  tragedies  to  the 
JBrutiis  and  the  Deeius  of  Pacuvius,  or  to  the  Cato  of  Maternos.  The 
Oetama,  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Seneoas,  still  remains  a  very  nnfavor- 
able  specimen  of  Roman  tragedy. 

'*  In  the  time  of  Quintilian  and  Pliny,  a  tragic  poet  was  reduced  to 
the  imperfect  method  of  hiring  a  great  room,  and  reading  his  play  to 
the  company,  whom  he  invited  for  that  purpose.  (See  Dialog,  de 
Oratoribus,  c.  9, 11,  and  Plin.  EpistoL  vil  17.) 

**  See  the  dialogue  of  Ludan^  entitled  the  Saltatione,  torn,  il  p.  265 
—SI  7,  edit  Keitz.    The  pantomimes  obtained  the  honorable  name  of 

aetpoffdipoi ;  and  it  was  required,  that  they  should  be  conversant  with 
most  every  art  and  science.    Burette  (in  the  M4moires  de  TAcad^ 
mie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  I  p.  127,  &c)  has  given  a  short  history  of  the 
«t  of  pantommies. 
**  AmmiariiB,  L  xij,  c  6.    He  complains,  with  decent  iodjipMtioa 
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It  is  said,  that  the  foolish  curiosity  of  Elagabalua  attempted 
to  discover,  from  the  quactitj  of  spiders'  webs,  the  number 
of  the  inhabitaots  of  Kome.  A  more  rational  method  of  in- 
quiry might  not  have  been  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
wisest  princes,  who  could  easily  have  resolved  a  question  so 
important  for  the  Boman  government,  and  so  interesting  to 
succeeding  ages.  The  births  and  deaths  of  the  citizens  were 
duly  registered ;  and  if  any  writer  of  antiquity  had  con^ 
descended  to  mention  the  annual  amount,  or  the  common 
average,  we  might  now  prx)duce  some  satis&ctory  calculation, 
which  would  destroy  the  extravagant  assertions  of  critics,  and 
perhaps  confirm  the  modest  and  probable  ccmjectures  of  phi- 
losophers.*' The  most  diligent  researches  have  collected  on];r 
the  following  circumstances;  which,  slight  and  iiQperfect  as 
they  are,  may  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  illustrate  the  question 
of  the  populousness  of  ancient  Rome.  I.  When  the  capital 
of  the  empire  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  the  oircuit  of  the 
walls  was  accurately  measured,  by  Ammonius,  the  mathema- 
tician, who  found  it  equal  to  twenty-one  miles.*^  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  form  of  the  city  was  almost  that  of 
a  circle;  the  geometrical  figure  which  is  known  to  contain 
the  largest  space  within  any  given  circumference.  11.  The 
architect  Yitruvius,  who  flourished  in  the  Augustan  age,  and 
whose  evidence,  on  this  occasion,  has  peculiar  weight  and 
authority,  observes,  that  the  innumerable  habitations  of  the 
Roman  people  would  have  spread  themselves  far  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  <^'the  city ;  and  that  the  want  of  ground,  which 
was  probably  contracted  on  every  side  by  gardens  and  villas, 
suggested  the  common,  though  inconvenient,  practice  of  rais- 
ing the  houses  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air."    But  the 

^■^— ^— ^^  W^—  l^mmm^i^^^mm^^^       ■■      ■      I        ■       ■■      ■      llliUM..—     m^    ■■■■■■  ^  ^        -      -  ■ 

that  the  stoeets  of  Borne  were  filled  with  crowds  of  females,  who 
might  have  given  chUdren  to  the  state,  but  whose  only  oocupation 
was  to  carl  and  dress  their  hair,  and  jactari  yolabilibua  gyria,  dum 
ezperimunt  innumera  simulacra,  qusB  finxere  fSabuhe  theatralea 

^  Lipsius  (torn,  iil  p.  423,  de  Magnitud.  Bomana,  L  iil  c.  9)  and 
Isaac  YosBius  (Observat  Var.  p.  26 — 34)  have  indulged  strange 
dreams,,  of  four,  or  eighty  or  fourteen,  millions  in  Borne.  Mr.  Hume» 
(Essays,  vol  I  p.  460 — 467,)  with  admirable  good  sense  and  scepticism, 
betrays  some  secret  disposition  to  extenuate  the  populousness  of 
uuaent  times. 

"  Olympodor.  ap.  Phot  p.  19*7.  See  Fabridus,  BibL  Gr»c.  torn. 
ixp.400. 

^  In  ea  autem  majestate  urbis,  et  clvium  infimtft  frequentU,  innii* 
merabiles  hift)itati<»i^.opus  fait  ezplieai?e.    Ex^go  cum  ledpiBr^iiop 

VOL.  ni. — ^M 
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loftinew  of  these  boiMii^  wUdi  cften  consisted  of  hast? 
work  and  insoffieieDt  matnials,  was  the  cause  of  frequent  and 
fiUal  aoeidents ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  enacted  by  Angustns, 
as  well  as  by  Nero,  that  the  height  of  private  e<fifioes  within 
the  walls  of  Rome,  should  not  exceed  the  measure  of  seventy 
feet  from  the  groand.**  ID.  Juvenal**  laments,  as  it  should 
seem  from  his  own  experience,  the  hardshipe  of  the  poorer 
citizens,  to  whom  he  addresses  the  salutary  advice  of  emi- 
grating, without  d^y,  from  the  smoke  of  Rome,  nnce  they 
might  purchase,  in  tiie  little  towns  of  Italy,  a  cheerfrd  ccMn- 
modions  dwelling,  at  the  same  price  whidi  Uiey  ammally  paid 
for  a  dark  and  miserable  lodging.  House-rent  was  therefore 
immoderately  dear:  the  rich  acquired,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, the  .ground,  which  they  covered  with  palaces  and  gar- 
dens ;  but  the  body  of  the  Roman  people  was  crowded  into  a 
narrow  space ;  and  the  different  floors,  and  apartments,  of  the 
same  house,  were  divided,  as  it  is  still  the  custom  of  Paris,  and 
other  cities,  among  several  families  of  plebeians.  lY.  The 
total  number  of  houses  in  the  fourteen  regions  of  the  city,  is 
accurately  stated  in  the  description  of  Rome,  composed  under 
the  rei^  of  Theodosius,  and  they  amount  to  forty-eight  thou- 
sand wee  hundred  and  eighty-two/^  The  two  classes  of 
domus  and  of  instUce,  into  which  they  are  divided,  include  all 
jj 

posset  area  plana  taotam  mnltitadinem  in  urbe,  ad  anzilium  altitu- 

dinis  flBdificionim  res  ipsa  oodgit  devenire.    Yitruy.  il  8.    Tliis  pas 

■age,  wbiGh  I  owe  to  Yoifliai^  is  dear,  stirob^,  and  oomprehendve. 

'*  The  8UGO«88ivo  testimonies  of  Pliny,  Aristides,  Glaudian,  Bntilitts, 

A/0.f  prove  the  insufficieocy  of  these  restrictiye  edictai    See  Upsios, 

de  Magnitud.  Romana,  L  lit  c  4. 

^-^  TabnUta  tlbl  Jam  tertia  fumant ; 

Ttt  neeels ;  nam  si  graaibns  tiepidatar  ab  imis 

Ulttmus  ardebit,  qnem  tegola  sola  tueim* 

A  plttTlA.  JayensL  0ailr.  lU.  199 

**  Bead  the  whole  third  satire,  but  particularly  166,  228,  Ac.  The 
description  of  a  crowded  insula^  or  lodging-house,  in  Petronius,  (c.  96, 
97,)  pttrfectly  tallies  with  the  complauts  of  Juyenal;  and  we  learn 
from  legal  authority,  that,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  (Heineocius,  Hist 
Juris.  Roman,  c  iy.  p.  181,)  the  ordinary  rent  of  the  several  eoenacvla^ 
or  anartments  of  an  intula^  annually  produced  forty  thousand  sester- 
ces, Dotween  three  and  four  hundrea  pounds  sterling,  (Pifibdect  L  ziz. 
tit  il  No.  80,)  a  sum  which  proves  at  once  the  large  eztent^'and  high 
Talue,  of  those  common  buildings. 

^^  This  sum  total  is  composed  of  17S0  doiMa,  or  greftt  hoQSos^  of 
46,602,  tiMu/«e^  or  plebeian  habitations,  (see  Nardini,  Konia '  Anttai^  L 
IH.  pi  88 ;)  an<r  these  numbers  are  ascertained  by  the  agre^sMipt  eC 
*^  texts  of  the  different  i^o^^A    Nsrdini,  L  viii.  p.  49C»oa 
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the  habitatioiis  of  the  capital,  of  eveiy  rank  and  oondition, 
from  the  marble  palace  of  the  Anicii,  with  a  numerous  estab- 
liriiment  of  freedmen  and  slaves,  to  the  lofty  and  narrow 
lodgin^houae,  where  the  poet  Codrus  and  his  wife  were 
permitted  to  hire  a  wretched  garret  immediately  under  the 
tiks.  If  we  adopt  the  same  average,  which,  under  simihir 
tircumstances,  has  been  found  applioible  to  Paris,'*  and  in- 
dififenrently  allow  about  twenty-five  persons  for  each  house,  of 
every  degree,  we  may  &irly  estimate  the  inhabitants  of  Borne 
at  twelve  hundred  thousand:  a  number  which  cannot  be 
thought  excessive  for  the  capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  though 
it  ezeeeds  the  populousness  of  the  greatest  cities  of  modem 


^'  See  that  accurate  writer  M.  de  Messaoce,  Becherches  but  la  Po- 
^tilation,  p.  175 — 187.  From  probable,  or  certain  grounds,  he  assigns 
to  Paris  2?,665  houses,  71,114  families,  and  576,630  inhabitants. 

**  TioB  compatatioiQ  is  not-Teir  different  firom  that  which  M. 
Brotier,  the  last  editor  of  TadtOB,  (torn,  ii  pi  880,)  has  aasumed  from 
«imi]ar  principles ;  though  he  seems  to  aanx  at  a  degree  of  precision 
which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  important  to  obtain. 


*  M.  Dareau  de  la  Malle  (Bconomie  Politiqae  dea  Bomaines,  t.  i.  p. 

W)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  xvth  chapter  (k  Gibban,  in  which  he  esti- 
mates  the  population  of  Rome  at  not  less  than  a  million,  and  adds  (omit- 
ting any  reference  to  this  passage.)  that  he  (Gibbon)  could  not  have 
seriously  studied  the  question.  M.  Durean  de  la  Malle  pnx»eds  to  argue 
that  Home,  as  contained  within  the  walls  of  Senrius  Tulhus,  occupying  au 
area  only  one  fifth  of  that  of  Paris,  could  not  have  contained  300,000  in- 
habitants; within  those  of  Aurelian  not  more  than  560,000,  inclusive  of 
soldiers  sad  strangers.  The  suburbs,  he  endeavors  to  show,  both  up  to 
the  time  of  Aurelian,  and  after  his  reign,  were  neither  so  extensive,  nor  so 
populous,  as  generaDy  supposed.  M.  Durean  de  la  Malle  has  but  imper- 
nmy  quoted  the  important  passage  of  Dionysius,  that  which  proves  that 
when  he  wrote  (m  the  time  of  Augustus)  the  walls  of  Servius  no  longer 
marked  the  boondanr  of  the  city.  In  mSny  places  they  were  so  built  upon, 
ihat  it  was  imfhMsiDie  to  trace  them.  Toere  was  no  certain  limit,  wnero 
the  city  ended  and  ceased  to  be  the  city ;  it  stretched  out  to  so  boundless  an 
eodent  into  the  oowmtty.  ^^  i^  filfimiw  eniteiow  •i^iv,  J  itayvwtratt  ftix/n 
wo9  woo0atv9vca  h  irtfXi;  in  v&Xis  iarl,  koI  irtfdcy  ifix^rai  fttintrt  ilwat  wiXtf.  oZrro 
vw^^wtat  r^  ioTSt  ^  x^jx't  mI  tis  inttpw  iKpuvnvo^vnt  it6\t<ot  iw6)ai^iv  roXi 
ttVfUtnns  naphdirai,  di  iira  Taivfi,  r^  iwmpirw  ftlv  htri  6ih  r&i  iri;piXcfi/f ay«^ai 
tsit^  ««XJUiy<C6&  our^ct;,  IXMI  oi  rwa  'i^vXiTTovTi  card  iroAXo^  rdirovf  rils  d/nMiof 
KaTarKSvUs  fioitXifislti  lUTptir  a6rhv,  k.  r.  X.  Ant,  Rom,  iv.  13.  Kone  of  M.  do 
la  Malle's  aignmeats  appear  to  me  to  prove,  against  this  statement,  that 
these  irregular  suburbs  did  not  extend  so  far  in  many  parts,  as  to  maJie  it 
jmpossiUe  to  calculate  accurately  the  inhalnted  area  of  the  citY.  Thonarb 
no  doubt  the  city,  as  reconstructed  by  Nero,  was  much  less  closely  bnut, 
and  with  mai^  more  open  spaces  ibr  palaces,  temples,  and  other  pofalis 
adificesr  yet  many  passages  seem  to  prove  that  the  hiws  respecting  the 
oeig^  of  boases  were  not  rigidly  enferoed.    A  giwit  part  of  tha  iower, 
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Sach  was  the  state  of  Rome  under  the  mga  of  Honorioft; 
at  the  time  when  the  Gothic  army  formed  the  siege,  or  rather 
the  blockade,  of  the  city/*  By  a  skilfal  disposition  of  hi* 
numerous  forces,  who  impatiently  watched  the  moment  of  an 
assault,  Alaric  encompassed  the  walls^  commanded  the  twelve 
principal  gates,  intercepted  all  communication  with  the  ad- 
jacent country,  and  vigilantly  guarded  the  navigation  of  the 
Tyber,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  the  surest  aind  most 
plentiful  supply  of  provisions.  The  first  emotions  of  the  no^ 
bles,  and  of  the  people,  were  those  of  suiprise  and  indignation, 
that  a  vile  Barbarian  should  dace  to  insult  the  capital  of  the 
world :  but  their  asrogance  was  soon  humbled  by  misfortune ; 
and  their  unmanly  rage,  instead  of  being  directed  against  an 
enemy  in  arms,  was  meanly  exercised  on  a  defenceless  and 
innocent  victim.  Perhaps  in  the  person  of  Serena,  the  Romans 
might  have  respected  the  niece  of  Tfaeodosius,  th^  aUnt,  nay, 
even  the  adoptive  mother,  of  the  reigning  emperor :  but  they 
abhorred  the  widow  of  Stilicho ;  and  they  listened  .with,  cred- 
ulous passion  to  the  tale  of  calumny,  which  accused  her  o^ 
maintaining  a  secret  and  criminal  correspondence  witL  the 
Gothic  invader.     Actuated,  or  overawed,  by  the  same  popular 


^^  For  the  events  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome,  which  are  oftett  con 
Amnded  with  those  of  the  second  and  third,  see  Zosimas,  L  t.  p.  850 
— 354,  Sozomen,  L  ix.  c.  6,  Olympiodorus,  ap.  Fhot  p.  180,  Phitostor- 
gius,  L  xil  c.  8,  and  Qodefroy^  btasertai  p.  467 — ^75. 


especially  of  the  slave*  population,  were  very  densdly  crowded,  pnd  Uvei^ 
even  more  than  in  qor  nK>dem  towns,  in  ceUarg  and  sabtexTtnean  dwelliikga 
under  the  paUic  edifices. 

Nor  do  M.  de  la  MaUe's  arguments,  by  which  he  would  explain  the  insula 
insuln  (of  which  the  Notitiie  Urbis  give  as  the  number)  as  rows  of  abopt, 
with  a  chamber  or  two  within  the  domns,  or  houses  of  wa  we^fay,  satiny 
me  as  to  their  sound^cM.  or  their  scholarship.  Some  passages  wiiieh  lie 
adduces  directly  contradict  his  theoiy;  none,  as  appears  to  me,  distlnotty 

grove  it    I  must  adhere  to  the  old  interpretation  of  the  word*  as  ^ejly 
wellings  for  the  middling  or  lower  dasses,  or  clusters  of  tenements,  olte^ 
perhaps,  uoder  the  same  roof. 
On  this  point  Zmnpt  in  tte  Di€«rtotbn  b^ 


with  M.  de  la  Malle.  Zumpt  has  likewise  detected  the  mistake  of  M.  de  la 
Malle*as  to  the  "  canon''  of  com,  mentioned  in  the  fife  of  Septimius  Serverus  ' 

by  Spartianus.    On  this  canon  the  French  writer  calculates  the  inhab^/Lants  ' 

of  Rome  at  that  time.    But  the  '"  Canon"  was  not  di8  whole  supply  of  i 

Home,  but  that  quantity  which  th6i  state  required  for  the  public  granaries 
to  supply- the  gratuitous  distributions  to  the  people,  and  the  pubHc  officers 
and  slaves  t  no  doubt  likewise  to  Iteep  down  the  genCnU  price.  M  ZtUnpt 
reckons  the  population  of  Borne  at  8,000,000.  Aner  cardful  consideratioiv 
I  rfiduld  conceive  the  number  in  the  text,  1,200,000,  to  be  nearest  ^e  trii& 
-M.  1845.  ■  .     0      '  ^-    ^ 
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frenzy,  the  senate,  without  requiring'  any  eyidence  of  Le  ^It, 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  her  dea;th.  Serena  was  igi^min- 
louslj  strangled ;  and  the  infatuated  multitude  were  astonished 
to  find,  that  this  cruel  act  of  injisstioe  did  not  immediately  pro- 
duce the  retreat  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
city.  That  unfortunate  city  gradually  experienced  the  distress 
of  scarcity,  and  at  lengtii  the  horrid  calamities  of  famine.  The 
daiiy  allowance  of  three  pounds  of  bread  was  reduced  to  one 
hal^  to  one  third,  to  nothing ;  and  the  price  of  corn  still  con- 
tinued to  rise  in  a  rapid  and  eztraTagant  proportion.  The 
poorer  citizens,  who  were  unable  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life,  solicited  the  precarious  charity  of  the  rich ;  and  for  a 
while  the  public  misery  was  alleviatsd  by  the  humanity  of 
Lseta,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Gmtian,  who  had  fixed  her 
residence  at  Rome,  and  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  indigent 
the  princely  revenue  which  she  annually  received  from  the 
grateful  successors  of  her  husband.**  But  these  private  and 
temporary  donatives  were  insufficient  to  appease  the  hunger 
oi  a  numerous  people ;  and  the  progress  of  famine  invaded  the 
marble  palaces  of  the  senators  themselves.  The  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  enjoyment  of  ease 
and  luxury,  discovered  how  little  is  requisite  to  supply  the 
demands  of  nature;  and  lavished  their  unavailing  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  to  obtain  the  coarse  and  scanty  sustenance 
which  they  would  formerly  have  rejected  with  disdain.  The 
food  the  most  repugnant  to  sense  or  imagination,  the  ali- 
ments the  most  unwholesome  and  pernicious  to  the  constitution, 
were  eagerly  devoured,  and  fiercely  disputed,  by  the  rage  of 
hunger.  A  dark  BU«picion  was  entertained,  that  some  des- 
perate  wretches  fed  on  the  bodies  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
whom  they  had  secretly  murdered ;  and  even  mothers,  (such 
was  the  horrid  conflict  of  the  two  most  powerful  instincts  im- 
planted by  nature  in  the  human  breast,)  even  mothers  are  said 
to  have  tasted  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered  infants !  ^*    Many 

^*  The  mother  of  LsBta  was  named  Pissumena^  Her  father,  familj, 
and  country,  are  unknown.    Ducange,  Fam.  By^zantium,  p.  69. 

^'  Ad  nefandos  cibos  erupit  esurientium  rabies,  et  sua  mvicem  mem* 
bra  laniarunt,  dum  mater  non  parcit  lactenti  infantije  *,  et  recij:>it  uten^ 
quern  pauUo  ante  efTiiderat  Jerom.  ad  Principiam,  torn,  l  p.  12  L 
Tbt  same  horrid  circumstance  b  likewise  told  ot  the  sieges  of  Jemsa* 
lem  and  Paris.  For  the  latter,  compare  the  tenth  book  of  the  Uenriade^ 
and  the  Journal  de  Henri  IV.  tom.  I  p.  47 — 83 ;  and  observe  that  a 
diain  narrative  of  facts  is  much  more  pathetic,  than  the  most  labivt^ 
OttRcriptiona  of  epic  poetry       ^ 
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ihomtanii^  of  the  iDhabitantB  of  Rome  erptred  in  fheir  lionae^ 
or  in  the  stnetB,  for  want  of  nntenanoe ;  and  as  the  pnbhc 
^epaldiies  withont  the  wafls  were  in  the  power  of  the  enemj 
the  tteodi,  which  anxe  from  so  many  pntrid  and  nnbmied 
caieaaies,  infected  the  air;  and  the  miseries  of  femine  were 
socoeeded  and  aggravated  bj  the  eooti^ion  of  a  pestilential 
disease.  The  assofanoes  of  speed j  and  eflfectoal  rdie^  whidi 
were  repeatedlj  transmitted  from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  sup- 
ported for  some  time,  the  fainting  resolation  of  the  Romans, 
till  at  length  the  despair  of  any  human  aid  tempted  them  to 
accept  the  oflfers  of  a  praetemataral  deliverance.  Pompeianns, 
praefect  of  the  city,  had  been  persuaded,  by  the  art  or  fiinatidsm 
of  «ome  Tuscan  diviners,  that,  by  the  mysterious  force  of  spells 
and  sacrifices,  they  could  extract  the  lightning  from  the  clouds, 
and  point  those  celestial  fires  against  the  camp  of  the  Barba- 
rians.'^ The  important  secret  was  communicated  to  Innocent, 
the  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the  successor  of  St  Peter  is  accused, 
perhaps  withont  foundation,  of  preferring  the  safety  of  the  re- 
public to  the  rigid  severity  of  the  Christian  worebip.  But  when 
the  question  was  agitated  in  the  senate ;  when  it  was  proposed, 
as  an  essential  condition,  that  those  sacrifices  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  Capitol,  by  the  authority,  and  in  the  presence, 
of  the  magistrates,  the  majority  of  that  respectable  assembly, 
apprehensive  either  of  the  Dhine  or  of  the  Imperial  displeasure, 
refused  to  join  in  an  act,  which  appeared  almost  equivalent  to 
the  public  restoration  of  Paganism.*' 

*^  Zoeimufl  (L  v.  p.  855, 856)  speaks  of  these  eeremooies  like  a  Greek 
imaoquaiDted  with  the  national  Buperstition  of  Rome  and  Tuscany.  I 
suspect,  that  they  consisted  of  two  .parts,  the  secret  and  the  puUic; 
the  former  were  probably  an  imitation  of  the  arts  and  spells,  by 
which  Numa  had  drawn  down  Jupiter  and  his  thunder  on  Mount 
Aventine. 


Quid  agant  laquela,  qate  carmine  dicuit,. 


Quaque  trabant  superis  sediboa  arto  JoTeui, 
Scire  nefaa  homini.* 

Tlie  aneiliat  or  shields  of  Mars,  the pignora  Imperii,  which  were  carried 
in  solemn  procession  on  the  calends  of  March,  derived  their  origin  from 
this  mysterious  event,  (Ovid  Fast  iit.  259 — 898.)  It  was  probably 
designed  to  revive  this  ancient  festival,  which  had  been  suppressed  by 
Theodosius.  In  that  case,  we  recover  a  chronological  date  (March  the 
Ist,  A.  D.  409)  which  has  not  hitherto  been  observed. 
**  Sosomen  (L  ix.  c.  6)  insinuates  that  tlie  experiment  was  actually, 

*  On  this  carioas  question  of  the  knowledge  of  coDdacting  Ugfatniog^ 

Oco  * 


by  the  ancients,  oouault  Easebe  Salyerte,  des  Bcienoefl  Obcwta^ 
S.uiv.    Paris.  18'^9.—M. 
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The  last  resource  of  the  Romans  was  in  the  demeucy,  or 
at  least  in  the  moderation,  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.     The 
senate,  who  in  this  emergency  assumed  the  supreme  powers 
of  government,  appointed  two  ambassadors  to  negotiate  with 
the  enemy.    This  important  trust  was  delegated  to  Basilius,  a 
tenator,  of  Spanish  extraction,  and  already  conspicuous  in 
the  administraticm  of  provinoes ;  and  to  John,  the  6rst  tribune 
of  the  notaries,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by  his  dexterity 
tn  business,  as  well  as  by  his  former  intimacy  with  the  Gothic 
prince.    When^they  were  introduced  into  his  presence,  they 
declared,  perhaps  in  a  more  lofty  style  than  became  their 
abject  condition,  that  the  Romans  were  resolved  to  maintain 
their  dignity,  either  in   peace  or  war ;   and  that,  if  Alaric 
refused  them  a  flEiir  and  honorable  capitulation,  he  might 
sound  hb  trumpets,  and  prepare  to  give  battle  to  an  innumer- 
able people,  exercised  in   arms,   and   animated  by  despair. 
*^  The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed,"  was  the  con- 
dse  reply  of  the  Barbarian;   and  this  rustic  metaphor  was 
accompanied  by  a  loud  and  insulting  laugh,  expressive  of  his 
contempt  for  the  menaces  of  an  unwarlike  populace,  ener- 
vated by  luxury  before  they  were  emaciated  by  famine.    He 
then  coxidescended  to  fix  the  ransom,  which  he  would  accept 
ns  the  price  of  his  retreat  from  the  walls  of  Rome :  all  the 
infold  and  silver  in  the  city,  whether  it  were  the  property  of 
tlte  state,  or  of  individuals ;  all  the  rich  and  precious  mova- 
bles ;  and  all  the  slaves  Uiat  could  prove  their  title  to  the 
name  of  Barbarians.     The  ministers  of  the  senate  presumed 
to  ask,  in  a  modest  and  suppliant  tone,  ^'  If  such,  O  Mng,  are 
your  demands,  what  do  you  intend  to  leave  us?"     "Your 
LIVES  1"  replied  the  haughty  conqueror :    they  trembled,  and 
retired.    Yet,  before  they  retired,  a  short  suspension  of  arms 
was  granted,  which  allowed  some  time  for  a  more  temperate 
negotiation.     The  stern  features  of  Alaric  were  insensibly 
relaxed ;  he  abated  much  of  the  rigor  of  his  terms ;  and  at 
length  consented  to  raise  the  siege,  on  the  immediate  payment 
of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  silver,  of  four  thousand  robes  of  silk,  of  three  thousand 
pieces  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  of  three  thousand  pounds 


ihoiigh  nnBUOoessfuUy,  made ;  bat  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
In^iooent :  and  llUemont,  (M6m.  Ecdes.  torn.  z.  p.  645)  is  determiopd 
not  to  believe,  that  a  pope  could  be  guilty  of  such  impious  oonde' 
wansioiL 
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-wdght  of  pepper/'  But  the  public  treasury  was  exhausted ; 
the  annual  rents  of  the  great  estates  in  Ital  j  and  the  provinces, 
had  been  exchanged,  during  the  &imne,  for  the  vilest  suste- 
nance; the  hoards  of  secret  wealth  were  still  concealed  by 
the  obstinacy  of  avarice;  abd  some  remains  of  oonsecrated 
spoils  afforded  the  only  resource  thatcould  avert  the  impend* 
ing  ruin  of  the  city.  As  soon  as  the;  Romans  had  sa&sfied 
the  rapacious  demands  of  Aloric,  they  were  restored,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty.  Several  of 
the  gates  were  cautiously  opened ;  the  im^rtation  of  pro- 
visions from  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country  was  ik>  longer 
obstructed  by  the  Goths ;  the  citizens  resorted  in  crowds  to 
the  free  market,  which  was  held  during  three  days  in  the  sub- 
urbs; and  while  the  merchants  who  undertook  this  gainful 
trade  made  a  considerable  profit,  the  future  subsistence  of  the 
city  was  secured  by  the  ample  magazines  which  were  depos- 
ited in  the  public  and  private  granaries.  A  more  regular  dis- 
cipline than  could  have  been  expected,  was  maintained  in  the 
campof  Alaric;  and  the  wise  Barbarian  justified  his  regard 
for  the  faith  of  treaties,  by  the  just  severity  with  which  he 
chastised  a  party  of  licentious  Goths,  who  had  insulted  sotne 
Roman  citizens  on  the  road  to  Ostia.  His  army,  enriched  by 
the  contributions  of  the  capital,  slowly  advanced  into  the  fair 
and  fruitful  province  of  Tuscany,  where  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish his  winter  quarters ;  and  the  Gothic  standard  becamie  the 
refuge  of  forty  thousand  Barbariltn  slaves,  who  had  broke 
their  chains,  and  aspired,  under  the  command  of  their  great 
deliverer,  to  revenge  the  injuries  and  the  disgrace  of  their 
cruel  servitude.  About  the  same  time,  he  received  a  more 
honorable  reenforcement  of  Goths  and  Huns,  whom  Adolphus,** 
the  brother  of  his  wife,  had  conducted,  at  his  pressing  invita- 

^'  Pepper  was  a  fiELVorite  ingredient  of  the  most  ezpensiye  Bchhab 
cookery,  and  the  best  sort  commonly  sold  for  fifteen  denarii,  or  ten  shil 
linffs,  the  pound.  See  Pliny,  Hist,  ifatur.  ziLl4.  It  was  brought  from 
India ;  and  the  same  county,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  still  affords  the 
greatest  plenty :  but  the  improyement  of  trade  and  navigation  has  mul- 
tiplied the  quantity  and  reduced  the  price.  See.  Histoire  Politique  et 
Philosophique,  <fec.,  tom.  i.  p.  457. 

^  This  Gothic  chieftain  is  called  by  Jomandes  and  Isidore,  Athaul- 
phut;  by  Zosimus  and  Orosios,  Atatdpkus;  and  by.  Olympiodomfl^ 
AdaoiUphus.  I  have  used  the  celebrated  name  of  Adolphos,  whicb 
■eems  to  be  authorized  by  the  practice  of  the  Swedes,  tbe  sods  «r 
brotliers  of  the  ancient  Goths. 
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tkni,  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  those  of  the  Tjrber, 
and  who  had  cut  their  way,  with  some  difficulty  and  loss, 
through  the  superior  number  of  the  Imperial  troops.  A  vic- 
torious leader,  who  united  the  daring  spirit  of  a  Barbarian 
with  the  art  and  discipline  of  a  Roman  general,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  thousand  fighting  men;  and  Italy  pro- 
nouliced,  with  terror  and  respect,  the  formidable  name  of 
Alaric" 

At  the  distance  of  fourteen  centuries,  we  may  be  satisfied 
with  relating  the  military  ezpl<»ts  of  the  oonquenXB  of  Bome, 
without  presuming  to  invest^ate  the  motives  of  their  political 
conduct.  In  the  midst  of  his  apparent  prosperity,  Alaric  was 
conscious,  perhaps,  of  some  secret  weakness,  some  internal 
defeot;  or  perhaps  the  moderation  which  he  displayed,  was 
intended  only  to  deceive  and  disarm  the  easy  creduHty  of  the 
ministers  of  Honorius.  The  king  of  the  Goths  repeatedly 
declared,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  considered  as  the  friend 
of  peace,  and  of  the  Romans.  Three  senators,  at  his  earnest 
request,  were  sent  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  to 
solicit  the  exchange  of  hoeti^es,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty ;  and  the  proposals,  which  he  more  clearly  expressed 
daring  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  could  only  inspire  a 
doubt  of  bis  sincerity,  as  they  mi^t  seem  inadequate  to  the 
state  of  his  fortune.  The  Barbarian  still  aspired  to  the  rank 
of  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the  West ;  he  stipulated 
an  annual  subsidy  of  corn  and  money;  and  he  chose  the 
provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Norioum,  and  Yenetia,  for  the  seat  of 
his  new  kingdom,  which  would  have  conomanded  the  impor- 
tant communication  between  Italy  and  the  Danube.  If  these 
modest  terms  should  be  rejected,  Alaric  showed  a  disposition 
to  relinquish  his  pecuniary  demands,  and  even  to  content 
himself  with  the  possession  of  Noricum ;  an  exhausted  and 
impoverished  country,  perpetually  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Ba3^rians  of  Germany.**  But  the  hopes  of  peace  were 
disappointed  by  the  weak  obstinacy,  or  interested  views,  of 
the  minister  Olympius.  Without  listening  to  the  salutary 
remonstrances  of  the  senate,  he  dismissed  their  ambassadors 
under  the  conduct  of  a  military  escort,  too  numerous  for  a 


'^  The  treaty  between  Alaric  and  the  Romans,  Ac^  is  taken  from 
ZsMBins,  L  V.  p.  864»  865,  858,  859,  862,  86a    Tho  additiooal  Gir< — 
~^-)M  aie  too  law  and  trifling  to  require  any  other  quotatioiL 
Zonmus,  I  v.  p.  867  868,  869. 
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retiniie  of  b<mor,  and  too  feeUe  for  ad  j  army  of  defimoo. 
(hodsand  Daimatiam,  the  flower  of  the  Imperial  l^ons,  wera 
ordered  to  march  from  Ravemia  to  Rome,  throogh  an  open 
oonntry  which  was  occupied  by  the  formidable  myriads  of  the 
Barbarians.  These  brave  legionaries,  encompassed  and  be- 
trayed, fell  a  sacrifice  to  ministerial  folly ;  their  general,  Va- 
lens,  with  a  bundred  sc^dieis,  eaesped  from  the  field  of  battle; 
and  one  of  the  ambassadors,  who  could  no  longer  daim  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  obhged  to  purdiase  his 
freedom  with  a  ransom  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Yet 
Alaric,  instead  of  resenting  tfajs  act  of  impotent  hostility,  im- 
mediately renewed  his  proposals  of  peace ;  and  the  second 
embassy  of  the  Roman  senate,  which  derived  weight  and 
dignity  from  the  presence  of  Innocent,  bishop  of  the  city,  was 
guarded  from  the  dangers  of  the  road  by  a  detachment  of 
Gothic  soldiers." 

Olympius*^  might  have  continued  to  insult  the  just  resent- 
ment of  a  people  who  loudly  accused  him  aft  the  author  of 
the  pnUic  calamities;  but  his  power  was  undermined  by 
the  secret  intrigues  of  the  palace.  The  &vorite  eunuchs 
transferred  the  government  of  Honorius,  and  the  empire,  to 
Jovius,  the  Praetorian  prsefect ;  an  unworthy  servant,  who  did 
not  atone,  by  the  merit  of  personal  attachment,  for  the  errors 
and  misfortunes  of  his  administration.  The  exile,  or  escape, 
of  the  guilty  Olympius,  reserved  him  for  more  vicissitudes  of 
fortune:  he  experienced  the  adventures  of  an  obscure  and 
wandering  life;  he  again  rose  to  power;  he  fell  a  second 
time  into  disgrace ;  his  ears  were  cut  <^;  he  expired  under 
the  lash;  and  his  %nominious  death  afforded  a  grateful 
spectacle  to  the  friends  of  Stilicho.  After  the  removal  of 
Olympius,  whose  character  was  deeply  tainted  with  religious 
fa'i^ticism,  the  Pagans  and  heretics  were  delivered  from  the 
impolitic  proscription,  which  excluded  them  frx>m  the  dignities 
of  the  state.     The  brave  Qennerid,**  a  seedier  of  Barbarian 

**  Zosimns,  L  y.  pb  860,  861,  862.  The  bishop,  by  romaining  at  Rs- 
venna,  escaped  the  impending  calamities  of  the  city.  Orosins,  L  vil  c; 
89,  p.  biz, 

**  For  the  adventures  of  Olympius,  and  his  successors  in  the  minis* 
tnr,  see  Zoeimus,  L  v.  p.  868,  365,  866,  and  Oijmpiodor.  ap.  Phot  p. 
IdO,  181. 

**  Zosimtis  (L  T.  p.  864)  relates  this  circumstance  with  visible  eoas> 
plseenc^,  and  celebrates  the  diaraoter  of  Oennerid  as  the  last  glsvy 
of  expuing  Paganism.    Verj  different  were  the  sentimentfi  of  tM 
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origin,  who  still  adhered  to  the  worship  of  his  anoestols,  had 
be^  oUiged  to  lay  aside  the  military  belt :  and  though  he  was 
repeatedly  assured  by  the  emperor  himself,  that  laws  were 
not  made  for  persons  of  his  rank  or  merit,  he  refused  to 
accept  any  partial  dispensation,  and  persevered  in  honor- 
able disgrace,  till  he  had  extcMrted  a  general  act  of  justice 
iiom  the  distress  of  the  Roman  government  The  conduct 
of  Gennerid  in  the  important  station  to  which  he  was  pro- 
moted or  restored,  of  master-general  of  Dalmatic,  Pannonia, 
Noricum,  and  Rhaetia,  seemed  to  revive  the  discipline  and 
spirit  of  the  republic.  From  a  life  of  idleness  and  want,  his 
troops  were  soon  habituated  to  severe  exercise  and  plentiful 
subsistence ;  and  his  private  generosity  often  supplied  the  re- 
wards, which  were  denied  by  the  avarice,  or  poverty,  of  the 
court  of  Ravenna.  The  valor  of  Gennerid,  formidable  to  the 
adjacent  Barbarians,  was  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  lUyrian 
frontier;  and  his  vigilant  care  assisted  the  empire  with  a 
reenforcement  of  ten  thousand  Huns,  who  arrived  on  the 
confines  of  Italy,  attended  by  such  a  conyoy  of  provisions, 
and  such  a  numerous  train  of  sheep  and  oxen,  as  might  have 
been  .sufficient,  not  only  for  the  march  of  an  army,  but  for 
the.  settlement  of  a  colony.  But  the  court  and  councils  of 
Honorius  still  remained  a  scene  of  weakness  and  distraction, 
of  corruption  and  anarchy.  Instigated  by  the  prssfect  Jovius^ 
the  guards  rose  in  furious  mutiny,  and  demanded  the  heads 
<^  two  generals,  and  of  the  two  principal  eunuchs.  The  gen- 
erals, under  a  perfidious  promise  of  safety,  were  sent  on 
shipboard,  and  privately  executed;  while  the  favor  of  the 
«nnud)s  procured  them  a  mild  and  secure  exile  at  Milan  and 
Constantinople.  Eusebius  the  eunuch,  and  the  Barbarian  Al- 
lobich,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  bed-chamber  and 
of  the  guards ;  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of  these  subordinate 
ministers  was  the  cause  of  their  mutual  destruction.  By  the 
insolent  order  of  the  count  of  the  domestics,  the  great  cham- 
berlain was  shamefully  beaten  to  death  with  sticks,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  astonished  emperor ;  and  the  subsequent  as- 
sassination of  Allobich,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  procession, 
is  the  only  circumstance  of  his  life,  in  which  Honorius  dis- 


council  of  Carthage,  who  deputed  four  biahops  to  the  court  of  Ravemis 
^  fM^mpliM"  of  the  law,  which  had  been  just  enacted,  that  all  coQver 
MIS  to  Christianity  should  he  free  and  voluntary.  See  Barooius^  Aft 
■■L  Bodes.  A  D.  409,  No.  12,  A.  D.  410,  Na  47,  48. 
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covered  the  faintest  symptom  of  courage  or  resentmeBt 
Tet  before  they  fell,  Ensebius  and  Allobidi  had  contribtited 
their  port  to  the  min  of  the  empire,  by  opposing  the  ooneln- 
sion  of  a  treaty  which  Jovius,  from  a  selfish,  and  perhaps  a 
criminal,  motive,  had  negotiated  with  Alaric,  in  a  persona! 
interview  under  the  walls  of  Rimini.  During  the  absence  of 
Jovins,  the  emperor  was  persuaded  to  assume  a  lofty  tone  of 
inflexible  dignity,  snch  as  neither  his  sitoation,  nor  his  char- 
acter,  could  enable  him  to  support;  and  a  letter,  signed  with 
the  name  of  Honorius,  was  immediately  despatched  to  the 
Prsetorian  prsefect,  granting  him  a  free  permission  to  dispose 
of  the  public  money,  but  sternly  refusing  to  prostitate  the 
military  honors  of  Rome  to  the  proud  demands  of  a  Barba- 
rian. This  letter  was  imprudently  communicated  to  Alario 
himself;  and  the  Goth,  who  in  the  whole  transaction  -  had 
behaved  with  temper  and  decency,  expressed,  in  the  most 
outrageous  language,  his  lively  sense  of  the  insult  so  wan* 
tonly  offered  to  his  person  and  to  his  nation.  The  confer 
ence  of  Rimini  was  hastily  interrupted;  and  the  prefect 
Jovius,  on  his  return  to  Ravenna,  was  compelled  to  adopt, 
and  even  to  encourage,  the  fsEushionable  opinions  of  the  court. 
By  his  advice  and  example,  the  principal  officers  of  the  state 
and  army  were  obliged  to  swear,  that,  without  listening,  in 
amy  circumstances,  to  any  conditions  of  peace,  they  would 
still  persevere  in  perpetual  and  implacable  war  against  the 
enemy  of  the  republic.  This  rash  engagement  opposed  an 
insuperable  bar  to  all  future  negotiation.  The  minietere  of 
Honorius  were  heard  to  declare,  that,  if  they  had  only  in 
voked  the  name  of  the  Deity,  they  would  consult  the  public 
safety,  and  trust  their  souls  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven :  ba< 
they  had  sworn  by  the  sacred  head  of  the  emperor  himself; 
thev  had  touched,  in  solemn  ceremony,  that  august  seat  of 
majesty  and  wisdom ;  and  the  violation  of  their  oath  would 
expose  them  to  the  temponl  penalties  of  sac^lege  and  rebel- 
lion.** 


**  Zosimas,  L  v.  p.  867,  868,  869.  lliis  castom  of  swearing  by  the 
head,  or  life,  or  safety,  or  genius,  of  the  sovereign,  was  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  both  in  Egypt  (Genesis,  zUL  15)  and  Scythia.  It  was  soon 
transferred,  by  flattery,  to  the  Csesars ;  and  Tertimian  complains,  that 
it  was  the  only  oath  which  the  Romans  of  his  time  affected  to  rever- 
CBce.  See  an  elegant  Dissertation  of  tiie  Abb6  Mossieu  on  tiie  Oattii 
ef  tha  Ancients^  in  the  Mto  de  TAcad^mie  des  XiBaeriptioiis,  torn,  i 
1kt08,209. 
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•  While  the  emperor  and  his  conrt  enjoyed,  Trith  sullen  pride^ 
the  security  of  the  marches  and  fortifications  of  Ravennai 
they  abandoned  Rome,  almost  without  defence,  to  t]ie  resent- 
ment of  Alaric.  Yet  such  was  the  nooderation  which  be  still 
preserved,  or  affected,  that,  as  he  moved  with  his  army  along 
the  Flaminian  way,  he  successively  despatched  the  bishops  of 
the  towns  of  Italy  to  reiterate  his  offers  of  peace,  and  to  con- 
jure the  emperor,  that  he  would  save  the  city  and  its  inhab- 
itants from  hostile  fire,  and  the  sword  of  Uie  Barbarians.** 
Iliese  impending  calamities  Were,  however,  averted,  not  in- 
deed by  the  wisdom  of  Honorius,  but  by  the  prudence  or 
humanity  of  the  Gk>thic  king ;  who  employed  a  milder,  though 
not  less  effectual^  method  of  conquest.  Instead  of  assaulting 
the  capital,  he  successfully  directed  his  efforts  against  the 
Port  of  Ostia,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  stupendous  works 
of  Roman  magnificence."  The  accidents  to  which  the  pre* 
carious  subsistence  of  the  city  was  continually  exposed  in  a 
winter  navigation,  and  an  open  road,  had  suggested  to  the 
genius  of  the  first  Osesar  the  useful  design,  which  w'fts  exe- 
cuted under  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  artificial  moles^ 
which  formed  the  narrow  entrance,  advanced  far  into  the  sea, 
and  firmly  repelled  the  fury  of  the  waves,  while  the  largest 
vessels  securely  rode  at  andior  within  three  deep  and  capacious 
basins,  which  received  the  northern  branch  of  the  Tyber, 
about  two  miles  from   the   ancient  colony  of  Ostia.*'     The 


*^  Zosimus,  L  V.  p.  868,  869.  I  have  softened  the  expressions  of 
Alaric,  who  expatiates,  in  too  florid  a  manner,  on  the  history  of  Rome 

^  See  Suetoa  in  Claud,  c.  20.  Dion  Cassias,  L  he.  p.  949,  edit 
Reimar,  and  the  lively  description  of  Juvenal,  Satir.  xil  '76,  <lca  In  th9 
sixteenth,  century,  when  the  remains  of  this  Augustan  port  were  still 
risible,  the  antiquarians  sketched  the  plan,  (see  DAnville,  M^m.  de 
r Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxx.  p.  198,)  and  declared,  with  en- 
thusiasm, that  aU  the  monarchs  of  Europe  would  be  unable  to  exe- 
cute so  great  a  work,  (Bergier,  Hist  des  grands  Chemins  des  Remains, 
torn,  il  p.  356.) 

«•  The  Oatia  TSfherina,  (see  Cluver.  Italia  Antiq.  L  iii  p.  870—879,) 
iniihe  plural  number,  the  two  mouths  of  the  Tjber,  were  separated  by 
the  Holy  Island,  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  sides  w^re  each  of 
t)iem  computed  at  about  two  miles.  .  The  colony  of  Ostia  was  founded 
immediately  beyond  the  left,  or  southern,  and  the  Port  immediately 
Iwyond  the  rignt,  or  northern,  branch  of  the  river ;  and  the  diatanct 
between  thdr  remains  measures  somethicg  more  than  tw^  miles  oo 
OiiigolaDi*s  map.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  sand  and  mud  deposited 
by  the  Tyber  nad  choked  the  harbor  of  Ostia ;  the  proffress  of  thf 
nmt  eauoB  has  added  much  to  the  nze  of  the  Holy  IsniuC  md  gradv 
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B<nDaii  Port  insenably  swelled  to  the  sixe  of  an  epsco^ti 
city,**  where  the  com  of  Africa  was  deposited  in  spacioua 
granaries  for  the  use  of  the  capital.  As  soon  as  Alaric  was  Ji 
possession  of  that  important  place,  he  summoned  the  dtj  to 
surrender  at  discretion;  and  his  demands  were  enforced  by 
the  positive  declaration,  that  a  refusal,  or  even  a  delay,  should 
be  instantly  followed  \>y  the  destruction  of  the  magazines,  on 
which  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  depended.  The  damora 
of  that  pec^le,  and  the  terror  of  femine,  subdued  the  pride  of 
the  senate ;  they  listened,  without  reluctance,  to  the  proposal 
of  placing  a  new  emperor  on  the  throne  of  the  unworthy 
Honorius ;  and  the  sufi&age  of  the  Gothic  conqueror  bestowed 
the  purple  on  Attains,  prsefect  of  the  city.  The  grateful 
JMnarch  immediately  acknowledged  his  protector  as  master- 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  West ;  Adolphus,  with  the  rank 
of  count  of  the  domestics,  obtained  the  custody  of  the  person 
of  Attalus ;  and  the  two  hostile  nations  seemed  to  be  united  Li 
the  closest  bands  of  friendship  and  alliance.*^ 

The  gates  of  the  city  were  thrown  open,  and  the  new  em- 
peror of  the  Bomans,  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  Gothic 
arms,  was  conducted,  in  tumultuous  procession,  to  the  palace 
of  Augustus  and  Trajan.  After  he  had  distributed  thd  civil 
and  military  dignities  among  his  &vorites  and  followers,  At- 
talus convened  an  assembly  of  the  senate;  b^ore  whom,  in  a 

ally  left  both  Ostia  and  the  Port  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore.  The  dry  cbaimels  (finmi  morti)  and  the  large  estuaries  (sts^gno 
di  Pooente,  di  LevaDte)  mark  the  changes  of  the  river,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  sea.  Coosolt,  for  the  present  state  of  this  dreary  and  desolate 
tract,  the  excellent  map  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  by  the  mathemati- 
cians of  Benedict  XTV . ;  an  actual  survey  of  the  Affro  Ramano,  in  six 
sheets,  by  Ciogolani,  which  contains  118,819  rii66ta,  (about  5*70,000 
acres ;)  and  the  large  topographical  map  of  Ameti,  in  eight  sheets. 

**  As  earlj  as  the  third,  (Lardner's  CredibiUtj  of  the  Gospel,  part  il 
vol  iii  p.  89 — 92,)  or  at  least  the  fourth,  century,  (Carol  a  Sancta 
Paulo,  Notit.  Eccles.  p.  47,)  the  Port  of  Rome  was  an  e]nscopaI  dty, 
which  was  demolishea,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  ninth  century,  by  Pope 
Gregory  I V.,  during  the  mcursions  of  the  Arabs. '  It  is  how  reduced  to 
an  inn,  a  church,  and  the  house,  or  palace,  of  the  bishop ;  who  rankAs 
one  of  six  cardinal-bishop  of  the  Roman  church.  See  Eschinard, 
Pescrizione  di  Roma  et  deu'  Agro  Romano,  p.  828.* 

*^  For  the  elevation  of  AttSus,  consult  Zosimus,  I  vL  p.  S^^-^^SSO^ 
Sosomen,  I  ix.  c.  8,  9,  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot  p.  180,  181,  Philostorg. 
L  »i  c.  8,  and  Godefroy's  Dissertat.  p.  470. 


e  Sir  W  Gell  Eome  aad  its  Vidalty,  vol  a  p.  134.-1 
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fonnai  aod  florid  speech,  li6  assorted  his  resolution  of  restoring 
the  majesty  of  ihe  republic,  and  of  uniting  to  the  empire  the 
provinces  of  Egypt  and  the  £ast,  which  had  once  acknowt 
edged  the  sovereignty  of  Borne.  Such  extravagant  promises 
inspired  every  reasonable  citizen  with  a  just  contempt  foi  the 
character  of  an  unwarlike  usurper,  whose  elevation  was  the 
deepest  and  most  ignominious  wound  which  the  republic  had 
yet  sustained  from  the  insolence  of  the  Barbarians.  But  the 
populace,  with  their  usual  levity,  applauded  the  change  of 
masters.  The  public  discontent  was  favorable  to  the  rival  of 
Honorius;  and  the  sectaries,  oppressed  by  his  persecuting 
edicts,  expected  some  degree  of  countenance,  or  at  least  of 
toleration,  from  a  prince,  who,  in  his  native  country  of  Ionia, 
had  been  educated  in  the  Pagan  superstition,  and  who  had 
Bince  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  hands  of  an 
Arian  bishop.''  The  first  days  of  the  reign  of  Attalus  were 
/air  and  prosperous.  An  ofiSber  <^  confidence  was  sent  with 
an  inconsiderable  body  of  troops  to  secure  the  obedience  of 
Africa ;  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  submitted  to  the  terror  of  the 
Gothic  powers;  and  though  the  city  of  Bologna  made  a  vigor- 
ous and  effectual  resistance,  the  people  of  Milan,  dissatisfied 
perhaps  with  the  absence  of  Honorius,  accepted,  with  loud 
acclamations,  the  choice  of  the  Roman  senate.  .  At  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  Alaric  conducted  his  royal  captive  almost 
to  the  gates  of  Ravenna ;  and  a  solemn  embassy  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministers,  of  Jovius,  the  Prsetorian  prsefect^  of  Valens, 
master  of  the  cavalry  and  infjemtry,  of  the  quaestor  Potamius, 
and  of  Julian,  the  first  of  the  notaries,  was  introduced,  with 
martial  pomp,  into  the  Gothic  camp.  In  the  name  of  their 
^vereign,  they  consented  to  acknowledge  the  lawful  election 
of  his  competitor,  and  to  divide  the  provinces  of  Italy  and 
the  West  between  the  two  emperors.  Their  proposals  were 
rejected  with  disdain ;  and  the  refusal  was  aggravated  by  the 
insulting  clemency  of  Attains,  who  condescended  to  promise, 
that,  if  Honorius  would  instantly  resign  the  purple,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  peaceful 
exile  of  some  remote  island.*'     So  desperate  indeed  did  the 


'*  We  may  admit  the  evidence  of  Sozomeii  for  the  Arian  baptism, 
and  that  of  Philostorgius  for  the  Pagan  education,  of  AttaloB.  Thn 
fisible  Joy  of  2ksimu8,  and  the  discontent  which  he  impates  to  tha 
Anidaa  nmiiy,  ar«  very  nnfarorable  to  the  Christianity  of  the  new 


•mperor 
ft  r 


Be  earried  his  insdence  so  ikr,  as  to  declare  that  he  ehonkl  mati 
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ntaalion  of  the  son  of  Theodoeius  appear,  t:)  those  who  wen 
the  best  acqnaiDted  with  his  strength  and  resooroes,  that  Jovim 
and  Yalens,  his  muiister  and  his  general,  betrayed  their  trust, 
in&mously  deserted  the  sinking  canse  of  their  bene&ctor,  and 
devoted  their  treacherous  allegiance  to  the  service  of  his  more 
fortunate  rival.  Astonished  by  such  examples  of  domestic 
treason,  Honorius  trembled  at  the  approach  of  every  servant, 
at  the  arrival  of  every  messenger.  He  dreaded  the  secret 
enemies,  who  might  lurk  in  his  capital,  his  palace,  his  bed- 
chamber ;  and  some  ships  lay  ready  in  the  harbor  of  Ravenna, 
to  transport  the  abdicated  monarch  to  the  dominions  of  his 
in^t  nephew,  the  emperor  of  the  East. 

But  there  is  a  Providence  (such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of 
the  historian  Procopius)*^  that  watches  over  innocence  and 
folly;  and  the  pt^tensions  of  Honorius  to  its  peculiar  care 
cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  At  the  moment  when  his 
despair,  incapable  of  any  wise  or  manly  resolution,  meditated 
a  shameful  flight,  a  seasonable  reinforcement  of  four  thousand 
veterans  unexpectedly  landed  in  the  port  of  Ravenna.  To 
these  valiant  strangers,  whose  fidelity  had  not  been  corrupted 
by  the  factions  of  the  court,  he  committed  the  walls  and  gates 
hi  the  city ;  and  the  slumbers  of  the  emperor  were  no  longer 
disturbed  by  the  apprehension  of  imminent  and  internal  dan- 
ger. The  favorable  intelligence  which  was  received  from 
.\frica  suddenly  changed  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  state 
of  public  afl^irs.  The  troops  and  officers,  whom  Attains  had 
sent  into  that  province,  were  defeated  and  slain ;  and  the  active 
sseal  of  Heraclian  maintained  his  own  allegiance,  and  that  of 
his  people.  The  faithful  count  of  Africa  transmitted  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  fixed  the  attachment  of  the  Imperial 
guards ;  and  his  vigilance,  in  preventing  the  exportation  of 
com  and  oil,  introduced  famine,  tumult,  and  discontent,  into 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  failure  of  the  Afi^can  expedition 
was  the  source  of  mutual  complaint  and  recrimination  in  th^ 
party  of  Attains ;  and  the  mind  of  his  protector  was  insensibly 
alienated  from  the  interest  of  a  prince,  who  wanted  spirit  to 
command,  or  docility  to  obey.    The  most  imprudent  measure? 

lat«  Honorius  before  he  sent  him  into  exile.  But  this  assertion  cf 
Zofilmus  is  destroyed  by  the  more  impfu*tial  teetimooy  of  Olympio- 
dorus,  who  attributes  the  uDgeaerous  proposal  (which  was  abseiutelf 
tejected  by  Attolus)  to  the  baseness,  and  perhaps  the  treaclMfj,  m 
Jovius. 
.  ••  ?voo(^.  de  Bell.  Vandal  L  I  c  S.  . 
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were  adopted,  witboat  the  knowledge,  or  against  the  advice^ 
of  Alaric;  and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  senate,  to  allow,  in 
the  embarkation,  the  mixture  even  of  five  hundred  Goths, 
betrayed  a  suspicious  and  distrustful  temper,  which,  in  their 
situation,  was  neither  generous  nor  prudent  The  resentment 
of  the  Qothic  king  was  exasperated  by  the  malicious  arts  of 
Jovius,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  who 
afterwards  excused  his  double  p^dy,  by  declaring,  without 
a  Uush,  that  he  had  only  seemed  to  abandon  the  service  of 
Honorius,  more  effectually  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the  usurper. 
In  a  large  plain  near  Rimini,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  Ronmns  and  Barbarians,  the  wretched 
Attalus  was  publicly  despoiled  of  t^e  diadem  and  purple; 
and  those  ensigns  of  royalty  were  sent  by  Alaric,  as  the  pledge 
of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  son  of  Theodosius.'*  The 
officers  who  returned  to  their  duty,  were  reinstated  in  their 
employments,  and  even  the  merit  of  a  tardy  repentance  was 
graciously  allowed ;  but  the  degraded  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
desirous  of  life,  and  insensible  of  disgrace,  implored  the  per> 
mission  of  following  the  Gothic  camp,  in  the  train  of  a  haughty 
and  capricious  Barbarian.'* 

The  degradation  of  Attalus  removed  the  only  real  obstacle 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace ;  and  Abiric  advanced  within 
three  miles  of  Ravenna,  to  press  the  irresolution  of  the  Im- 
perial ministers,  whose  insolence  soon  returned  with  the  return 
of  fortune.  His  indignation  was  kindled  by  the  report,  that  a 
rival  chieftain,  that  8arus,  the  personal  enemy  of  Adolphus, 
and  the  hereditary  foe  of  the  house  of  Balti,  had  been  received 
into  the  palace.  At  the  head  of  three  hundred  followers,  that 
fearless  Barbarian  immediately  sallied  from  the  gates  of 
Ravenna*;  surprised,  and  cut  in  pieces,  a  considerable  body 
of  Goths ;  reentered  the  city  in  triumph ;  and  was  permitted 
to  insult  his  adversary,  by  the  voice  of  a  herald,  who  publicly 
declared  that  fihe  guilt  of  Alaric  ha^  forever  excluded  him 


*'  See  the  cause  and  circumatances  of  the  &U  of  Attains  in  Zosimns, 
1.  vi  p.  880-^883.  Sozomen,  1.  ix  c  8.  Philostorg.  L  zii.  &  8.  The 
two  acts  of  indemnity  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  L  is.  tit  zzxviii.  leg. 
11, 12,  whbh  were  published  the  12th  of  February,  and  the  8th  of 
Angnst,  A  D.  410,  evidently  relate  to  this  usurper. 

'*  Id  hoc,  AlaricDB,  imperatore,  fiusto,  infecto,  refecto,  ae  defeeto 
• .  .  Himum  risit,  et  ludum  spectavit  imperii  Oroeins,  1.  vii  #  41^ 
»i82. 
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%  ^ 

fifom  the  friendsliip  and  alliance  of  the  emperor.**  The  cmne 
and  folly  of  the  ooart  of  Ravenna  was  expiated,  a  Uiird  lime, 
by  the  calamities  of  Rome.  The  king  <^  the  Goths^  who  no 
longer  dissembled  his  appetite  for  plunder  and  revenge, 
appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  the  capital;  and  the 
trembling  senate,  without  any  hopes  of  relief  prepared,  by  a 
desperate  resistance,  to  defray  the  ruin  of  their  country.  But 
they  were  unable  to  guard  against  the  secret  conspiracy  of 
their  slaves  and  domestics ;  who,  either  from  birth  or  interest, 
were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  enemy.  At  the  hour  of 
midnight,  the  Salarian  gate  was  silently  opened,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the 
Gothic  trumpet  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Imperial  aty,  which  had  subdued 
and  civilized  so  considerable  a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered 
to  the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia.** 
The  proclamation  of  Alaric,  when  he  forced  his  entrance 
into  a  vanquished  city,  discovered,  however,  some  regard  for 
the  laws  of  humanity  and  religion.  He  encouraged  his 
troops  boldly  to  seize  the  rewards  of  valor,  and  to  enrich  them- 
selves with  the  spoils  of  a  wealthy  and  effeminate  people: 
but  he  exhorted  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  spare  the  lives  of 
the  unresisting  citizens,  and  to  respect  the  churches  of  the 
apostles,  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  as  holy  and  inviolable  sanctu- 
aries. Amidst  the  horrors  of  a  nocturnal  tumult,  several  of 
the  Christian  Groths  displayed  the  fervor  of  a  recent  conversion ; 
and  some  instances  of  their  uncommon  piety  and  moderation 
are  related,  and  perhaps  adorned,  by  the  zeal  of  eoclesiastical 
writers."     While  the  Barbarians  roamed  through  the  city  in 


'^  Zosimtts,  1.  vl  p.  884.  Sozomeo,  1.  ix.  c  9.  Philostorgius,  L  xii. 
c.  3.  Id  this  place  the  text  of  Zosimus  is  mutilated,  and  we  have  loet 
the  remainder  of  his  sixth  and  last  book,  which  ended  with  the  sack 
of  Rome.  Credulous  and  partial  as  he  is,  we  must  take  oar  leave  of 
that  historian  -with  some  regret 

'*  Adest  Alaricus,  trepidam  Romam  obsidet,  turbat,  irnunpit 
Orosius,  1.  vii.  c  39,  p.  573.  He  despatches  this  great  event  in  seven 
words ;  but  he  employs  whole  pages  in  celebmting  the  devotion  of 
the  Goths.  I  have  extracted,  from  an  improbable  story  of  Procopius, 
the  circiunstances  which  had  an  air  of  probability.  Procop.  de  ^IL 
Vandal.  L  I  c.  2.  He  supposes  that  the  city  was  surprisea  while  the 
senators  slept  in  the  afternoon;  but  Jerom,  with  more  authority  and 
more  reason,  affirms,  that  it  was  in  the  night,  noct«  Moab  oapta  est, 
aoctn  cecidit  murus  ejus,  tom.  i  p.  121,  ad  Principiam. 

**  Orosius  (I  vii  c.  89,  p.  578 — 576)  applauds  the  piety  of  tbt 
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quest  of  prey,  the  humble  dwelling  of  an  aged  virgin,  who 
had  devoted  her  life  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  was  forced 
open  by  one  of  the  powerful  Goths.  He  immediately  de 
muided,  though  in  civil  language,  all  the  gold  and  silver,  in 
her  possession;  and  was  astonished  at  the  readiness  with 
which  she  conducted  him  to  a  splendid  hoard  of  massy  plate, 
of  the  richest  materials,  and  the  most  curious  workmanship. 
The  Barbarian  viewed  with  wonder  and  delight  this  valuable 
acquisition,  till  he  was  interrupted  by  a  serious  admonition, 
adaressed  to  him  in  the  following  words :  '*These,'^^d  she, 
"  are'  the  consecrated  vessels  belonging  to  St  Peter :  if  you 
presume  to  touch  them,  the  sacrilegious  deed  will  remain  on 
your  conscience.  For  my  part,  I  dare  not  keep  what  I  am 
unable  to  defend."  The  Gothic  captain,  struck  with  rever* 
ential  awe,  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
treasure  which  he  had  discovered ;  and  received  a  peremptory 
order  from  Alaric,  that  all  the  consecrated  plate  and  orna- 
ments should  be  transported,  without  damage  or  delay,  to  the 
church  of  the  aposUe.  From  the  extremity,  perhaps,  of  the 
Quirinal  hill,  to  the  distant  quarter  of  the  Vatican,  a  numer- 
ous detachment  of  Goths,  marching  in  order  of  battle  through 
the  principal  streets,  protected,  with  glittering  arms,  the  long 
train  of  their  devout  companions,  who  bore  aloft,  on  their 
heads,  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  martial 
shouts  of  the  Barbarians  were  mingled  with  the  sound  of  re- 
ligious psalmody.  From  all  the  adjacent  houses,  a  crowd  of 
Christians  hastened  to  join  this  edifying  procession;  and  a 
•multitude  of  fugitives,  without  distinction  of  age,  or  rank,  or 
<iven  of  sect,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  to  the  secure 
^nd  hospitable  sanctuary  of  the  Vatican.  The  learned  work, 
^ncerning  the  City  of  God,  was  professedly  composed  by  St. 
Augustin,  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence  in  tiie  destruction 
of  the  Roman  greatness.  He  celebrates,  with  peculiar  satis- 
&ction,  this  memorable  triumph  of  Christ;  and  insults  his 
adversaries,   by  challenging  them  to  produce  some  similar 

Christian  Goths,  without  seeming  to  perceive  that  the  greatest  part  of 
thorn  were  Arian  heretics.  Jornandes  (c.  80,  p.  653)  and  Isidore  of 
Seville,  (Chron.  p.  417,  edit.  Qrot.,)  who  were  both  attached  to  the 
Gothic  cause,  have  repeated  and  embellished  these  edifying  tales. 
According  to  Isidore,  Alaric  himself  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  waged 
ivar  with  the  Romans,  and  not  with  the  apostles.  Such  was  the  style 
af  the  seventh  century ;  two  hundred  years  before,  the  £uiie  and 
laerit  bad  been  ascribed,  not  to  the  apostles,  but  to  Christ 


f. 
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example  of  a  town  taken  by  stonn,  in  which  the  £ibu1oos  godt 
of  antiqnitj  had  been  able  to  protect  either  themselTes  or  their 
deluded  yotaries.*** 

In  the  sack  of  Rome,  some  rare  and  extraordinary  exam- 
ples of  Barbarian  virtue  have  been  deservedly  applauded. 
But  the  holy  precincts  of  the  Vatican,  and  Uie  apoet<^ie 
churches,  could  receive  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Roman 
people;  many  thousand  warriors,  more  especially  of  the 
lions,  who  served  under  the  standard  of  Alaric,  were  strangers 
to  the  name,  or  at  least  to  the  fiiith,  of  Christ ;  and  we  may 
suspect,  without  any  breach  of  diarity  or  candor,  jthat  in  the 
hour  of  savage  license,  when  every  passion  was  inflamed, 
and  every  restraint  was  removed,  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
seldom  influenced  the  behavior  of  the  Gothic  Christians.  The 
writers,  the  best  disposed  to  exaggerate  their  clemency,  have 
freely  confessed,  that  a  cruel  slaughter  was  made  of  the 
Romans ;  "^  and  that  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  ^th 
dead  bodies,  which  remained  without  burial  during  the  general 
consternation.  The  despair  of  the  citizens  was  sometimes 
converted  into  fury  :  and  whenever  the  Barbarians  were  pro- 
voked by  opposition,  they  extended  the  promiscuous  massacre 
to  the  feeble,  the  innocent^  and  the  helpless.  The  private 
revenge  of  forty  thousand  slaves  was  exercised  without  pity 
or  remorse ;  and  the  ignominious  lashes,  which  they  had  for- 
merly received,  were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  guiltj, 
or  obnoxious,  families.  The  matrons  and  virgins  of  Rome 
were  exposed  to  injuries  more  dreadful,  in  the  apprehension 
of  chastity,  than  death  itself;  and  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
has  selected  an  example  of  female  virtue,  for  the  admiration 
of  future  ages."'     A  Roman  lady,   of  singular  beauty  and 

*••  See  Augustin,  de  Civitat  Dei,  lie  1 — 6.  He  particularly  ap 
peals  to  the  examples  of  Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Tarentum. 

^'^  Jerom  (torn.  i.  p.  121,  ad  Principiam)  has  applied  to  the  sack  ot 
Home  all  the  strong  expressions  of  Virgil : — 

Quia  cladeiD  illius  noctls,  qois  funers  fando, 
Expticet,  &c. 

Frocopios  (L  I  c.  2)  poeitivelv  affirms  that  great  numbers  were  slain 
by  the  Goths.  Augustin  (de  Civ.  Dei,l.  I  c.  12, 18)  ofifers  Christian 
comfort  for  the  death  of  those  whose  bodies  (mWto  corpora)  had 
remained  (in  tanta  strage)  miburied.  Baronius,  from  the  different 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  sack  cf 
Some.    Anna!  Eccles.  A.  D.  410,  No.  16—84. 

^*'  Sozomen.  i  iz.  c  10.  Augustin  (de  Civitat  Dei,  L  L  cl  17)  ki- 
Umates,  that  some  virgins  or  matrons  actually  killed  themselres  to 
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orthodox  &itli,  had  excited  the  impatient  deuiea  of  a  joQng 
Gh>th,  wbo^  aoooiding  to  the  sagacioiis  remark  of  SozQmeii« 
was  attaqhed  to  the  Arian  hereby.  Exasperated  by  her  ob- 
Btinate  resiataooe,  he  drew  his  sword,  and,  with  the  angw  of 
a  lover,  slightly  wounded  her  neck.  The  bleeding  heroine 
still  continued  to  brave  his  resentment,  and  to  repel  his  loye, 
till  the  ravi^er  desisted  from  his  unavailing  efforts,  respect- 
fully conducted  her  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Vatican,  and  gave 
six  pieces  of  gold  to  the  guards,  of  die  church,  on  condition  that 
they  shovld  restore  her  iDvioIate  to  the  anas  of  her  husband. 
Sudi  instances  of  courage  and  generosity  were  not  extremely 
eomnion.  The  brutal  soldieis  satisfied  their  sensual  appetites, 
without  consulting  either  the  inclination  <Hr  the  duties  of  their 
fem^e  captives :  and  a  nice  question  of  casuistry  was  serious- 
ly agitated.  Whether  those  tender  victims,  who  had  inflexibly 
refused  their  consent  to  the  violation  which  they  sustained, 
had  lost,  by  their  misfortune,  the  glorious  ctown  of  vii^nity.^*' 
Their  were  other  losses  indeed  of  a  more  substantial  kind, 
and  more  general  eoncem.  It  cannot  be  presunoied,  that  all 
the  Barbarians  were  at  all  times  capable  of  perpetrating  such 
amorou9  outrages ;  and  the  want  of  youth,  or  beauty,  or  chas- 
tity, protected  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  women  from  the 
danger  of  a  rape.  But  avarice  is  an  insatiate  and  universal 
pasuon ;  since  the  engoymant  of  almost  every  object  that  can 
affiffd  pleasure  to  the  different  tastes  and  tempers  of  mankind 
may  be  procured  by  the  possession  of  wealth.  In  the  pillage 
of  Home,  a  just  preference  was  given  to  gold  and  jewels,  which 
contain  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  compass  and  weight : 
but,  after  these  portable  riches  had  been  removed  by  the  more 

escape  violation ;  aad  though  he  admires  liieir  spirit,  he  is  obliged,  by 
his  ueolo|^,  to  OGndemn  their  rash  presumpUoik  Perhaps  the  good 
Ushop  of  Hippo  was  too  easy  in  the  belief  i^  well  as  too  rigid  ia  the 
censure,  of  this  act  of  female  heroism.  The  twenty  maidens  (if  they 
ever  exisked)  who  ^rew  themselves  into-  the  Elbe,  when  Magdeburgfa 
was  takfjn  by  storm,  have  been  multiplied  to  the  number  of  twelvu 
-hundred. .  See  Harte's  History  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  voL  i  p.  308. 

'''*  See  Ai^n»^  de  Civitat  Dei,  L  I  c  16, 18.  He  treats  the  sub- 
ject with  remark^e  aocuracy  -  '^  afteradmitting  that  there  cannot 
be  a^y  crime  where  there  is  no  consent,  he  adds,  Sed  q^uia  non  solum 
quod  ad  dolorem,  verum  etiam  quod  ad  libidinem,  pertmet,  in  corpore 
aliena  pepetrari  potest;  <|uiGquid  tale  factum  fueht,  etsi  retentam 
cooataati^Bimo  ammo  pudicitiam  non  excuti^  pudorem  tamen  incutit, 
ae  eredatur  fiictnm  cum  mentis  etiam  voluntate,  quod  fieri  fiirtasse  sins 
svnis  alviu&  vo^uptate  non  potuit  In  c.  18  he  makes  some  enrioos 
mw^en  mofTiU  iM^a  physiGal  virginity.  , 
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diligent  rob^bers,  the  palaces  of  Rome  were  rudely  stripped  of 
their  splendid  and  costlj  {iimitare.  Hie  sideboards  of  massy 
plate,  and  the  variegated  wardrobes  of  silk  and  purple,  were  ^ 
irregularly  piled  in  the  wagons,  that  always  follow^  t£e  march 
of  a  Gothic  army.  The  most  exqoiate  works  of  art  were  rough- 
ly handled,  or  wantonly  destroyed ;  many  a  statue  was  melted 
for  the  sake  of  the  precious  materials ;  and  many  a  vase,  in 
the  division  of  the  spoil,  was  shivered  into  fragments  by  the 
stroke  of  a  battle-axe.  The  acquisition  of  riches  served  only 
to  stimulate  the  avarice  of  the  rapacious  Barbarians,  who  pro- 
ceeded, by  threats,  by  blows,  and  by  tortures,  to  foroe  from 
their  prisoners  the  confession  of  hidden  treasure.^'*  Visible 
splendor  and  expense  were  alleged  as  the  proof  of  a  plentiful 
fortune ;  the  appearance  of  poverty  was  imputed  to  a  parsi- 
monious disposition ;  and  the  obstinacy  of  some  misiers,  who  * 
endured  the  most  cruel  torments  before  they  would  discover 
the  secret  object  of  their  affection,  was  fatal  to  many  unhappy 
wretches,  who  expired  under  the  lash,  for  refusing  to  reveal 
their  imaginary  treasures.  The  edifices  of  Rome,  though  the 
damage  has  been  much  exaggerated,  received  some  injuiy  from 
the  violence  of  the  Goths.  At  their  entrance  through  the  Sala- 
rian  gate,  they  fired  the  adjacent  houses  to  guide  their  march, 
and  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  citizens }  the  flames,  which 
encountered  no  obstacle  in  the  disorder  of  the  night,  consumed 
many  private  and  public  buildit^ ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Sallust'®*  remained,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  a  stately  mon- 
ument of  the  Gothic  conflagration.'**     Yet  a  contemporary 

^**  MarceUa,  a  Roman  lady,  equally  respectable  for  her  rank,  hei 
age,  and  her  piety,  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  cruelly  beaten  and 
wlupped,  csesam  fustibus  fiaeelli8(][ue,  £&  Jerom,  torn.  I  p.  121,  ad 
PrinciiHam.  See  Augnstin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  L  e.  10.  The  modem  Saoco 
di  Roma,  p.  208,  gives  an  idea  of  the  various  methods  of  tortoring 
prisoners  for  gold. 

***  The  historian  Sallust,  who  usefully  practised  the  vices  which  he 
has  so  eloquently  censured,  employed  the  plunder  of  Kumidia  to  adorn 
his  palace^  and  gardens  on  the  Quirinal  hilC  The  spot  Where  tibe  house 
stood  is  now  marked  by  the  church  of  St  Susanna,  separated  only  by 
a  street  from  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  not  ht  dMrtant  ftoth  the-tJala- 
<rian  gtite;  See  Jffardini,  Boma  Antica,  p.  192, 1^,  and  the  great'  Plan 
'of  Modem  Rome,  by  Nbllt 

I  iM  ^Q  expressions  of  Procopius  are  distinct  and  mcderate,  (de  BeH 
•Vandal  i  i  c  2.)  The  €hromcle  of  Maroelhnos  speaks  too  iMlft«gly 
Jiiftrtem  urbis  Romas  cremavit ;  and  the  words  of  Philodtcv^tis  (h 
*tptntiots  ^  Tils  ie6Xg6}s  xtifk^vfiiy  L  zii  c  8)  convey  a  fklse :  and  eilij^ 
geimtod  idea.    Bargcaus  has  composed  a  partioiilar  diwui1tethjli'(iil 
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Usftdrian  has  obsenred,  tiiat  fira  ootlld  scuv^elj  coiuiimd  the 
eiionnous  beams  of  solid  brass,  and  that  the  strength  of  man 
Iras  insufficieiit  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  ancient  stractnres. 
Some  troth  may  possibly  be  concealed  in  his  devout  assertion, 
that  the  wrath  of  Heaven  supplied  the  imperfectbns  of  hostile 
rage ;  and  that  the  proud  Foram  of  Rome,  decorated  with  the 
statnm  of  so  many  gods  and  heroes,  was  levelled  in  the  dust  by 
the  stroke  of  lightning."' 

Whatever  might  he  the  numbers  of  equestrian  or  plebeian 
rank,  who  perished  in  the  massacre  d(  Rome,  it  is  confidently 
affirmed  that  only  one  senator  lost  his  life  by  the  sword  of  Uie 
enemy."*  But  it  was  not  easy  to  compute  the  multitudes, 
who,  horn  an  honorable  station  and  a  prosperous  fortune, 
were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  miserable  condition  of  captives 
and  exiles.  Ab  the  Barbarians  had  more  occasion  for  money 
than  for  slaves,  they  fixed  at  a  moderate  price  the  redemption- 
of  their  indigent  prisoners;  and  the  ransom  was  often  paid 
by  the  benevolence  of  their  friends,  or  the  charity  of  stran- 
^rs.^**  The  captives,  who  were  regularly  sold,  either  in 
open  market,  or  by  private  contract,  would  have  legally 
regained  their  native  freedom,  which  it  was  impossible  for  a 
citizen  to  lose,  or  to  alienate."*  But  as  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  vindicatbn  of  their  liberty  would  endanger  their 

torn.  iv.  Antiquit  Rcmxl  Grav.)  to  prove  that  the  edifices  of  Rome  were 
not  subverted  by  the  Goths  and  VandaUi. 

^^^  Orodiis,  L  il  c.  19,  p.  143.  He  speaks  aa  if  he  disapproved  a// 
statues;  vel  Beum  vel  hominem  mentiuotur.  They  consisted  of  the 
kings  of  Alba  and  Rome  fi*om  ^Eneas,  the  Romans,  illustrious  either 
in  arms  or  arts,  and  the  deified  CsBsars.  The-  e3q>re8sion  which  he  uses 
of  Forum  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  since  there  existed  Jive  principal 
Fora  ;  but  as  they  were  all  contiguous  and  adjacent,  in  the  phun  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  Oapitoline,  the  Quirinal,  the  Esquiline,  and  the 
Palatine  hills,  they  might  fiurly  be  considered  as  one.  See  the  Roma 
Antiqua  of  Donatns,  p.  162 — 201,  and  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardiui,  p. 
212 — 273.  The  former  is  more  useful  for  the  ancient  descriptions,  thp 
latter  for  the  actual  topography. 

^^^  Orosius  (L  il  &  19,  p.  142)  compares  the  cruelty  of  the  Gauls  and 
the  clemency  of  the  GK>tn8.  Id!  vix  quemquam  inventum  senatoren^ 
qui  yel  absens  evaserit ;  hie  vix  quemquam  requiri,  qui  forte  ut  latens 
perierit '  But  there  is  an  air  of  rhetoric,  and  perhaps  of  falsehood,  in 
this  antithesis;  and  Socrates  (I  viL  c  10)  affirms,-  perhaps  by  an  oppo- 
site exaggeration,  that  many  senators  were  put  to  deatn  with  varioui 
ittd  ea^atuiBite  tortures. 

'    ^**  llulti  .  .  .  Cfaristiam  incaptivitatem  dueti  sunt  Augustin,  de  Oiv 
^M,  t  i  c  14;  and  the  Christians  experienced  no  peculiar  hardahlpa 
^^  M*:8ee>Heiih^cclu^  Aotiquitai  Juris  RoMMn.  toA.  I  jk  9<L' 
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kfes ;  and  tibal  the  Qothsi  uoieflft  they  w«»  tempted  to  sell, 
nughk  be  provoked  to  murder,  their  nsefesB  priaoners;  the 
civU  junsprndenoe  had  been  akeady  qualified  bj  a  wise  regu 
latioDy  thait  they  should  be  obliged  to  serve  the  moderate  term 
of  five  yean,  till  they  had  dischaiged  by  th^  labor  the  price 
of  their  redemption."'  The  natimis  who  invaded  the  Roman 
empire,  had  driven  before  them,  into  Italy,  whole  troops  of 
hungry  and  af&ighted  provincials,  less  appr^ensive  of  s^rri- 
tude  than  of  £unine.  The  calamities  <^  Borne  and  Italy 
dispeised  the  inhabitants  to  the  most  lonely,  the  most  secure, 
the  most  distant  places  of  refuge.  While  the  Gothic  cavahy 
spread  ianx  and  desohition  abog  the  sea-coast  of  Campania 
and  Tuscany,  the  litUe  island  of  Igilium,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channd  from  the  Argentarian  promontory,  repulsed,  or  eluded, 
their  hostile  attempts ;  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  Borne, 
great  nimibers  of  citizens  were  securely  concealed  in  tiie 
thick  woods  of  that  sequestered-  spot"'  The  ample  patri- 
monies, which  many  senatorian  ^unilies  possessed  in  Africa, 
mvited  them,  if  they  had  time,  and  prudence,  to  escape  from 
die  ruin  of  their  country,  to  embrace  the  shelter  of  that  hos- 
pitable province.  The  most  illustrious  of  these  fugitives  was 
the  BoUe  and  pious  Proba,"'  the  widow  of  the  praofect  Petix>- 
nius.    Alter  the  death  of  her.  husband,  the  most  powerful 


'"  Appendix  Cod  llieodos.  zvL  in  Sirmond.  Opera,  torn.  L  p.  '^SS. 
This  edict  was  published  on  the  11th  of  December,  A.  D.  408,  and  is 
more  reasonable  than  properly  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  Honorius. 

"^  Eminns  j^ilii  sylvosa  caGumina  miror } 

Quern  &audare  nefas  laudis  honore  suse. 
Haec  proprios  nuper  tutata  est  insula  saltus ; 

Siye  loci  ingenio,  seu  Domini  genio. 
Gurgite  cum  modico  yictricibus  obstitit  armis, 

Tanquam  longinquo  dissociata  mari 
Hsec  multos  lacerft  suscepit  ab  urbe  fugatce^ 

Hie  fessis  posito  certa  timore  salus. 
Plurima  terreno  populayerat  sequora  bello, 

Contra  naturam  classe  timendus  eques : 
TJnum,  mira  fides,  yario  disorimioe  portum ! 

Tarn  prope  Romanis,  tarn  procul  esse  Getis. 

Butilius,  in  Xtinerar.  1. 1  825- 

Tbe  island  is  npw  called  Giglia  See  Claver.  ItaL  Aniiq.  L  a. 
>02. 

^^*  As  the  adventures  of  Proba  and  her  fiEimily  ^rei  comieciedwitji 
the  life  of  St  Augustin,  they  are  diligently  illustrated  by  Ifilumont, 
Uftiru  Mcs^  torn,  ziil  p.  620 — 635.  Some  time  after  th^  arrival  ia 
Africa,  Drmetria^  took  t)ie  veil,  and.  made  9  tow  ofyhgigjkfyim 
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subject  of  Borne,  she  had  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Anioian 
£simily,  and  sacoessively  supplied,  from  her  private  fortune, 
the  expense  of  the  consulships  of  her  three  sons.  When  the 
Mty  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Groths,  Proba  supported, 
with  Christian  resignation,  the  loss  of  immense  riches;  em- 
barked in  a  small  vessel,  from  whence  she  beheld,  at  sea,  the 
flames  of  her  burning  palace,  and  fled  with  her  daughter 
Lasta,  and  her  granddaughter,  the  celebrated  virgin,  I^me- 
trias,  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  benevolent  profusion  with 
which  the  matron  distributed  the  fruits,  or  the  price,  of  her 
estates,  contributed  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  exile  and 
captivity.  But  even  the  family  of  Proba  herself  was  not 
exempt  from  the  rapacious  oppression  of  Count  Heradian, 
who  basely  sold,  in  matrimonial  prostitution,  the  noblest 
Hiaidens  of  Rome  to  the  lust  or  avarice  of  the  Syrian  mer- 
chants. The  Italian  fugitives  were  dispersed  through  the 
provinces,  along  the  coast  of  I^pt  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Con- 
stantinople and  Jerusalem ;  and  the  village  of  Bethlem,  the 
solitary  residence  of  St.  Jerom  and  his  female  converts,  was 
crowded  with  illustrious  beggars  of  either  sex,  and  every  age, 
who  excited  the  public  compassion  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  past  fortune."*  This  awful  catastrophe  of  Rome  filled 
the  astonished  empire  with  grief  and  terror.  So  interesting  a 
contrast  of  gi^atness  and  ruin,  disposed  the  fond  credulity  of 
the  people  to  deplore,  and  even  to  exaggerate,  the  afflictions  of 
the  queen  of  cities.  The  clergy,  who  applied  to  recent  events 
the  lofty  metaphors  of  oriental  prophecy,  were  sometimes 
tempted  to  confound  the  destruction  of  the  capital  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  globe. 

There  exists  in  human  nature  a  strong  propensity  to  depre- 
ciate the  advantages,  and  to  magnify^  the  evils,  of  the  present 
times.  Tet,  when  the  first  emotions  had  subsided,  and  a  fair 
estimate  was  made  of  the  real  damage,  the  more  learned  and 
judicious  contemporaries  were  forced  to  confess,  that  infant 
kome  had  formerly  received  more  essential  injury  from  the 

event  wbidi  was  considered  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  Rome  and 
fto  the  world.  All  the  Saints  wrote  oongratulatory  letters  to  her ;  that 
Df  Jerom  is  still  extant,  (torn,  i  p.  62— ^S,  ad  Demetriad.  de  scrvandl 
Virffinital,)  and  contains  a  mixture  of  absurd  reasoning,  spirited  decla- 
mation, and  curious  £acts,  some  of  which  relate  to  the  siege  and  sack 
ef  Rome. 
"*  See  the  pathetic  complamt  of  Jerom,  (torn.  v.  u  400,)  in  his  prof- 
9  to  the  second  book  of  ms  Commentaries  on  the  Prophe*  EaekieL. 
TOL.  m* — ^N 
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Gbwls,  than  she  had  now  sustained  from  the  Goths  iu  hei 
declining  age."*  The  experience  of  eleven  oentories  has 
enabled  posterity  to  produce  a  much  more  singular  parallel ; 
and  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that  the  ravages  of  the  Barba- 
rians, whom  Alaric  had  led  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
were  less  destructive  than  the  hostilities  exercised  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  a  Catholic  prince,  who  styled 
himself  Emperor  of  the  Romans."*  The  Gotiis  evacuated 
the  city  at  the  end  of  six  dap,  but  Rome  remained  above 
nine  months  in  the  possession  of  the  Imperialists ;  and  every 
hour  was  stained  by  some  atrocious  act  of  cruelty,  lust,  and 
rapine.  The  auth^ty  of  Alaric  preserved  some  order  and 
moderation  among  the  ferocious  multitude  which  acknowl- 
edged him  for  their  leader  and  king ;  but  the  constable  of 
Bourbon  had  gloriously  fallen  in  the  attack  of  the  walls ;  and 
the  death  of  the  general  removed  every  restraint  of  discipline 
from  an  army  which  consisted  of  three  independent  nations, 
the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Germans.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  manners  of  Italy  exhibited 
a  remarkable  scene  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.  They 
united  the  sanguinary  crimes  that  prevail  in  an  unsettled  state 
of  society,  with  the  polished  vices  which  spring  from  the  abuse 
of  art  and  luxury ;  and  the  loose  adventurers,  who  had  vio- 
lated every  prejudice  of  patriotism  and  superstition  to  assault 
the  palace  of  the  Roman  pontifl^  must  deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  most  profligate  of  the  Italians.  At  the  same  sera, 
the  Spaniards  were  the  terror  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World  r 
but  their  high-spirited  valor  was  disgraced  by  gloomy  pride, 

"*  Orofiius,  though  wiih  some  theological  partiality,  states  this 
comparison,  1,  ii.  c.  19,  p.  142,  L  vil  c.  39,  p.  676.  But,  in  the  history 
of  the  taking  of  Rome  oy  the  Gauls,  every  thing  is  uncertain,  and  per- 
haps fiibulous.  See  Beaufort  sur  rincertitude,  <fec.,  de  THistoiro 
Romaine,  p.  866 ;  and  Melot,  in  the  M6m.  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Xnficript. 
tom.  XV.  p.  1 — 21. 

^^'  The  reader  who  wishes  to  inform  himself  of  the  circumstances  of 
tkjB  famous  event,  may  peruse  an  admirable  parrative  in  Dr.  Robert- 
son's History  of  Charles  V.  vol  ii  p.  283 ;  or  consult  the  Annali  dltalia 
of  ihe  learned  Muratori,  torn.  ziv.  p.  230--214,  octavo  edition.  If  he  is 
desirous  of  examining  the  originals,  he  may  have  recourse  to  the 
eighteenth  book  of  the  great,  but  unfinished,  history  of  Guicciardira. 
But  the  account  which  most  truly  deserves  the  name  of  authentic  and 
original,  is  a  little  book,  entitled,  iZ  Saeeo  di  Roma,  composed,  within 
less  than  a  month  after  the  assault  of  the  city,  by  the  brother  of  tiie 
historian  Guicoiardini,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  able  magistrate  aod 
a  diitpaasiooftte  writcdr. 
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lapadous  avaiioe,  and  unrelenting  crueltj.  Indefatigable  in 
the  purauit  of  fame  ai.d  riches,  they  had  improved,  by  repeated 
practioe)  the  most  exquisite  and  effectual  methods  of  torturiDg 
their  prisoners :  many  of  the  Castilians,  who  pillaged  Rome, 
were  fiuniliars  of  the  holy  inquisition ;  and  some  volunteers^ 
perhaps,  were  lately  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
The  Germans  were  less  corrupt  than  the  Italians,  less  cruel 
than  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  rustic,  or  even  savage,  aspect  of 
those  Tramontane  warriors,  often  disguised  a  simple  and  mer* 
eiful  disposition.  But  they  had  imbibed,  in  the  first  fervor 
of  the  reformation,  the  spirit,  as  well  as .  the  principles  of 
Luther.  It  was  their  favorite  amusement  to  insult,  or  destroy, 
the  oonsecrated  objects  of  Catholic  superstition ;  they  in- 
dulged, without  pity  or  remorse,  a  devout  hatred  against  tho 
clergy  of  every  denomination  and  degree,  who  form  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  the  inhalntants  of  modem  Rome ;  and 
their  &natic  seal  might  aspire  to  subvert  the  throne  of  Anti- 
christ, to  purify,  witli  blood  and  fire,  the  abominations  of  tho 
spiritual  Babylon.*" 

The  retreat  of  the  victorious  Goths,  who  evacuated  Rome 
<m  the  sixth  day,"'  might  be  the  result  of  prudence ;  but  it 
was  not  surely  the  effect  of  fear.***  At  the  nead  of  an  army 
encumbered  with  rich  and  weighty  spoils,  their  intrepid  leader 
advanced  along  the  Appian  way  into  the  southern  provinces 
of  Italy,  destroying  whatever  dared  to  oppose  his  passage,  and 
contenting  himself  with  the  plunder  of  the  unresisting  country. 
The  &te  of  Capua,  the  proud  and  luxurious  metropolis  of 
Campania,  and  which  was  respected,  even  in  its  decay,  as 
the  eighth  city  of  the  empire,"*  is  b\med  in  oblivion  ;  whilst 

"^  The  furious  spirit  of  Luther,  the  effect  of  temper  and  enthusiasm, 
has  been  forcibly  attacked,  (Bossuet^  Hist  des  YariatioDS  dee  Eglises 
Protestantas,  livre  I  p.  20 — ^$6,)  and  feehly  defended,  (Seckendorf, 
Comment  de  Lutheranismo,  espeaally  L  i.  No.  '78,  p.  120,  and  1.  ill  No 
122,  p.  566.) 

"*  Marcellinus,  in  Ghron.  Orosius,  Q.  viL  c.  80,  p.  676,)  asserts,  that 
be  left  Rome  on  the  third  day ;  but  this  difference  is  easily  reconciled 
by  the  snooessive  motions  of  great  bodies  of  troops. 

"*  Socrates  (L  vii.  c.  10)  pretends,  without  any  color  of  truth,  or 
reason,  that  Alaric  fled  on  the  report  that  the  armies  of  the  Eastern 
empire  were  in  full  march  to  attack  him. 

"'  Ausonius  de  Chiris  Urbibus,  p.  233,  edit  TolL  The  luznry  of 
Oapua  had  formerly  surpassed  that  of  Sybaris  itself.  See  Athenanil 
E«i{«io8ophi8t  L  ziL  p.  628,  edit  Oasanbon. 
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Ihe  adjacent  town  of  Nola*'^  has  been  iUnstrated,  on 
occasion,  bj  the  sanctity  of  Paulinus,*^  who  was  sacoessively 
a  consul,  a  monk,  and  a  bishop.  At  the  age  of  forty,  he 
renounced  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honor,  of  society  and 
literature,  to  embrace  a  life  of  solitude  and  penance;  and  the 
loud  iq>plauBe  of  the  (Aergy  encouraged  him  to  despise  the 
reproadies  of  his  worldly  Mends,  who  ascribed  this  desperate 
act  to  some  disorder  of  the  mind  or  body.'**  An  early  and 
passionate  attachment  determined  him  to  fix  his  humble  dwell- 
ing in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Nola,  near  the  miraculous  tomb 
of  St.  Fselix,  which  the  public  devotion  had  already  surrounded 
with  five  la^e  and  populous  churches.  The  remains  of  his  for- 
tune, and  of  his  understanding,  were  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  the  glorious  martyr ;  whose  praise,  on  the  day  of  his  festi- 
val, Paulinus  never  failed  to  celebrate  by  a  solemn  hymn ;  and 
in  whose  name  he  erected  a  sixth  chnreh,  of  superior  el^ance 
and  beauty,  which  was  decorated  with  many  curious  pictures, 
from  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Such  assid- 
uous zeal  secured  the  fitvor  of  the  saint,^'^  or  at  least  of  the 
people ;  and,  after  fifteen  years'  retirement,  the  Roman  con- 
sul was  compelled  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Nola,  a  few 
months  before  the  city  was  invested  by  the  Goths.  During 
the  siege,  Bome  religious  persons  were  satisfied  that  they  had 
seen,  either  in  dreams  or  visions,  the  divine  form  of  their 
tutelar  patron ;  yet  it  soon  appeared  by  the  event,  that  F«lix 
wanted  power,  or  inclination,  to  preserve  the  fiock  of  which 
he  had  formerly  been  the  shepherd.    Nola  was  not  saved 


'*^  Forty-eight  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  (about  800 
before  the  Christian  ssra,)  the  Tuscans  built  Capua  and  NoUi,  at  the 
distance  of  twenty-three  miles  from  each  other ;  but  the  latter  of  the 
two  cities  never  emerged  from  a  state  of  mediocrity. 
.  133  i^emont  (Mem.  EodSs.  torn.  ziv.  p.  1—46)  has  compQed,  with 
his  usual  diligence,  all  that  relates  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Paulinus, 
whose  retreat  is  celebrated  by  his  own  pen,  and  by  the  praises  of  St 
Ambrose,  St  Jerom,  St  Augustin,  Sulpidus  Severus,  ifea,  his  Christian 
friends  and  contemporaries. 

^**  See  the  affectionate  letters  of  Ausonius  (epist  six. — xzr.  pw 
650 — 698,  edit  TolL)  to  his  colleague,  his  friend,  and  his  disdple, 
^aiilinus.  The  religion  of  Ausomus  is  still  a  problem,  (see  M^m.  de 
r Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xr.  p.  123^188.)  I  beUeye  that  it 
was  such  in  bis  own  time,  and,  consequently,  that  in  his  heart  he  was 
^  Pagan. 

"*  The  humble  Paulinus  once  presumed  to  say,  that  he  believed  St 
Faliz  did  love  him ;  at  leasts  as  a  master  loves  his  little  dig. 
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from  the  general  devastation ;  "*  and  ihe  captive  bishop  was 
pioteoted  only  by  the  general  opinion  of  his  innocence  and 
poverty.  Above  four  years  elapsed  from  the  snceessfhl  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  the  arms  of  Alario,  to  the  voluntary  retreat  of 
tiie  Goths  under  the  conduct  of  his  successor  Adolphus ;  and, 
during  the  whole  time,  they  reigned  without  control  over  a 
countiy,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  had  united  all  the 
various  axc^enoes  of  nature  and  art  The  prosperity,  indeed, 
whidi  Italy  had  attained  in  the  auspicious  i^  of  the  Anto- 
ninee,  had  gradually  declined  with  the  decline  of  the  empire. 
The  fruits  of  a  long  peace  perished  under  the  rude  grasp  of 
the  Barbarians ;  and  they  uiemselves  were  incapable  of  tast 
ing  the  more  elegant  refinements  of  luxury,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  soft  and  polished  Italians.  Each 
soloier,  howev^,  claimed  an  ample  portion  of  the  substantial 
plenty,  the  com  and  cattle,  oil  and  wine,  that  was  daily  col-* 
lected  and  consumed  in  the  Gothic  camp ;  and  the  principal 
warriors  insulted  the  villas  and  gardens,  once  inhalnted  by 
Lucullus  and  Cicero,  along  the  b^teous  coast  of  Campania. 
Their  trembling  captives,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Eoman 
senators,  presented,  in  goblets  of  gold  and  gems,  large  draughts 
of  Falernmn  wine  to  me  haughty  victors ;  who  stretched  Uieir' 
huge  limbs  under  the  shade  of  j^ane-trees,"'  artificially  dis* 
po^  to  exclude  the  scorching  raya,  and  to  admit  the  genial 
warmth,  of  the  sun.  These  delists  were  enhanced  by  the 
memory  of  past  hardships :  the  comparison  of  their  native  soil, 
the  bleak  and  barren  hills  of  S<^thia,  and  the  frosen  banks  of 
the  Elbe  and  Danube,  added  new  charms  to  the  felicity  of 
the  Italian  dimate.^'^ 

'**  See  Joraandes,  de  Reh.  Get  c.  80,  p.  653.  Fhilostorgius,  I.  zii. 
c.  8.  Angostia  de  Oiv.  Dei,  L  i  4X  10.  ^arooias,  AnnaL  Ecdea.  A  D. 
410,  Na  46,  46. 

>**  The  platanus,  or  plane-tree,  was  a  favorite  of  the  ancients,  bv 
whom  it  was  propagated,  for  the  sake  of  shade,  from  the  East  to  OauL 
Flia  Hist.  Natnr.  ziL  8,  4, 5.  He  mentions  several  of  -an  enormous 
sixe  -  ca3  in  the  Imperial  villa,  at  Yelitra,  which  Caligula  called  his 
nest,  as  the  branches  were  capable  of  hoMing  a  laige  taJble,  the  proper 
attendants,  and  the  emperor  himself  whom  Pliny  quaintlv  styles  par% 
umbra;  an  expression  which  might,  with  equal  reason,  oe  applied  to 
Alwic 

**'  The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 

Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  ffolden  fields ; 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter 
A.  brighter  day,  and  skies  of  asure  hue ; 
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Whether  fiuse,  or  conqaest,  or  riches,  were  the  object  o^ 
Alaric,  he  pursued  that  object  with  an  inde&tigable  ardor, 
which  could  neither  be  quelled  hj  advenify  nor  satiated  hj 
success.  No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  extreme  land  of  Italj, 
than  he  was  attracted  bj  the  neighboring  prospect  of  a  fertile 
and  peaceful  island.  Yet  even  the  possession  of  Sidly  he 
considered  only  as  an  intermediate  step  to  the  important  ex- 
pedition, which  he  already  meditated  against  the  continent  of 
Africa.  The  Straits  of  Rh^um  and  Messina  ***  are  twelve 
miles  in  length,  and,  in  the  narrowest  passage,  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  broad ;  and  the  &bnlous  monsters  of  the  deep,  the 
rocks  of  Scylla,  and  the  whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  could  terrify 
none  but  the  most  timid  and  unskilful  mariners.  Yet  as  soon 
as  the  first  division  of  the  Goths  had  embarked,  a  sudden 
tempest  arose,  which  sunk,  or  scattered,  many  of  the  trans- 
ports ;  their  courage  was  daunted  by  the  terrors  of  a  new  ele- 
ment ;  and  the  whole  design  was  defeated  by  the  premature 
death  of  Alaric,  which  fixed,  aft^  a  short  illness,  the  fatal  term 
of  his  conquests.  The'  ferocious  character  of  the  Barbarians 
was  displayed  in  the  funeral  of  a  hero  whose  valor  and  fortune 
they  celebrated  with  mournful  applause. '  By  the  labor  of  a 
Captive  multitude,  they  forcibly  diverted  the  course  of  the  Bu- 
sentinus,  a  small  river  that  washes  the  walls  of  Gonsenda.  The 
royal  sepulchre,  adorned  with  the  splendid  spoils  and  trophies 
of  Bome,  was  constructed  in  the  vacant  bed ;  the  waters  were 
then  restored  to  their  natural  channel;  and  the  secret  spot, 
where  the  remains  of  Alaric  had  been  depoated,  was  forever 
concealed  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  who  had 
been  employed  to  execute  the  work."* 

The  personal  animosities  and  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Bar- 
barians were  suspended  by  the  strong  necessity  of  their  affiurs ; 
and  the  brave  Adolphus,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  deceased 


Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  opening  roee, 
•And  quaff  the  pendent  vintage  as  it  grows. 

See  Grav's  FocmB,  published  by  Mr.  Mason,  p.  197.  Instead  of  com- 
piling tables  of  chronology  and  natural  history,  why  did  not  Mr.  Gray 
apply  the  powers  of  his  genius  to  finish  the  philosophic  poem,  of  whiu 
he  has  left  such  an  exquisite  specimen  ? 

1'*  For  the  perfect  description  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Stella, 
i/Larybdis,  c&c,  see  Cluverius,  (Ital.  Antiq.  1.  iv.  p.  1293,  and  SiciUa 
Antiq.  1.  i.  p.  60 — 76,)  who  had  diligently  studied  the  ancients,  and  but- 
vevea  with  a  curious  eye  the  actual  £Ace  of  the  country.  ' 

^**  Jornandes,  de»Beb  Get  c.  80,  p  664. 
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monarch,  was  unaniiDousIy  elected  to  succeed  to  his  throne. 
The  character  and  political  system  of  the  new  king  of  the 
Goths  may  be  best  understood  from  his  own  conversation  with 
an  illustrious  citizon  of  Narbonne ;  who  afterwards,  in  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  related  it  to  St  Jerom^  in  the 
presence  of  the  historian  Orosius.  **In  the  full  confidence 
of  valor  and  victory,  I  once  aspired  (said  Adolphus)*to  change 
the  face  of  the  universe ;  to  obliterate  the  name  of  Rome ;  to 
erect  on  its  ruins  the  dominion  of  the  Goths ;  and  to  acquire, 
like  Augustus,  the  immortal  fame  U  the  founder  of  a  new 
empire.  By  repeated  experiments,  I  was  gradually  convinced, 
that  laws  are  essentially  necessary  to  maintain  and  regulate 
a  well-constituted  state ;  and  that  the  fierce,  untractable  humor 
of  the  Goths  was  incapable  of  bearing  the  salutary  yoke  of 
laws  and  civil  government.  From  that  moment  I  proposed  to 
myself  a  different  object  of  glory  and  anibition ;  and  it  is  now 
my  sincere  wish  that  the  gratitude  of  future  ages  should  ac- 
knowledge the  merit  of  a  stranger,  who  employed  the  sword 
of  the  Goths,  not  to  subvert,  but  to  restore  and  maintain,  the 
prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire."  ""  With  these  pacific  views, 
the  successor  of  Alaric  suspended  the  operations  of  war ;  and 
seriously  negotiated  with  the  Imperial  court  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  ministers  of  Ho^ 
nor\us,  who  were  now  released  from  the  obligation  of  theit 
extravagant  oath,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  intolerable  weight 
of  the  Gothic  powers ;  and  they  readily  accepted  their  service 
against  the  tyrants  and  Barbarians  who  infested  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps.^'^  Adolphus,  assuming  the  character  of  a 
Roman  general,  directed  his  march  from  the  extremity  of 
Campania  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul.  His  troops, 
either  by  force  or  agreement,  immediately  occupied  the  cities 
of  Narbonne,  Thoulouse,  and  Bordeaux;  and  though  they 
were  repulsed  by  Count  Boniface  from  the  walls  of  Marseilles, 
they  soon  extended  their  quarters  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Ocean.    The  oppressed  provincials  might  exclaim,  that 

"•  Orosius,  L  vil  c.  43,  p.  684,  686.  He  was  sent  by  St.  Augustio. 
in  the  year  416,  fi-om  Africa  to  Palestine,  to  visit  St  Jerom,  and  to  con- 
sult with  him  on  the  subject  of  tiie  Pelagian  controversy. 

^'*  Jornandes  supposes,  without  mu(£  probabOity,  that  Adolphus 
lisited  and  plundered  Rome  a  second  time,  (more  locustarum  erasit ) 
Yet  he  affrees  with  Orosius  in  supposing  th|t  a  treaty  of  peace  waf 
eo&cludea  between  the  Gothic  prince  and  Honorius.  See  Ores.  L  vi4 
CL  4S;  p.  664,  686.    Jornandes,  ae  Reb.  Geticis,  c.  81;  p.  664,  666. 
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the  miserable  remnant,  which  ihe  enemy  had  spared,  was 
emelly  ravished  by  their  pretended  allies;  yet  some  specious 
colors  were  not  wanting  to  palliate,  or  justify  the  ricdence  of 
the  Gotha.  The  cities  of  Gaul,  which  they  attacked,  might 
perhaps  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the 
government  of  Honorius:  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  or  the 
secret  insfiitctions  of  the  courts  might  sometimes  be  aliped  in 
favor  of  the  seeming  usurpations  of  Adolphus ;  and  the  guilt 
of  any  irregular,  unsuccessful  act  of  hostihty  might  always  be 
imputed,  with  an  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  ungovernable 
spirit  of  a  Barbarian  host,  impatient  of  peace  or  diadpline. 
The  luxury  of  Italy  had  been  less  eJOfectual  to  soften  the  tern* 
per,  than  to  relax  the  courage,  of  the  Goths ;  and  they  had 
imbibed  the  vices,  without  imitating  the  arts  and  institutions, 
of  civilized  society."' 

The  profesdons  of  Adolphus  were  probably  sincere,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  secured  by 
the  ascendant  which  a  Eoman  princess:  had  acquired  oveic 
the  heart  and  understanding  of ;  the  Barbarian  king.  Pla- 
ddia,"'  the  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosius,  and  of  Galla, 
his  second  if\ie,  had  received  a  royalveducatioh  in  the  palace 
of  Constantinople;  but  the  eventful  story  of  her  life  is 
connected  with  the  revolutions  which  agitated  the  Western 
empire  under  the  reign  of  her  brother  Honorius.  When 
Rome  was  first  invested  by  the  arms  of  Alaric,  Pladdia;  who 
was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  resided  in  the  city ;  and 
her  ready  consent  to  the  death  of  her  cousin  Serena  has  a 
cruel  and  ungrateful  appearance,  which,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action,  may  be .  aggravated,  or  excused,  by 
the  consideration  of  her  tender  age."'  The  victorious  Bar 
barians  detained,  eiUier  as  a  hostage  or  a  captive,^**  the  sister 
of  Honorius ;  but,  while  she  was  exposed  to  the  disgrace  of 

^*^  The  retreat  of  the  Q-oths  from  Italy,  and  their  first  transactiona 
in  Gaul,  are  dark  and  doubtfuL  I  have  derived  much  aasUtance  from 
Ma»cou,  (Hist,  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  1.  viil  c.  29,  35,  86,  87,)  who 
has  illustrated,  and  connected,  the  broken  chronicles  and  fragments  of 
the  times. 

*''  See  an  account  of  Placidia  in  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.  p.  '72 ;  and 
Tilleuont,  Hist  des  Empereurs,  tom.  v.  p.  260,  386,  <&c,  torn,  vi  p^ 
210 

"*  Zosim.  L  V.  p.  350. 

*'*  Z»)sim.  1.  vl  p.  383^  Orosius,  (1.  vil  c.  40,  p.  676,)  and  the  Ohioil* 
icles  of  Marcellinos  and*  Idatius,  seem  to  suppose,  that  the  Goths  did 
■oi  carry  away  Placidia  till  after  the  last  siege  of  Rome. 
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following  round  Italy  the  motions  of  a  Gothic  camp,  die 
experienced,  however,  a  decent  and  respectful  treatment. 
The  authority  of  Jornandes,  who  praises  the  beauty  of  Pla- 
ddia,  may  perhaps  be  counterbalanced  by  the  silence,  the 
expressive  suence,  of  her  flatterers :  yet  the  splendor  of  her 
birth,  the  bloom  of  youth,  the  elegatnce  of  manoiQi^,  and  the 
dexterous  insinuation  which  she  condescetided  to  employ, 
made  a  deep  impressioa  on  ihB  mind  of  Adolphus ;  and  the 
Gothic  king  aspired  to  call  himself  the  brother  of  the  em- 
peror. Ihe  mitlisters  of  Hoi^orius  rejected  with  disdain  the 
proposal  of  an  alliance  so  injurious  to  every  sentiment  of 
Koman  |>ride;  and  repe^tedl^  urged  tiie  restitution  of  Pla* 
qdia,  as  an  incGspen^ble  condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
But  the  daughter  of  Theodonus  sUbiHitted,  without  reluctance, 
to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror,  f(  young  and  valiant  prince, 
who  yielded  to  ALuic  in  loftiness  of  stature,  but  who  excelled 
in  the  more  attractive  qualities  of  grace  and  beauty.  The 
marriage  df  Adolphus  and  Placidm  ^'*  was  consummated 
before  the  Goths  retired  ftom  Italy ;  and  the  solemn^  perhaps 
the  anniversary  day  of  their  ntiptiais  was  afterwards  celo- 
brated  in  the  house  of  Ingei^uus^  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
Gitissens  of  Karbonne  in  GauL  The  bride,  attired  and  adorned 
hke  a  Roman  empress,  was  placed  on  a  throne  of  state;  and 
the  king  of  the  Gotbi^  who  assumed,  on  ihk  occasion,  the 
Boman  habit,  contented  himself  with  a  less  honwable  seat  by 
her  side.  The  nuptial  gift,  which,  accotding  to  the  custom 
of  his  nati<m,"^  was  offered  to  Pkicidia,  consisted  of  the  lare 
■■  ■  ♦ ■ ■  ■    1 1       I    ■  ■■  ■    I  ■  ■  ■■      ■■ 

^**  See  the  pictures  of  AdDlphni  and  Hiundia,  and  the  acootint  of 
their  marriage,  in  JcMmandes,  de  ReU  €te^ci«,  e.  81,  p  664, 666.  With 
regard  to  the  place  where  the  nuptials  were  atipnlated,  or  oonsum- 
mated,  or  celebrated,  the  MSS.  of  Jomandes  vary  between  two  neigh- 
boring cities,  Forli  and  Ipola,  (Forum  livii  and  Forum  ComeliL)  It 
IS  &ir  and  easf  to  reconcile  ^e  Qothie  historian  with  Olympiodionis, 
(see  Masoou,  L  viii  c  46 :)  but  Tillemont  grows  peevish,  and  swears 
that  ii  is  net  wmrth  while  to  try.  to  condlkite  JomaiideB  with  any  good 
anihora, 

"^  The  Visigoths  (the  suljects  of  Adolphus)  restmned  by  subse- 
i^aent  laws,  the  prodigalilj  of  cbnjugid  love.  It  was:  ilk^  fag  a  hus- 
band to  make  any  gift  or  settlement  for  the  beneftt  of  his  wi£s  during 
Iho  first  year  of  their  marriage  $  and  his  liberality  coiald  not  at  any 
time  ezf»ed  the  teAth  part  of  his  prc^tty.  The  Lombards  were 
•omewhat  more  indulgent:  they  allowed  the  9ior$rifi^6a^ immediately 
after  the  wedding  night ;  and  this  fiunoue  gift^  the.  reward  of  viigieii^ 
■%ht  equal  the  iourth  part  of  the  husband's  eabstaiioe.  Some  eaii> 
maidens,  indeed,  were  wise  eoosigli  to  etipnlate  belBrehia  J  m 

N* 
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and  magnifioent  spoik  of  her  country.  FiAy  beaatiful  youih^ 
in  silken  robes,  carried  a  basin  in  each  hand;  and  one  of 
these  basins  was  filled  with  pieces  of  gold,  the  other  with 
precions  stones  of  an  inestiinable  value.  Attalus,  so  long  the 
sport  of  fortune,  and  of  the  Groths,  was  appointed  to  lead  the 
diorus  of  the  Hymeneal  song;  and  the  degraded  emperiv 
might  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  skilful  musician.  The  Barba 
rians  enjoyed  the  insolence  of  their  triumph ;  and  the  provin- 
cials rejoiced  in  this  alfiance,  which  tempered,  by  the  mild 
influence  of  love  and  reason^  the  fierce  spirit  of  tlieir  Qothic 
lord."' 

The  hundred  basins  of  gold  and  eems^  presented  to  Pla- 
ddia  at  her  nuptial  feast,  formed  an  ifteonsiderable  portion  of 
the  Gothic  treasures ;  of  which  some  extraordinaiy  spedmens 
may  be  selected  from  the  histoiy  of  the  successors  of  Adol- 
phus.  Many  curious  and  costly  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  en- 
riched with  jewels,  were  ftrand  in  their  palace  of  Narbonne, 
when  it  was  pillaged,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the  FVimls: 
sixty  cups,  or  chalices ;  ^f^n  patenSj  or  plates,  for  the  use 
of  the  communion ;  twenty  boxes,  or  cases,  to  hold  the  books 
of  the  Gospels :  this  consecrated  wealth  "*  was  distributed  by 
the  son  of  Oloris  among  the  chuiches  of  his  dominions,  and 
his  pious  liberality  seems  to  upbraid  some  former  sacrileee  of 
the  GK>th8.  They  possessed,  with  more  security  of  conscience, 
the  fiimous  misiorium^  or  great  dish  for  the  service  of  the 
table,  of  massy  gold,  of  the  weight  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  of  far  superior  value,  from  the  precious  stones,  the  exqui- 
site workmanship,  and  the  tradition,  that  it  had  been  presented 
by  ^tius,  the  patridan,  to  Torismond,  king  of  the  Goths, 
dtie  of  the  successors  of  Torismond  purdiased  the  aid  of  the 
French  monarch  by  the  promise  of  this  magnifioBnt  gift. 
When  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  he  delivered  it 

with  reluctance  to  the  ambussadors  of  Dagobert;   despoiled 

'  ■III..    . .  I  I  .  ■  ■  I .  I  ■  i'  I  I  >  I    II    III    1 

weseat^  which  they  wiere  too  sore  of  not  deserfiii^.  See  Monteaqmeu, 
Esprit  des  Loiz,  L  xix  c.  25.  Muratori,  delle  Antidiita  ItaHaae,  torn, 
i  DissertaztoD,  xe.  p.  248. 

^^  Wo  owe  the  carious  detail  of  this  nuptial  feast  to  the  historisn 
Olvrnpioderns,  ap.  Photimn,  ^.  186, 168. 

'**  See  in  the  great  oollectaon  of  the  HiBtoria&s  of  France  by  Don 
Bouquet,  torn;  it  Greg.  Turanekis.  L  ill  c  10,  p.  191.  Gesta  Rc^g^oB 
Fnuiooram,  c.  28,  p.  667.  The  anoDymous :  writer^  with  an  igboraBOS 
worthy  of  his  tisoos,  ropposes  that  these  instrutiifflitEf  of  Chrisnaii  wof> 
fAttp  had  belonged  to  the  teaiple  of  Solomoa  If  he  has  any  meaninf 
it  whI  be^  that  they  were  femd  in  the  sack  of  Ronie. 
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thev.  OD  the  road;  stipulated,  after  a  long  negotiation,  tiid 
inadequate  ransom  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold ; 
and  preserved  the  missorittm,  as  the  pride  of  the  Gothic  treas- 
ury."*  When  that  treasury,  after  the  conquest  of  Spain,  was 
plundered  by  the  Arabs,  they  admired,  and  they  have  cele- 
brated, another  object  still  more  remarkable ;  a  table  of  con- 
siderable size,  of  one  single  piece  of  solid  emerald,^^'  encircled 
with  three  rows  of  fine  pearls,  supported  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet  of  gems  and  massy  gold,  and  estimated  at  the 
price  of  fiye  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.***  Some  por- 
tion  of  the  Gothic  treasures  might  be  the  gift  of  friendship,  or 
ihe  tribute  of  obedience;  but  the  &r  greater  part  had  been 
the  fruits  of  war  and  rapine,  the  spoils  of  the  empire,  and  per- 
haps  of  Home. . 

After  the  deliverance  of  Italy  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Goths,  some  secret  counsellor  was  permitted,  amidst  the  fac- 
tions of  the  palace,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  that  afflicted  coun- 
try.**' By  a  wise  and  humane  regulation,  the  eight  provinces 
which  had  been  the  most  deeply  injured,  Campania,  Tuscany, 
Picenum,  Samnium,  Aptdia,  Calabria,  Bruttium,  and  Lucania, 
obtained  an  indulgence  of  five  years :  the  ordinary  tribute 
was  reduced  to  one  fifth,  and  even  that  fifth  was  destined,  to 
restore  and  support  the  useful  institution  of  the  public  posts. 
By  another  law,  the  lands  which  had  been  left  without  inhab- 
itants or  cultivation,  were  granted,  wiUi  some  diminution  of 

^^®  Consult  the  following  original  testimonies  in  the  Historians  of 
France,  torn.  ii.  Fredegarii  Scholastic!  Chron.  c.  73,  p.  441.  Fredegar. 
Fragment,  iii  p.  463.  Oesta  Regis  Dagobert,  c.  29»  p.  687.  The  acces- 
Bion  of  Sisenand  to  the  throne  of  Spain  happened  A.  D.  681.  The  200,000 
pieces  of  gold  were  appropriated  by  Dajgobert  to  the  foundation  of  the 
church  of  St  Denys. 

^*^  The  president  Gogiiet  (Origine  des  Loix,  (&c.,  torn,  il  p.  239)  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  stupendous  pieces  of  emerald,  the  statues  and  col- 
umns whidi  antiquity  has  placed  in  Egypt^  at  Gades,  at  Constantino- 
ple, were  in  reality  artificial  compositions  of  colored  glass.  The  famous 
emerald  dish,  which  is  shown  at  Geno^  is  supposed  to  countenance  the 
suspicion. 

"'  ElnSadn.  Hist  Saraceniea,  Lip.  86.  Roderic.  Tolet  Hist  Arab. 
c  9.  Cardonne,  Hist  de  rAfrique  et  de  I'Espagne  sous  les  Arabes. 
torn.  I  p.  83.  It  was  called  the  Table  of  Solomon,  according  to  the  cu»- 
torn  of  the  Orientals,  who  ascribe  to  that  prince  every  ancient  work  of 
knowledge  or  magnificence. 

^**  His  three  mws  are  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  1.  zl  tit 
xxvirL  leg.  7.  L.  xiu.  tit  xl  leg.  12.  L.  xv.  tit  xiv.  leg.  14.  The  ex- 
pressions of  the  last  are  very  remarkable ;  since  they  contain  not  ijalj 
ft  pftrdoD,  but  an  apology. 
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tMxee,  to  the  neigfabon  who  should  occupy,  or  the  strangcn 
who  should  solicit  them ;  and  the  new  possessors  were  secured 
against  the  future  claims  of  the  fugitive  proprietors.  About 
the  same  time  a  general  amnesty  was  published  in  the  name 
of  Honarius,  to  abolish  the  guilt  and  memory  of  all  the  tnvoZ- 
untaiy  dSancea  which  had  been  committed  by  his  unhappy 
subjects,  during  the  term  of  the  pubhc  disorder  and  calamity. 
A  decent  and  respectful  attention  was  paid  to  the  restoration 
of  the  capital ;  the  citizens  were  encour^;ed  to  rebuild  the  edi- 
fices which  had  been  d^troyed  or  damaged  by  hostile  fiie ; 
and  extraordinary  supj^es  of  com  were  imported  from  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  crowds  that  so  lately  fled  before  the 
sword  of  the  Barbarians,  were  soon  recalled  by  the  hopes  of 
plenty  and  pleasure ;  and  Albinus,  prsefect  of  Rome,  informed 
the  court,  with  some  anxiety  and  surprise,  that^  in  a  single  day, 
he  had  taken  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  fourteen  thousand 
strangers.^^  In  less  than  seven  yean,  the  vestiges  of  the  Gothic 
invasion  were  almost  obliterated;  and  the  city  i^peared  to  re- 
sume its  former  splendor  and  tranquillity.  The  venerable  ma- 
tron replaced  her  crown  of  laurel,  which  had  been  ruffled  by 
the  storms  of  war ;  and  was  still  amused,  in  the  last  inoment 
of  her  decay,  with  the  prophecies  of  rev^ige,  of  victory^  and  of 
eternal  dominion.'^* 

This  aj^arent  tranquillity  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  a  hostile  armament  from  the  country  which 
afforded  the  daily  subsistence. of  the  Soman  people.  Herao- 
lian,  count  of  Africa,  who,  under  the  most  difficult  and  dis? 
tressful  circumstances,  had  supported,  with  active  loyalty, 
the  cause  of  Honorius,  was  tempted,  in  the  year  of  his  con- 
sulship, to  assume  the  character  of  a  rebels  and  the  title  of 
emperor.    The  ports  of  Africa  were  immediately  fflled  with 

^**  Olvmpiodorns  ap.  Phot.  p.  188.  Fhilostorgiiu  (L  ziL  a  6)  ob- 
serves, tjoat  when  Honorius  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  encomraged 
the  Romans,  with  his  hand  and  voice,  (x'^tfit  mI  yXcSrrji,)  to  rebuild  their 
city ;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper  commends  Heraelian,  q|ii  in  Bo- 
manse  urbis  reparationem  strenuum  cshibnerafc  ministerinBL 

***  The  date  of  the  voyage  of  Claudius  Butitius  Numatianus  is.dog^ 

ged  with  ^ome  difficulties ;  but  ScaUger  has  deduced  from  astranotxuea] 

diaracters,  that  he  left  Bome  the  242i  of  S^tember  and  embarked  a| 

Porto  the  9th  of  October,  A  D.  416.    See  memont,  Hist,  des  Emiw 

rears,  torn,  v.  p.  320.    In  this  poetioal  Itinerary,  Butiliiis  (L  i  llfi»  m) 

addresses  Borne  in  a  high  stram  of  congratulation : — 

Edge  crinalM  lanrofl,  seniumque  saeratf 
VwUds  in  Tirides,  Roma,  recmge  comiif  lfca» 
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Ae  naval  foroes,  at  the  head  of  whidb  h%  prepared  tc  invade 
Italy :  and  his  fleet,  when  it  cast  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  th« 
lyber^  indeed  surpassed  the  fleets  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander, 
a  all  the  vessels,  including  the  royal  galley,  and  the  smallest 
boat,  did  actuaUy  amount  to  the  incredible  number  of  three 
thousand  two  hundred.^^*  Yet  with  such  an  armament^ 
which  might  have  subverted,  or  restored,  the  greatest  em- 
pires of  l£e  earth,  the  African  usurper  made  a  very  &int  and 
feeble  impression  on  the  province^  of  his  rival.  As  he 
marched  from  the  port,  along  the  road  which. leads  to  the 
gates  of  Rome,  he  was  encountered,  terrified,  and  routed,  by 
one  of  the  Imperial  captains;  and  the  lord  of  this  mighty 
host,  deserting  his  fortune  and  his  friends,  ignominiously  fled 
with  a  single  i^iip.^^^  When  Herachan  landed  in  the  harbor 
c^  Carthage,  he  found  that  the  whole  province,  disdaining 
such  an  unworthy  ruler,  had  returned  to  their  all^anoft 
Hm  rebel  was  beheaded  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Memory 
his  consulship  was  i^lished :  ^**  and  the  remains  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune,  not  exceeding  the  moderate  sum  of  four  thou- 
auid  pounds  of  gold,  were  granted  to  the  brave  Cojnstantius, 
who  had  already  defended  ^e  throne,  which  he .  afterwards 
shared  with  his  feeble*  sovieoeign.  Honorius  viewed,  with 
Supine  indifference,  the  calamities  of  Rome  ai^  Italy ;  ^**  but 
the  rebellfous  attempts  of  Attalus  and  HeracUan,  agailist  his 
personal  safety,  awi^ened,  for  a  moment,  the  torpid  instinct 
of  his  nature*  He  was  probably  ignorant  of '  the  causes  and 
events  whidh  preserved  hun  from  these  unt>6Bding  dangers ; 
and  as  Italy  was  no  longer  invaded  by  any  foreign. or  domestic 
enemies^  he  peaceably  existed  in  the  pidaee  of  Ravenna, 

■     I  [        I  ■  I  ■      ■  I    ■     <  I      ^   ■■      I  I   ■  I 11    ■■  ■  ■ 

^**  Oroakw  oop^poBed  his  hist^j  ia  Africa,  only-  two  jearf^  «fter  the 
event ;  yet  his  authority  seems  to  be  oT^balancet^  by  the  improba- 
bility of  the  fact  The  Chronicle  of  MaAllinus  gfv^B  Heradian  700 
ships  and  3000  men :  the  latter  of  these  numbers  is  ridicidonsly  cor- 
mpt ;  bat  the  former  would  please  me  very  much. 

^*^  The  Ohroniele  of  Jdatius  affirms,  without  the  least  appe^ir^moe 
of  truth,  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Otriculum,  in  Umbria,  where  he 
was  oyerthrown  in  a  great  battle,  with  the  loss  of  60,000  moa. 

^^  See  God.  Tlieod.  L  xr.  tit  jdr.  Ic^.  18.  The  legal  aeto  per* 
formed  in  his  name,  even  the  maimmissioa  of  idayes,  were  dedared 
iavaliil,  till  they  had  been  formally  reputed. 

^**  I  haye^disdained  to  mentioa  a  rery  foolish^  and  probably  a  ialse, 
nport,  (Prooop  de  BelL  YandaL  L  L  e.  a^)  thai  H<monu8  was  alarmed 
by  the  loss  of  Rome,  til^  he  nnderstood  that  it  was  not  a  favodte 
nickeQ  el  that  name,  but  «M/y  the  ei^tal  of  the  world,  which  Jiad 
lost    Tet  even  this  stoiy  is  some  evidence  of  the  publio  Ojpinidis 
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while  the  tyranto  Iteyond  the  Alps  were  lepeatedlj  vi» 
quished  in  the  name,  and  bj  the  lieutenants,  of  the  eon  of 
Theodoeins."*  In  tEe  oourae  of  a  boay  and  intereeting  nar- 
ratiTe  I  might  poseibiy  foiget  to  mention  the  death  of  such  a 
prinee :  and  I  shall  therefore  take  the  precaati<m  of  obeor?- 
ing,  in  this  place,  that  he  surviyed  the  last  siege  of  Boroe 
about  thirteen  years. 

The  nsnrpation  of  Gonstantine,  who  reoeiTed  the  purple 
from  the  legions  of  Br^iin,  had  been  sneoeasfiil,  and  seemed 
to  be  secure.  Bm  title  was  admowledged,  from  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  to  the  columns  of  Hercules ;  and,  in  tiie  midst  of 
the  public  disorder  he  shared  the  donunion,  and  the  plunder, 
of  Gaul  and  Spain,  with  the  tribes  of  Barbarians,  whose 
destmctiye  progress  was  no  longer  checked  by  the  Bbine  or 
Pyrenees.  Stained  with  the  blood  of  the  kinsmen  of  Hono- 
ritis,  he  extorted,  from  the  court  of  Rarenna,  with  which  he 
secretly  corresponded,  the  ratification  of  his  rebellious  claims 
Constantine  engaged  himself  by  a  solemn  promise,  to  deliver 
Italy  from  Uie  Groths ;  advanced  as  fiur  as  the  banks  of  the 
Po ;  and  ah&r  alarming,  rather  than  assisting,  his  pusillani- 
mous ally,  hastily  returned  to  the  palace  of  Aries,  to  eeler 
brate,  with  intemperate  luxury,  his  vain  and  ostentatious  tri> 
nmph.  But  this  transient  prosp^ty  was  soon  interrupted 
and  destroyed  by  the  revolt  of  Count  Qerontius,  the  tetvest 
of  his  generals ;  who,  during  the  absence  of  his  son  Constaosi 
a  prince  already  invested  with  the  Imperial  .purple,  had  been 
left  to  command  in  the  provinces  of  Spain.  From  some 
reason,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  Gerontius,  instead  of  as- 
suming the  diadem,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  friend  Max- 
imus,  who  fixed  his  residence  at  Tarragona,  while  the  active 
count  pressed  forwards,  through  the  Pyrenees,  to  surprise  the 
two  emperors,  Constan|iie  and  Constans,  before  they  could 
prepare  for  their  defence.  The  son  was  made  prisoner  at 
Vienna,  and  immediately  put  to  death :  and  the  unfortunate 
youth  had  scarcely  leisure  to  deplore  -the  elevation  of  his 

'*'  The  msterialB  for  the  lives  of  all  these  tyrants  are  taken  from 
Hix  contemporary  historiaos,  two  Latins  and  four  Greeks :  OrosioB,  L 
▼ii.  e.  42,  p.  681,  682,  588 ;  ReDatns  Proftttums  Frigeridtas,  apod 
Gre^r.  Tiuron.  L  ii.  c.  9,  in  tiie  HistoriaDS  of  France,  ^m.  u.  p,  Iftft, 
166 ;  Zosimus,  L  ▼'.  p.  8*70,  3'71 ;  OlympiodoruB,  aptid  Phot  p.  180, 
181,  184^  186;  Soaemeii,  1.  ix..e.  12,18,  14,16;  aad  Philo8torgiqi\ 
(.  zil  c.  5,  6,  wiUi  Gbdefroy's  Dissertaftioo,  p.  47'7-^481 ;  besides  Hit 
Jbor  COkronieles  of  Prosper  1^,  Aresper  of  Aquitainp  Idatins,  aai 
MsreslUmia. 


•  • 
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fiunilj ;  whieh  bad  tempted,  or  compelled  him,  sacrilegioualy 
to  desert  the  peaceful  obscurity  of  the  monastic  life.  The 
fiitlrer  maintained  a  si^  within  the  walls  of  Aries ;  but  those 
walls  must  have  yielded  to  the  assailants,  had  not  the  city 
been  anexpectedly  relieved  by.  the  approach  of  an  Italian 
army.  The  name  of  Honorius,  the  proclamation  of  a  lawful 
emperor,  astonished  the  contending  parties  of  the  rebels. 
GteriTatius,  abandoned  by  his  own  troops,  escaped  to  the  con- 
fines of  Spain ;  and  resened  his  name  from  obHvion,  by  the 
Roman  oourage  which  appeared  to  animate  the  last  moments 
of  his  life.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  great  body  of  his 
perfidious  soldiere  surrounded  and  attacked  his  house,  which 
he  had  strongly  barricaded.  His  wife,  a  valiant  friend  of  the 
nation  of  the  Alani,  and  some  faithful  slaves,  were  still  attached 
to  hi9  person ;  and  he  used,  with  so  much  skill  and  resolution,  a 
large  magazine  of  darts  and  arrows,  that  above  tl^ee  hundred 
of  the  assailants  lost  their  lives  in  the  attempt  His  slavea, 
when  all  the  missile  weapons  were  spent,  fled  at  the  dawn  of 
day ;  and  Geroniiiis,  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  oon- 
TU^  tenderness,  niiight  havcAnitated  thei|r  example;  till  the 
soldiers,  provoked  by  such  obstinate  resistance,  applied  fire 
on  all  sides  to  the  house.  In  this  &tal  extremity,  he  com- 
plied with  the  request  of  his  Barbarian  friend,  and  cut  off  his 
head.  The  wife  c^  Gerontius,  who  conjured  him  not  to  aban- 
don her  to  a  fife  of  misery  and  disgrace,  eagerly,  presented 
her  neck  to  his  sword;  and  the  tragic  scene  was  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  count  himself  who,  after  three  ineffectual 
strokes,  drew  a  short  dagger,  and  sheathed  it  in  his  heart^** 
The  unprotected  Maximus,  whom  he  had  invested  with  the 
purple,  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  contempt  that  was 
entertained  of  his  power  and  abilities.  The  caprice  of  the 
Barbarians,  who  ravaged  Spain,  once  more  seated  this  Impe- 
rial phantom  on  the  throne :  but  they  soon  resigned  him  to 
the  justice  of  Honorius ;  and  the  tyrant  Maximus,  after  he 
had  been  shown  to  the  people  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  was 
publicly  executed. '  '  '  . 

The  general,  (Constantius  was  his  ncime,)  who  raised  by  his 
approach  the  siege  of  Aries,  and  dissipated  the  troops  of 

*•*  The  praises  whidi  Sozomen  has  bestowed  on  this  act  of  despair, 
atmear  strange  aiid  seandoloua  in  the  moath .  of  an  ec^esiastical  his- 
t^uT  Heofcerves  (p.  8'79)  that  the  wife  of  Gerontius  was  a  C%rif- 
iUm  :  ani  that  her  death  was  worthy  of  her  religion,  and  of  immortal 


•  . 
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GeiODtitifl,  was  bom  a  Eaman ;  and  tlm  remarkable  disiiiictioii 
is  strongly  expreaare  of  the  decay  of  military  spirit  among 
the  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  strength  and  majesif  which 
were  oonspicnons  in  the  person  of  that  general,^**  marked 
him,  in  the  popular  opinion,  as  a  candidate  worUufof  the 
throne,  which  he  afterwards  ascended.  In  the  £EimiIiar  inter* 
course  of  private  life,  bis  maimers  were  cheerful  .and  en* 
gaging;  nor  would  he  some^nes  disdain,  in  the  Sioense  of 
convivial  mirth,  to  vie  with  the  pantomimes  themselves,  in 
the  exercises  of  thdr  ridiculous  profeasion.  But  ir2ien  the 
trumpet  summoned  hind  to  arms;  when  he  mounted  Us  horse, 
and,  bending  down  (for  such  was.  his  singular  practico)  almost 
upon  the  n^ck,  fiercely  rolled  his  large  animated  ey^  round 
the  field,  Constantius  then  struck  terror  into  his  h&Si  and 
inspired  his  soldiers  with  the  assurance  of  victory.  He  had 
received  from  the  court  of  Ravenna  the  important  commission 
of  extirpating  rebellion  in  the  provinces  of  the  West;  and  the 
pretended  emperor  Constantino,  after  enjoying  a  short  aild 
anxious  respite,  was  again  besieged  in  his  capitol  by  the  anus 
of  a  more  formidable  enemy.  Aet  this  iitierval  aUk>wed  time 
for  a  successful  negotiation  with  the  Franks  $nd  Al^manni* 
and  his  ambassador,  Edobic,  soon  returned  at  the.  head  of  an 
army,  to  disturb  the  operati<Hi6  of  the  siege  of  Aries,  The 
Roman  general,  instead  of  expecting  the  i^ttack  in  his  lines, 
boldly  and  perhaps  wisely,  resolved  to  pass  the  Rhope,  ^nd 
to  meet  the  Barbarians,  His  measures  were  conducted  with 
80  much  skill  and  secrecy,  that^  while  they  engaged  the 
infantry  of  Constantius  in  the  fronts  they  w^!e  suddenly' 
attacked,  jBurroundod,  and  destroyed,  by  the  cavaby  oi  his 
lieutenant  Ulphilas,  who  had  silently  gainfed  an  advantageous 
post  in  their  rear.  The  remains  of  the  army  of  £^obic  were 
preserved  by  flight  or  submission,  and  their ,  leader  espaped 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  house  of  a  faithless  fri^d ;  who 
too  clearly  understood,  that  the  head  of  his  Qbnosous  guesV 
would  be  an  acceptable  and  lucrative  present  for  the  Ixnperia\ 
general.  On  this  occasion,  Constantius  beijiaved  with  the 
magnanimity  of  a  geniiine  Roman.    Subduing,  or  suppressing, 


liH 


*••  EeJoj  i^iov  TvpawiSosy  is  the  expression  of  Olympiodorus,  which  lie 
Eeems  to  have  borrowed  from  .JShlttSt  a  tragedy  of  Earipides,  of  which 
some  fragments  only  are  now  extani>  (Ennpia  Barnes,  torn,  il  pi  448, 

ver  88.)    This  allusion  may  prove,  that  the  ancient  tragic  poets 

stifl  fioniliflr  to  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century. 
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tjYery  sentiment  of  jealousy,  lie  publicly  acknowledged  tli« 
merit  and  services  of  Ulphilas ;  but  he  turned  vith  horror  from 
the  assassin  of  Edobic ;  and  sternly  intimated  his  commands, 
that  the  camp  should  no  longer  be  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
an  ungrateful  wretch,  Who  had  violated  the  laws  of  friendship 
and  hospitality.  The  usurper,  who  beheld,  from  the  walls  of 
Aries,  the  rain  of  his  last  hopes,  was  tempted  to  place  some 
oonfkienoe  in  so  generous  a  conqueror.  He  required  a  solemn 
promise  for  his  security ;.  and  after  receiving,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  the  sacred  dhAracter  of  a  Christian  Presbyter, 
he  ventured  to  open  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  he  soon  ex- 
perienced that  the  principles  of  honor  and  integrity,  which 
might  reg^te  the  ordmaiy  conduct  of  Gonstantius,  were 
superseded  by  the  loose  doctrines  of  pohtical  morality.  The 
Roman  general,  indeed,  refused  to  sully  his  laurels  with  the 
blood  of  Oonstantine ;  but  the  abdicated  emperor,  and  his  son 
Julian,  were  sent  under  a  strong  guard  into  Italy ;  and  before 
they  reached  the  palace  ci  Ravenna,  they  met  the  ministers  of 
death.  ^ 

At  a  time  when  it  was  universally  confessed,  that  almost 
every  man  in  the  empire  was  superior  in  personal  merit  to  the 
princes  whom  the  accident  of  t^eir  birth  had  seated  on  the 
Ihrone,  a  rapid  succession  of  usurpers,  regardless  of  the  fate 
oi  their  predecessors,  still  continued  to  arise.  This  mischief 
was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  where 
the  principles  of  order  and  obedience  had  been  extinguished 
by  war  and  rebellion.  Before  Oonstantine  resigned  the  purple, 
and  in  the  fourth  month  of  the  siege  of  Aries,  intelligence  was 
received  in  the  Imperial  camp,  that  Jovinus  has  assumed  the 
diadem  at  Mentz,  in  the  Upper  Germany,  at  the  instigation  of 
Goar,  king  of  the  Alani,  and  of  Guntiarius,  king  of  the  Bur- 
gundians;  and  that  the  candidate,  on  whom  they  had  bestowed 
the  empire,  advanced  with  a  formidable  host  of  Barbarians, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  Rhone.  Every 
circumstance  is  dark  and  extraordinary  in  the  short  history 
of  the  reign  of  Jovinus.  It  was  natural  to  expect,  that  a 
brave  and  skilful  general,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
would  have  asserted,  in  a  field  of  battle,  the  justice  of  the 
cause  of  Honorius.  The  hasty  retreat  of  Gonstantius  might 
be  justified  by  weighty  reasons ;  but  he  resigned,  without  a 
struggle,  the  possession  of  Gaul ;  and  Dardanus,  the  Prsetoriao 
pnefect,  is  recorded  as  the  only  magistrate  who  refused  tg 
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yield  cbcdidioe  to  the  usurper.'**  When  the  Gotlts,  two  yean 
after  the  siege  of  Rome,  established  their  quarters  in  Gaul,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  their  inclinations  could  be  divided 
only  between  the  emperor  Honorius,  with  whom  they  had 
formed  a  recent  alliance,  and  the  degraded  Attalus,  whom  they 
reserved  in  their  camp  for  the  occasional  purpose  of  acting 
the  part  of  a  musician  or  a  monarch.  Yet  in  a  moment  of 
disgmt,  (for  which  it  in  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause,  or  a  date,) 
Adolphus  connected  himself  with  the  usurper  of  Gaul ;  and 
imposed  on  Attains  the  ignominious  task  of  negotiating- the 
treaty,  which  ratified  his  own  disgrace.  We  are  again  sur- 
prised to  read,  that,  instead  of  considering  the  Gothic  alliance 
as  the  firmest  support  of  his  throne,  Jovinus  upbraided,  in 
dark  and  ambiguous  language,  the  officious  importunity  of 
Attains ;  that,  scorning  the  advice  of  his  great  ally,  he  in- 
vested with  the  purple  his  brother  Sebastian;  and  that  he 
most  imprudently  accepted  the  service  of  Sarus,  when  that 
gallant  chief,  the  soldier  of  Honorius,  was  provoked  to  desert 
the  court  of  a  prince,  who  knew  not  how  h>  reward  or  punish. 
Adolphus,  educated  among  a  race  of  warriors,  who  esteemed 
the  duty  of  revenge  as  the  most  precious  and  sacred  portion 
of  their  inheritance,  advanced  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
Goths  to  encounter^  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house  of  Balti. 
He  attacked  Sarus  at  an  unguarded  moment,  when  he  was 
accompanied  only  by  eighteen  or  twenty  of  his  valiant  follow- 
ers. United  by  friendship,  animated  by  despair,  but  at  length 
oppressed  by  multitudes,  this  band  of  heroes  deserved  the 
esteem,  without  exciting  the  compassion,  of  their  enemies; 
and  the  lion  was  no  sooner  taken  in  the  toils,' '^  than  he  was 

^**  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  (l.  v.  epist  9,  p.  189,  and  Not  Sirmond.  p. 
68,)  after  stigmatizing  the  inconstancy  of  ConstantiDe,  the  facility  of 
Joyinus,  the  perfidy  of  Gerontius,  contiDues  to  observe,  that  all  the 
vices  of  these  tyrants  were  united  in  the  person  of  Dardanus.  Yet 
die  praefect  supported  a  respectable  character  in  the  world,  and  even 
in  the  church ;  held  a  devout  correspondence  with  St  Augostin  and 
St  Jerom ;  and  was  complimented  by  the  latter  (torn.  iii.  p.  66)  with 
the  epithets  of  Christianorum  NobiUssime,  and  Nobilium  Christia- 
nissime. 

"^  The  expression  may  be  understood  almost  literally:  Olympiocki- 
rus  says,  /ioA<;  e-ditKois  l^<oYpri<rav,    Jjokkos  (or  aaucos)*  may  sigpaify  a 

*  Bekker  in  his  Pliotius  reads  adxKois,  bat  in  the  new  edition  of  the  By- 
Banlines,  he  retains  aaKicoii,  "which  is  translated  Scatis,  as  if  they  protected 
kirn  wi'.h  tl»ir  shields,  in  order    o  take  him  alive.    Photias,  Bekker,  p.  W 
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ineianily  de8|iatched.  The  death  of  Sarus  dissolved  the  Ioom 
alliance  which  Adolphus  still  maintained  with  the  usarpers  of 
Gaul.  He  again  listened  to  the  dictates  of  love  and  pru- 
dence ;  and  soon  satisfied  the  brother  of  Pladdia,  by  the  assur- 
ance that  he  would  immediately  transmit  to  the  palace  of 
Ravenna  the  heads  of  the  two  tyrants,  Jovinus  and  Sebastian, 
The  king  of  the  Goths  executed  his  promise  without  difiSculty 
or  delay;  the  helj^ess  brothers,  unsupported  by  any  personal 
merit,  were  abandoned  by  their  Barbarian  auxiliaries;  and 
the  short  opposition  of  Valentia  was  expiated  by  the  ruin  of 
one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Gaul.  The  emperor,  chosen  by. 
the  Roman  senate,  who  had  been  promoted,  degraded,  insulted, 
restored,  again  degraded,  and  again  insulted,  was  finally  aban* 
doned  to  his  &te ;  but  when  the  Gothic  king  withdrew  his  pro* 
taction,  he  was  restrained,  by  pity  or  contempt,  from  offering 
any  violence  to  the  person  of  Altai  us.  The  unfortunate  Attains, 
who  was  left  without  subjects  or  allies,  embarked  in  one  of  the 
ports  of  Spain,  in  search  of  some  secure  and  solitary  retreat : 
but  he  was  intercepted  at  sea,  conducted  to  the  presence  of 
Honorius,  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome  or 
Ravenna,  and  publicly  exposed  to  the  gazine  multitude,  on  the 
^doond  step  of  the  throne  of  his  invincible  conqueror.  The 
•lime  measure  of  punishment^  with  which,  in  the  days  of  his 
jirosp^ty,  he  was  accused  of  menacing  his  rival,  was  inflicted 
on  Attalus  himself;  he  was  condemned,  after  the  amputation 
of  two  fingers,  to  a  perpetual  exile  in  the  Isle  of  Lipari,  where 
he  was  supplied  with  the  decent  necessaries  of  life.  The^ 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was  undisturbed  by  rebel- 
lion; and  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  the  space  of  five  years, 
seven  usurpers  had  yielded  to  the  fortune  of  a  prince,  who  was 
himself  incapable  either  of  counsel  or  of  action. 

The  situation  of  Spain,  separated,  on  all  sides,  from  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  by  the  sea,  by  the  mountains,  and  by  inter- 
mediate provinces,  had  secured  the  long  tranquillity  of  that 
remote  and  sequestered  country ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  a 
sure  symptom  of  domestic  happiness,  that,  in  a  period  of  four 
hundred  years,  Spain  furnished  very  few  materials  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire.    The  footsteps  of  the  Barba- 

MMdc,  or  a  loose  ffarment;  and  this  method  of  entangliogf  and  catdiing 
ML  enemy,  lacimia  contortis,  was  much  practised  by  the  Hans,  (Aift* 
miaa  xzzL  2.)  II  fut  pris  vif  avec  des  filets,  is  the  traoslatioik  of 
VUlemontk  Hist  des  Enperenrs,  torn.  y.  p.  608. 
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nans,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Grollienus,  had  penetrated  heycM 
the  Pyrenees,  were  soon  obliterated  by  the  return  of  peace; 
and  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  the  cities  of 
Smerita,  or  Merida,  of  Corduba,  Seville,  K^icara,  and  Tar- 
ragona, were  numbered  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman 
world.  The  various  plenty  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and 
the  mineral  kingdoms,  was  improved  and  manufactured  by 
the  skill  of  an  industrious  people ;  and  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  naval  stores  contributed  to  support  an  extensive  and 
profitable  trade.^^  The  arts  and  sciences  flourished  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperors;  and  if  the  character  of  the 
Spaniards  was  enfeebled  by  peace  and  servitude,  the  hostile 
approach  of  the  Germans,  who  had  spread  terror  and  desola- 
tion  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  seemed  to  rekindle  -some 
sparks  of  military  ardor.  As  long  as  the  ddence  of  the 
mountains  was  intrusted  to  the  hardy  and  faithftd  militia  of 
the  country,  they  successfully  repelled  the  frequent  attempts 
of  the  Barbarians.  But  no  sooner  had  the  national  troops 
been  compelled  to  resign  their  post  to  the  Honorian  bands,  in 
the  service  of  Constantino,  than  the  gates  of  Spain  were 
treacherously  betrayed  to  the  public  enemy,  about  ten  months 
before  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Goths.'**  The  consciousness 
of  guilt,  and  the  thirst  of  rapne,  prompted  the  mericenary 
guards  of  the  Pyrenees  to  desert  their  station ;  to  invite  the 
arms  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Alani ;  and  to  swdll 
the  torrent  which  was  poured  with  irresistible  violence  from 
the  frontiers  of  Gaul  to  the  sea  of  Africa.  -The  misforttines 
of  Spain  may  be  described  in  the  language  of  its  most 
eloquent  historian,  who  has  concisely  expressed  the  passion- 
ate, and  perhaps  exaggerated,  declamations  of  contemporaiy 
writers.*"  "  The  irruption  of  these  nations  was  fi>llowed  by 
■   ■   ■    I        I        I  .  I  ■■ 

"•  "Without  recurring  to  the  more  aucient  writers,  I  shall  quote 
tiiree  respectable  testimonies  which  belong  to  the  fourth  and  seventh 
centuries;  the  Ezpositto  totius  Mundi,  (p  16,  in  the  third  volume  of 
Hudson's  Minor  Oeographers*)  Ausonius,  (de  Claris  UrbibuSy  p^  242, 
edit  Toll,)  and  Isidore  of  Seville,  (Praefat  ad.  Ohron.  ap.  Grotium, 
Hist.  Goth.  707.)  Many  particulars  relative  to  the  fertility  and  trade 
of  Spain  may  be  found  in  Nonnius,  Hispania  Olustrata ;  and  in  Huet, 
Hist  du  Commerce  des  Anciens,  c.  40,  p.  228 — 2S4. 

^*«  The  date  is  accurately  fixed  in  t&e  Fasti,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Idatius.  Orosius  (1.  yii.  c.  40,  p.  578)  unputes  the  loss  of  Spain  to  tlw 
treachery  of  the  Honorians ;  while  Sozomen  (L  is.  c.  12)  accoaes  only 
Aeir  neglippence. 

^*^  I&tius  wishes  to  apply  the  proy^ecies  of  Daniel  to  ihtf  tui' 
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fbe  most  dreadful  calamities ;  as  the  Barbarians  ezeidsed  ihevt 
indismminate  cruelty  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Spaniards,  and  ravaged  with  equal  fury  the  cities  and 
the  open  country.  The  prepress  of  famine  reduced  the  miser- 
able inhabitants  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures ; 
and  even  the  wild  beasts,  who  multiplied,  without  con- 
kol,  in  the  desert,  were  exasperated,  by  the  taste  of  blood, 
and  the  impati^ice  of  hunger,  boldly  to  attack  and  devour 
iheir  human  prey.  Pestilence  soon  appeared,  the  inseparable 
companion  <^  femine ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  was 
swept  away ;  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  excited  only  the 
envy  of  their  surviving  friends.  At  length  the  Barbarians, 
satiated  with  carnage  and  rapine,  and  afflicted  by  the  conta- 
gious evils  which  tibey  themselves  had  introduced,  fixed  their 
permanent  seats  in  tiie  depopulated  country.  The  ancient 
Gallicia,  whose  limits  included  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castille, 
was  divided  b^ween  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals ;  the  Alani 
were  scattered  over  the  {Mrovinces  of  Oarthagena  and  Lusitania, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  fruit- 
ful tersitory  of  Bifetiea  was  allotted  to  the  Silind,  another 
branch  of  the  Yandalic  nation.  After  regulating  this  partition, 
the  conquerors  contracted  with  their  new  subjects  some 
redprocal  engagements  of  protection  and  obedience:  the 
lands  were  again  cultivated ;  and  the  towns  and  villages  were 
again  occupied  by  a  captive  people.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
Spaniards  was  even  disposed  to  prefer  this  new  condition  of 
poverty  and  barbarism,  to  the  severe  oppressions  of  the  Ro- 
man government;  yet  there  were  many  who  still  asserted 
their  native  fi*eed(»n;  and  who  refiised,  more  especially 
;n  the  mountains  of  Gallicia,  to  submit  to  the  Barbarian 
joke.'"*^ 

The  important  present  of  the  heads  of  Jovinus  and  Sebas- 
tian had  approved  the  friendship  of  Adolphus,  and  restored 
Gaul  to  ihe  obedience  of  his  brother  Honorius.  Peace  was 
mcompatible  with  the  situation  and  temper  of  the  king  of  the 
Goths.    He  readily  accepted  the  proposal  of  turning  his  vie- 

tional  calamities ;  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  accommodate  the  circum* 
gtancea  of  the  event  to  the  terms  of  the  prediction. 

^*"  Hariana  de  Rebus  Hispaoicis,  L  y.  c.  1,  torn,  l  p.  148.  Hag 
Comit  1783.  He  had  read,  in  Orosius,  (L  vil  c.  41,  p.  579,)  that  ih$ 
BarlMoiaiia  had  turned  tiieir  swords  into  ploughshares ;  and  that  many 
n£  the  Pirovindals  had  Referred  inter  Barbaros  pauperem  libertatei% 
*  '     BomaBOB  tnbutoriam  soUcitadinem,  sustinere. 
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torious  arms  against  the  Barbarians  of  Spain;  the  troops  of 
Constantius  intercepted  his  communication  with  the  s^iporta 
of  Gaul,  and  gently  pressed  his  march  toi^ards  the  Pyrenees :  *"• 
he  passed  the  mountains,  and  surprised,  in  the  name  of  the 
ei£|ieror,  the  city  of  Barcelona.  The  fondness  of  Adolphus 
for  his  Roman  bride,  was  not  abated  by  time  or  possession ; 
and  the  birth  of  a  son,  sumamed,  from  his  iliostrious  grand- 
sire,  Theodosios,  appeared  to  fix  him  forever  m  the  interest 
of  the  republic  The  loss  of  that  in&nt,  whose  remains  were 
deposited  in  a  silver  coffin  in  one  of  the  churches  near  Bar* 
oelona,  afflicted  his  parents ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Gothic  king 
was  suspended  by  the  labors  of  the  field ;  and  the  course  of 
his  victories  was  soon  interrupted  by  domestic  treason.  He 
had  imprudently  received  into  his  service  one  of  the  followers 
of  Sarus  ;  a  Barbarian  of  a  daring  spirit,  but  of  a  diminutive 
stature ;  whose  secret  desire  of  revenging  the  death  of  his 
beloved  patron  was  continually  irritated  by  the  sarcasms  of 
his  insolent  master.  Adolphus  was  assassimited  in  the  palace 
of  Barcelona ;  the  laws  of  the  succession  were  vi<^ated  by  a 
tumultuous  faction ;  ^*^  and  a  stranger  to  the  royal  race, 
Singeric,  the  brother  of  Sarus .  himself,  was  seated  on  the 
Gothic  throne.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  the  inhuman 
murder  of  the  six  children  of  Adolphus,  the  issue  of  a  former 
marriage,  whom  he  tore,  without  pity,  from  the  feeble  arms 
of  a  venerable  bishop.**^  The  unfortunate  Placidia,  instead 
of  the  respectful  compassion,  which  she  might  have  excited 
in  the  most  savage  breasts,  was  treated  with  cruel  and  wanton 
insult  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  confounded 
among  a  crowd  of  vulgar  captives,  was  compelled  to  marcl: 
on  foot  above  twelve  miles,  before  the  horse  of  a  Barba 
nan,  the  assassin  of  a  husband  whom  Placidia  loved  anci 
lamented."* 


^^  This  mixtare  of  foroo  and  persuasion  may  be  fsarly  inferreo 
flrom  comparing  Orosius  and  Jomandes,  the  Roman  and  the  Gothic 
historian. 

""  According  to  the  system  of  Jomandes,  (c.  83,  p.  669,)  the  tru€ 
hereditary  right  to  the  Gothic  sceptre  was  vested  in  the  AmcUi  ;  buf 
those  princes,  who  were  the  vassals  of  the  Huns,  commandea  the 
tribes  of  the  Ostrop^olhs  in  8ome  distant  parts  of  Germany  or  Scythia. 

"^  The  murder  is  related  by  Olympiodonis :  but  the  number  of  tht 
children  is  taken  from  an  epitaph  of  suspected  authority. 

>«>  The  death  of  Adolphus  was  celebrated  at  Oonstantinoplo  with 
illuminations  and  Oircensian  games.  (See  Ghron.  Alexandrin.)  It  may 
seem  doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  were  actuated,  cd  this  oocasioii,  hf 
thsir  hatr;^  of  the  Barbkrians,  or  of  the  Latins. 
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But  Pladdia  soon  obtained  the  pleasure  of  revenge  *,  and 
the  view  of  her  ignominious  sufferings  mig'jt  rouse  an  indig- 
nant people  against  the  tyrant,  who  was  assassinated  on  the 
sevenUi  day  of  his  usurpation.  After  the  death  of  Singeric, 
the  free  choice  of  the  nation  bestowed  the  Gothic  sceptre  on 
Wallia ;  whose  warlike  and  ambitious  temper  appeared,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  extremely  hostile  to  the  republic.  He 
marched  in  arms  from  Barcelona  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  which  the  andents  revered  and  dreaded  as  the 
boundary  of  the  world.  But  when  he  reached  the  southern 
promontory  of  Spain,'"  and,  from  the  rock  now  covered  by 
the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  contemplated  the  neighboring  and 
fertile  coast  of  Africa,  Wallia  resumed  the  designs  of  con- 
quest, which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Alaric. 
The  winds  and  waves  again  disappointed  the  enterprise  of  the 
Goths ;  and  the  minds  of  a  superstitious  people  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  repeated  disasters  of  storms  and  shipwrecks. 
In  this  disposition  the  successor  of  Adolphus  no  longer  refused 
to  listen  to  a  Bom  an  ambassador,  whose  proposals  were 
enforced  by  the  real,  or  supposed,  approach  of  a  numerous 
army,  imder  the  conduct  of  the  brave  Oonstantius.  A  solemn 
treaty  was  stipulated  and  obseirved ;  Placidia  was  honorably 
resumed  to  her  brother;  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of 
wheat  were  deUvered  to  the  hungry  Grotbs;***  and  Wallia 
engaged  to  draw  his  sword  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  A 
bloody  war  was  instantly  excited  among  the  Barbarians  of 
Spain ;  and  the  contending  princes  are  said  to  have  addressed 
their  letters,  their  ambassadors,  and  their  hostages,  to  |hd 
throne  of  the  Western  einperor,  exhorting  him  to  remain  a 
tranquil  spectator  of  their  contest ;  the  events  of  which  must 
be  .&vorable  to  the  Eomans,  by  the  mutual  slaughter  of  theii 
common  enemies.^'*    The  Spanish  war  was  obstinately  sup- 


m 


Qu6d  Tarte$siaeis  avus  hujus  Vallia  tenia 
vandalicas  turmas,  et  juncti  Martis  Alanos 
Stravity  et  occiduam  tex4re  cadavera  Calpen. 

Sidon.  Apollinar.  in  Paneffyr.  Anthem.  868 
p.  800,  edit.  Sirmond. 

'*^  This  supply  was  very  acceptable :  the  Goths  were  insulted  by 
the  Yandala  of  Spain  with  the  epithet  c£  Tndi^  because  in  their  ex- 
treme distress,  they  had  given  a  piece  of  gold  for  a  tndat  rjr  about  hall 
a  pound  of  flour.  Olympiod.  apud  Phot  p.  189. 
_  **  Ch'OBius  inserts  a  copy  of  these  pretended  letters.  Tu  cum  om- 
pocem  habe,  ominrainqae  obskles  tuodpQ ;  nos  nobis  oonfligimuii 
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ported,  daring  three  campaigns,  with,  desperate  valor,  and 
▼arions  success;  and  the  martial  adueyements  of  WalBa 
difiiised  through  the  empire  the  superior  renown  of  the  Gothic 
hero.  He  exterminated  the  SiHngi,  who  had  irretrievabfy 
ruined  the  elegant  plenty  of  the  province  of  Boetica.  lie 
•lew,  in  battle,  the  king  of  the  Alani ;  and  the  remains  of  those 
Scythian  wanderers,  who  escaped  fifom  the  field,  instead  of 
choosing  a  new  leader,  hnmbly  sought  a  refuge  under  the 
fttandard  of  the  Vandals,  with  whom  they  were  ever  afterwards 
confounded.  The  Vandals  themselves,  and  the  Suevi,  yielded 
to  the  efforts  of  the  invincible  Goths.  The  promiscuous  mul- 
titude of  Barbarians,  whose  retreat  had  been  intercepted,  were 
driven  into  the  mountains  of  Gallida ;  where  they  still  contin- 
ued, in  a  narrow  compass  and  on  a  barren  soil,  to  exercise  their 
domestic  and  implacable  hostilities.  In  the  pride  of  victory, 
Wallia  was  faithful  to  his  engagements :  he  restored  his  Spanish 
conquests  to  the  obedience  of  Honorius ;  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  Imperial  officers  soon  reduced  an  oppressed  people  to  regret 
the  time  of  their  Barbarian  servitude.  While  the  event  of  the 
war  was  still  doubtful,  the  first  advantages  obtained  by  the 
arms  of  Wallia  had  encouraged  the  court  of  Ravenna  to  decree 
the  honors  of  a  triumph  to  ^eir  feeble  sovereign.  He  entered 
Rome  like  the  andent  conquerors  of  nations ;  and  if  the  monu- 
ments of  servile  corruption  had  not  long  since  met  with  the 
&te  which  they  deserved,  we  should  probably  find  that  a  crowd 
of  poets  and  orators,  of  magistrates  and  bishops,  applauded  the 
fortune,  the  wisdom,  and  the  invincible  coun^e,  of  the  emperor 
Honorius.*** 

Such  a  triumph  might  have  been  justly  dsumed  by  the  ally 
of  Rome,  if  Wallia,  before  he  repassed  the  Pyrenees,  had  ex* 
tirpated  the  seeds  of  the  Spanish  war.  His  victorious  Goths, 
forty-three  years  after  they  had  passed  the  Danube,  w«e 
established,  according  to  the  £uth  of  treaties,  in.  the  possession 
of  the  second  Aquitain;  a  maritime  province  between  the 
Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 

Dobis  perimus,  tibi  vindmus ;  immortalis  yero  quffistus  erit  Reipub- 
licas  tusdf  si  utrique  pereamus.  The  idea  is  just ;  but  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  tlait  it  was  entertained  or  expressed  by  the  Barbarians. 

'**  Romam  triumphans  ingreditor,  is  the  formal  expression  of  Pros 
per's  Chronide.    The  fiEiets  which  relate  to  the  deaili  of  Adolphu^i,  and 
016  exploits  of  Wallia,  are  related  fi'om  Olympiodoms,  (ap.  Phot  p^ 
188,;  Orosius,  (1.  vii.  c  48  p.  584 — 587,)  JonuuKtes,  (de  Reboi  OeiicM^ 
8  Sl|  )8i)  and  th» cfaroDides of  Idatins  aadlridore.  *     i^ 
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miction  of  Boardeaax.  Thai  metropolis,  advantag^usly  situ* 
ited  for  the  trade  of  the  ocean,  was  built  in  a  regular  and 
degant  form ;  and  its  numerous  inhabitants  were  distinguished 
onong  the  Gauls  by  their  wealth,  their  learning,  and  the  polite- 
tess  of  their  manner!^.  The  adjacent  province,  which  has 
oeen  fondly  compared  to  ^e  garden  of  Eden,  is  blessed  with 
a  fruitful  sdl,  and  a  temperate  climate ;  the  lace  of  the  ooun-  , 

try  displayed  the  arts  and  the  rewards  of  industry ;  and  the  / ^ 

Ooths,  after  their  martial  toils,  luxuriously  exhausted  the  rich 
vineyards  of  Aquitain/*^  The  Oothic  limits  were  enlarged 
by  the  additional  gi^  of  some  neighboring  dioceses ;  and  the 
successors  of  Alaric  fixed  their  royal  residence  at  Thoulouse, 
which  included  five  populous  quarters,  or  cities,  within  the 
spacious  circuit  <^  its  walls.  About  the  same  time,  in  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  ctf  Honorius,  the  Goths,  the  BuRGUNDrANS, 
and  the  Franks,  obtained  a  permanent  seat  and  dominion  in 
the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  liberal  grant  of  the  usurper  Jovi- 
nus  to  his  Burgundian  allies,  was  confirmed  by  the  lawful  em- 
peror ;  the  lands  of  the  First,  or  Upper,  Germany,  were  ceded 
to  those  formidable  .Barbarians ;  and  they  gradually  occupied, 
either  by  conquest  or  treaty,  the  two  provinces  which  still 
retain,  with  the  titles  of  Duchy  and  of  County^  the  national 
appellation  of  Burgundy."*  The  !F^nks,  the  valiant  and 
faithful  allies  of  the  Roman  republic,  were  soon  tempted  to 
imitate  the  invaders,  whom  they  had  so  bravely  resisted. 
Treves,  the  eapital  of  Gaul,  was  pillaged  by  their  lawless 
bands ;  and  the  humble  colony,  which  they  so  long  maintained 
in  tlie  district  of  Toxandia,.  in  Brabant,  insensibly  multiplied 
fAxmg  the  banks  ^  the  Meuse  and  Scheld,  till  their  independ- 
ent power  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the  Second,  or  Lower 
Germany.  These  facts  may  be  suflBciently  justified  by  his- 
toric evidence ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  French  monarchy 
by  Pharamond,  the  conquests,  the  laws,  and  even  the  exist- 


i*T  AusoDius  (de  Claris  Urbibus,  p.  267 — 262)  celebrates  Bour- 
deaiiz  with  the  partial  affection  of  a  native.  See  in  8alvian  (de  Ga- 
hem.  Dei»  pr  228.  Paris,  1608)  a  florid  dea^iption  U  the  provinces 
of  Aquitain  and  Noyempopulania. 

"'  Qrofiius  (L  ylL  c.  82,  p.  550)  commends  the  mildness  and  mod- 
esty of  these  BurgundiaDs,  who  treated  their  subjects  of  Gaul  as  their 
Chnstian  brethren.  Mascou  has- illustrated  the  origin  of  their  gang- 
dom in  the  four  first  annotations  at  the  end  of  his  laborious  Histoiy 
of  the  Attdent  Germany  voL  u.  p.  555 — 572,  of  the  English  traaslA- 
tico. 

VOL,   III, — O 
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«iiee,of  tliat  hero,  have  been  justly  anraigiied  by  the  impartial 
severity  of  modem  criticism.^'' 

The  ruin  of  the  <^iileoi  pravinoeB  of  Gaul  may  be  dated 
from  the  establishmeiit  of  these  Barbarians,  whose  allianoa 
was  dangerous  and  oppressive,  and  who  were  capiicioiiBly 
impelled,  by  interest  or  passion,  to  viobte  the  public  peaoa. 
A  heavy  and  partial  ransom  was  imposed  on  the  surviving 
provinciab,  who  had  escaped  the  calamitieB  of  war;  the  fior 
est  and  most  fatile  lands  were  assigned  to  the  rapacioiit 
•trangers,  to  the  use  of  their  funilies,  thdr  slaves,  and  their 
catde ;  and  tiie  trembling  natives  retinquished  with  a  sigh  the 
inheritance  of  their  fiithere.  Yet  these  domestic  misfortuDes, 
which  are  seldom  the  lot  of  a  vanquished  people,  had  been 
felt  and  inflicted  by  the  Romans  themselves^  not  only  in  the 
insolence  of  foreign  conquest^  but  in  the  madness  of  civil  disr 
cord.  The  Triumvirs  proscribed  eighteen  of  the .  most  flour 
ishing  colonies  of  Italy ;  and  distributed  their  lands  and  houses 
to  the  veterans  who  revenged  the  death  of  Cassar,  and  op- 
pressed the  liberty  of  th^r  eountry.  Two  poets  of  unequiil 
&me  have  deplored,  in  similar  ciroumstances,  the  loss  of  their 
patrimony ;  but  the  legionaries  of  Augustus  appear  to  have 
surpassed,  in  violence  and  injustice,  the  Barbanans  who  in- 
vaded Gaul  under  the  reign  of  H<morius.  It  was  not  without 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  Virgil  esctq)ed  from  the  sword  <^  the 
Centurion,  who  had  usurped  his  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mantua  ;"*  but  Paulinus  of  Bourdeaux  received  a  sum  of  money 

**'  See  Masoou,  L  yiii  c.  48,  44,  46.  Except  in  a  ehort  and  suspi- 
ckmB  line  of  the  Chronicle  of  Froeper,  (in  torn.  iap.  S38,)  the  name 
of  Pbaramond  is  never  meniiooed  before  the  seventh  oentuiy.  The 
author  of  the  Geeta  Francorum  (in  torn,  il  p.  548)  suggests,  probably 
enough,  that  the  choice  of  Pbaramond,  or  at  least  of  a  king,  was 
recommended  to  the  Franks  bj  his  father  Marcomir,  who  was  an  ozilv 
in  Tuscany.* 

"'  O  Lydda,  vivi  pervenimus :  advena  nostrl 

(Quod  nunquam  veriti  sumus)  ut  possessor  agelli 
Diseret :  nxc  mea  sunt ;  veteres  migrate  colonL 
Nunc  victi  tristes,  Ac 
See  the  whole  of  the  ninth  eclogue,  with  the  useful  Oonmentary  o^ 


*  Tbe  first  mention  of  Pbaramond  is  in  tbe  Oesta  Francomm,  assigned 
to  about  tbe  year  720.  St  Martin,  iv.  469.  Tbe  modem  French  wntert 
In  iB^eral  sabacribe  to  tbe  ofyinion  of  Tbierry:  Faramond  fils  de  Mar- 
koimr,  qooiooe  eon  nom  aoit  bien  germaniqne,  et  son  regno  possible^  ae 
ftgare  pas  dans  lea  bistoirea  ies  pins  dignes  de  in.  A.  Tbieny,  Lettree 
aor  I'Histoire  de  France,  p.  90^^m; 
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from  his  Grothic  purchaser,  which  he  accepted  with  pleasure  and 
suiprise ;  and  though  it  was  much  inferior  to  the  real  value  of 
his  estate,  this  act  of  rapine  was  disguised  hy  some  colors  of 
moderation  and  equity."'  The  odious  name  of  conquerors 
was  softened  into  the  mild  and  friendly  appellation  of  the  ^t^tesU 
of  the  Romans ;  and  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul,  more  espedally 
the  Goths,  repeatedly  declared,  that  they  were  bound  to  the 
people  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  and  to  the  emperor  by  the 
iuty  of  allegiance  and  military  service.  The  title  of  Honorius 
and  his  successors,  their  laws,  and  their  dvil  magistrates,  were 
still  respected  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  of  which  they  had 
resigned  the  possession  to  the  Barbarian  allies ;  and  the  kings, 
who  exercised  a  sapreme  and  independent  authority  over  their 
native  subjects,  ambitiously  solicited  the  more  honorable  rank 
of  master-generals  of  the  Imperial  armies."'  Such  was  the  in- 
voluntary reverence,  which  the  Eoman  name  still  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  those  warriors,  who  had  borne  away  in  tri 
umph  the  spoils  of  the  Capitol. 

Whilst  Italy  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  and  a  succession 
of  feeble  tyrants  oppressed  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alp, 
the  British  island  separated  itself  from  the  body  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  regular  forces,  which  guarded  that  remote 
province,  had  been  gradually  withdrawn;  and  Britain  was 
abandoned  without  defence  to  the  ^axon  pirates,  and  the 
savages  of  Ireland  and  Caledonia.  The  Britons,  reduced  to 
this  extremity,  no  longer  relied  on  the  tardy  and  doubtful  aid 
of  a  declining  monarchy.  They  assembled  in  arms,  repelled 
the  invaders,  and  rejoiced  in  the  important  discovery  of  their 
own  strength."'    Afflicted  by  similar  calamities,  and  actuated 

Servioa.  Fifteen  miles  of  the  Mantuan  territory  were  assigned  t^ 
the  veterans,  with  a  reservatioD,  in  &vor  of  the  inhabitants,  of  three 
miles  round  the  city.  Even  in  this  &vor  they  were  cheated  by  Alfe- 
nus  yam%  a  fiu)90U8  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  commissionerB,  who 
measured  eight  hundred  paces  of  water  and  morass. 

"^  See  the  remarkable  passage  of  the  Eucharisticon  of  Paulinus, 
5*75,  apnd  Masoon,  L  viii.  c.  42. 

"'  This  important  truth  is  established  by  the  accuracy  of  TiUemont, 
(Hist  des  Emp.  torn.  v.  p.  641,)  and  hj  the  ingenuity  of  the  Abb6 
Dnboe,  (Hist  de  TEtablissement  de  la  Monarchie  Fran9oise  dans  les 
Gaules,  torn,  i  p.  269.) 

"*  Zosimns  (L  vl  8*76,  388)  relates  in  a  few  words  the  revolt  of 
Britain  and  Armcrica.  Our  antiquarians,  even  the  great  Oambdea 
hkoself,  have  been  betrayed  into  manv  gross  errors,  by  their  imperfed 
knowMge  of  the  hutory  of  the  contment 
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bf  did  same  Bplrit^  the  Armorican  prorinoeB  (a  name 
eoaipfeUendea  the  maritime  ooimiries  of  Gaid  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire"*)  reM^red  to  imitate  the  example  o£  the 
neighboring  isiand.  Thej  expelled  the  Bmnan  magistntea,  who 
acted  under  uie  antfaority  of  Uie  nsorper  Constantine ;  and  a  fine 
govemment  was  established  among  a  peo{^  who  had  so  long 
been  snbjeei  io  the  arUtrarj  will  <^  a  master.  The  independ- 
ence of  Britain  and  Armorica  was  soon  o(Mifirmed  by  Honorius 
himself  the  iawfol  emperor  of  the  West;  and  the  letfers,  bj 
which  he  committed  to  the  new  states  the  care  of  their  own* 
safety,  might  be  interpreted  as  an  absolute  and  p^rpetoid 
abdication  of  the  exercise  and  rights  of  sovereignty.  Hub 
interpretation  was^  fai  some  measure,  justified  by  the  event 
After  the  usu^)en  of  Gaul  had  successively  &llen,  the  mari- 
time provinces  were  restored  to  the  empire.  Tet  their 
obedience  was  imperfect  and  precarious :  the  vaio,  inconstanti 
rebellious  disposition  of  the  people,  was  incompatible  ather 
with  freedom  or  servitude ;  "*  and  Armorica,  though  it  could 
not  long  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic,"'  was  agitated  by 
frequent  and  destructive  revolts.  Britain  was  irrecoverably 
lost*"    But  as  the  emperors  wisely  acquiesced  in  the  inde- 

"^  The  limits  of  Armorica  are  defined  by  two  national  geographers, 
Messieurs  De  Valob  and  D'Anville,  in  their  NotUias  of  Ancient  Gaul. 
The  word  had  been  used  "in  a  more  eztemdve,  and  was  alterwardi 
rontracted  to  a  much  narrower,  signification. 

"*  Gens  inter  geminos  notissima  dauditur  anmes, 

Armoricana  prius  veteri  oo^nomine  dicta. 
Torva,  feroz,  ventosa,  pn*ocaz,  incaiita,  rebeUis ; 
Inconstans,  disparque  sibi  novitatis  unore ; 
Prodiga  verborum,  sed  non  et  prodiga  foctL 

Crricus,  Monach.  in  Yit  St  Germanl  L  y.  apud  Vales.  Notit  Gkdlia- 
ram,  p.  48.  Yalesius  alleffes  several  iestimonies  to  confirm  this  char- 
acter; to  which  I  shall  add  the  eridenoe  of  the  presbyter  Gonstantine, 
(A.  D.  488,)  who,  in  the  life  of  St  Germain,  caDs  the  Armorican 
rebda  mobilem  et  indiscipUniitam  pi^ulam.  See  ttie  Historians  of 
France,  tom.  i  p.  648. 

"^  I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  my  protest  against  this  part  of 
the  system  of  the  Abb6  Dubos,  whidi  Montesqden  has  so  yigoroualy 
opposed.    See  Esprit  des  Loir,  L  xzz.  c.  24.* 

words  of  Procopius  (de  BeU.  Vandal  L  i.  c.  2,  p  181,  Louvre  editioD) 

*  See  M^moires  de  Gallet  snr  rOri^fine  des  Bretons,  qaoted  by  Dam, 
Histoire  de  BretaKoe,  i  p.  57.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Uiese  anthon^ 
the  soTemment  of  Armorica  was  numarctUGal  from  t^  period  of  iW  ui^ 
peadence  on  the  B>oman  empire. — M. 
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pendence  of  a  remote  province,  the  separation  was  nat  ini' 
bittered  by  the  reproach  of  tyranny  or  rebellion;  and  the 
claims  of  allegiance  and  protection  were  succeeded  by  the 
inutoal  and  volnntaiy  ofiioes  of  national  friendship."* 

This  revolution  dissolved  the  artificial  &bric  of  civil  and 
military  government ;  and  the  independent  countiy,  during  a 
period  of  forty  years,  till  the  descent  of  the  Saxons,  was 
ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the 
munidpal  towns.'**  I.  Zosimus,  who  alone  has  preserved  the 
memoiy  of  this  singular  transaction,  very  accurately  observes, 
that  the  letters  of  Honorius  were  addressed  to  the  cities  of 
Britain.'**  Under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  ninety-two 
considerable  towns  had  arisen  in  the  several  parts-  of  that 
great  province;  and,  among  these,  thirty-three  cities  were 
distinguished  above  the  rest  by  their  superior  privileges  and 
importance.'*'  Each  of  these  cities,  as  in  all  the  other  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  formed  a  legal  corporation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  their  domestic  policy ;  and  the  powers  of 
municipal  government  were  distributed  among  annual  magis- 
trates, a  select  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  model  of  the  Roman  constitution.'**    Tlie 

in  a  very  important  passage,  which  has  been  too  much  neglected 
Even  Bede  (Hist.  Gent  Anglicaa  L  i  c.  12,  p.  60,  edit  Snuth)  ac- 
knowledges that  the  Romans  finally  left  Britain  in  the  reign  of  ZIono- 
riiis.  Yet  our  modem  historians  and  antiquaries  extend  the  term  of 
their  dominion ;  and  there  are  some  who  allow  onlv  the  interval  of  a 
few  months  between  their  departure  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

"*  Bede  has  not  forgotten  the  occasional  aid  of  the  legions  against 
the  Soots  and  Picts ;  and  more  authentic  proof  will  hereafter  be  pro- 
duced, that  the  independent  Britons  raised  12,000  men  lor  the  service 
of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  in  GauL 

^^'  I  owe  it  to  myself  and  to  historic  truth,  to  declare,  that  some 
cireu»Mkinee$  in  this  paragraph  are  founded  only  on  conjecture  and 
analogy.  The  stubbornness  of  our  language  has  sometimes  forced  mo 
to  deviate  from  the  conditional  into  the  ii^ticatiite  mood. 

^^  lipii  rhi  h  Bptrrwvta  wdXsts,     Zosimus,  L  VL  p^  883. 

^"  Two  cities  of  Britain  were  iiitm»<»pta,  nine  eolonieSt  ten  Latiitun 
donaUBf  twelve  8iipendiari<B  of  eminent  note.  This  detail  is  taken  from 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  de  Sit^  BritannisB,  p.  86 ;  and  though  it  mav 
not  seem  probable  that  he  wrote  from  the  MSS.  of  a  Roman  general, 
he  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity,  very  extraordinary  for  s 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  century.* 

'**  See  Maffei  Verona  lUustrata,  part  L I  y.  p.  88 — 106. 

K.  

T  *  The  atmes  may  be  found  in  Whitaker's  Hist,  of  M«nchester  "^  If 
tS0, 979.    Turner,  Hist  Anglo-Saxons,  i  216.— M. 
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management  of  a  common  revenue,  the  exercise  of  dvi)  and 
criminal  jnriBdiction,  and  the  habits  of  pnblic  counsel  and 
command,  were  inherent  to  these  petty  republics ;  and  when 
thej  asserted  their  independence,  the  youth  of  the  cily,  and 
of  the  adjacent  districts,  would  naturally  range  themselves 
und^  the  standard  of  the  magistrate.    But  the  desire  of  ob- 
taining the  advantages,  and  of  escaping  the  burdens,  of  polit- 
ical sodety,  is  a  perpetual  and  inexhaustible  source  of  dis- 
sord ;  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  the  restoration 
of  British   freedom  was  exempt  from  tumult  and  Action. 
The  preeminence  of  birth  and  fortune  must  have  been  fre- 
quently violated  by  bold  and  popular  citizens ;  and  the  haughty 
nobles,  who  complained  that  they  were  become  the  subjects 
of  their 'own  servants,^**  would  sometimes  regret  the  reign  of 
an  arbitrary  monarch.    IL  The  jurisdiction  of  each  city  over 
the  adjacent  country,  was  supported  by  the  patrimonial  influ- 
ence of  the  prindpal  senators;  and  the  smaller  towns,  the 
villages,  and  tne  proprietors  of  land,  consulted  their  own  safety 
by  adhering  to  the  shelter  of  these  rising  republics.    The 
sphere  of  their  attraction  was  proportioned  to  the  respective 
degrees  of  their  wealth  and  populousness ;  but  the  hereditary 
lords  of  ample  possessions,  who  were  not  oppressed  by  the 
neighborhood  of  any  powerful  city,  aspired  to  the  rank  of 
independent  princes,  and  boldly  exercised  the  rights  of  peace 
and  war.    The  gardens  and  villas,  which  exhibited  some  faint 
imitation  of  Italian  elegance,  would  soon  be  converted  into 
strong  castles,  the  refuge,  in  time  of  danger,  of  the  adjacent 
country :  ^**  the  produce  of  the  land  was  apphed  to  purchase 
arras  and  horses ;  to  maintain  a  military  force  of  slaves,  of 
peasants,  and  of  licentious  followers ;  and  the  chieftain  might 
assume,  within  his  own  domain,  the  powers  of  a  civil  magis- 
trate.   Several  of  these  British  chies  might  be  the  genuine 
posterity  of  ancient  kings ;  and  many  more  would  be  tempted 
to  adopt  this  honorable  genealogy,  and  to  vindicate  their  hered- 
itary claims,  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  usurpation  of 

**  Leges  restituit,  libertatemque  reducit, 

Et  servos  famulis  non  sinit  esse  suis. 

Itinerar.  RutiL  L  L  216. 

^^  An  inscription  (apud  Sirmond,  Not  ad  Sidon.  Apollinar.  p.  59)^ 
describes  a  castle,  cum  muris  et  portia,  tutioni  omDium,  erected  bj| 
Bardanos  on  his  own  estate,  near  Sisteron,  in  the  second  Nsthooai^^ 
and  named  by  him  Theopohs. 
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the  Giesars/**  Their  situation  and  their  hopes  would  dispose 
them  to  affect  the  dress,  the  language,  and  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors.  K  the  princes  of  Britain  relapsed  into  bar- 
barism, while  the  eitiea  studiously  preserved  the  laws  and 
manners  of  Rome,  the  whole  island  must  have  been  gradu- 
ally divided  by  the  distinction  of  two  national  parties ;  again 
broken  into  a  thousand  subdivisions  of  war  and  &ction,  by 
the  various  provocations  of  interest  and  resentment  The 
public  strength,  instead  of  being  united  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  was  consumed  in  obscure  and  intestine  quarrels ;  and 
the  personal  merit  which  had  placed  a  successful  leader  at 
the  head  of  his  equals,  might  enable  him  to  subdue  the  free- 
dom of  some  neighboring  cities ;  and  to  claim  a  rank  among 
^e  tyrants,^'*  who  infested  Britain  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  government.  III.  The  British  church  might  be  com- 
posed of  thirty  or  forty  bishops,'*^  with  an  adequate  propor- 
tion of  the  inferior  clergy ;  and  the  want  of  riches  (for  they 
seem  to  have  been  poor  *••)  would  compel  them  to  deserve 
the  public  esteem,  by  a  decent  and  exemplary  behavior.  The 
interest,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  the  clergy,  was  fevorable 
to  the  peace  and  union  of  their  distracted  country :  those  sal- 
utary lessons  might  be  frequently  inculcated  in  their  popular 
discourses ;  and  the  episcopal  synods  were  the  only  councils 
that  could  pretend  to  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  national 
assembly.  In  such  councils,  where  the  princes  and  magis- 
trates sat  promiscuously  with  the  bishops,  the  important  afl^rs 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  church,  might  be  freely  de- 
bated;  differences  reconciled,  alliances  formed,  contributions 

<■--.  I  I  I-  ^ -  -   -  JU 

^**  The  establishment  of  their  power  would  have  been  easy  indeed, 
if  we  could  ailopt  the  impracticable  scheme  of  a  lively  ana  learned 
antiquarian ;  who  supposes  that  the  British  monarchs  o^  the  several 
tribes  continued  to  reign,  though  with  subordinate  jurisdiction,  from 
the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Honorius.  See  Whitaker^s  History  of 
Manchester,  vol  i  p.  24*7 — 257. 

*••  'AXX'    oiffa   hrd    rvpivvois    dir*    airoi    //leve.       Procopius,    de    Bell 

Vandal  L  i  c.  8,  p.  181.  Britannia  fertilis  provincia  tyrannorum,  was 
the  expression  of  Jerom,  in  the  year  415  (tom.  11  p.  255,  ad  Ctesi- 
phont.)  By  the  pilgrims,  who  resorted  every  year  to  the  Holy  Land, 
^e  monk  of  Betmem  received  the  earliest  and  most  accurate  jntelli- 
gcnce. 
^'^  See  Bingham's  Eocles.  Antiquities,  vol.  i  L  ix.  c.  6,  p.  894. 

It  is  reported  of  three  British  bi^ops  who  assisted  at  the  couii« 
il  of  fUmini,  A.  D.  859,  tam  pauperes  fiusse  ut  nihil  haberent    Sul* 
^00  Severus,  Hist  Sacra,  1.  it  p.  420.    Some  of  their  bretfaret^ 
jer,  were  in  better  circumstances. 
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impofledf  wise  resolataons  often  concerted,  and  Bometko^t 
executed ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  in  momenlB  of 
extreme  danger,  a  Pendragon,  or  Dictator,  was  elected  by  IfM 
general  consent  of  the  Britons.  These  pastoral  cares,  so 
worthy  of  the  episcopal  character,  were  interrupted,  however, 
by  zeal  and  superstition;  and  the  British  clergy  incessantly 
labored  to  eradicate  the  Pelagian  heresy,  which  they  al^orred, 
as  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  their  native  country.^" 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  or  rather  it  is  extremdy  natural, 
that  the  revolt  of  Britain  and  Armorica  should  have  introduced 
an  appearance  of  liberty  into  the  obedient  provinces  of  Gaul. 
In  a  solemn  edict,^**  filled  with  the  strongest  assurances  of 
that  paternal  affection  which  princes  so  often  express,  and  so 
seldom  feel,  the  emperor  Honorius  promulgated  his  intention 
of  convening  an  annual  assembly  of  the  seven  provinces:  a 
name  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Aquitain  and  the  ancieni 
Narbonnese,  which  had  long  since  exchanged  their  Oeltit 
rudeness  for  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  of  Italy."^  Aries, 
the  seat  of  government  and  commerce,  was  appointed  for  the 
place  of  the  assembly;  which  regularly  continued  twenty- 
eight  days,  from  the  fifteenth  of  August  to  the  thirteenth  of 
SeptemlKir,  of  every  year.  It  consisted  of  the  Praetorian 
praefect  of  the  Gauls;  of  seven  provincial  governors,  one 
consular,  and  six  presidents ;  of  the  magistrates,  and  perhaps 
the  bishops,  of  about  sixty  cities ;  and  of  a  competent,  though 
indefinite,  number  of  the  most  honorable  and  opulent  pos- 
sessors of  land,  who  might  justly  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  country.  They  were  empowered  to  inter 
pret  and  communicate  the  laws  (k  their  sovereign ;  to  expose 
the  grievances  and  wishes  of  their  constituents ;  to  moderate 
the  excessive  or  unequal  weight  of  taxes ;  and  to  deliberate 
on  every  subject  of  local  or  national  importance,  that  could 


*'•  Consult  Usher,  de  Antiq.  Eccles.  Britannicar.  c.  8 — 12. 

^'®  See  the  correct  text  of  this  edict,  as  published  by  Sirmond, 
(Not  ad  Sidon.  Apollin.  p.  148.)  Hincmar  of  Kheims,  who  assigns  a 
place  to  the  hUhopSf  had  probably  seen  Qn  the  ninth  century)  a  mote 
perfect  copy.  Dubos,  Hist  Critique  de  la  Monux^ie  Fnui90]se,  torn. 
1.  p.  241—256 

"^  It  is  evident  from  the  Notitia,  that  the  seven  provinces  were  the 
Yiennensis,  the  maritime    Alps,  the  first  and  second   Narbonnese^ 
Novempopnlania,  and  the  first  and  second  Aquitain.    In  the  room    * 
the  first  Aquitain,  the  Abb4  Dubos,  on  the  authority  of  Hincmar, 
dres  to  introduce  the  first  Lugdunensis,  or  Lyonnese. 


onese^i 
xmofl 
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tend  to  the  restoration  of  the  peace  and  prct^ority  of  tL« 
seven  provinces.  If  such  an  institution,  which  gave  the  peo- 
ple an  interest  in  their  own  government,  had  been  universally 
established  by  Trajan  or  the  Antonines,  the  seeds  of  public 
wisdom  and  virtue  might  have  been  cheri^ed  and  propagated 
in  the  empire  of  Rome.  The  privileges  of  the  subject  would 
have  secured  tbe  throne  of  tbe  monarch;  the  abuses  of  an 
arbitrary  administration  might  have  been  prevented,  in  some 
degree,  or  connoted,  by  the  interposition  of  these  representa- 
tive assemblies ;  and  the  country  would  have  beesi  defended 
against  a  foreign  enemy  by  the  arms  of  natives  and  ireemen. 
Under  the  mild  and  generous  influence  of  liberty,  the  Roman 
empire  might  have  redaoined  invinodble  and  immortal;  or  if 
its  excessive  magnitude,  and  the  instability  of  human  affiiita, 
had  opposed  such  perpetual  continuance,  its  vital  and  eonstit- 
uent  loembers  might  hdve  separately  preserved  their  vigor 
and  independence.  But  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  when 
eveiy  principle  of  heialth  and  life  had  been  exhausted,  the 
tardy  application  of  this  partial  remedy  was  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  important  or  salutary  efi^ts.  The  emperor 
Honortus  expresses  his  surpnae,  that  he  must  compel  the 
reluctiutt  provinces  to  accept  a  privilege  which  they  should 
ardently  have  solicited.  A  fine  of  thiree,  or  even  five,  pounds 
of  gold^  was  imposed  on  tbe  absent  representativeii ;  who 
seem  to  have  declined  this  imaginary  gift  of  a  free  constitution, 
as  the  last  and  most  cniel  insult  of  th^r  oppressois* 

o* 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

4RCADIU8  SMPKROB  OF  THB   XA8T. ADlOllICmiATION  kSTD  OIS- 

GRACE  OF  EtrrROFtUS. — ^REYOLT   OF  GAIVAS. ^PXBSXC0nOH 

OF  ST.  JOHir  CHRTS08T0M. — THEODOSIUB  IL  BKPEROB  OF  TBI 

XA8T. — ^BIS   SISTER   P0LCBSRIA. ^HIS   WIFE   BUBOOIA. — THE 

PERSIAN  WAR,  AND  DIVISION  OF  AR1CBNL4. 

The  division  of  the  Roman  world  between  the  sons  of 
Theodosius  marks  the  final  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the 
East,  which,  from  the  reign  of  Arcadios  to  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople bj  the  Turks,  subsisted  one  thousand  and  fiftj- 
eight  years,  in  a  state  of  premature  and  perpetual  decay. 
The  sovereign  of  that  empire  assumed,  and  obstinately  re- 
tained, the  vain,  and  at  length  fictitious,  title  of  Emparor  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  the  hereditiuy  appiellation  of  OiBSAR  and 
AaausTCTS  continued  to  declare,  that  he  was  the  Intimate 
successor  of  the  first  of  men,  who  had  re^ed  over  the  first  of 
nations.  The  palace  of  Constantinople  rivalled,  and  perhaps 
excelled,  the  magnificence  of  Persia;  and  the  eloquent  ser- 
mons of  St.  Chrpostom  ^  celebrate,  while  they  condemn,  the 
pompous  luxury  of  the  reign  of  Areadius.  ^The  emperor,** 
sap  he,  '^  wears  on  his  head  either  a  diadem,  or  a  crown  of 
gold,  decorated  with  precious  stones  of  inestimable  value. 
These  ornaments,  and  his  purple  garments,  are  reserved  for  his 
sacred  person  alone ;  and  his  robes  of  silk  'are  embroidered 
with  the  figures  of  golden  dragons.  His  throne  is  of  massy 
gold.  Whenever  he  appears  in  public,  he  is  surrounded  by 
his  courtiers,  his  guards,  and  his  attendants.  Their  spears, 
their  shields,  their  cuirasses,  the  bridles  and  trappings  of  their 
horses,  have  either  the  substance  or  the  appearance  of  gold ; 

'  Father  MontfSELucon,  who,  by  the  command  of  his  Benedictine  sa- 

EiriorSy  was  compelled  (see  Longueruana,  torn.  L  p.  205)  to  execute  the 
borious  edition  of  St  Chrysostom,  in  thirteen  volumes  in  folio,  (Paris, 
1788,)  amused  himself  with  extracting  from  that  immense  collectioa 
*f  morals,  some  curious  antiquities,  which  illustrate  the  manners 
the  Theodosian  a^e,  (see  Chrysostom,  Opera,  tom.  ziil  p.  192 — 19j 
and  his  French  Dissertation,  in  the  M6moires  de  TAcad.  des  Ini 
tkot,  tom.  xiii.  p.  474—490.  ^ 
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and  the  large  splendid  boss  in  the  midst  of  their  shield  is 
encircled  with  smaller  bosses,  which  represent  the  shape  of 
the  human  eye.  The  two  mules  that  drew  the  chariot  of  the 
monarch  are  perfectly  white,  and  shining  all  over  with  gold- 
The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid  gold,  attracts  the  admira- 
tion of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate  the  purple  curtains, 
the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of  the  precious  stones,  and  the 
resplendent  plates  of  gold,  that  glitter  as  they  are  agitated  by 
the  motion  of  the  carriage.  The  Imperial  pictures  are  white, 
on  a  blue  ground;  the  emperor  appears  seated  on  his  throne, 
with  his  arms,  his  horses,  and  his  guards  beside  him ;  and  his 
vanquished  enemies  in  chains  at  his  feet."  The  successors 
of  Constantine  established  their  perpetual  residence  in  the 
H>yal  city,  which  he  had  erected  on  the  verge  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Inaccessible  to  the  menaces  of  their  enemies,  and 
perhaps  to  the  complaints  of  their  people,  they  received,  with 
each  wind,  the  tributary  productions  of  every  climate ;  while 
the  impregnable  strength  of  their  capital  continued  for  ages 
to  defy  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  Barbarians.  Their  do- 
minions were  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tigris;  and 
the  whole  interval  of  twenty-five  days'  navigation,  which 
separated  the  extreme  cold  of  Scythia  from  the  torrid  zone  of 
JSthiopia,'  was  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  empire 
of  the  East.  The  populous  countries  of  that  empire  were 
the  seat  of  art  and  learning,  of  luxury  and  wealth ;  and  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  assumed  the  language  and  manners  of 
Greeks,  styled  themselves,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  the 
most  enlightened  and  civilized  portion  of  the  human  species. 
The  form  of  government  was  a  pure  and  simple  mon^urchy ; 
the  name  of  uie  Roman  Republic,  which  so  long  preserved 
a  faint  tradition  of  freedom,  was  confined  to  the  Latin  prov- 
inces; and  the  princes  of  C<Histantinople  measured  their 
greatness  by  the  servile  obedience  of  their  people.  They 
were  ignorant  how  much  this  passive  disposition  enervates 

'  According  to  the  loose  reckoning,  that  a  ship  could  sail,  with  a  fair 

wind,  1000  stadia,  or  125  miles,  in  the  revolution  of  a  daj  and  nisht, 

Diodorus  Siculus  computes  ten  days  from  the  Palus  Mceotis  to  Rhodes^ 

and  four  days  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria.    The  navigation  of  the  Nil« 

from  Alexandria  to  Sjene,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  required,  as  it 

was  against  the  stream,  ten  days  more.    Biodor.  SicuL  tom.  i  L  iii.  p^ 

200,  edit  Wesseling.    He  might,  without  much  impropriety,  measure 

lUie  extreme  heat  from  the  verge  of  the  torrid  zone ;  but  he  speaks  of 

Ijhe  Mosotb  in  the  4'7th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  as  if  it  lay  withia 

''fie  polar  circle. 
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and  degrades  eveiy  Acuity  of  the  nmid.  Hie  rabjeda^  vIm 
had  resigned  their  will  to  the  aibBoLute  eraniiUHids  of  a  master, 
were  equally  incapable  of  gnardiug  their  fires  and  fiHtanefe 
i^ainst  the  assanlte  oi  the  Barbarians^  or  ai  defending  their 
reason  from  the  teirors  of  superstition. 

The  first  events  of  the  r^gn  of  Aicadins  and  Honoiins  are 
10  intimatelj  connected,  that  the  rebellioa  of  the  Gotha,  and 
the  ihll  of  RafinnS)  have  ahead  j  claimed  a  place  in  the  his- 
iary  of  the  West  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  Enfano* 
jnns^'  one  oi  the  principal  ennucLs  iji  the  ralaoe  of  Constan- 
tinople,  succeeded  the  haughty  ministtf  whose  ruin  he  had 
accomplished,  and  whose  vices  he  soon  imitated.  Every 
order  of  the  state  bowed  to  the  new  fsEivorite ;  and  their  tame 
and  obsequions  submission  encouraged  him  to  insult  the  laws, 
and,  what  is  still  more  difficult  and  daagerous,  the  mannerB 
ci  his  country.  Under  the  weakest  of  the  {^edecessors  of 
Arcadius,  the  reign  of  the  eunuchs  had  been  sei^et  and  almost 
invisible.  They  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence  of 
the  prince ;  but  their  ostensible  functions  were  confined  to  the 
memal  service  of  the  wardrobe  and  Lnpeiial  bed-chamber; 
They  might  direct,  in  a  whisper,  the  public  counsels,  and 
blast,  by  their  malidous  suggestions,  the  £une  and  fortunes 
of  the  most  illustrious  citizens;  but  they  never  presumed  to 
stand  forward  in  the  front  <^  empire,*  or  to  profane  the  pub- 
lic honors  of  the  state.  Eutropius  was  the  first  of  Ins  artifi* 
cial  sex,  who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  and  general.*    Sometimes,  in  the  presence  of  the 


'  BartMns,  wbo  adored  his  author  with  the  blind  raperstition  of  a 
eoDimeBtator,  gives  ihe  preference  to  the  two  bookv  which  Glaudian 
oomposed  aoainst  BntropiQa,  above  all  his  other  prodnationB,  (BaiUet, 
Jugemens  oes  Savaas^  torn.  iv.  p.  227.)  They  are  indeed  a  very  ele* 
eant  and  spirited  satire ;  and  would  be  more  valuable  in  an  historical 
ught,  if  the  invective  were  less  vague  and  more  temperate. 

*  After  lamenting  the  progress  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  Rcnnan  ])alaee, 
and  defining  their  proper  functions,  Claudian  adds, 

A  fronte  recedant 

Imperii. 

In  Eatrup.  1. 4SSU 

Yet  it  does  no<  appear  that  the  eunuchs  had  assumed  any  of  the  effi- 
cient offices  of  the  empire,  and  he  is  styled  only  Prsepositus  sacrl 
enbiculi,  in  the  edict  of  his  banishment    See  Cod.  Theoo.  1.  ix.  tit  Jd 

bgr  1*7. 

*  Jamc^ue  oblita  sui,  nee  sobria  divitiis^mens  , 
In  miseras  leges  hominumque  negotia  ludit  * 
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blu^hipg  senate,  he  ascended  the  tribu¥(i|l  to  pronounce  jiidg* 
ment,  or  to  repeat  elaborate  harangues ;  and,  sometimes,  / 
appeared  on  horseback,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  dress 
and  armor  of  a  hero.  The  disr^arij.  of  custom  and  decency 
always  betrays  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  mind ;  nor  does  Eu- 
tropius  seem  to  have  compensated  for  the  folly  of  the  design 
by  any  superior  merit,  or  Mlitj  in  the  execution,  ^is  former 
habits  of  life  had  not  introduced  him  to  the  study  of  the  law?, 
or  the  exercise^  <^  the  field ;  his  awkward  apd  unsuccessful 
attempts  provoked  the  secret  contempt  of  the  spectators ; .  the 
Goths  expressed  their  wish  th^t  such  a  general,  might  always 
command  the  armies  of  Borne;  and  tho  name  of  the  ministei 
was  branded  with  ridicule,  more  pemicioQs,  perhaps,  than 
hatred,  to  a  public  character.  Tbei  subjects  of  Arcadius  were 
exasperated  by  the  recollection,  that  this  deformed  and  de- 
crepit eunuch,*  who  so  perversely  mimicked  the  actions  of  a 
man,  was  born  in  the  most  abject  condition  of  servitude ;  that 
before  he  entered  the  Inipenal  palace,  he  bad  been  succes- 
sively sold  and  purchased  by  a  hundred  masters,  who  had 
exhausted  his  youthful  strength  in  every  mean  and  infamoub 
office,  and  at  length  dismissed  hint),  in  his  old  age,  to  freedom 
and  poverty  J  While  these  disgraceful  stories  were  circulated, 
and  perhaps  exaggerated,  in  private  conversation,  the.  vanity 

— '    ■     ' — -    -■■  ■  ■  ■■■-■■■■—  i  ■■  ■        ■      »■  I  ■■    ■■■  ■  I         ,  .         ,         ■    I  ■■       1    ■      ,■■  ,1  ■  t      w^^^mm^m^^^m^m^ 

Judicat  eUQuchus 

Arma  etiam  violare  parat  ....'.. 

daudian,  (i.  229 — 270,)  with  that  mixture  of  indignation  and  humor* 

which  always  pleased  m  a  satiric  poet,  describes  me  insolexifc  folly  of 

the  eunudi,  the  disgrace  of  the  empire,  and  the  joy  of  the  Qoths. 

Gsudety  cam  viderit,  ImmUs, 

Et  BODtit  Jam  deesse  Tiros. 

•  The  poet's  lively  description  of  his  deformity  (i.  110 — 125)  is  con 
firmed  by  the  authentic  testmiony  of  Ohrysostom,  (tom.  ill  p.  884,  edit 
Montfaucon ;)  who  observes,  that  when  the  paint  was  washed  away 
the  face  of  Eutropius  appeared  more  ugly  and  wrinkled  than  that  of  aa 
old  woman.  Claudian  remarks,  (i  469,)  and  the  remark  must  have 
been  founded  on  experience,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  interval  be- 
tween the  youth  and  the  decrepit  age  of  a  eunuch.  ^ 

^  Eutropius  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Armenia  or  Assyria. 
Bis  three  services,  which  Claudian  more  particularly  describes,  were 
these :  1.  He  spent  many  years  as  the  catamite  of  Ptolemy,  a  groom 
or  soldier  of  the  Imperial  stables.  2.  Ptolemy  gave  him  to  iae  old 
gemsral  Arintheus,  for  whom  he  very  Bkilfull;^  exercised  the  profession 
of  a  pimp.  8.  He  was  given,  on  her  marriage,  to  the  daughter  of 
Arintneus;  and  the  future  consul  was  employed  to  comb  her  hair,  to 
present  the  sflver  ewer  to  wash  and  to  fan  his  mistress  in  hot  weather 
See  L  I  81— 18*7. 
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of  the  fiivotite  was  flattered  with  the  most  extraordinary  hon- 
ofB.  In  the  senate,  in  the  capital,  in  the  provinces,  the  statuei 
of'  Eutropius  were  erected,  in  brass,  or  marble,  decorated  with 
the  symbols  of  his  civil  and  military  virtues,  and  inscribed 
with  the  p<Hnpons  title  of  the  third  founder  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  pdtrician,  which  b^an  to 
signify,  in  a  popular,  and  even  legsA^  acceptation,  the  father 
of  the  emperor;  and  the  hist  year  of  the  fourth  century  wai 
polluted  by  the  eonsuhkip  of  a  eunuch  and  a  slave.  This 
strange  and  inexpiable  prodigy*  awakened,  however,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Romans.  The  Geminate  consul  was  rejected  by 
the  West,  as  an  indehble  stain  to  the  annals  of  the  republic; 
and  without  invoking  the  ^ades  of  Brutus  and  Oamillus,  the 
colleague  of  Eutropius,  a  learned  and  respectable  magistrate,' 
sufficiently  represented  the  different  maxims  of  the  two  admin- 
istrations. 

The  bold  and  vigorous  mind  <^  Rufinus  seems  to  have 
been  actuated  by  a  more  sanguinary  and  revengeful  spirit; 
Imt  the  avarice  of  the  eunuch  was  not  less  insatiate  than  that 
of  the  praefect.'*  As  long  as  he  despoiled  the  oppressors, 
who  had  enriched  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  people, 
Eutropius  might  gratify  his  covetous  disposition  without  much 
envy  or  injustice :  but  the  progress  of  his  rapine  soon  invaded 
the  wealth  which  had  been  acquired  by  lawAil  inheritance,  or 
laudable  industry.  The  usual  methods  of  extortion  were 
practised  and  improved;  and  Claudian  has  sketched  a  lively 
and  original  picture  of  the  public  auction  of  the  state.  "'  The 
impotence  of  the  eunuch,''  says  that  agreeable  satirist^  "  has 
served  only  to  stimulate  his  avarice:  the  same  hand  which 
in  his  servile  condition,   was   exercised  in  petty  thefts,  to 

*  GUudian,  (1.  i  in  Eatrop.  1 — ^22,)  after  eiramerating  the  varioas 
prodigies  of  monstrouB  births,  speaking  animals,  showers  of  blood  or 
r  tones,  double  suns,  <fec.,  adds,  with«)me  exaggeration, 
^  OmnfE  cessenint  eniracho  coBsale  numstitu 
The  first  book  concludes  with  a  noble  speech  of  the  goddess  ot  Koma 
to  her  favorite  Honorius,  deprecating  the  new  ignominy  to  which  she 
was  exposed 

'  FL  Mallius  Theodorus,  whose  civil  honors,  and  philosophical  works, 
hare  been  celebrated  bv  Claudian  in  a  very  elegant  panegyric. 

^*  Mr9fW  Si  ^itj  Tu  nXoirrOf  drunk  with  riches,  is  the  forcible  ezpres* 
•ion  of  Zonmus,  (1.  v.  p.  801 ;)  and  the  avarice  of  Eutropius  is  equaUj 
execrated  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  and  the  Chronicie  of  MarceUinua 
Ohrysostom  had  often  admonished  the  ikvorite,  of  the  vanity  and  dtat 
f  er  of  immoderate  wealth,  torn,  iil  p.  881. 
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vnloek  the  coffers  of  his  master,  now  grasps  the  riches  of 
the  world ;  and  this  in&mous  broker  of  the  empire  appreci- 
ates and  divides  the  Roman  provinces  from  Mount  Hsatnns  to 
the  Tigris.  One  man,  at  the  expense  of  his  villa,  is  made 
proconsul  of  Asia ;  a  second  purchases  Syria  with  his  wife's 
lewels ;  and  a  third  laments  that  he  has  exchanged  his  patei^ 
Dal  estate  for  the  government  of  Bithynia.  In  the  antecham- 
ber of  Eutropius,  a  large  tablet  is  exposed  to  public  view, 
which  marks  the  respective  prices  of  the  provinces.  The 
different  value  of  Pontus,  of  Galatia,  of  Ljdia,  is  accurately 
distinguished.  Lycia  may  be  obtained  for  so  many  thousand 
pieces  of  gold;  but  the  opulence  of  Phrygia  will  require  a 
more  considerable  sum.  The  eunuch  wishes  to  obliterate, 
by  the  general  disgrace,  his  personal  ignominy;  and  as  he 
has  been  «old  himself,  he  is  desirous  of  selling  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  the  eager  contention,  the  balance,  which  con- 
tains the  &te  and  fortunes  of  the  province,  often  trembles  on 
the  beam ;  and  till  one  of  the  scales  is  inclined,  by  a  superior 
weight,  the  mind  of  the  impartial  judge  remains  in  anxious 
suspense.'^  Such,**  continues  the  indignant  poet,  "are  the 
fruits  of  Roman  valor,  of  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  of  the 
triumph  of  Pompey."  This  venal  prostitution  of  public  hon- 
ors secured  the  impunity  of  future  crimes;  but  the  riches, 
which  Eutropius  aerived  from  confiscation,  were  already 
stained  with  injustice ;  since  it  was  decent  to  accuse,  and  to 
condemn,  the  proprietors  of  the  wealth,  which  he  was  impa- 
tient to  confiscate.  Some  noble  blood  was  shed  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner;  and  the  most  inhospitable  extremities  of 
the  empire  were  filled  with  innocent  and  illustrious  exiles. 
Among  the  generals  and  consuls  of  the  East,  Abundantius  ** 
had  reason  to  dread  the  first  effects  of  the  resentment  of 


certantum  nepe  doorum 


Diversnm  suspendit  ooub:  cum  pondere  judex 
Yergii,  et  in  geminas  nutat  proyincia  lanoes. 

Olfludian  fi  192 — 209)  so  curiously  distinguishes  the  circumstances  of 
Uie  sale,  that  they  all  seem  to  allude  to  particular  anecdotes. 

^*  Claudian  (i.  154 — 170)  mentions  the  guilt  and  exile  of  Abundan- 
tius ;  nor  could  he  fail  to  quote  the  example  of  the  artist,  who  made 
the  first  trial  of  the  brazen  bull,  which  he  presented  to  Phalaris.  See 
SSbsimus,  i  V.  p.  802.  Jerom,  torn.  L  p.  26.  The  difference  of  place  is 
ea«Iy  reconcifed ;  but  the  decisive  authority  of  Asterius  of  Amosui 
(Oral  iv.  p.  76,  apud  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Emperenrs,  torn.  v.  p.  4M) 
mitt  torn  tiie  scale  in  foyjr  of  Pityus. 
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£atropi«s.  He  had  been  goilty  of  tho  unpardonable  crima 
of  inti!odiiciog  that  abject  slave  to  the  palace  of  GonstaEiti 
Qople;  and  some  degree  of  praise  must  be  allowed  to  a 
powerful  and  ungrateful  fiivorite^  who  was  satisfied  with  the 
disgrace  of  his  benefactor.  Abundantius  was  stripped  of  his 
ample  fprtunes  by  an  Imperial  rescript,  and  banished  to  Pitjo^ 
on  the  Euxine,  the  last  frontier  of  the  Roman  world ;  when 
he  subsisted  bj  the  precarious  mercj  of  the  Barbarians,  tiU 
he  could  obtain,  after  the  fall  of  Eutro^^us,  a  milder  exile  at 
Sidon,  in  Phoenicia.  The  destruction  of  limasius"  required 
a  more  serious  and  regular  mode  of  attack.  That  great 
officer,  the  ma^ter-genend  of  the  armies  of  Theodosiua,  had 
signalized  his  valor  by  a  decisive  victory,  which  he  obtained 
over  the  Goths  of  Tb^saly ;  but  he  was  too  prone,  after  the 
example  of  his  sovereign,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  peace,  and 
to  abandon  his  confidence  to  wicked  and  des^ning  flatterers. 
Timasius  had  despised  the  public  clamor,  by  promoting  an 
infamous  dependant  to  the  command  of  a  cohort ;  and  he 
deserved  to  feel  the  ingratitude  v(  Bargus,  who  was  secretly 
instigated  by  the  favorite  to  accuse  his  patron  of  a  treasonable 
conspiracy.  The  general  was  arraigned  before  the  tribunal 
of  Arcadius  himself;  and  the  prindpal  eunuch  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  throne  to  suggest  the  questions  and  answers  of 
his  sovereign.  But  as  Uiis  form  of  trial  might  be  deemed 
partial  and  arbitrary,  the  further  inquiry  into  the  crimes  of 
Timasius  was  delegated  to  Saturninus  and  Proqopius;  the 
foruier  of  consular  rank,  the  latter  still  respected  as  the 
£Either*in-law  of  the  emperor  Valens.  The  {tppearances  of  a 
fair  and  legal  proceeding  were  maintained  by  the  blunt  hon- 
esty of  Procopius;  and  he  jdelded  with  reluctance  to  the 
obsequious  dexterity  of  his  colleague,  who  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  against  the  unfortunate  Timasius. 
His  immense  riches  were  confiscated  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  fiivorite;  and  he  was 
doomed  to  perpetual  exile  a  Oasis,  a  solitary  spot  in  the 


"  Suidas  (most  probably  from  the  history  of  Eunapias)  has  given 
A  vef y  unfavorable  picture  of  Timasius.  The  account  of  his  accuser, 
the  judges,  trial,  <&c^  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  ancient 
and  modem  courts.  (See  Zosimus,  t  v.  p.  298, 299,  800.)  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  quote  the  romance  of  a  great  master,  (Fielding's  Worka^ 
vol  ly.  p.  49,  &c.^  Svo.  edit.,)  wbicb  may  be  conadered  as  the  histon 
•f  humian  nature. 
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midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.^  Seclu<led  from  all  hti- 
man  oonyerse,  the  master-general  of  the  Koman  armies  was 
lost  forever  to  the  world ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  &td  have 
been  related  in  a  various  and  contradictory  manner.  It  is 
insinilated  that  Eutropius  despatched  a  private  order  for  his 
secret  execution."  It  was  reported,  that,  in  attempting  to 
escape  from  Oasis,  he  perished  in  the  desert,  of  thirst  and  hun- 
ger ;  and  that  his  dead  body  was  found  oh  the  sands  of  Libya.*' 
It  Itaa  been  asserted,  with  more  confidence,  that  his  son  Sya- 
griuS|  after  successfully  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  agents  and 
emissaries  of  the  court,  collected  a  band  of  African  robbers ; 
that  h^  rescued  Timasins  from  tiie  place  of  his  exile ;  and  that 
both  the  fiftther  and.  the  son  disappeared  from  the  knowledge 
of  mankind."  But  the  ungratefril  Baigos,  instead  of  being 
suffered  to  possess  the  reward  of  guilt  was  soon  after  cir- 
cumvented and  destroyed,  by  the  more  powerful  villany  of  the 
minister  himself  who  retained  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  abhor 
the  instrument  of  his  own  crimes. 

The  public  hatred,  and  the  despair  of  individuals,  continu- 
ally threatened,  or  seemed  to  threaten,  the  personal  safety  of 
Eutropius ;  as  well  as.  of  the  numerous  adherents,  who  were 
attached  to  his  fortune,  and  had  been  promoted  by  his  venal 
favor.  For  their  mutual  defence,  he  contrived  the  safeguard 
of  a  law,  which  violated  every  principal  of  humanity  and 
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The  great  Oasis  was  one  of  the  spots  in  the  sands  of  Libya, 
watered  with  springs,  and  capable  of  prodacing  wheat,  barley,  and 
palm-trees.  It  was  about  three  days'  journey  from  north  to  south, 
ahout  half  a  day  in  breadth,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  five  days' 
march  to  the  west  of  Abydus,  on  the  Nile.  See  IVAnville,  Descrip- 
tion de  TE^te,  p.  18S,  187, 188.  The  barren  desert  which  encom- 
passes Oasis  ^Zosimus,  L  v.  p.  SCO)  has  suggested  the  idea  of  com- 
parative fertility,  and  even  tne  epithet  of  the  happy  uland  (Herodot 
liL  26.) 

'^  The  lino  of  Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  L  L  180, 

Marmaridis  darts  violatar  cndibns  Bammon,* 

evidently  alludes  to  his  persuasion  of  the  death  of  Timasius. 
*•  Sozomen,  L  viii  c  7.    He  speaks  from  report,  uf  nvos  ewdSftsv 
^'  Zosimus,  I  T.  p.  800.    l^et  he  seems  to  suspect  that  this  rumai 

was  spread  by  the  friends  of  Eutropius. 


*  A  fragxiieiit  of  Sonapius  confirms  this  accoant  **  Thus  having  de 
friied  this  great  penon  of  his  life-Hi  eonoch,  a  man,  a  slave,  a  consal,  a 
■dnlsfier  of  the  hed-chamber.  one  bred  in  camps."    Mai,  p.  283,  m  Niebahr. 
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)ii8iioe.'*  L  It  is  enacted,  in  the  name,  and  by  tbe  authority 
of  Arcadius,  that  all  those  who  should  conspire,  either  with 
subjects  or  with  strangers,  i^ainst  the  lives  of  any  of  Uie 
persons  whom  the  emperor  considers  as  the  members  of  his 
own  body,  shall  be  punished  with  death  and  confiscation. 
This  species  of  fictitious  and  metaphorical  treason  is  extended 
to  protect,  not  only  the  iUutirious  officers  of  the  state  and 
army,  who  were  admitted  into  the  sacred  ocmsistory,  but  like- 
wise the  principal  domestics  of  the  palace,  the  senators  of 
Constantinople,  the  military  commanders,  and  the  civil  magis- 
trates of  the  provinces;  a  vague  and  indefinite  list,  which, 
under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  included  an  obscure  and 
numerous  train  of  subordinate  ministers.  II.  This  extreme 
severity  might  perhaps  be  justified,  had  it  been  only  directed 
to  secure  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  fi-om  any  actual 
violence  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  But  the  whole  body 
of  Imperial  dependants  claimed  a  privilege,  or  rather  im- 
punity, which  screened  them,  in  the  loosest  moments  of  their 
lives,  from  the  hasty,  perhaps  the  justifiable,  resentment  of 
their  fellow-dtizens ;  and,  by  a  strange  perversion  of  the 
laws,  the  same  degree  of  guilt  and  punishment  was  applied  to 
a  private  quarrel,  and  to  a  deliberate  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor  and  the  empire.  The  edicts  of  Arcadius  most  posi- 
tively and  most  absurdly  declares,  that  in  such  cases  of 
treason,  thoughts  and  cations  ought  to  be  punished  with  equal 
severity;  th<at  the  knowledge  of  a  mischievous  intention, 
unless  it  be  instantly  revealed,  becomes  equally  criminal  with 
the  intention  itself;"   and  that  those  rash-  men,  who  shall 
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See  tbe  Theododan  Code,  L  ix.  tit  14,  ad  legem  Comeliam  de 
Sicaiiis,  hdg.  8,  and  the  Code  of  JustiDian,  L  iz.  tit.  yiii.  ad  legem 
Juliam  de  Majestate,  leg.  5.  The  alteration  of  the  title,  from  murder 
fx)  treason,  was  an  improyemeat  of  the  subtle  Tribonian.  Qodetroy, 
in  a  formal  dissertation,  which  he  has  inserted'  in  his  OommeDtary, 
illustrates  this  law  of  Arcadius,  and  explains  all  the  difficult  passages 
which  had  been  perverted  by  the  jurisconsults  of  the  darker  ageSk 
See  tom.  iii.  p.  88 — 111. 

^*  Bartolus  understands  a  simple  and  paked  consciousness,  without 
an^  sign  of  app»robation  or  concurrence.  For  this  opinion,  says  Baldus, 
he  is  now  roasting  in  hell.  For  my  own  part,  continues  the  discreet 
Heineccius,  (Element  Jur.  Civil  1  iv.  p.  411,)  I  must  approve  the 
theory  of  Bartolus;  but  in  practice  I  should  incline  to  the  sentiments 
cf  Baldus.  Yet  Bartolus  was  gravely  quoted  by  the  lawyers  of  Otf* 
diaal  Richelieu ;  and  Eutropius  was  indurectly  guilty  of  the  murder  oC 
the  virtuous  De  Thou. 
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presume  to  ai)Mt  the  pardon  of  traitors,  shall  themselves  be 
branded  with  public  and  perpetual  in&mj.  ILL  '^With 
regard  to  the  sons  of  the  traitors,'^  (continues  the  emperor,) 
"although  they  ought  to  share  the  punishment,  since  they 
will  probably  imitate  the  guilty  of  their  parents,  yet,  by  the 
special  effect  of  our  Imperial  lenity,  we  grant  them  their 
tives ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  declare  them  incapable  of 
inheriting,  either  on  the  &ther's  or  on  the  mother's  side,  or 
of  receiving  any  gift  or  legacy,  from  the  testament  either  of 
kinsmen  or  of  strangers.  Stigmatized  with  hereditary  in- 
famy, excluded  from  the  hopes  of  honors  or  fortune,  let 
them  endure  the  pangs  of  poverty  and  contempt,  till  they 
shall  consider  life  as  a  calamity,  and  death  as  a  comfort  and 
relief  In  such  words,  so  well  adapted  to  insult  the  feelings 
of  mankind,  did  the  emperor,  or  rather  his  favorite  eunuch, 
applaud  the  moderation  of  a  law,  which  transferred  the  same 
unjust  and  inhuman  penalties  to  the  children  of  all  those  who 
had  seconded,  or  who  had  not  disclosed,  their  iGctitious  con- 
spiracies. Some  of  the  noblest  regulations  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence Lave  been  suffered  to  expire;  but  this  edict,  a 
convenient  and  forcible  engine  of  ministerial  tyranny,  was 
carefully  inserted  in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian ; 
and  the  same  maxims  have  been  revived  in  modern  ages,  to 
protect  the  electors  of  Germany,  and  the  ^cardinals  of  the  church 
of  Rome.** 

Yet  these  sanguinary  laws,  which  spread  terror  among  a 
disarmed  and  dispirited  people,  were  of  too  weak  a  texture  to 
restraii^..  the  bold  enterprise  of  Tribigild'^  the  Ostrogoth. 
The  colony  of  that  warlike  nation,  which,  had  been  planted  by 
Theodosius  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Phrygia,'* 
impatiently  compared  the  slow  returns  of  laborious  husbandry 

••  Godeft*oy»  torn.  iii.  p.  89.  It  is,  however,  suspected,  that  this  law, 
lo  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  Germanic  freedom,  has  been  surrepti- 
tionsly  added  to  the  golden  bull 

'^  A  copious  and  circumstaotial  narratire  (which  he  might  have 
reserved  for  more  important  events)  is  bestowed  by  Zosimus  (L  v.  p. 
804 — 812)  on  the  revolt  of  TribigUd  and  Gainas.  See  likewise 
Socrates,  L  vi.  c.  6,  and  Sozomen,  L  viii.  c  4.  The  second  book  of 
Claudian  against  Eutropius,  is  a  fine,  though  imperfect,  piece  of  Lis* 
tory. 

"  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  1.  il  237 — 260)  very  accurately  observes, 
ttiBt  th«  ancient  name  and  nation  of  the  Phrygians  extended  very  &r 
«&  «v€vy  side,  till  their  limits  were  contracted  by  the  colonies  of  the 
Kthymans  of  Thrace,  of  the  Gi  3eks,  and  at  last  of  the  Gauls.    Hia 
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with  the  suooessfiil  rapine  ^nd  liberal  rewards  of  Alaric ;  and 
their  leader  resented,  as  a  personal  affront^  his  own  nngracions 
reception  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  A  soft  and  wealthy 
province,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was  astonished  by  the 
sonnd  cf  war ;  and  the  feithful  vassal,  who  had  been  di^ 
regarded  or  oppressed,  was  again  respected,  as  soon  as  he 
resumed  the  hostile  character  of  a  Barbarian.  The  vine- 
yards and  fruitful  fields,  between  the  rapid  Marsyas  and  the 
winding  MsBander,"  were  consumed  with  fire;  the  decayed 
walls  of  the  dtaes  crumbled  into  dust,  at  the  first  stroke  of  an 
enemy;  the  trembling  inhabitants  escaped  from  a  bloody 
massacre  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Asia  Minor  was  desolated  by  the  rebellion  of  Tribi- 
gild.  His  rapid  progress  was  checked  by  the  resistance  of 
the  peasants  ai  Pamphylia ;  and  the  Ostrogoths,  attacked  in  a 
narrow  pass,  between  the  city  of  Selgse,*^  a  deep  morass,  and 
the  craggy  clifl^  of  Mount  Taurus,  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  their  bravest  troops.  But  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  not 
daunted  by  misfortune;  and  his  army  was  continually  re- 
cruited by  swarms  of  Barbarians  and  outlaws,  who  were 
desirous  of  exerdsing  the  profession  of  robbery,  under  the 
more  honorable  names  of  war  and  conquest.  The  rumors  of 
the  success  of  Tribig^ld  might  for  some  time  be  suppressed 
by  fear,  or  disguised  by  flattery ;  yet  they  gradually  alarmed 
both  the  court  and  the  capital.  Every  misfortune  was  ex- 
aggerated in  dark  and  doubtful  hints ;  and  the  future  designs 
of  the  rebels  became  the  subject  of  anxious  conjecture. 
Whenever  Tribigild  advanced  into  the  inland  country,  the 
Romans  were  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  meditated  the  pas- 
sage of  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  invasion  of  Syria.  If  he 
descended  towards  the  sea,  they  imputed,  and  perhaps  sug- 
gested, to  the  Gothic  chief,  the  more  dangerous  project  of 
arming  a  fleet  in  the  harbors  of  Ionia,  and  of  extending  his 

"  '-"  ■■■■-_■  !■      — ^»—  ,    ■■^■■■»    m  I  I.  ■■■■■■■[^^■■■■■■»  — ^^■^■^^i^w^ 
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description  (it  257 — 272)  of  the  fertility  of  Phrygia,  and  of  £he  focr 
rivera  that  produced  gold,  is  just  find,  picturesque. 

^*  Xenophon,  Anabasig,  L  i.  p.  11, 12,  edit  Hutchinsoa  Btrabo,  Lxil 
p.  865,  edit  AmsteL  Q.  Curt.  L  ill.  a  1.  Olaudian  compares  the  Juno 
tion  of  the  Marsyas  and  M«eander  to  that  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone , 
'with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  smaller  of  the  Phrygian  rivers  is 
not  accelerated,  but  retarded,  by  the  larger. 

**  SelgsB,  a  colony  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  formerly  nnmbered 
twenty  tibousand  dtisens ;  but  in  the  age  of  Zosimus  it  was  Tcdueed 
to  a  ieo\(xi^nt  or  small  towa  See  Oellarius,  Geograph.  Antiq.  torn,  m 
|k  117. 
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depredations  along  the  maritime  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  tiie 
Nile  to  the  pc»'t  of  ConstantiDople.  The  approach  of  danger, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  Tribigild,  -who  refbsed  ^1  terms  of 
accommodation,  compelled  ^tropins  to  summon  a  council 
of  war.'*  After  claiming  for  himself  the  privilege  of  a  vete- 
ran soldier,  the  eunuch  intrusted  the  guard  of  Thrace  and  the 
Hellespont  to  Gainas  the  Goth,  and  the  command  of  the 
Asiatic  army  to  his  favorite,  Leo ;  two  generals,  who  differ* 
sntly,  but  effectually,  promoted  the  cause  of  the  rebels. 
Leo,**  who,  from  the  bdk  of  his  body,  and  the  dulness  of  his 
mind,  was  sumamed  the  Ajax  of  the  £ast,  had  deserted  his 
original  trade  of  a  woolcomber,  to  exercise,  with  much  less 
skill  and  success,  the  military  profession;  and  his  uncertain 
op^ations  were  capriciously  fiiamed  and  executed,  with  an 
ignorance  of  real  difficulties,  and  a  timorous  n^lect  of  every 
favorable  opportunity.  The  rashness  of  the  Ostrogoths  had 
jrawn  them  into  a  disadvantageous  position  between  the 
Rivers  Melas  and  Eurymedon,  where  they  were  almost  be- 
sieged by  the  peasants  of  Pamphylia;  but  the  arrival  of 
an  Imperial  army,  instead  of  completing  their  destruction, 
afforded  the  means  of  safety  and  victory.  Tribigild  sur- 
prised the  unguarded  camp  of  the  Romans,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night ;  seduced  the  faith  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Barbarian  auxiliaries,  and  dissipated,  without  much  effort,  the 
troops,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline, and  the  luxury  of  the  capital.  The  discontent  of 
Gainas,  who  had  so  boldly  contrived  and  executed  the  death 
of  Bufinus,  was  irritated  by  the  fortune  of  his  unworthy  suc- 
cessor.; he  accused  his  own  dishonorable  patience  under  the 
servile  reign  of  a  eunuch ;  and  the  ambitious  Goth  was  con- 
victed, at  least  in  the  public  opinion,  of  secretly  fomenting 
the  revest  of  Tribigild,  with  whom  he  was  connected  bv  a 
domestic,  as  well  as  by  a  national  alliance.'^     When  Gainas 

'*  The  couDciL  of  Eutropius,  in  Claudian,  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  Domitian  in  the  fourth  Sature  of  Juvenal.  The  principal  members  of 
the  former  were  juvenes  protervi  lascivique  senes ;  one  of  them  had 
been  a  cook,  a  second  a  woolcomber.  The  language  of  their  original 
profession  exposes  their  assumed  dignity ;  and  their  trifling  conversatioii 
abont  trageoies,  dancers,  Ac.,  is  made  still  more  ridiculous  by  the  imr 
portance  of  the  debate. 

*'  Clandian  (I  il  376— 461)  has  branded  him  with  infamy;  and 
Zbsiinus,  in  more  temperate  language,  confirms  his  reproaches.  It,  t. 
p.  905. 

*^  71)6  ctmspiracf/  of  Gainas  ai^  Tribigild,  which  is  attested  by  tlM 
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passed  the  Hellespont,  to  unite  under  his  standard  the  remaioi 
of  the  Asiatic  troops,  he  skilfullj  adapted  Bis  motions  to  the 
Irishes  of  the  Ostrogoths;  almndoning,  bj  his  retreat,  tlie 
oountry  which  they  desired  to  invade ;  or  fiunlitating,  bj  hk 
approach,  the  desertion  of  the  Barbanan  auxiliaries.  To  the 
Imperial  court  he  repeatedly  magnified  the  valor,  the  genius, 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  l>ibigild;  confessed  his  own 
inability  to  prosecute  the  war ;  and  extorted  the  permission  of 
negotiating  with  his  invincible  adversary.  The  conditions  of 
peace  were  dictated  by  the  haughty  rebel ;  and  the  peremptory 
demand  oi  the  head  of  Eutropius  revealed  the  author  and  the 
dedgn  of  thic  hostile  conspiracy. 

The  bold  satirist,  who  has  indulged  his  discontent  by  the 
partial  and  passionate  censure  of  the  Christian  emperors,  vio- 
lates the  dignity,  rather  than  the  truth,  of  history,  by  compar- 
ing the  son  of  Theodosiua  to  one  of  those  harmless  and  simple 
animals,  who  scarcely  feel  that  they  are  the  property  of  their 
shepherd.  Two  passions,  however,  fear  and  conjugal  affec- 
tion, awakened  the  languid  soul  of  Arcadias :  he  was  terri- 
fied by  the  threats  of  a  victorious  Barbarian ;  and  he  yielded 
to  the  tender  eloquence  of  his  wife  £udoxif^  who,  with  a  flood 
of  artifidal  tears,  presenting  her  infant  children  to  their  fiither, 
implored  his  justice  for  some  real  or  imaginary  insult,  which 
she  imputed  to  the  audacious  eunuch.'*  The  emperor's  hand 
was  directed  to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Eutropius;  the 
magic  spell,  which  during  four  years  had  bound  Uie  prince 
and  the  people,  was  instantly  dissolved ;  and  the  acclamations 
that  so  lately  hailed  the  merit  and  fortune  of  the  favorite,  were 
converted  into  the  clamors  of  the  soldiers  and  people,  who 
reproached  his  crimes,  and  pressed  his  immediate  execution. 
In  this  hour  of  distress  and  despair,  his  only  refuge  was  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church,  whose  privileges  he  had  wisely  or 
profiiuely  attempted  to  circumscribe ;  and  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  saints,  John  Chrysostom,  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  pro- 
tecting a  prostrate  minister,  whose  choice  had  raised  him  to 
the  ecclesiastical  throne  of  Constantinople.  The  archbishop, 
ascending  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  might  be  dis- 

• —-     —   ■■  '^  I  ■      ■      ■— ^-  ■■   ■   ^.  ■  ■  ■■■■■■■■■■       1^— ^-^M^I^M^M^^ 

Greek  historian,  had  not  reached  the  ears  of  Olaudian,  who  attributes 
the  revolt  of  the  Ostrogoth  to  his  own  martial  spirit,  and  the  advice 
of  his  wife. 

*•  This  anecdote,  which  Philostorgius  alone  has  preserved,  (L  xi  c.  I, 
and  Gothofred.  Dissertat.  p.  451 — 466)  is  curious  and  important ;  sines 
It  connects  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  with  the  secret  intrigues  of  th* 
palace. 
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tinctil/  seen  and  heard  by  an  innumerable  croiKd  of  e  ther  sex 
and  of  every  age,  pronounced  a  seasonable  and  pathetic  dis- 
course on  the  foi^veness  of  injuries,  and  the  instability  of 
human  greatness.  The  agonies  of  the  pale  and  affirighted 
wretdi,  who  lay  grorelling  under  the  table  of  the  altar,  ex- 
hibited a  solemn  and  instructire  spectacle;  and  the  orator, 
who  was  afterwards  accused  of  insulting  the  misfortunes  of 
Eutropius,  labored  to  excite  the  contempt,  that  he  might  as- 
suage the  fury,  of  the  people.**  The  powers  of  humanity,  of 
superstition,  and  of  eloquence,  prevailed.  Tlie  empress  Eu- 
doxia  was  restrained  by  her  own  prejudices,  or  by  those  o^ 
her  subjects,  from  violating  the  sanctuary  of  the  church ;  ancf 
Eutropius  was  tempted  to  capitulate,  by  the  milder  arts  of 
persuasion,  and  by  an  oath,  that  his  life  should  be  spared.** 
Careless  of  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign,  the  new  ministers  of 
the  palace  immediately  published  an  edict  to  declare,  that  his 
late  &vorite  had  disgraced  the  names  of  consul  and  patrician, 
to  abolish  his  statues,  to  confiscate  his  wealth,  and  to  inflict  a 
perpetual  exile  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus.*^  A  despicable  and 
decrepit  eunuch  could  no  longer  alarm  the  fears  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  nor  was  he  capable  of  enjoying  what  yet  remained,  the 
comforts  of  peace,  of  solitude,  and  of  a  happy  climate.  But 
their  implacable  revenge  still  envied  him  the  last  moments  of 
a  miserable  life,  and  Eutropius  had  no  sooner  touched  the 

'*  See  the  Hmnily  of  OliryBOstom,  torn,  iil  p.  881 — 886,  of  which  tho 
ex>rdiiim  is  particmarly  betratafuL  Socratee,  L  yi  c  0.  Sosomen, 
L  riii  c.  7.  MontfaQ90ii  (m  his  Life  of  Ohxysostom,  torn.  ziii.  p.  135) 
too  hastily  supposes  that  Tribigild  was  actually  in  Constantinople ;  and 
that  he  commanded  the  soldiers  who  were  ordered  to  seize  Eutropius 
Eyen  Claudian,  a  Pagan  poet^  (preefat  ad  L 11.  in  Eutrop  27,)  has  men 
tioned  the  flight  of  the  eunuch  to  the  sanctuary. 

BappHdterqiie  piss  hmnilis  proftratnt  ad  ans, 
Mitigafc  iratas  voce  tremente  nonia, 

*®  Ohrjsostom,  in  another  homily,  (tom.  iil  p  886,)  affects  to  de- 
clare that  Eutropius  would  not  haye  been  taken,  had  he  not  deserted 
tho  church.  Zosimus,  (L  y.  p  318,)  on  the  contrary,  pretends,  that  his 
enemies  forced  him  {^apn&aat^T€s  a^rdv)  from  the  sanetuary.  Yet  the 
promise  is  an  eridence  of  some  treaty ;  and  the  strong  assurance  of 
Claudian,  (Prafiit  ad  L  iL  46,) 

Bed  tamen  ezemplo  non  feriera  tao, 

loar  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  some  promise. 

'"^  Cod.  Theod  1.  ix.  tit  xl  leg.  14.  The  date  of  that  law  (Jaa  17, 
A.  D.  899)  is  erroneous  and  corrupt ;  since  the  fall  of  Eutropius  ooialcl 
Bot  happen  till  the  antumn  of  the  same  year.  See  Tillemont,  Hist  dw 
Emperenrs,  tom.  v.  p.  780. 
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ihores  of  pypros^  than  he  wm  hastily  recalled.  The  vain  hope 
^  eltuliogy  by  a  change  ci  place,  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  en< 
^ed  the  empross  to  transfer  the  scene  €i  his  trial  and  ezecn* 
Aon  from  Constantinc^le  to  the  adjacent  suburb  of  Ohalcedon« 
rhe  consul  Aurelian  pronounced  the  sentence ;  and  the  mo- 
tires,  of  that  sentence  expose  the  jurisprudence  <^  a  despotic 
govemment.  The  crimes  which  Eutropius  had  committed 
against  the  people  might  have  justified  his  death ;  but  he  was 
found  guilty  of  harnessing  to  his  chariot  the  mered  smimAk^ 
who,  from  their  breed  or  color,  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
emperor  alone/' 

While  this  domestic  revolution  was  transacted,  Gainas'* 
openlj  revolted  from  his  alle^ance ;  united  his  Ibroes  at  Thy- 
atira  in  Lydia,  with  those  of  IWbigild ;  and  still  maintained  his 
superior  ascendant  over  the  rebellious  leader  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
The  confederate  armies  advanced,  without  resistance,  to  the' 
straits  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus ;  and  Arcadius  was 
instructed  to  prevent  the  loss  of  his  Asiatic  dominions,  by  re- 
signing his  authority  and  his  person  to  the  Mth  of  the  Barba- 
rians. The  church  of  the  holy  martyr  Euphemia,  situate  on  a 
lofty  eminence  near  Chalcekion,'*  was  chosen  for  the  place  of 
the  interview*  Gainas  bowed  with  reverence  at  the  feet  of 
the  emperor,  whilst  he  required  the  sacrifice  of  Aurelian  and 
Satufninus,  two  ministers  of  consular  rank ;  and  their  naked 
necks  were  exposed,  by  the  haughty  rebel,  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  till  he  condescended  to  grant  them  a  precarious  and 
disgraceful  respite.  The  Goths,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  were  immediately  transported  from  Asia  into 
Europe ;  and  their  victorious  chief,  who  accepted  the  title  of 
master?general  of  the  Eoman  armies,  soon  filled  Constanti- 
nople with  his  troops,  and  distributed  among  his  dependants 
the  honors  and  rewards  of  the-  empire.  In  his  early  youth, 
Gainas  had  passed  the  Danube  as  a  suppliant  and  a  fugitive : 


"  Zoeimtis,  1.  v.  p.  813.    FhHostorgius,  L  zL  a  6. 

'*  Zosimus,  L  y.  p.  813 — 823,)  Socrates,  (L  "ri.  <x  4,)  So2omeo, 
(L  yiil  c.  4,)  and  Theodoret,  (1.  y.  c.  32,  33,)  represeat,  tnough  witih 
some  various  circumstances,  the  conspiracy,  defeat,  and  death  of 
Gainas. 

'*  *Oa(as  Ej0i7^faf  ftapr^iovf  is  the  ezpresaion  of  Zosimas  himself 
n.  V.  i>.  814,)  who  inadvertently  uste  the  fashioiiabld  haaguAge  of  the 
Ohriatianii.  Evagrius  describes  (L  iL  c.  3)  the  atuatioo^  ardbitecture^ 
rilics,  and  mirac&s,  of  that  celebrated  churdi,  in  which  the  general 
eoundl  of  Ohalcedon  was  afterwards  held. 
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elevation  had  been  the  work  of  valor  and  fortune ;  and  hk 
indiscreet  or  perfidious  conduct  was  the  cause,  of  his  rapia 
downfall.  Notwithstanding  the  vig(»ous  opposition  of  the 
archbishop,  he  importunately  claimed  for  his  A.rian  sectaries 
the  possession  of  a  peculiar  church ;  and  the  pride  of  the 
Catholics  was  offended  by  the  public  toleration  of  heresy.'* 
Every  quarter  of  Constantinople  was  filled  with  tumult  and 
disorder;  and  the  Barbarians  gazed  with  such  ardor  on  the 
rich  shops  of  the  jewellers,  and  the  tables  of  the  bankers, 
which  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  that  it  was  judged 
prudent  to  renxyve  those  dangerous  temptations  from  their 
light.  They  resented  the  injurious  precaution ;  and  some 
alarming  attempts  were  made,  during  the  night,  to  attack  aind 
destroy  with,  fire  the  Imperial  palace.'*  In  this  state  of  mu- 
tual and  suspicious  hosti&ty,  the  guards  and  the  people  of 
Constantinople  shut  the  gates,  and  rose  in  arms  to  prevent  or 
to  punish  tl^.oonspiracy  of  the  Goths.  During  the  absence  of 
Cbinas,  his. iroopfi' were  surprised  and  oppressed;  seven  thou* 
sand  Barbarians  perished  in  this  bloody  massacre.  In  the 
fury  of  the  pursuit,  the  Catholics  uncovered  the  rooi^  and  con- 
tinued to  throw  down  flaming  logs  of  wood,  till  they  over- 
whelmed their  adversaries,  who  had  retreated  to  the  church 
or  conventicle  of  the  Arians.  Gainas  was  either  innocent  of 
the  design,  or  too  confident  of  hia  success ;  he  was  astonished 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  flower  of  his  army  had  been  inglo- 
riously  destroyed;  that  he  himself  was  declared  a  public 
enemy ;  and  &at  his  countryman,  Fravitta,  a  brave  and  loyal 
confederate,  had  assumed  the  management  of  the  war  by  sea 
and  land.  The  enterprises  of  the  rebel,  against  the  cities  of 
Thrace,  were  encountered  by  a  firm  and  well-ordered  de- 
fence ;  his  hungry  soldiers  were  soon  reduced  to  the  grass 
that  grew  on  £e  margin  of  the  fortifications ;  and  Gainas, 
who  vainly  regretted  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Asia,  embraced 
A  desperate  resolution  of  fonnng  the  passage  of  Uie  Helles* 


**  The  pious  remonstrances  of  Chrysostom,  which  do  not  ap|pear  in 
his  own  writings,  are  strongly  urged  by  Theodoret;  bat  his  insinua- 
tion, ^at  they  were  snoeessful,  is  disproved  by  fticts.  Tillemont 
(Htot  des  Empereurs,  torn.  y.  p.  883)  has  discovered  that  the  em< 
peror,  to  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  Guaas^  was  obliged  to 
melt  the  plate  of  the  churdi  of  the  apostles. 

**  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  wno  sometimes  guide,  and  some- 
limes  foUow,  the  public  opinion,  most  confidently  assert^  that  .the  pslaos 
of  Oonstantinodle  was  guarded  by  legions  of  angels. 

▼OL.  III. — r 
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pout  He  was  destitute  of  iresseU ;  but  the  ivoods  of  IIib 
Chenonesiis  affinded  mateiials  Ibr  nib,  and  his  intrepid  Bar- 
barians did  not  refuse  to  trust  themseWes  to  the  waves.  Bat 
Fraritta  attentiYely  watched  the  progress  of  their  undertakiiig. 
As  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  imddle  of  the  stream,  the 
fioman  galleys,^  impelled  by  the  full  force  of  otas,  of  the 
cmrent,  and  ii  a  fiiYorable  wind,  nished  finrwaids  in  compact 
order,  and  with  irresistible  weight ;  and  the  Hellespant  was 
coveted  with  the  fragments  of  the  Grothic  shipwreck.  After 
the  destruction  of  his  hopes,  and  the  loss  of  many  thousands 
of  his  bravest  soldiers,  Gainas,  who  could  no  longer  aspire  to 
govern  or  to  subdue  the  Bomans,  determined  to  resume  the 
independence  of  a  savage  life.  A  hgfat  and  active  body  of 
Barbarian  horse,  disengaged  from  their  infantry  and  baggage, 
might  perform  in  eight  or  ten  days  a  march  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Danube  ;^  the  garrisMu  oi 
that  important  finmtier  had  been  gradually  annihilated ;  the 
river,  in  the  month  of  December,  would  be  deeply  hozaa ; 
and  the  unbounded  prospect  of  Scythia  was  ^pflmd  to  the 
ambition  of  Gainas.  Tfaiis  design  was  secretly  communicated 
to  the  national  troops,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  fortnnes 
of  their  leader ;  and  before  the  ngnal  of  departure  was  given, 
a  great  number  of  provincial  auxiliaries,  whom  he  suspected 
of  an  attachment  to  their  native  country,  were  perfidiously 
massacred.  The  Gbths  advanced,  by  rapid  marches,  through 
the  plains  of  Thrace  ;  and  they  were  soon  delivered  from  the 
fear  of  a  pursuit,  by  the  vanity  of  Fravitta,*  who,  instead  of 

*^  ZosmiiiB  (1.  T.  p.  819^  mentions  these  galleys  by  the  name  ui 
ZUmrniant,  and  obeeryee  that  they  were  as  swift  rwitbout  explaining 
the  difference  between  them)  as  me  yessek  with  nfty  oars ;  but  that 
they  were  far  inferior  in  speed  to  the  triremeSf  which  had  been  long 
disused.  Yet  he  reasonably  concludes,  from  the  testimony  of  Polyb- 
ius,  that  gallejrs  of  a  still  larger  sise  had  been  oonstnicted  in  the 
Punio  wars.  Sinoe  the  e8tablishm«oti)f  the  Roman  empire  oyer  the 
Mediterranean,  the  useless  art  of  building  huge  ships  of  war  had  pro- 
bably been  neglected,  and  at  length  forgotten. 

>"  OhiahuU  (Travels,  p  61—68, 72—76)  proceeded  from  Gallipoli, 
through  Hadiiaaople  to  the  Danube,  in  about  fifteen  days.  He  was  is 
the  train  of  an  English  ambassador,  whose  baggage  consisted  of  seyenty- 
one  wagons.  That  learned  trayeller  has  the  merit  of  tracing  a  curious 
and  unfrequented  routes 

*  Frayltta.  according  to  Zosimus,  though  a  Pagan,  receiyed  the  honors 
of  the  oonsulate.    Zosim,  y.  c.  20.    On  Fravitta,  see  a  yery  mipetfoot  true 
ment  of  Eunapius.    Miu,  ii.  290,  in  Niebuhr,  92.~M. 
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extiDguiftbiiig  the  war,  haalened  to  enjoy  the  popular  applatuM, 
afid  to  aasume  the  peaceful  honois  of  the  eonsulahip.  But  a 
hmadakAe  aUj  appeared  in  anne  to  ▼iadieate  the  majesty  of 
the  empire,  and  to  guard  the  peace  and  liherty  of  Scythia.^' 
The  Buperbr  foroes  df  Uldin,  king  of  the  Hans,  opposed  the 
pogreas  of  Gaiuas ;  a  hostile  wad  rmned  oouutry  ptt^ifaited 
tilS  retreat;  he  disdained  to  capitulate;  and  after  repeatedly 
attempting  to  cut  his  way  throngk  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  slain,  wiUi  his  desperate  followers,  in  the  field  of  batUe. 
Eleven  days  isfter  the  naval  victory  of  the  Hellespont,  the 
bead  of  Qatnas,  the  inestimal^e  gift  of  tlie  conqueror,  was  re- 
ceived at  Constantinople  with  the  most  liberal  expressions  of 
gmtitude ;  and  the  publio  deliverance  was  celebrated  by  fes- 
tivals  and  Ulaminationa.  The  triumphs  of  Arcactius  became 
the  subject  of  epic  p^ms  ;^  and  the  monarch,  no  longer  ef- 
preiased  by  any  hostile  terrors,  resigned  himself  to  the  mild  and 
absolute  dominion  of  bis  wife,  the  fair  and  artful  £ud<»da, 
who  haa^sullied  her  fiame  by  the  persecutioo  of  8t  John 
Chryaoetom* 

^ter  the  death  of  th6  indolent  Kectarius^  the  successor  of 
Gregory  Naaiansen,  the  church  of  CoDsteatinople  was  di»- 
tra^ted  by  the  amlntion  of  rival  candidates,  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  aolidt,  with  gold  or  flattery,  the  suffrage  of  the 
people,  or  of  the  fiivorite*  On  this  occasion  Eutrojnus  seems 
to  have  defviated  from  his  ordinary  maxims;  and  his  uncor- 
rupted  judgment  was  deteitnined  only  1^  the  superior  merit 
of  a  stranger.  In  a  late  journey  into  due  East,  he  had  admired 
the  sermons  of  John,  a  native  and  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
whose  name  has  been  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Chrys- 
ostom,  or  the  Goldea  Moutb/^  A  private  order  was  despatched 
, 1 

••  The  narrative  of  Zosimus,  wlio  actually  leads  Gainas  beyond  the 
Danube,  must  be  corrected  by  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  aud  Soxo- 
men,  that  he  was  killed  in  Thrace;  and  by  the  precise  and  authentic 
dates  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  Paschal,. Chronicle,  p.  807.  The  naval 
victory  of  the  Hellespont  is  fixed  to  the  month  Apellsus,  the  tenth 
of  the  Calends  of  January,  (December  23 ;)  the  head  of  Gainas  was 
brou^t  to  Constantinople  the  third  of  the  nones  of  January,  (January 
8,)  in  the  month  Audynsens. 

^  Euseblus  Scholasticus  acquired  much  fame  by  his  poem  on  tho 
Gothic  war,  in  which  he  had  served.  Near  forty  y<»rs  afterwards, 
Ammonius  recited  another  poem  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  Theodosius.    See  Socrates,  L  vl  c  6. 

**  The  sixth  book  of  Socrates,  the  eighth  of  Sozomen,  and  the  fiftt 
of  Tboodoret.  a/ford  curious  and  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of 
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to  die  goTemor  of  Syria ;  and  as  the  people  might  be  imwiO- 
ing  to  resign  their  ferorite  pfeach«r,  he  wastnmspotted^  with 
speed  and  seececf  in  m  poet-ohariot,  from  Antioch  to  GoDstsn- 
tino|de.  The  nnanimom  and  nnsolidted  consent  of  the  oooii, 
the  deigj,  and  the  peo{de,  ratified  the  choice  of  the  mmisler; 
and,  bodi  as  a  sabt  and  as  an  orator,  the  new  archbishop  snr- 
passed  the  sai^oine  espectatioiis  of  the  pabUc.  Bom  of  a 
noble  and  opnlent  ftmilf ,  in  the  capital  of  ^yria,  Ghiysostom 
had  been  educated,  bj  the  care  of  a  tender  mother,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  most  ddUnl  mastem.  He  studied  die  art  of 
rhetoric  in  the  school  of  libanins ;  and  that  eekbratod  sophist, 
who  soon  discovered  the  talents  of  his  disciple,  ingenuously 
confessed  that  John  would  hare  deserved  to  succeed  him,  had 
he  not  been  stolen  away  by  the  Christiaiis.  His  piety  soon 
iisposed  him  to  reeeive  the  sacrament  of  baptism ;  to  renounce 
ihe  luceatiTe  and  honorable  profession  of  the  law;  and  to 
bury  himself  in  the  adjacent  desert,  where  he  subdued  the 
lusts  of'  the  flesh  by  an  austere  penance  of  six  years.  His 
infirmities  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  society  of  mankind ; 
and  the  authority  of  Meletius  devoted  his  talents  to  the  service 
of  the  church :  but  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  and  afterwards 
on  the  arehiepisoopal  throne,  Chrysostom  still  persevered  in 
the  practioe  of  the  monastic  virtues.  The  ample  revenues, 
which  his  predecessors  had  consumed  in  pomp  and  luxury,  he 
dir^endy  applied  to  the  establishment  of  hospitals';  and  the 
multitudes,  who  were  snppoited  by  his  charity,  |»«ferped  die 
eloquent  and  edifyiig  discourses  of  their  archbidliop  to  the 
amusements  of  the  theatre  or  die  cirous.    The  monmnents 

John  Chrysostom.  Besides  those  general  falBioHans,  I  have  taken  for 
my  guides  the  four  principal  hio^phers  of  the  saint  1.  The  author 
of  a  partial  and  passionate  Ymdication  of  the  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, composed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  imder  the  name 
of  his  zealous  partisan,  PaHadius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  (Tillemont, 
M^m.  Eccl^.  torn,  xi  p.  500—^533.)  It  is  inserted  among  the  works 
of  Chrysostom.  tom.  ziii.  p.  1 — 9<\  edit  Hontbucon.  2.  The  mod- 
erate Erasmus,  (tom.  iil  epist  mcl,  p.  1331 — 1847,  edit  Lugd  Bat) 
His  vivacity  and  good  sense  were  his  own ;  his  errors,  in  the  unculti- 
vated state  of  ecdesiasiical  antiquity,  were  almost  inevitable.  3.  The 
learned  Tillemont,  (M^m.  Ecclesiastiques,  tom.  xl  p.  1 — 405,  54*7-— 
626,  <&a  <^,)  who  compiles  ihe  lives  of  the  saints  with  incredible  pa- 
tience and  religious  accuracy.  He  has  minutely  searched  the  volu- 
minous works  of  Chrysostom  himself  4.  Father  Montfauoon,  who 
has  perused  those  works  with  the  curious  diligence  of  an  editor,  dis- 
lovered  several  new  homilies,  and  again  reviewed  and  composed  tht 
Lifs  of  Chrysostom,  (Opera  Chrysostom.  iom.  xiiL  p.  91 — 177.) 
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of  that  eloqiuenoQ,  yhich  was  adouied  near  tweiitj  jeai»  at 
Antiooh  and  CoQstantiQopley  have  been  carefully  preaerred; 
and  the  poa^eosioQ  of  near  oae  thousand  aennons^  or  homilies^ 
has  aotborized  the  critics^*  of  suoeeediag  timed  to  appreciaW 
the  geniune  merit  of  Ghi^rsostom.  They  unammoiisly  i^tribute 
to  the  GhrktiaQ  orator  the  free  con^oand  of  aa  eii^ant  auc 
copioitt  language;  the  judgment  tot  conceal  the  advimtagei 
which  lie  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  rhetoric  and  phiks 
cphy;  an  ineKhau0tible  fund  of  metaphors  and  fiimilitiides 
of  idi^  and  imagesi  to  vary  and  iUustrate  the  moat  fiimiliat 
topics;  the  hi^py  art  of  engaging  the  passions  in  the  service 
of  virtue ;  and  of  exposing  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  turpitads^ 
of  vice,  almost  with  the  truth  and  spirit  of  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. 

The  pastoral  labors  of  the  arishbisbop  of  Const4ntino|Kla 
{»ovoked^  and  gradually,  wiited  i^nst  him,  two  sorts  of 
enemies ;  the  aspiring  ckrgy,  who  envied .  his  success,  and.  the 
cbstinaija  sinners,  who  were  offended  by  his  reproof.  When 
Ghiysdstom  thundered^  from,  the  pulpit  of  Bt*  Serbia,  againat 
the  degeneracy  of  the  Christians,  his  shafb  were  spent  among 
the  crowd,  without  wounding,  or  ev^en  markings  toe  character 
of  any  individuaL  When  he  declaimed  agamst .  the  peculiar 
vices  of  the  rich,  poverty  might  obtain  a  transient  consolation 
from  his  invectives;  but. the  guilty  were  still  sheitered  by 
their  nuQ^rs;  and  the  replroadbi  itself  was  (^gnified  by  some 
ideas  of  superiority  and  enjoyment.  But  as  the  pyramid  rose 
towards  the  snmmit^  it  insensibly  dimini^bed  to  a  point;  and 
the  magistrates,  the  ministers,  the  favorite  eunuchs,  the  Jadies 
of  the  court,*'  the  empress  Eudojua  herself  had  a  much 

*'  As  I  am  tdmMi  a  stranger  to  the  volaminous  sennoDa  of  Ohrysos- 
torn,  I  have  given  my  confidence  to  the  two  most  judicioos  and  mod- 
erate of  the  ecclesiastical  critics,  Erasmus  (tom.  iii.  p.  1344)  and 
Dapin,  (SSblioth^ne  Eod/teiastiqiie,  torn,  iil  p.  88:)  yet  Uie  good 
iatte  of  the  former  is  sometimeB  vitiated  by  an  ezceasive  1oy0  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  tiie  gooa  sense  of  the  latter  is  always  restrained  by  pru 
dentifll  consideraiioDs. 

**  The  females  of  Oonstantinople  dbiinguished  themselves  by  their 
enmity  or  their  attachment  to  ChrysostonL  Three  noble  and  opuleol 
^iradow%  Marsa,  Oastiida,  and  Eugraphia,  w«re  the  leaders  of  the  per- 
secution, (Pallad  Diailog.  torn.  xiiL  p.  14.)  It  was  impossible  that 
they  shoidd  Ibrgive  a  preacher  who  reproached  their  affectation  te 
ooDceal,  by  the  ornaments  of  dress,  theur  age  and  ugliness,  (FSallad- 
p.  97.)  Olympias,  by  equal  seal,  displayed  in  a  more  pious  csMS% 
bs ebUined  the  title  of  samt  See  memiont,  M4m.  Eed^  iom^i 
p.  416—440. 
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taiger  share  of  gaili  to  divide  among  a  sniaUer  proportion  of 
driminals.  The  personal  applications  of  the  audience  wem 
anticipated,  or  oonfinned,  by  the  testimonj  of  their  own  con- 
science ;  and  the  intrepid  preacher  assumed  the  dangwotis 
right  of  exposing  both  the  oflfonce  and  the  offender  to»the 
pnblio  abhofvence.  Hie  secret  resentment  of  the  court 
cneoaraged  th«  discontent  of  the  deigy  and  monks  ci  Gon« 
stanlinople,  who  were  too  hastilj  reformed  by  the  fervent  seal 
of  their  ardibishop.  He  had  condemned,  from  the  pulpit,  the 
domestic  females  of  the  clei^  of  Constantinople,  who,  under 
the  name  of  servants,  or  sisters,  afforded  a  perpetual  o<icasion 
aiiher  of  sin  or  of  scandal  Hie  silent  and  solitary  ascetics, 
who  had  seduded  themselves  from  the  world,  were  entitled 
to  the  warmest  approbation  of  Chrysostom  ;  but  he  despised 
and  stigmatized,  as  the  disgratoe  of  their  holy  profession, 
the  crowd  of  degenerate  monks,  who,  fiK>m  some  unworthy 
motives  of  pleasure  or  profit,  so  frequently  infested  th^  streets 
of  the  capital.  To  the  voice  of  persuasion,  the  archbishop 
was  obliged  to  add  the  terrors  of  authority ;  and  his  ardor,  in 
the  eierelse  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  was  not  always 
exempt  from  passion ;  nor  was  it  always  guided  by  prudence. 
Ghrjrsostom  was  naturally  of  a  choleric  disposition.^  Although 
he  struggled,  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  to  love 
his  private  enemies,  he  indulged  himself  in  the  privilege  of 
hating  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  church ;  and  his  senti- 
ments were  iometimes  delivered  with  too  mudi  energy  of 
countenance  and  expresnon.  He  still  maintained,  from  some 
considerations  of  health  or  abstinence,  his  former  habits  of 
taking  his  repasts  alone ;  and  this  inhospitable  custom,^*  which 
his  enemies  imputed  to  pride,  contributed,  at  least,  to  nourish 
the  infirmity  of  a  morose  and  unsocial  humor.    Separated 

^  Sosomen,  and  more  especially  Socrates,  have  defined  the  real 
character  of  Ohrysoetom  with  a  temperate  and  impartial  fivedom, 
very  offensiye  to  his  blind  adnurera  Tfaoee  historians  lived  in  the 
next  generation,  when  party  violence  was  abated,  and  had  conversed 
with  many  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  virtoes  and  imper- 
isetions  of  tne  saint 

^  PalladiiB  (torn.  ziii.  p.  40,  Ag»)  ve^  serioosly  defends  the  arch- 
bishop. 1.  He  never  tasted  Wine.  2.  The  weakness  of  his  stomach 
required  a  peculiar  diet  S,  Business,  or  study,  cr  devotion,  offceo 
kept  him  fiwting  tiU  sunset    4^  He  detested  the  noise  and  levi^of 

rial  dinners.    6.  He  saved  the  expense  lor  the  nse  of  the  pooi; 
Be  was  apprehensive,  in  a  capital  like  Oonstantiuiyle,  of  the  mrf 
and  reproach  of  partial  invitations. 
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from  that  ^miliar  intercourse,  which  facilitates  the  knowledge 
and  the  despatch  of  business,  he  reposed  an  unsuspecting 
confidence  in  his  deacon  Serapion;  and  seldom  applied  hia 
speculative  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  the  particular 
^laracter,  either  of  his  dependants,  or  of  his  equals,  Con- 
.icious  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  perhaps  of  the 
iuperioritj  of  his  genius,  the  archbishop  of  Constantinople 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  city,  that  he  might 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  pastoral  labors ;  and  the  conduct 
which  the  promne  imputed  to  an  ambitious  motive,  appeared 
to  Chrysostom  himself  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  and  indispen- 
sable duty.  In  his  visitation  through  the  Asiatic  provinces,  he 
deposed  thirteen  bishops  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia;  and  indis- 
creetly declared  that  a  deep  corruption  of  simony  and  licen- 
tiousness had  infected  the  whole  episcopal  order/'  If  those 
bishops  were  innocent,  such  a  rash  and  unjust  condemnation 
must  excite  a  well-grounded  discontent.  If  they  were  guilty, 
the  numerous  associates  of  their  guilt  would  soon  discover 
that  their  own  safety  depended  on  the  ruin  of  the  avcbbishop ; 
whom  they  studied  to  represent  as  the  tyrant  of  the  Eastern 
church. 

This  ecclesiastical  conspiracy  was  managed  by  Theophilus,^' 
archbishop  of  Alexandria,  an  active  and  ambitious  prelatei 
who  displayed  tiie  fruits  of  rapine  in  monuments  of  ostenta- 
tion. His  national  dislike  to  the  rising  greatness  of  a  city 
which  degraded  him  from  the  second  to  the  third  rank  in  th 
Christian  world,  was  exasperated  by  some  personal  dispute, 
with  Chrysostom  himself.*'  By  the  private  invitation  of  the 
empress,  Theophilus  landed  at  Constantinople  with  a  stou 
body  of  E^ptian  mariners,  to  encounter  the  populace ;  and 
a  train  of  dependent  bishops,  to  secure,  by  their  voices,  the 

majority  of  a  synod.      The  synod*'   was  convened  in  the 

^ 

^*  Chrysostom  declares  his  free  opinion  (torn.  iz.  horn,  iil  in  Act 
ApostoL  p.  29)  that  the  number  of  bishops,  who  might  be  saved,  bore 
a  very  small  {Mt>poriion  to  those  who  would  be  damaed. 

*''  See  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eocl^s.  torn,  xl  p.  441—500. 

*^  I  have  purposely  omitted  the  controversy  which  arose  among 
the  monks  of  Egypt,  concemiDg  Origenism  and  Anthropomorphism ; 
the  dissimulation  and  ^-iolenoe  of  Theophilus ;  his  artful  manngement 
^  the  simplicity  of  Epiphanios ;  the  persecution  and  flight  of  the 
lon^,  or  ia&^  brothers ;  the  ambiguous  support  which  they  received  at 
Constantinople  from  Chrysostom,  dice.  <fec 

^  Photius  (p.  63 — 60)  has  preserved  the  original  acts  of  the  synod 
•f  ^  (^k;  woich  destroys  the  false  assertion,  that  Chrysostom 
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suburb  of  Chaloedon,  sumaiDed  the  Oak,  wheie  Rofinus  bad 
erected  a  stately  church  and  monasteiy ;  and  their  proceed* 
higs  were  continued  during  fourteen  days,  or  sessions.  A 
bishop  and  a  deacon  accused  the  archbbhop  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  but  the  frivolous  or  improbable  nature  of  the  fortynseven 
articles  which  they  presented  against  him,  may  justly  be  con- 
ridei«d  as  a  &ir  and  unexceptional  panegyric  Four  soooe^ 
81  ve  summons  were  signified  to  Chiysostom;  but  he  still 
refused  to  trust  either  luis  person  or  his  reputation  in  the  hands 
of  his  implacable  enemies,  who,  prudently  decKning  the  exam- 
ination of  any  particular  charges,  condemned  his  contuma- 
dous  disobedience,  and  hastily  pronounced  a  sentence  of  dep- 
osition. The  synod  of  the  Oak  immediately  addressed  the 
emperor  to  ratify  and  execute  their  judgment,  and  charitably 
insinuated,  that  the  penalties  of  treason  might  be  inflicted  on 
the  audacious  preacher,  who  had  reviled,  under  the  name  of 
Jezebel,  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself.  The  archbishop  was 
rudely  arrested,  and  conducted  through  the  dty,  by  one  of  the 
Imperial  messengers,  who  landed  him,  after  a  short  naviga- 
tion, near  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine ;  from  whence,  before 
the  expiration  of  two  days,  he  was  gloriously  recalled. 

The  first  astonishment  of  his  foithful  people  had  been 
mute  and  passive :  they  suddenly  rose  with  unanimous  and 
irresistible  fury.  Theophilus  escaped,  but  the  promiscuous 
crowd  6f  monks  and  Egyptian  mariners  was  slaughtered 
without  pity  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople.**  A  seasonable 
earthquake  justified  the  interposition  of  Heaven;  the  torrent 
of  sedition  rolled  forwards  to  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and  the 
empress,  agitated  by  fear  or  remorse,  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  Arcadius,  and  confessed  that  the  public  safety  could  be 
purchased  only  by  the  restoration  of  Chrysostom.    The  Bos- 

condemned  bj  no  more  than  thirty-six  bishops,  of  whom  twenty-nine 
were  Egyptians.  Forty-five  bishops  subscribed  his  senteDoe.  See 
Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccles.  torn,  zl  p.  595.* 

^'^  Palladius  owns  (p.  80)  that  if  the  people  of  Constantinople  had 
found  Theophilus,  they  would  certainly  liave  thrown  him  into  the  sea. 
SfKU-ates  mentions  (L  vi.  c.  17)  a  battle  between  the  mob  and  the 
sailors  of  Alexandria,  in  which  many  wouDds  were  given,  and  some 


lAsyoy  5;^Xoi/  iiraYaYi<f6at  6civos, 


•  TUIemont  argues  strongly  for  the  number  of  thirty-six.— M 
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phcMTUs  was  covered  with  iimumerable  vessels;  the  Bhonas  of 
Europe  and  Asia  were  profusely  illuminated ;  and  the  accl»> 
mations  of  a  victorious  people  accompanied,  from  the  port  to 
the  cathedral,  the  triumph  of  the  archbishop ;  who,  too  easily, 
consented  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  before  his 
sentence  had  been  l^;aUy  reveised  by  ihe  authmty  of  an 
ecclesiastical  synod.  Ignorant,  or  careless,  of  the  impending 
danger,  Chrysostom  indulged  his  zeal,  or  perhaps  his  resent- 
ment ;  decl^med  with  peculiar  aspelrity  against  female  vices ; 
aaid  condenmed  the  pro&ne  honors  wh^.were  addresised, 
almo^  in  the  precincts  of  St  Sophia,  to  the  statue  of  die 
empress.  His  imprudeace  tempted  his  enemies  to  indame 
the  haughty  8pii:it  of  Eudoxia,  by  reporting,  orp^haps  invit- 
ing, the  .&mous  exordium  of  a  sermon,  ^  Herodias  is  again 
fiinous;  Heiodias  again  dances;  she  once  moie  requires  the 
head  of  John;''  m  insolent  allusi^m,  which,  as  a  woman  and 
a  sovereign,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  foigive/^  .  The  short 
interval  of  a  perfidious  truce,  was. employed  to  concert  more 
effectual  measures  Ibr  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  arebr 
bishop.  A  numerous  council  of  the  Eastern  prelates,  who 
were  guided  from  a.  distance  by  Uie  advice  of  Theophilus, 
coiufirmed  th^  validity^  without  examining  the  justice,  of  the 
forma:  senteince;  aod  a  detachment  of  Barbariaa  troops  was 
introduced  into  die  dty,  to  suppress  the  emotions  dT  tna  peo* 
pie.  On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  the  solemn  administiation  (^ 
baptism  was  rudely  iBtermpted  by  the  soldiersi,  who  alarmed 
the  modesty  of  the  naked  catechuihens,  and  violated,  by  their 
presence,  the  awful  mysteriea  of  the  Christian  worship.  Aisa- 
cius  occupied  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  and  the  archiepisoopal 
throne.  The  Catholics  jetreatedto  the  baths  of  Constantino, 
and  afterwards  to  the  fields ;  where  they  were  still  pursued 
and  insulted  by  the  guards,  the  bishops,  and  the  magistrates 
Ihe  &tal  day  of  the  seoood  and  final  ei^  of  Chiysoston 
was  mailed  by  the  conflagratioa  of  the  cathedral,  of  the 
senate-house,  and  of  the  adjacent  buildings ;  and  this  calamity 
waa  imputed,  without  proo^  but  not  without  probability,  to 
the  despair  of  a  persecuted  motion.** 

*'  See  Socrates,  L  yI  c.  18r  Socomen,  L  tuL  e.  80.  Zorimns  (I  v. 
9,  824^  82'7)  mentioiM,  in  gaaeral  temoo,  his  iBTetliYes  against  Eudoxia 
ik9  hoBHly,  which  begins  with  tiidee  famoas  words,  is  rejected  as 
tpuiMM.  JfontCMwaii,  torn,  ziil  p.  151.  TffleBMsit  M^m.  BocKa 
lom.ZLp.e08. 

**  Wo  might  naturally  ezp€fct  such  a  charge  from  ZoumxA,  (I  v.  pk 
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Gieexo  might  claim  some  merit,  if  his  volnntaiy  honish^ 
ment  preserved  the  jjeaee  of  the  republic;**  hot  the  sab- 
missioD  of  Chrysoetom  was  the  mdispenbaUe  dutj  of  a  Chrn- 
tian  and  a  subject  Instead  of  listening  to  his  humble 
prajer,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  reside  at  Gyziccis,  or 
Nioomedia,  the  infleziUe  empress  assigned  for  his  exile  the 
remote  and  desolate  town  of  Gucnsus,  among  the  ridges  of 
Mount  Taums,  in  the  Lesser  Armenia.  A  secret  hc^  was 
entertained,  that  the  archbiriiop  might  perish  in  a  diflkult 
and  dangerooB  march  of  serenly  dajs,  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, through  the  provinces  of  Asia  MincMr^  where  h^  was 
continually  thrsatened  by  th<8  hostile  attadcs  of  the  Isaurians^ 
and  the  more  implacable  fory  of  the  monks.  Yet  Chiysos- 
torn-  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of  his  confinement;  and 
the  tiiiee  yean  whidi  he  spent  at  Oucusus,  and  the  neighbor- 
mg  town  of  Aiabissns^  were  the  last  and  most  glorious  of 
his  life.  Hlft  character  was  conseienited  by  absence  and  per- 
secution; the  faults  of  his  adminifttration  were  no  longer 
remembered;  but  every  tongue  r^)eated  tiie  praises  of  his 
genius  and  virtue:  and  the  respectnii  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  was  fixed  on  a  desert  spot  amoi^  the  mountains 
of  Taurus.  From  that  scditude  the  archbishop,  whose  active 
mind  was  invigorated  by  misfertunes,  maintained  a  strict  and 
freq[uent  correspondence**  with  the  most  distant  provinces; 
exhorted  the  separate  congregation  of  his  fidthfiil  adherents 
to  persevere  in  their  allegiance ;  urged  the  destruction  of  the 
temples  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the 
Isle  of  Oypms;  extended  his  pastoral  care  to  the  missions  of 
Persia  and  Scythia;  negotiated,  by  his  ambassadon^  witii  the 
Boman  pontiff  and  the  emperor  Honorius ;  and  boldly  ap- 
pealed, m>m  a  partial  synod,  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  a 
free  and  general  coundL  The  mind  of  the  illustrious  exile 
was  still  independent;  bat  his  captive  body  was  closed  to 
Uie  revenge   of  the  opipresaocs,  who  continued  to  abuse  the 

921  v)  bat  it  i»  remarkable  enough,  tiiat  it  should  be  confirmed  by 
Socrates,  (L  vi  c,  18,)  and  the  l^ucfaal  Ghromde,  (p.  807.) 

**  He  displays  those  specious  motiyes  (Post  Reditmn,  c.  13,  14)  in 
the  laogiiage  of  an  orator  imd  a  peliticiaa. 

**  Two  bpMlred  fnd  lbr|^-two  of  the  epistles  of  Ohrysostoai  are 
still  extant*  (Opeva^.tom.  iii.  p^  iigfMTSe.)  They  Jre  acfdreased  to  a 
freat  varietj  of  pef8op%  and  show  a  firmaess  of  nind  mnchmmioff 

to  that  of  Cicero  in  his  exile.    The  fourteenth  epistle  — '^' ' — 

aarfaiive  of  the  clangers  of  bis  jonmey. 
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name  and  authonty  of  Arcadius.**  An  ordet  was  despatched 
for  the  instant  removal  of  Chrysostom  to -the  extreme  desert 
of  Pityus :  and  his  guards  so  fiiithfully  obeyed  their  cruel 
instructions,  that,  before  he  reached  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euz- 
ine,  he  expired  at  Comana,  in  Pontus,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age.  The  succeeding  generation  acknowledged  his  inno- 
cence and  merit.  The  archbishops  of  the  East,  who  might 
blush  that  their  predecessors  had  been  the  enemies  of  Chrys- 
ostom, were  gradually  disposed,  by  the  firmness  of  the  Ro- 
man ponti£^  to  restore  the  honors  of  that  venerable  name.** 
At  the  pious  solidtatton  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Constan- 
tinople, his  relics,  thirty  years  after  his  death,  were  trans- 
ported from  their  obscure  sepulchre  to  the  royal  city.**  The 
emperor  Theodoeius  advanced  to  receive  them  as  far  as 
Chaloedon ;  and,  fiiUing  prostrate  on  the  coffin,  implored,  in 
the  name  of  his  guilty  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,  the  for- 
giveness of  the  injured  saint** 

Yet  a  reasonable  doubt  may  be  entertained,  whether  any 
stain  of  hereditary  guilt  could  be  derived  from  Arcadius  to 
his  successor.  Eudoxia  was  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
who  indulged  her  passions,  and  despised  her  husband ;  Count 


'**  After  the  exile  of  Chrysoe  torn,  Theopbilus  published  an  eiiormotu 
and  horrible  vohune  against  him,  in  which  he  perpetually  repeats  the 
polite  expresaions  of  hoBtem  humanitatis,  sacruegorum  pidndpem, 
immundum  dfemonem;  be  affirms,  that  John  Chiysostom  nad  deUy- 
ered  his  soul  to  be  adulterated  by  the  devil ;  and  wishes  that  some 
farther 'pumshment,  adequate  ^if  possible)  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
crimes,  may  be  inflicted  on  him.  St  Jerom,  at  the  request  of  his 
Aieod  Theophilus,  translated  this  edifying  performance  from  Greek 
into  Latin.  See  Facondiu  Hermian.  Defens.  pro  iil  OapituL  L  vL  c.  C 
published  by  Sirmond.    Opera,  torn,  ii  p.  595,  59S,  597. 

**  His  name  was  inserted  by  his  successor  Atticus  in  the  Dyptics  of 
Ihe  church  of  Constantinople,  A  D.  418.  Ten  years  afterwards  he 
iras  revered  as  a  saint  Oyril,  who  inherited  the  place,  and  the  pas- 
uons,  of  his  undo  Theoj^us,  yielded  with  much  reluctance.  See 
Pacond.  Hermtan.  L  4^  a  1.  TiUemont^  M6m.  Eocl6s.  tom.  xiv. 
p.  277—283. 

*^  Socrates,  1.  vil  e.  45.  Tlieodoret,  L  v.  c.  86.  This  event  recon- 
ciled the  Joannites,  who  had  hith^io  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
niccessors.  During  his  lifetime,  the  Joannites  were  respected,  by  the 
Catholics,  as  the  true  and  orthodox  communion  of  Constantinople, 
rheir  obstinacy  gradually  drove  them  to  the  brink  of  schism. 

**  Aoeording  to  some  accounts,  (Baronios,  Aanal.  Eodes.  A.  D.  4S8, 
Kb.  9, 10,)  the  emperor  was  forced  to  send  a  letter  of  invitation  and 
ixeiMM^  belore  the  Dody  of  tiie  oeremonioiis  aaint  ooold  be  moved  from 
^Somalia. 
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John  enjoyed,  at  least,  the  familiar  confidence  of  the  empress ; 
and  the  public  named  him  as  the  real  fiither  of  Theodosins 
the  younger.**  The  birth  of  a  son  was  accepted,  however, 
by  the  pious  husband,  as  an  event  the  most  fortunate  and 
honorable  to  himself,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  Eastern  world : 
and  the  royal  in£mt^  ov  an  unprecedented  fiivor,  was  invested 
with  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Augustus.  In  less  than  four 
years  afterwards,  Eudoxia,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  was 
destroyed  by  the  consequences  of  a  miscarriage;  and  this 
untimely  death  confounded  the  prophe<y  of  a  holy  bishop,** 
who,  amidst  the  universal  joy,  had  ventured  to  foretell,  that 
she  should  beh(dd  the  long  and  auspicious  reign  of  her  glo- 
rious son.  The  Catholics  applauded  the  justice  of  Heaven, 
which  avenged  the  persecution  of  St  Chrysostom ;  and  per- 
haps the  emperor  was  the  only  person .  who  sincerely 
bewailed  the  loss  of  the  haughty  and  rapacsous  Eudoxia. 
Such  a  domestic  misfortune  afflicted  him  more  deeply  than 
the  public  calamities  of  the  East;*^  the  licentious  excursions, 
from  Pontus  to  Palestine,  of  the  Isautian  robbers,  whose  im- 
punity accused  the  weakness  of  the  government;  and  the 
earthquakes,  the  conflagrations,  the  famine,  and  the  flights  of 
locusts,**  which  the  popular  discontent  was  equally  disposed 
to  attribute  to  the  incapacity  of  the  monarch.  At  length,  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  (if  we  may 
abuse  that  word)  of  thirteen  years,  three  months,  and 
fifteen  days,  Arcadius  expired  in  the  palace  of  Constantino- 
ple.   It  is  impossible  to  delineate  his  character;  since,  in  a 

**  Zosimus,  I  y.  p  815.  The  chastify  of  an  empress  shocdd  not  be 
impeached  without  producing  ft  witness;  but  it  is  asiomshiDg,  thftt 
the  witness  shotdd  write  and  live  under  a  prince  i^iose  legitimacy 
he  dared  to  attack.  We  must  suppose  that  his  historr  was  a  party 
libel,  privately  read  and  circulated  by  the  Pagans,  mfiemont  (Hist 
des  Empereurs,  torn.  v.  p.  782)  is  not  averse  to  hnnd  the  reputation 
of  Eudoxia. 

*^  Porphyry  of  Gaza.  His  zeal  was  transported  by  the  order  which 
he  had  obtained  for  the  destruction  of  eight  Pa^an  temples  of  that 
dty.  See  the  curious  details  of  his  life,  (Baromus,  A.  B.  401,  Na 
17—51,)  originally  written  in  Greek,  or  perhaps  in  Syriac,  by  a  monk; 
one  of  his  favorite  deacons. 

'^  Philostorg.  1.  zl  c.  8,  and  Godefror,  Disaertat.  p.  467. 

*'  Jerom  (tom.  yI  p.  78,  76)  describes,  in  lively  colors,  the  r^jlaf 
and  destructive  maroi  of  the  locusts,  which  spread  a  dark  cloud, 
between  heaven  and  earth,  over  the  land  of  Palestine.  Seasonable 
winds  scattered  them,  partly  into  the  Dead  Sea,  and  partly  into  Hm 
Ifediterranean. 
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period  very  copiously  furnislied  with  historical  materials,  it  h« 
not  been  possible  to  remark  one  action  that  properly  belongs  to 
the  son  of  the  great  Theodosins. 

The  historian  Procopius**  has  indeed  illuminated  the  mind 
of  the  dying  emperor  with  a  ray  of  human  prudence,  or 
celestial  wisdom.  Arcadius  considered,  with  anxious  fore- 
ught)  the  helpless  condition  of  his  son  Theodosius,  who  was 
n?  more  than  seyen  years  of  age,  the  dangerous  Actions  of 
amiBOTity,  and  the  aspiring  spirit  of  Jezd^erd,  the  Persian 
monarch.  Instead  of  tempting  the  allegiance  of  an  ambi 
tious  subject,  by  the  participation  of  supreme  power,  he 
boldly  appealed  to  the  magnanimity  of  a  king ;  and  placed, 
by  a  solemn  testament,  the  sc^tre  of  the  East  in  the  hands 
of  Jezdegerd  himself.  The  royal  guardian  accepted  and 
discharged  this  honorable  trust  with  unexampled  fidelity ;  and 
the  in&ncy  of  Theodosius  was  protected  by  the  arms  and 
councils  of  Persia.  Such  is  the  singular  narrative  of  Proco- 
pius  ;  and  his .  veradty  is  not  disputed  by  Agathias,^  while 
he  presumes  to  dissent  from  his  judgment,  and  to  arraign  the 
wisdom  of  a  Christian  emperor,  who,  so  rashly,  though  sc 
fortunately,  committed  his  9on  and  his  dominions  to  the 
unknown  faith  of  a  stranger,  a  rival,  and  a  heathen.  At  the 
distance  of  (me  hundred  and  fifty  years,  this  political  question 
might  be  debated  in  the  coiut  of  Justinian ;  but  a  prudent 
historian  will  refuse  to  examine  iSoQ  propriety^  till  he  has  ascer- 
tained the  truths  of  the  testunent  of  Arcadius.  As  it  stands 
without  a  parallel  in  .the  history  of  the  world,  we  may  justly 
require,  that  it  should  be  attested  by  the  positive  and  unani- 
mous evidence  of  contemporaries.  The  strange  novelty  of  the 
event,  which  excites  our  distrust,  must  have  attracted  their 
notice ;  and  their  universal  silence  annihilates  the  vain  tradition 
of  the  succeeding  age. 

The  maxims  of  Boman  jurisprudence,  if  ihffj  could  fairly 


••  Procopiu8,  de  Bell.  Persic  L  i  c  2,  p.  8,  edit  Louvre. 

^  Agatnias,  1.  iv.  p.  136, 187.  AlUiough  he  confesses  the  prevalence 
of  the  tradition,  he  asserts,  that  Procopius  was  the  first  who  had  com- 
mitted it  to  writing.  Tillemont  (Hist,  des  Ihnperenrs,  torn.  vL  p.  SO*?) 
argues  verv  sensibly  on  the^  merits  of  this  fable.  His  criticism  was 
not  warpea  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority :  both  Procopius  and  Aga 
ihias  are  half  Pagans.* 

*  See  St.  Martin's  article  on  Jezdegerd  In  the  Biographie  Univefwlle  4b 
KUefaaad.— M. 
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be  tnuHfened  from  privifte  property  to  public  dcMiiiiikm, 
muM  bare  ad}iidged  to  tbe  emperor  Honorios  tbe  guaidim* 
ship  of  his  nepbew,  till  be  bad  attained,  at  least^  the  loor- 
teeath  year  of  big  age.  But  the  weakneBs  of  Honoriiis,  and 
the  calamitieB  of  bis  reign,  disqualified  him  from  proaeootii]^ 
this  natond  daim ;  and  sneb  was  the  absolnte  separation 
of  the  two  monarebies;  both  in  interest  and  afiection,  that 
Constantinople  would  have  obeyed,  with  less  reluctanee, 
the  oiders  oi  the  Persian,  than  those  of  the  Italian,  court 
Under  a  prince  whose  weakness  is  ^sguised  by  the  external 
signs  of  manhood  and  discretioo,  tbe  most  worthkn  fiivorites 
may  seoietly  di^te  the  empune  of  the  palace ;  and  dictate 
to  submissive  provinces  the  commands  of  a  master,  whom 
they  direct  and  despise.  But  the  ministers  of  a  child,  who 
is  incapable  of  arming  them  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal 
name,  must  acquiro  and  exercise  an  independent  auth<Mrity. 
Tbe  great  oflScers  of  the  state  and  army,  who  bad  been 
appoinfid  beforo  the  death  of  Arcadius,  formed  an  aristoeracy, 
which  might  have  inspired  them  with  the  idea  of  a  free  ropub- 
lie;  and  the  government  of  the  Eastern  em^we  was  fortu- 
nately assumed  by  the  prefect  Anthemius,**  who  obtained,  by 
bis  superior  abilities,  a  lasting  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
bis  equals.  Tbe  safety  of  ue  young  emperor  proved  tbe 
merit  and  integrity  of  Anthemius ;  and  his  prudent  firmness 
sustained  the  force  and  reputation  of  an  infant  reign.  Uldin, 
with  a  formidable  host  of  Barbarians,  was  encamped  in  tbe 
heart  of  Thrace ;  be  proudly  rejected  all  terms  of  accommo- 
dation ;  and,  pointing  to  the  rising  sun,  declared  to  tbe  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  that  tbe  course  of  that  planet  should  alone 
terminate  tbe  conquest  of  the  Huns.  But  the  desertion  of  his 
confederates,  who  were  privately  convinced  of  tbe  justice 
and  liberality  of  the  Imperial  ministers,  obliged  Uldin  to 
repass  the  Danube :  tbe  tribe  of  the  Scyrri,  which  composed 
his  rear-guard,  was  almost  extirpated;  and  many  thousand 
captives  were  dispersed  to  cultivate,  with  servile  labor,  the 


*  Socrates,  L  vil  c.  1.  Anthemias  was  the  grandson  of  Fhi]ip> 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Constaotius,  and  the  grandiktfaer  of  the  emperor 
^themius.  After  his  return  from  the  Persian  embassy,  he  was 
appointed  consul  and  Praetorian  prefect  of  the  East^  in  the  year  406 ; 
and  held  the  prefecture  about  ten  years.  See  his  honors  and  praises 
in  Oodafroy,  Ood,  Theod  tom.  vi  pi  850.  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Ea^ 
tsm.  vi  p  1,  Ac. 
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Mda  of  Aua."  In  the  midst  of  the  public  triumph,  Con- 
stsntmopie  was  protected  by  a  strong  enclosure  of  new  and 
more  extensive  mils ;  the  same  vigilant  care  was  am>lied  to 
restore  the  fortifications  of  the  Lljrian  cities ;  and  a  plan  was 
judiciously  conceived,  which,  in  the  space  of  seven  years,  would 
have  secured  the  c(Mnmand  of  the  Danube,  by  establishing  on 
that  river  a  perpetual  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  armed 
vessels.'^ 

But  the.  Romans  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  the  au* 
ihority  of  a  monareh,  that  the  firsts  even  among  the  females, 
of  the  Imperial  fiuouly,  who  dispkyed  any  courage  or  capap 
dty,  was  permitted  to  ascend  the  vacant  Uirone  of  Theodosius. 
fiis  sister  Pulcheria,**  who  was  only  two  years  older  than  him- 
seif,  received,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  title  of  Auffusta  ;  and 
though  her  £ikvor  might  be  sometimes  clouded  by  caprice  or 
intrigue,  she  continued  to  govern  the  Eastern  empire  near 
forty  yean;  during  the  long  minority  of  her  broker,  and 
«fler  his  .death,  in  her  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  Mareian, 
her  nominal  husband.  From  a  motive  either  of  prudence  or 
lehgion,  she  embraced  a  life  of  celibacy ;  and  notwithstand- 
mg  some  aspersions  on  the  chastity  of  Pulcheria,**  this  resolu- 
tion, whidi  she  communicated  to  her  sisters  Arcadia  and 
Manna,  was  celebrated  by  the  Christian  world,  as  the  sublime 
effort  of  hercHc  piety.  In  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  the  three  daughters  of  Aicadius^*  dedicated  their  vir- 
ginity to  God ;  and  the  obligation  of  their  solemn  vow  was 

**  Sosomen,  L  ix.  c  6.  He  saw  some  Scyrri  at  work  near  Mount 
Olympus,  in  Bithynia,  and  cherished  the  vain  hope  that  those  captiyes 
were  the  last  «f  the  nation. 

"  Cod.Theodl.vatitxylLzv.titiW.4e. 

"  Soaomen  has  filled  three  chapters  wiui  a  magnificent  panegyrie 
#f  Polcheria,  (L  iz.  &  1,  2,  8 ;)  and  Tillemont  (M^moires  Eccles.  torn, 
xv.  p.  171 — 184)  has  dedicated  a  separate  article  to  the  honor  of  St 
Pokheria,  virg^  and  empress.* 

^  Soidafl,  (Ezcerpta,  p.  68,  m  Script  Bysant.)  pretends,  on  the  credit 
«f  the  Nestoruns,  that  Pcdcheria  was  ezasperatea  against  their  founder, 
because  he  censored  her  connection  with  the  beantifhl  Paulmns,  and 
her  incest  with  her  brother  TheodoainB. 

**  See  DocaiM^,  FamiL  Byzantia  p  70.  FhicdUa,  the  eldest  dangh* 
Car,  mther  died  before  Arcadius,  or,  if  the  lived  till  the  year  431, 
fMaroeOia  Ohroa,)  some  deliBct  of  mind  or  body  must  have  ezdnded 
licr  from  the  honors  of  her  rank. 

*  The  |i*^i«fw  Evnoiui  gi^ei  a  frigfatfol  pkstnre  of  the  TentDty  aai 
|ifi^  «f  the  ooart  cf  Pulobwia.    Fnga.  Bnaap.  In  Mai,  &  ««,  la 
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inscribed  on  a  tablet  of  gold  and  gems ;  vhicli  they  publkfy 
offered  in  the  great  church  of  Constantmoiple.  Their  palaoa 
was  converted  into  a  monastery ;  and  all  males,  except  the 
guides  of  their  conscience,  the  saints  who  had  forgotten 
Sie  distinction  of  sexes,  were  scrupulously  excluded  from  the 
holy  threshold.  Fulcheria,  her  two  sisters,  and  a  chosen  train 
of  favorite  damsels,  formed  a  religious  community:  they 
renounced  the  vanity  of  dress ;  interrupted,  by  frequent  fruts, 
Iheir  simple  and  frugal  diet ;  allotted  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  works  of  embroidery ;  and  devoted  several  hours  <^  the  day 
and  night  to  the  exercises  of  prayer  and  psiedmody.  The 
piety  of  a  Christian  virgin  was  adorned  by  the  zeal  uid  Hberal- 
ity  of  an  empress.  Ecclesiastical  history  describes  the  splendid 
churches,  which  w^e  built  at  the  expense  of  Fulcheria,  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  East ;  her  charitable  foundations  for  the 
benefit  of  strangers  and  the  poor ;  the  am]:de  donations  which 
she  assigned  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  monastic  socie- 
ties ;  and  the  active  severity  with  which  she  labored  to  sup- 
press the  opposite  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.  Such 
virtues  were  supposed  to  deserve  the  peculiar  frm>r  of  the 
Deity :  and  the  relics  of  martyrs,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
future  events,  were  communicated  in  visions  and  rev^tions  to 
the  Imperial  sainl"  Yet  the  devotion  of  Fulcheria  never 
diverted  her  inde&tigable  attention  from  temporal  afi^rs ;  and 
she  alone,  among  all  the  descendants  of  the  great  Theodosiua, 
appears  to  have  inherited  any  share  of  his  manly  spirit  and 
abilities.  The  elegant  and  familiar  use  which  she  had  ac- 
quired, both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  was  readily 
applied  to  the  various  occasions  of  speaking  or  writing,  on 
public  business;  her  deliberations  were  maturely  weighed; 
her  actions  were  prompt  and  decisive ;  and,  while  she  moved, 
without  noise  or  ostentation,  the  wheel  of  government,  she 
discreetly  attributed  to  the  genius  of  the  emperor  the  long 
tranquillity  of  his  reign.    In  the  last  years  of  his  peaceful 

^^  She  was  admomshed,  by  repeated  dreama,  of  the  place  where 
the  relics  of  the  forty  martyrs  had  been  buried  The  ground  had  suo- 
cessively  belonged  to  the  house  and  garden  of  a  woman  of  Oonstanti 
nople,  to  a  monastery  of  Maoedoniaa  monks,  and  to  a  chiirdi  of  St 
Thyrsus,  erected  by  OsBsarius,  who  was  consul  A.  D.  897 ;  and  the 
memory  of  the  rebcs  was  almost  obliterated.  Kotwithstanding  the 
charitable  wishes  of  Dr.  Jortin,  (Remarks,  torn.  iv.  p.  234,)  it  is  not 
eaey  to  acquit  Polcheria  of  some  share  in  the  pious  fraud;  n^ehtmist 
have  been  tWAacted  when  she  was  more  than  five-aad-tlHrty  ytm 
•Cage. 
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life,  Europe  was  indeed  afflicted  by  the  arms  of  Attiia;  but 
tbe  more  extensive  provinces  of  Asia  ^11  continued  to  enjoj 
a  profound  and  p^manent  repose.  Theodosius  the  younger 
was  never  reduced  to  the  disgraceful  necessity  of  encountering 
and  punishing  a  rebellious  subject :  and  since  we  cannot  ap< 
plaud  the  vigor,  some  praise  may  be  due  to  the  mildness  and 
prosperity,  of  the.  administration  of  Pulcheria. 

The  Roman  world  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education 
of  its  master.  A  regular  course  of  study  and  exercise  waa 
judiciously  instituted;  of  the  miUtary  exeicises  of  riding,  and 
shooting  with  the  bow;  of  the  liberal  studies  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy :  the  most  skilful  masters  of  the  East 
ambitiously  solicited  the  attention  of  their  royal  pupil ;  and 
several  noble  youths  were  introduced  into  ibe.  pakoe,  to  ani- 
mate his  diligence  by  Uie  emulation  of  friendship.  Pulcheria 
alone  discharged  the  important  task  of  instructing  her  brother 
in  the  arts  of  government ;  but  her  precepts  may  countenance 
some  suspicions  of  the  extent  of  her  capacity,  or  of  the  purity 
of  her  intentions.  She  tau^t  him  to  maintain  a  grave  and 
majestic  deportment ;  to  walk,  to  hold  his  robes,  to  seat  him- 
self on  his  throne,  in  a  manner  wc^hy  of  a  great  prince ;  to 
abstain  from  laught^ ;  to  listen  with  condescension ;  to  return 
suital^e  answers ;  to  assume,  by  turns,  a  serious  or  a  placid 
countenance :  in  a  word,  to  represent  with  grace  and  dignity 
the  external  figure  of  a  Roman  emperor.  But  Theodosius** 
was  never  excited  to  support  the  weight  and  gloiy  of  an  illus- 
trious name :  and,  instead  of  aspiring  to  support  his  ancestors, 
he  degenerated  (\i  we  may  presume  to  measure  the  degrees 
of  incapadty)  below  the  weakness  of  his  &ther  and  his  unde. 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  had  been  assisted  by  the  guardian 
care  of  a  parent,  whose  lessons  were  enforced  by  his  author- 
ity and  example.    But  the  unfortunate  prince,  who  is  born 

^'  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  ecdesiasticiil 
cistarians,  who  in  general  bear  so  dose  a  resemblance.  Sozomen  (I  ix. 
c,  1)  ascribes  to  Pulcheria  the  government  of  the  empire,  and  the 
education  of  her  brother,  whom  he  scarcely  condescends  to  praise. 
Socratos,  though  he  affectedly  disclaims  all  hopes  of  favor  or  fame^ 
composes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  emperor,  and  cautiously  sup- 
presses the  merits  of  his  sister,  (L  vil  a  22,  42.)  Philoetorgius  (L  xu. 
e.  7)  expresses  the  influence  of  Pulcheria  in  gentle  and  eourtly  Ian 

gliage,  ras  PaaiXiKOK  (rnfutcjoeis  imipeTovitivri  koI  Suv&6vov<ra.     Suidas  (£iX- 

cerpt  {i.  53)  gives  a  true  character  of  Theodosius ;  and  I  have  followed 
the  exiunple  of  TiUemont  (torn,  vl  p.  25)  in  borrowing  nome  airoksi 
from  the  modem  Qreeks. 
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m  the  purple,  most  remain  a  strainer  to  the  Toioe  of  truth; 
md  the  son  of  Arcadins  was  condcnined  to  pass  his  perpetual 
mhnej  encompassed  onlj  hj  a  servile  train  of  women  and 
ennocha.  The  ample  l^nre  which  he  acquired  by^n^leet- 
ing  the  essential  duties  of  his  lugh  offiee,  was  fitted  by  idle 
amusements  and  unprofitable  stu&s.  Hunting  was  die  onlj 
active  pursuit  thai  could  tempt  him  bejbnd  the  limits  of  tfa^ 

eee;  but  he  most  assiduonsly  labored,  sometimes  bj  the 
t  of  a  midnight  lamp,  in  the  medianic  occupations  of  paint- 
ing and  carving ;  and  the  elegance  with  whi<^  he  transcribed 
religious  books  entitled  the  Roman  emperor  to  the  singuMr 
epithet  of  CaUiffrapheMj  or  a  fm  writer.  Separated  firom  the 
world  by  an  impenetrable  veil,  Theodosius  trusted  the  persow 
whom  he^-loved;  he  loved  those  who  were  accustomed  U 
amuse  and  flatter  his  indolence;  and  as  he  never  perused  the 
pikers  thai  were  presented  for  the  royal  signature,  the  acts 
of  injustice  the  most  repugnant  to  his  character  were  fie- 
quendy  perpetrated  in  his  name.  The  emperor  himself  was 
^laote,  temperate,  liberal,  and  merdful;  but  these  qualities, 
which  can  only  deserve  the  name  of  virtues  when  they  are 
supported  by  courage  and  regulated  by  discretion,  were  sel- 
dom beneficial,  and  they  sometimes  proved  mischievous,  ix^ 
mankind.  His  mind,  enervated  by  a  royal  education,  was 
oppressed  and  degraded  by  abject  superstition :  he  fasted,  he 
sung  psalms,  he  blindly  accepted  the  miracles  and  doctrines 
with  which  his  faith  was  continually  nourished.  Theodosius 
devoutly  worshipped  the  dead  and  living  saints  of  the  Catholic 
church;  and  he  once  refused  to  eat,  till  an  insolent  monk, 
who  bad  cast  an  excommunication  on  bis  sovereign,  conde- 
scended to  heal  the  spiritual  wound  which  he  had  inflicted.*' 

The  story  of  a  fair  and  virtuous  maiden,  exalted  from  a 
private  condition  to  the  Imperial  throne,  might  be  deemed  an 
mcredible  romance,  if  such  a  romance  had  not  been  verified 
in  the  marriage  of  Theodosius.    The  celebrated  Atbenais* 

ii  I \m^^—^  III.!. I  II  II  III  II 

'•  Theodoret,  L  ▼.  c.  87.  The  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  one  of  the  first 
men  of  Ills  age  for  his  learning  and  piety,  applauds  the  obedience  of 
Thetxlofiius  to  the  divine  lnws. 

**  Socrates  (1.  vil  c.  21)  mentions  her  name,  (Athcnais,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  sophist,)  her  baptism,  marria^  and 
poetical  genius.  The  most  ancient  account  of  her  history  is  m  John 
Malala  (part  il  p.  20,  21,  edit.  Venet  1743)  and  in  the  Paschal  Chron- 
Mr*,  (p.  811,  812.)  Those  authors  had  probably  seen  original  pictores 
if  the  empress  Eudocia.  The  modern  Greeks,  Skmaras,  Oedrenua, 
4c.,  have  displayed  the  love,  rather  than  the  talent,  of  fiction.    Fhna 
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was  educated  oy  her  fiitlier  Leontius  in  the  religioii  and 
sciences  of  the  Greeks ;  and  so  advantageous  was  the  q>inicdi 
which  the  Athenian  philosopher  entertained  of  his  oontempo* 
raries,  that  he  divided  his  patrimony  between  his  two  sons, 
bequeathing  to  his  daughter  a  small  legacy  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  in  the  Hvely  confidence  that  her  beauty  and 
merit  would  be  a  sufficient  portion.  The  jealousy  and  avarice 
of  her  brothers  soon  compelled  Athenais  to  seek  a  refuge  at 
Constantinople;  and,  with  some  hopes,  either  of  justice  or 
fiivor,  to  throw  herself  at  t^e  feet  of  Palcheria.  That  saga^ 
dous  princess  listened  to  her  eloquent  complaint ;  and  secretly 
destined  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius  for  the 
Aiture  wife  of  the  emperor  of  the  East,  who  had  now  attained 
Hho  twentieth  year  of- his  age.  She  easily  excited  the  curi 
osity  of  her  brother,  by  an  interesting  picture  of  the  charms 
of  Athenais ;  large  eyes,  a  well-proportioned  nose,  a  fair  com" 
plexion,  golden  locks,  a  slender  person,  a  graceful  demeanor, 
an  understanding  improved  by  stady,  and  a  virtue  tried  by 
distress.  Theodosius,  concealed  behind  a  curtain  in  the 
apartment  of  his  sister,  was  permitted  to  behold  the  Athenian 
virgin :  the  modest  youth  immediately  declared  his  pure  and 
honorable  love ;  and  the  royal  nuptials  were  celebrated  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  Athenais, 
who  was  easily  persuaded  to  renounce  the  errors  of  Paganism, 
received  at  her  baptism  the  Christian  name  of  Eudocia;  but 
like  cautious  Pulcheria  withheld  the  title  of  Augusta,  till  the 
wife  of  Theodosius  had  approved  her  fruitfulness  by  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  who  espoused,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  the 
emperor  of  the  West  The  brothers  of  Eudocia  obeyed,  with 
some  anxiety,  her  Imperial  summons ;  but  as  she  could  easily 
forgive  their  unfortunate  unkindness,  she  indulged  the  tender* 
ness,  or  perhaps  the  vanity,  of  a  sister,  by  promoting  them  to 
the  rank  of  consuls  and  pnefects.  In  the  luxury  of  the 
palace,  she  still  cultivated  those  ingenuous  arts  which  had 
contributed  to  her  greatness ;  and  wisely  dedicated  her  talents 
to  the  honor  of  religion,  and  of  her  husband.  Eudocia  com- 
posed a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old 
Testamenty  and  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah; 
a  cento  of  the  verses  of  Honier,  applied  to  the  life  and  mira^ 


Vieephonis,  inieed,  I  have  ventured  to  nasume  her  age.  Tin  writat 
fk  a  romanoe  would  not  have  imagined,  that  Athenais  was  near  twenty- 
•Iglit  years  eld  when  she  inflamed  the  heart  of  a  young  eraperei; 
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cUb  of  Christ,  the  l^end  of  St  Cyprian,  and  a  panegyric  os 
ihe  Persian  victories  of  Theodoeins ;  and  her  writings,  which 
were  applauded  by  a  servile  and  saperstitious  age,  have  not 
been  disdained  by  the  candor  of  impartial  critidsm.**  The 
fondness  of  the  emperor  was  not  abated  by  time  and  posses- 
sion ;  and  Eadocia,  after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  was 
permitted  to  dischai^e  her  grateful  vows  by  a  solemn  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem.  Her  ostentatious  progress  through,  the 
East  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christian 
humility ;  she  pronounced,  from  a  throne  of  gold  and  gems^ 
an  eloquent  oration  to  the  senate  of  Antioch,  declared  her 
royal  intention  of  enlarging  the  walls  of  the  city,  bestowed  a 
donative  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  restc«6  Uie  public 
baths,  and  aco^ted  the  statues,  which  w^:e  decreed  by  the 
gratitude  of  Antioch.  In  the  Holy  Land,  her  alms  and  pious 
foundations  exceeded  the  munificence  of  the  great  Helena, 
and  though  the  public  treasury  might  be  impoverished  by 
this  excessive  liberality,  she  enjoyed  the  conscious  satbfaction 
of  returning  to  Constantinople  with  the  chains  of  St  Peter, 
the  right  arm  of  St  Stephen,  and  an  undoubted  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  painted  by  St  Luke.^'  But  this  pilgrimage  was  the 
hisl  term  of  the  glories  of  Eudocia.  Satiated  with  empty 
pomp,  and  unmindful,  perhaps,  of  her  obligations  to  Pulcheria, 
she  ambitiously  aspired  to  the  government  of  the  Eastern 
empire;  the  palace  was  distracted  by  female  discord;  but 
Uie  victory  was  at  last  dedded,  by  the  superior  ascendant  of 
the  sister  of  Theodosius.  The  execution  of  Paulinus,  master 
of  the  offices,  and  the  disgrace  of  Cyrus,  Prsetorian  prs&fect 
of  the  East,  convinced  the  pubUc  that  the  &vor  of  Eudocia 
was  insuffident  to  protect  her  most  £uthful  friends;  and  the 
uncommon  beauty  of  Paulinus  encouraged  the  secret  rumor, 
that  his  guilt  was  that  of  a  successful  lover.^^    As  soon  as  the 

**  Socrates,  L  vil  &  21,  PhotlQs»  pL  413 — 420.  The  Homario  cento 
ia  still  extant^  mid  has  been  repeatedly  printed ;  but  the  daim  ot 
Eudocia  to  that  insipid  performance  is  disputed  by  the  critics.  See 
Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Grsec.  tona.  i.  p.  357.  Tlie  Tonia,  a  miscellaneous 
dictionary  of  history  and  fable,  was  compiled  by  another  empress  of 
the  name  of  Eudocia,  who  lived  in  ihe  eleventh  century^  and  the.  work 
is  still  extant  in  manuscript. 

"**  Baronius  ( Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  438,  439)  is  copious  and  florid . 
bnt  he  is  accused  of  placing  tlie  lies  of  different  ages  on  the  same  level 
•f  authenticity. 

^  In  this  short  view  of  the  disgrace  of  Eudocia,  I  have  imitated 
lae  caation  of  Evagpriua  (I  I  c  21)  and  Count  MarceUinyfl^  (in  Chro^ 
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empress  perceived  that  the  affedaon  of  Theodosius  was  irre- 
trievablj  lost,  she  requested  the  permission  of  retiring  to  the 
distant  solitude  of  Jemsalem.  She  obtained  her  request ;  but 
the  jealousy  nf  Theodosius,  or  the  vindictive  bpirit  of  Pulcheria, 
pursued  her  in  her  last  retreat ;  and  Satuminus,  count  of  the 
domestics,  was  directed  to  punish  with  death  two  ecclesiastics, 
her  most  fiiroped  servants.  Endocia  instantly  revenged  them 
oy  the  assassination  of  the  count ;  the  furious  passions  which 
she  indii^ed  on'  this  suspicious  occasion,  seemed  to  justify  tho 
sereritj  df  Theodosius ;  and  the  empress,  ignominiously  strip- 
ped of  the  honors  of  her  rank,'*  was  disgraced,  perhaps  un- 
TBstly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  remainder  of  the  life  of 
Eudoda,  about  sixteen  years,  was  spent  in  exile  and  devotion ; 
and  the  approach  of  age,  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  misfbiv 
tunes  of  her  only  daughter,  who  was  led  a  captive  from  Rome 
to  Carthage,  and  the  society  of  the  Holy  Monks  of  Palestine, 
insensibly  confirmed  the  religious  temper  of  her  mind.  After 
a  full  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  philosopher  Leontius  expired,  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
sixty-serenth  year  of  her  age ;  protesting,  with  her  dying 
breath,  that  she  had  never  transgressed  the  bounds  of  inno- 
cence and  ftiendship." 

The  gentle  mind  of  Theodosius  was  never  inflamed  by  the 
ambition  of  conquest,  or  military  renown;  and  the  slight 
alarm  of  a  Persian  war  scarcely  interrupted"  the  tranquillity 
of  the  East  T^e  motives  of  this  war.  were  just  and  honor- 
able. In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Jezdegerd,  the  supposed 
guardian  of  Theodosii)s,  a  bishop,  who  aspired  to  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  destroyed  one  of  the  fire-temples  of  Susa.** 

A.  D.  440  «iid  444.)  The  two  authentic  dates  assigned  by  the  lattert 
overturn  a  great  part  of  the  Greek  fictions ;  and  the  celebrated  story 
of  the  iq^e,  dtc^  is  fit  cfaly  for  the  Arabian  Nights,  where  Bomething 
Qot  very  unlike  it  may  be  found. 

'•  Priscos,  (in  Excerpt  Legat.  p^  69,)  a  contemporary,  and  a  courtier, 
irvlf  mentions  her  Pagan  and  C^iristian  names,  without  adding  any 
title  of  honor  or  respect 

T'  For  the  two  pi]^;rimages  of  Eudocia,  and  her  long  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  her  devotion,  alms,  &c^  see  Socrates  (L  vil  c.  47)  and 
Evagrius,  (L  i  c  21,  22.)  The  Paschal  Chronicle  may  sometimes 
deserve  regard ;  and  in  the  domestic  history  of  Antioch,  John  Malala 
becomes  a  writer  of  good  authority.  The  AbbS  Quenee,  in  a  memoir 
oa  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  an  extract,  eal- 
eulates  the  gifto  of  Eudoda  at  20,488  pounds  of  gold,  above  800,000 
iwonds  sterling.  ^ 

^  llModoiret,  L  v.  c.  89.    Tillemont.  Mem.  Ecdea  torn.  ziL  8M^ 
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zeal  and  obfttioacjr  were  reveoged  on  his  l»ethrai:  Um 
Magi  excited  a  crael  peraecatioii ;  and  the  intolerant  zeal  ci 
Jezdegerd  was  imitated  by  his  son  Vanmes,  or  Bahrain,  who 
soon  afterwards  ascended  the  throne^  Some  Christian  fagi- 
tives,  who  escaped  to  the  Roman  frontieri  woe  st^nlj 
d^nanded,  and  generously  refused;  9nd  the  refiisa],  aggra- 
vated by  commercial  disputes,  soon  kindled  a  war  between 
the  rivsJ  monarchies.  The  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  were  filled  with  hostile  armies;  but 
the  operations  of  two  successive  campaigns  were  noC  produc- 
tive of  any  dedsive  or  memorable  evvnts*  Some  engi^e- 
ments  were  Ibught,  some  towns  were  b<s8*eg«&,  nfhh  various 
and  doubtful  success:  and  if  the  Bo<nan6  £uled  in  their 
attempt  to  recover  the  loaog-lost  possession  of  Nisilas,  the 
Persians  were  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  a  Mesopotamian 
city,  by  the  valor  of  a  martial  bishop,  who  pointed  his  thun* 
dering  engine  in  the  name  of  St  Thomas  the  ApQstle.  Yet 
the  splendid  victories  which  the  incredible  speed  of  the  mes- 
senger P^ladius  repeatedly  announced  to  the  priace  of  Ckm« 
stantinople,  were  celebrated  with  festivals  and  panegyrics. 
From  these  panegyrics  the  historians''  of  the  age  might 
borrow  their  extraordinary,  and,  perhaps,  fabulous  tales;  of 
the  proud  challenge  of  a  Persian  hero,  who  was  entangled  by 
the  net,  and  despatched  by  the  sword,  of  Areobindus  the 
Goth ;  of  the  ten  thousand  ImmoriaU,  who  were  slain  in  tL« 
attack  of  the  Roman  camp;  and  of  the  hundred  thousand 
Arabs,  or  Saracens,  who  were  impelled  by  a  panic  terror  to 
throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  Euphrates.  Such  ^ents 
may  be  disbelieved  or  disregarded;  but  the  charit}*'  of  a 
bishop,  Acacius  of  Amida,  whose  name  might  have  dignified 
the  saintly  calendar,  shall  not  be  lost  in  obHvicML  Boldly 
declaring,  that  vases  of  gold  and  silver  are  useless  to  a  God  ^ 
who  neither  eats  nor  drinks,  the  generous  prelate  sold  the 
plate  of  the  church  of  Amida;  employed  the  price  in  the 
redemption  of   seven  thousand   Persian  capUves;    supplied 

864.  Assemanni,  Bibliot  Oriental  torn,  ill  p.  8d6,  torn.  iv.  p.  61, 
Theodoret  blames  the  rashness  of  Abdas,  but  extols  Uie  coiidtan<^  of 
his  martyrdom.  Tet  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  casmstry 
which  prohibits  our  repairing  the  damage  whidi  we  have  ui^wfallj 
committed. 

"  Socrates  (L  vil  c.  18, 19,  20,  21)  is  the  best  author  for  the  P^Brsiav 
war.  We  may  likewise  consult  the  three  CSuronides,  the  Paschal 
•ad  tiMaae  of  Marcelljnus  and  Malala. 
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tMr  wants  with  afifectionate  fiberalitj;  and  dismissed  then 
to  th^r  native  country,  to  inform  their  king  of  the  true  spirit 
<^  the  religion  which  he  persecuted.  The  practioe  of  benevo- 
lence in  the  midst  of  war  must  always  tend  to  assuage  the 
animosity  of  contending  nations ;  and  I  wish  to  persuade  my- 
self^ that  Acadnis  (Contributed  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  In 
the  conference  which  was  held  on  the  limits  of  the  two 
empires,  the  Roman  ambassadors  degraded  the  personal 
character  of  their  sovereign,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  magnify 
the  extent  of  his  power;  when  they  seriously  advised  the 
Persians  to  prevent,  by  a  timely  accommodation,  the  wrath 
of  a  monarch,  who  was  yet  ignorant  of  this  distant  war.  A 
truce  ci  one  hundred  years  was  solemnly  ratified;  and 
although  the  revolutions  of  Armenia  might  threaten  the  pub* 
lie  tranquillity,  the  essential  conditions  of  this  treaty  were 
respected  near  fourscore  years  by  the  successars  of  Constan- 
tine  and  Artazerxes. 

Since  the  Roman  and  Parthian  standards  first  eneountered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  "* 
was  alternately  oppressed  by  its  formidable  protectors;  and 
in  the  course  of  this  History,  several  events,  which  inclined 
the  balance  of  peace  and  war,  have  been  already  related.  A 
disgraceful  treaty  had  resigned  Armenia  to  the  ambition  of 
Sapcur;  and  the  scale  of  Persia  appeared  to  preponderate. 
But  the  royal  race  of  Arsaoes  impatiently  submitted  to  the 
house  of  Sassan;  the  turbulent  nobles  asserted,  or  betrayed, 
their  hereditary  independence;  and  the  nation  was  still 
attached  to  the  Christian  princes  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Armenia  was  divided  by  the 
progress  of  war  and  faction;"*   and  the  unnatural  division 

I  I  ■  -■l.l«l.       .  ■»■■■  ■     !■       I.  I  I  ■        ■  II. 

**  This  aoeoont  of  the  ruin  and  divinon  of  the  kingdom  of  Armeuia 
18  taken  from  the  third  book  of  the  Armenian  history  of  Moses  of 
Ghorene.  Deficient  as  he  is  in  every  qaaHficatiOD  of  a  good  historian, 
his  local  information,  his  passions,  and  his  prejudices  are  stronglv 
expressive  of  a  native  and  contemporary.  Procopius  (de  Edificiis,  I 
ill  &  1,  6)  relates  the  same  iaots  m  a  very  different  manner ;  but  I 
have  extracted  the  circomstanees  the  most  probable  in  themselves^ 
and  the  least  inconsistent  with  Moses  of  Ohoren& 

"  Tlie  western  Armenians  used  the  Greek  language  and  characters 
in  tiieir  reli^ous  offices;  but  the  use  of  tiiat  hostile  tongue  was  pro- 
hibited by  ttie  Persians  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  which  were  obliged 
to  use  the  Sjriac,  till  the  invention  of  the  Armenian  letters  by  Mes- 
xobee^  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  subsequent  ver* 
Ml  «f  the  Bible  into  &e  Armenian  language ;  an  event  which  relaxei 
the  eoonection  of  the  church  and  nation  witin  Oonstantioople. 
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precipitated  the  down&U  of  that  andent  monarchy.  Cha»- 
roes,  the  Persian  vassal,  reigned  over  the  Eastern  and  most 
extensive  portion  of  the  country ;  while  the  Western  province 
acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  ai  Arsaces,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  emperor  Arcadius.*  Afiber  the  death  of  Arsaoes,  tfa^ 
Romans  suppressed  the.  r^al  government,  and  imposed  on 
their  allies  the  condition  of  subjects.  The  military  command 
was  delegated  to  the  count  (^  the  Arm^iian  frontier;  th 
dly  of  Theodosiopolis*^  was  built  and  fortified  in  a  strong 
situation,  on  a  fertile  and  lofty  ground,  near  the  sources  c^ 
the  Euphrates ;  and  the  dependent  territories  were  ruled  by 
five  satraps,  whose  dignity  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  habit 
of  gold  and  purple.  The  less  fortunate  nobleis,  who  lamented 
the  loss  of  their  king,  and  envied  the  honors  of  their  equals, 
were  provoked  to  negotiate  their  peace  and  pardon  at  the 
Persian  court;  and  returning,  with  th^r  followers,  to  the 
palace  of  Artaxata,  acknowledged  Chosroesf  for  their  lawful 
sovereign.  About  thirty  years  aftarwards,  Artasires,  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Ohosroes,  fell  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  haughty  and  capricious  nobles  of  Armenia;  and  they 
unanimously  desired  a  Persian  governor  in  the  room  of  an 
unworthy  king.    The  answer  of  the  archbishop  Isaac,  whose 

^  MoAes  Ghoren.  L  ill  e.  59,  p.  809,  and  p.  358.  Procopios,  de  Edi- 
ficiis,  L  iiL  e.  5.  TheodooopoUa  stands,  or  rather  stood,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  to  the  east  of  Arzeroum,  the  modern  capital  of  Turkish  Ai^ 
menia.    See  D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne,  torn.  iL  p.  99,  100. 


*  The  ^Uvision  of  Armema,  according  to  M.  St  Martin,  took  place  mach 
earlier,  A.  C.  390.  The  Eastern  or  Persian  division  was  fonr  times  as  large 
as  the  Western  or  Boman.  This  partition  took  i^aoe  daring  the  reigns  o^ 
Theodosins  the  First,  and  Varanes  (Bahram)  the  Fourth.  St.  Martin,  Sop. 
to  Le  Bean,  iv.  429.  This  partition  was  hat  imperfectly  aooomplisbed,  as 
both  parts  were  aftorwurds  reunited  under  Chosroes,  who  paid  tribute  both 
to  the  Boman  emperor  and  to  the  Persian  king.  v.  439. — M. 

t  Cbosroes,  according  to  Frocopias  (who  calls  him  Arsaces,  the  coramoD 
name  of  the  Armenian  kings)  and  the  Armenian  writers,  bequeathed  to 
bis  two  sons,  to  Tigranes  the  Persian,  to  Arsaces  the  Boman,  division  of 
Armenia,  A.  C.  416.  With  the  assistance  of  the  discontented  nobles  the 
Persian  kmg  plaoed  his  ;Boa  Sapor  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  division; 
the  Western  at  the  same  time  was  united  to  the  Roman  empixe,  and 
called  the  Greater  Armenia.  It  was  then  that  TheodosiopoHs  was  built 
Sapor  abandoned  the  throne  of  Armema  to  assert  his  rights  to  that  of  Per- 
sia; he  perished  in  the  straggle,  and  after  a  period  of  anarchy,  Bahram  V., 
who  bad  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  placed  the  last  native  prince,  Ar« 
daschir,  son  of  Bahram  Schahpour,  on  the  throne  of  the  Persian  divisioa 
of  Armenia.  St  Martin,  v.  S06.  This  Ardaschir  was  the  Artasires  ct 
Qibfaoa.  The  archbishop  Isaac  is  called  by  the  Annenians  the  Fatrarok 
Bahag.    St  Martiiv  vi  Sd.^M. 
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sandioii  they  earnestly  soHcitecl,  is  expressive  of  the  ckinuy 
ter  of  a  superstitions  people.  He  deplored  the  mimifest  and 
inexcuwble  vices  of  Artasires;  and  declared,  that  he  should 
not  hentate  to  accuse  him  before  the  tribunal  of  a  Christian 
emperor,  who  would  punish,  without  destroying,  the  sinner. 
*  ^Our  king,"  continued  Isaac,  '^  is  too  much  addicted  to  licen- 
tious pleasures,  but  he  has  been  purified  in  the  holy  waters  of 
baptism.  He  is  a  lover  of  women,  but  he  does  not  adore  the 
fire  or  the  elements.  He  may  deserve  the  reproach  of  lewd- 
ness, but  he  is  an  undoubted  Catholic ;  and  his  faith  is  pure, 
though  his  manners  are  flagitious.  I  will  never  consent  to 
abandon  my  sheep  to  the  rage  of  devouring  wolves ;  and  you 
would  soon  repent  your  rash  exchange  of  the  infirmities  of  a 
believer,  for  the  specious  virtues  of  a  heathen."**  Exasper- 
ated by  the  firmness  of  Isaac,  the  factious  nobles  accused  both 
the  king  and  the  archbishop  as  the  secret  adherents  of  the 
emperor ;  and  absurdly  rejoiced  in  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, which,  after  a  partial  hearing,  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced by  Bahram  himself.  The  descendants  of  Arsaoes 
were  degraded  fi'om  the  royal  dignity,**  which  they  had 
possessed  above  five  hundred  and  sixty  years;*'  and  the 
dominions  of  the  unfortunate  Artasires,*  under  the  new  and 

"  Moses  Choren.  L  ill  a  68,  p.  816.  According  to  the  institution 
of  St  Greffor^,  the  Apostle  of  Armenia,  the  ardibi^op  was  always  of 
the  royal  family ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  some  degree,  corrected  the 
influence  of  the  sacerdotal  character,  and  united  the  mitre  with  the 
crown. 

**  A  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  Arsaces  still  subsisted  with  the 
*rank  and  possessions  (as  it  should  seem)  of  Armenian  satraps.  See 
Moses  Ghoren.  L  iii.  c.  66,  p.  821. 

'^  Valarsaces  was  appointed  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother  the 
Parthian  monarchy  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
(Moses  Choren.  L  il  c.  2,  d.  85,)  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Christf  Without  depenoing  on  the  various  and  contradictory  periods 
of  the  reigns  of  the  last  kings,  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Armenian  kingdom  happened  after  the  council  of  Ohalcedon,  A.  D. 
i81,  (L  iii.  c  61,  p.  812 ;)  and  under  Varamus,  or  Bahrara,  king  of 
Persia,  (L  iii  c  64,  p.  817,)  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  420  to  440.  See 
Asse^anni,  Biblioi  Oriental,  torn.  iiL  p.  896.^ 


*  Artasires  or  Ardaschir  was  prohahly  sent  to  the  castle  of  Oblivion.    St. 
Martin,  vi.  31. — M. 

t  Five  faondred  and  eighty.    St  Martin,  ibid.    He  places  this  event  A.O. 
189.— M. 

X  AccordinK  to  M.  St  Martin,  vi.  33,  Yagharschab,  or  Valarsaces,  waib  a^ 
•oiiited  king  by  his  brother  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  ot  Parthia.— M. 

VOL.  ni.--Q 
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lignlfinmt  aj^llatioii  of  Fenanoeom,  were  rednoed  into  the 
form  of  a  fwovinoe.  This  usnrpatioii  escdted  the  jeakNisjr  of 
the  Boman  goveimiieiit;  bat  the  lising  dispates  were  aooo 
temuoated  bj  an  amicaUe,  though  nnequaly  partition  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia :  *  and  a  tenitoiial  aoqnintion, 
which  AngoBtitt  might  have  despised,  reflected  some  lustre  on 
the  declining  empire  of  the  younger  Theodosius. 


Tb6  dontioD  of  th6  Afnaiian  kingJoai  tccat^diBg  to  IL  8t. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MATH    OF    HONORIUS. VALKNTINIAN    ni.   EMPEROR    OF    tBM 

EAST. ADMINISTRATION      OF     HIS     MOTHER     FLACIDIA.  

JBTIUS    AND    BONIFACE. CONQUEST    OF    AFRICA    BY    THB 

VANDALS. 

During  a  loDg  and  disgraceful  reign  of  twenty-eight  years, 
Uonorius,  emperor  of  the  West,  was  separated  from  the 
friendship  of  his  brother,  and  afterwards  of  his  nephew,  who 
reigned  over  the  East;  and  Constantinople  beheld,  with  ap- 
parent indifference  and  secret  joy,  the  calamities  of  Rome. 
The  strange  adventures'  of  Placidia  *  gradually  renewed  and 
cemented  the  alliance  of  the  two  empires.  The  daughter  of 
the  great  Theodosius  had  been  the  captive,  and  the  queen,  of 
the  Goths ;  she  lost  an  affectionate  husband ;  she  was  dragged 
in  chains  by  his  insulting  assassin ;  she  tasted  the  pleasure  of 
revenge,  and  was  exchanged,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  for  six 
hundred  thousand  measures  of  wheat.  After  her  return  from 
Spain  to  Italy,  Placidia  experienced  a  new  persecution  in  the 
bosom  of  her  &mily.  She  was  averse  to  a  marriage,  which 
had  been  stipulated  without  her  consent ;  and  the  brave  Con* 
stantius,  as  a  noble  reward  for  the  tyrants  whom  he  had  van- 
quished, received,  from  the  hand  of  Honorius  himself,  the 
struggling  and  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  widow  of  Adolphus. 
But  her  resistance  ended  with  the  ceremony  of  the  nuptials ; 
nor  did  Placidia  refuse  to  become  the  mother  of  Honoria  and 
Valentinian  the  Third,  or  to  assume  and  exercise  an  absolute 
dominion  over  the  mind  of  her  grateful  husband.  The  gen- 
erous soldier,  whose  time  had  hitherto  been  divided  between 
social  pleasure  and  military  service,  was  taught  new  lessons 
of  avarice  and  ambition :  he  extorted  the  titie  of  Augustus ; 
and  the  servant  of  Honorius  was  associated  to  the  empire  of 
the  West.  The  death  of  Constantius,  in  the  seventh  month 
of  his  reign,  instead  of  diminishing,  seemed  to  increase  the 
power  of  Placidia;    and    the  indecent  familiarity*  of  her 


^  See  vol  iil  p.  296. 

'  Ta  trvvt^fi  Karh  cT6fta  ^iXiifiara,  ia  the  expresejoQ  of  Olymniodorai 
(apud  PhoUum  p.  197;)  who  m«aiiii»  perhaps,  to  describe  tne' mom 
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brotlief,  which  might  be  no  more  than  the  symptoms  of  a 
childish  affection,  were  universally  attributed  to  incestuous  love. 
On  a  sudden,  by  some  base  intrigues  of  a  steward  and  a  nurse, 
thb  excessive  fondness  was  converted  into  an  irreconcilable 
quarrel :  the  debates  of  the  emperor  and  his  sister  were  not 
long  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  palace;  and  as  the 
Gothic  soldiers  adhered  to  their  queen,  the  city  of  Ravenna 
was  agitated  with  bloody  and  dangerous  tumults,  which  could 
only  be  appeased  by  the  forced  or  voluntary  retreat  of  Placidia 
and  her  children.  The  royal  exiles  landed  at  Constantinople, 
soon  after  the  marriage  of  Theodoeius,  during  the  festival  of 
the  Persian  victories.  They  were  treated  with  kindness  and 
magnificence ;  but  as  the  statues  of  the  emperor  Gonstantius 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Eastern  courts  the  title  of  Augusta- 
could  not  decently  be  allowed  to  his  widow.  Within  a  few 
months  after  the  arrival  of  Placidia,  a  swift  n;iessenger  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Honorius,  the  consequence  qf  a  dropsy ; 
but  the  important  secret  was  not  divulged,  till  the  necessary 
orders  had  been  despatched  for  the  march  of  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  the  seaKX>ast  of  Dalmatia.  The  shops  and  the  gates 
of  Constantinople  remained  shut  during  seven  days ;  and  the 
loss  of  a  foreign  prince,  who  could  neiQier  be  esteemed  nor 
regretted,  was  celebrated  with  loud  and  affected  demonstrations 
of  the  public  grief. 

While  the  ministers  of  Constantinople  deliberated,  the 
vacant  throne  of  Honorius  was  usurped  by  the  ambition  of  a 
stranger.  The  name  of  the  rebel  was  John;  he  filled  the 
confidential  oflSce  of  Primicerius^  or  principal  secretary, 
and  history  has  attributed  to  his  character  more  virtues,  than 
can  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred 
duty.  Elated  by  the  submission  of  Italy,  and  the  hope  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Huns,  John  presumed  to  insult,  by  an  em- 
bassy, the  majesty  of  the  Eastern  emperor;  but  when  ho 
understood  that  his  agents  had  been  banished,  imprisoned,  and 
at  length  chased  away  with  deserved  ignomin^^  John  prepared 
to  assert,  by  arms,  the  injustice  of  his  claims.  In  such  a 
cause,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Theodosius  should  have 

careBses  which  Mahomet  bestowed  on  his  daughter  Phatemah.  Quando^ 
(says  the  prophet  himself)  quando  subit  mihi  desiderium  Paradisic 
osculor  earn,  et  iugero  linguam  meam  in  os  ejus.  But  this  sensual 
indidgence  was  justified  by  miracle  and  mystery;  and  the  aneodota 
has  Iwen  oommunicatad  to  the  public  by  ihe  Reverend  Father  Marafflii 
IB  his  Version  and  Confutation  of-the  B^oran,  torn,  i  p.  .82. 
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inarched  in  penon :  but  the  young  emperor  was  easily  divert- 
ed, by  his  physicians,  from  so  rash  and  hazardous  a  design ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  expedition  was  prudently  in- 
trusted to  Ardaburius,  and  his  son  Aspar,  who  had  already 
signalized  their  valor  against  the  Persians.  It  was  resolved, 
tlutt  Ardaburius  should  embark  with  the  infantry;  whilst 
Aspar,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  oonducted  Placidia  and  het 
ion  Yalentinian  along  Uie  8ea-KX)ast  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
coarcb  of  Ae  cavahy-  was  performed  with  such  active  dili* 
gence,  that  they  surprised,  without  resistance,  the  important 
city  of  Aquileia:  when  the  hopes  of  Aspar  were  unexpect- 
edly confounded  by  the  intelligence,  that  a  storm  had  dis- 
persed the  Imperisd  fleet ;  and  that  his  father,  with  only  two 
•galleys,  was  taken  and  carried  a  prisoner  into  the  port  of 
Kavenna.  Yet  this  incident^  unfortunate  as  it  might  seem, 
facilitated  the  conquest  o  Italy.  Ardaburius  employed,  or 
abused,  the  courteous  freedom  whicli  he  was  permitted  to 
enjoy,  to  revive  anoong  the  troops  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  grat- 
itude ;  and  as  soon  as  the  conspiracy  was  ripe  for  execution, 
he  invited,  by  private  messages,  and  pressed  the  approach  of, 
Aspar.  A  shepherd,  whom  the  popular  credulity  tradsfdrmed 
into  an  angel,  guided  the  eastern  cavalry  by  a  secret,  and,  it 
was  thought,  an  impassable  road,  through  the  morasses  of  the 
Po :  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  after  a  short  struggle,  were  thrown 
open ;  and  the  defenceless  tyrant  was  delivered  to  the  mercy, 
or  rather  to  the  cruelty,  of  the  conquerors.  His  right  hand 
was  first  cut  off;  and,  f^r  he  had  been  exposed,  mounted  on 
an  ass,  to  the  public  derision,  John  was  beheaded  in  the  circus 
of  Aquileia.  The  emperor  Theodosijis,  when  he  received 
the  news  of  the  victory,  interrupted  the  horse-races;  and 
singing,  as  he  marched  through  the  streets,  a  suitable  psalm, 
conducted  his  people  from  the  Hippodrome  to  the  church, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  grateful  devo^ 
tion.* 

In  a  monarchy,  which,  according  to  various  precedents, 
might  be  considered  as  elective,  or  hereditary,  or  patrimonial, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  intricate  claims   of  female  and 


'  For  these  revolntions  of  the  Western  empire,  consult  Olympiodor. 
apud  Phot  p.  192,  193, 196, 197,  200  •,  Sooomen,  L  iz.  c.  16;  Socrates^ 
I.  vii.  28,  24;  Fhikstorgios,  L  xii.  c  10,  11,  and  Godefroy,  Diseertat 
p.  486;  Procopius,de  BelL  YandaL  1.  I  c  8,  p.  182,  183:  Tlieopb* 
Mies,  in  ChroDo^aph.  pw  72,  78,  and  the  Qhronieles. 
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eollateial  succession  should  be  clearlj  defined;*  and  Theodo- 
sins,  by  the  right  of  consanguinity  or  conquest,  might  havs 
reigned  the  sole  Intimate  emperor  of  the  Romans.  For  a 
moment,  perhaps,  Ms  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of 
nnboonded  sway ;  bnt  his  indolent  temper  gradually  acqni* 
esoed  in  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  He  contented  him»alf 
with  the  possession  of  the  East ;  and  wisely  relinquished  th« 
laboricois  task  of  waging  a  distant  and  doubtful  war  against 
the  Barbarians  beyond  the  Alps ;  or  of  securing  the  obedience 
of  the  Italians  and  Africans,  whose  minds  were  alienated  by 
the  irreconcilable  difference  of  language  and  interest  Instead 
of  listening  to  the  voice  of  ambition,  Theodosius  resolved  to 
imitate  the  moderation  of  his  grand&ther,  and  to  seat  his 
cousin  Valentinian  on  the  throne  of  the  West  The  royal 
in&nt  was  distinguished  at  Constantinople  by  the  title  of 
Nobilissimus :  he  was  promoted,  before  his  departure  from 
Thessalonica,  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  CcMar ;  and  aftet 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  patrician  Helion,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodosius,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  senate,  saluted 
Valentinian  the  Third  by  the  name  of  Augustus,  and  solemnly 
invested  him  with  the  diadem  and  the  Imperial  purple.*  By 
the  agreement  of  the  three  females  who  governed  the  Roman 
world,  the  son  of  Placidia  was  betrothed  to  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  and  Athenais;  and  as  soon  as  the 
lover  and  his  bride  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  this  hon- 
orable alliance  was  faithfully  accomplished.  At  the  same 
time,  as  a  compensation,  perhaps,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  the  Western  Illyricum  was  detached  from  the  Italian 
dominions,  and  yielded  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople.* 
The  emperor  of  the  East  acquired  the  useful  dominion  of  the 
rich  and  maritime  province  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  dangerous 
sovereignty  of  Pannonia  and  Noricum,  which  had  be^n  filled 
and  ravaged  above  twenty  years  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of 

^  See  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  L  ii.  c.  "Z.  He  has  labariously 
but  vainly,  attempted  to  form  a  reasonable  system  of  jurisprudence 
from  the  various  and  discordant  modes  of  royal  suocesaion,  whidi  have 
been  introduced  by  fraud  or  force,  by  time  or  accident.      , 

*  The  original  writers  are  not  agreed  (see  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia, 
tom.  iv.  p.  189)  whether  Valentinian  received  the  Imperial  diadem  at 
Bome  or  Ravenna.  In  this  uncertainty,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that 
some  respect  was  diown  to  the  senate. 

'  *  The  count  de  Buat  (Hist  des  Peuples  de  TEurope,  torn,  vil  p^ 
tMK-^00)  has  estaUished  the  reali^,  explained  the  motives^  aad 
traced  the  consequences,  of  this  remarkaUe  oesaion. 
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Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Vandals,  and  Bavarians.  Tbeodosins  and 
Valentiniah  continued  to  respect  the  obligations  of  their  public 
and  domestic  alliance ;  but  the  unity  of  the  Roman  government 
\fas  finally  dissolved.  By  a  positive  declaration,  Uie  validity 
of  all  future  laws  was  limited  to  the  dominions  of  their  peculiar 
author ;  unless  he  should  think  proper  to  communicate  them, 
subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  for  the  a^robation  of  his  inde- 
pendent colleague.' 

Valentinian,  when  he  received  the  title  of  Augustus,  was 
no  more  than  six  years  of  age;  and  his  long  minority  was 
intrusted  to  the  guardian  care  of  a  mother,  who  might  assert 
a  female  claim  to  the  succession  of  the  Western  empire. 
Placidia  envied,  but  she  could  not  equal,  the  reputation  and 
virtues  of  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius,  the  elegant  ge- 
nius of  Eudocia,  the  wise  and  successful  policy  of  Pulcheria. 
The  mother  of  Yalentinian  was  jealous  of  the  power  which 
she  was  incapable  of  exercising;'  she  reigned  twenty<five 
years,  in  the  name  of  her  son ;  and  the  character  of  that  un- 
worthy emperor  gradually  countenanced  the  suspicion  that 
Placidia  had  enervated  his  youth  by  a  dissolute  education, 
and  studiously  diverted  his  attention  from  every  manly  and 
honorable  pursuit.  Amidst  the  decay  of  military  spirit,  her 
armies  were  commanded  by  two  generals,  JEtius*  and  Boni- 
face,^* who  may  be  deservedly  named  as  the  last  of  the 

^  See  the  first  N<>vel  of  Theodosius,  by  which  he  ratifies  and  com- 
mumcates  (A  D.  488^  the  Theodosian  Code.  About  forty  years  be- 
fore that  time,  the  umty  of  legislation  had  been  proved  by  an  excep- 
tion. The  Jews,  who  were  numerous  in  the  cities  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  produced  a  law  of  the  East  to  justify  their  exemption  from 
municipal  offices,  (Cod.  Theod.  1.  xvi  tit  viii.  leg.  13 ;)  and  the  West- 
ern emperor  was  obliged  to  invalidate,  by  a  special  edict,  the  law, 
quam  constat  meia  partibus  esse  damnosam.  Uod.  Theod.  L  xl  tit  i. 
leg.  168. 

^  Cassiodorus  (Yariar.  L  xl  Epist  L  p.  238)  has  compared  the  re 
gendes  of  Placidia  and  Amalasuntha.  He  arraigns  the  weakness  of 
the  mother  of  Yalentinian,  and  praises  the  virtues  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress. On  this  occasion,  flattery  seems  to  have  spoken  the  languagfs  of 
truth. 

'  Philostorgius,  L  xil.  c.  12,  and  Godefroy's  Dissertat  p.  493,  <bc.; 
vid  Renatus  Frigeridus,  apud  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  8,  in  torn,  il 
p.  163.  The  father  of  i£tius  was  Gaudentius,  an  illustrious  citizen  of 
the  province  of  Scy  thia,  and  master-general  of  the  cavalry ;  hb  mother 
was  a  rich  and  noble  Italian.  From  his  earliest  youth,  iEtius,  as  a  S(4> 
dier  and  a  hostage,  had  conversed  with  the  Barbarians. 

'*  For  the  ctoracter  of  Soniface,  see  Oijnnpiodonis,  apod  Plmi 
I),  196 ;  and  St  Augustin.  apud  Tillemont,  Memoiret  £ode&  tooc  lil 
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RomfliMi,  Their  nnioii  might  iutve  supported  a  sinking  em- 
pire ;  their  discord  was  the  fatal  and  immediate  cause  of  the 
1086  of  Africa.  The  inyasion  and  defeat  of  Attila  have  im- 
naortalized  the  fimie  of  M&m ;  and  though  time  has  thrown 
a  shade  orer  the  ezplmts  of  his  ms^  the  defence  of  Mar- 
aeiUes,  and  the  deUveranoe  of  Africa,  attest  the  military 
talents  of  Count  Bonifaoe.  In  the  field  of  hattle,  in  partial 
encounters,  in  single  combats,  he  was  stiU  the  terror  ci  the 
Barbarians :  the  cleigy,  and  particolailj  his  friend  Augostin, 
were  edified  by  the  Chrktian  piety  which  had  once  tempted 
him  to  retire  horn  the  world ;  the  people  applauded  his  spot- 
less integrity ;  the  army  dreaded  Im  equal  and  inexorable  jus- 
tice, which  may  be  displayed  in  a  very  singular  example.  A 
peasant,  who  complained  of  the  criminal  intimacy  between  his 
wife  and  a  Gothic  soldier,  was  directed  to  attend  his  tribu- 
nal the  following  day :  in  the  e?ening  the  count,  who  had  dil- 
igently informed  himself  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  assig* 
nation,  mounted  lus  horse,  rode  ten  miles  into  the  country, 
surprised  the  guilty  couple,  punished  the  soldier  with  instant 
deiUh,  and  silenced  the  complaints  of  the  husband  by  present- 
ing him,  the  next  morning,  with  the  head  of  the  adulterer. 
The  abilities  of  JStius  and  Boniface  might  have  been  usefully 
employed  against  the  public  enemies,  in  separate  and  impor- 
tant commands;  but  the  experience  of  their  past  conduct 
should  have  decided  the  real  favor  and  confidence  of  the  em 
press  Pladdia.  In  the  melancholy  season  of  her  exile  and 
distress,  Boni&ice  alone  had  maintained  her  cause  with  un- 
shaken fidelity :  and  the  troops  and  treasures  of  Africa  had 
essentially  contributed  to  extinguish  the  rebellion.  The  same 
rebellion  had  been  supported  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
JStius,  who  brought  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Huns  fix»m 
the  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Italy,  for  the  service  of  the 
usurper.  The  untimely  death  of  John  compelled  him  to  ac- 
cept an  advantageous  treaty ;  but  he  still  continued,  the  sul> 
iect  and  the  soldier  of  Valentinian,  to  enteitain  a  secret,  per- 
liape  a  treasonable,  correspondence  with  h»  Barbarian  allies, 
whose  retreat  had  been  purchased  by  liberal  gifts,  and  more 
liberal  promises.    But  iEtius  possessed  an  advantage  of  sin- 


pw  11^^116, 886.  The  bishop  of  Hippo  at  lea^h  deplgreU  the  (all  of 
nis  friend,  who,  after  a  solemn  vow  of  diastit/,  bad  married  aseooiiil 
wife  of  the  Arian  sect^  and  who  was  sitspecfced  of  keeping  eari^nX  mm- 
Mbinea  in  his  house. 
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gviax  moment  in  a  female  mgo^ ;  be  was  present :  he  ho 
Bi^;edy  i^ith  artfu.  and  assiduous  flattery,  the  palace  of  Ra* 
venna ;  disguised  his  dark  designs  with  the  mask  of  loyalty 
and  friendship ;  and  at  length  deceived  both  his  mistress  and 
his  absent  ri^'aJ,  by  a  subtle  conspiracy,  which  a-  weak  woman 
and  a  brave  man  could  not  easily  suspect  He  had  secretly 
persuaded "  Pladdia  to  recall  Boniface  from  the  government 
of  Africa ;  he  secretly  advised  Boniface  to  disobey  the  Impe- 
rial summons :  to  the  one,  he  represented  the  order  as  a  sen- 
tence of  death ;  to  the  other,  he  stated  the  refusal  as  a  signal 
of  revolt;  and  when  the  credulous  and  unsuspectful  count  had 
armed  the  province  in  his  defence,  ^tius  applauded  his 
sagacity  in  foreseeing  the  rebellion,  which  his  own  perfidy 
had  excited.  A  temperate  inquiry  into  ihe  real  motives  of 
Boni&ce  would  have  restored  a  faithful  servant  to  his  duty 
and  to  the  republic ;  but  the  arts  of  JStius  still  continued  to 
betray  and  to  inflame,  and  the  count  was  urged,  by  persecu- 
tion, to  embrace  the  most  desperate  counsels.  The  success 
with  which  he  eluded  or  repelled  the  first  attacks,  could  not 
inspire  a  vain  confidence,  that  at  the  head  of  some  loose,  dis^ 
orderly  Africans,  he  should  be  able  to  withstand  the  regular 
forces  of  the  West,  commanded  by  a  rival,  whose  military 
character  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  despise.  After  some 
hesitation,  the  last  struggles  of  prudence  and  loyalty,  Boniface 
despatched  a  trusty  friend  to  the  court,  or  rather  to  the  camp, 
of  Gonderic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  with  the  proposal  of  a  strict 
alliande,  and  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  and  perpetual  settle* 
ment. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Goths,  the  authority  of  Honorius 
had  obtained  a  precarious  establishment  in  Spain;  except 
only  in  the  province  of  Gallicta,  where  the  Suevi  and  the 
Vandals  hftd  fortified  their  camps,  in  mutual  discord  and  hos« 
tile  independence.  The  Vandals  prevailed ;  and  their  adver* 
saiies  were  besieged  in  the  Nervasian  hills,  between  Leon 
and  Oviedo,  till  t£e  approach  of  Count  Asterius  compelled,  or 
rather  provoked,  the  victorious  Barbarians  to  remove  the  scene 
of  the  war  to  ^e  plains  of  Boetica.    The  rapid  progress  of 

^'  ProeopiuB  (de  Bea  Vandal  1. 1  e.  8,  4,  p.  182-~186)  relates  Ilia 
fauid  of  j£tiiM,  the  revolt  of  Bonifiice,  and  the  loss  of  Africa.  Thif 
aneedote,  which  is  snpported  by  some  oollateral  testimony,  (see  Bui^ 
mri,  Blst  Persecat  Vandal  p.  420, 421,)  seems  agreeable  to  the  pno* 
tifie  c£  aaeient  and  modem  courts,  and  would  be  naturally  reveaM<liy 
Hm  repentance  of  Boniface.  > 

Q* 
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ike  Vandak  soou  acquired  a  vnae  effectual  opposition ;  and 
the  inaster-geDeral  Caatinus  marched  against  them  with  a 
numerous  army  of  Romans  and  Goths.  Vanquished  in  battle 
by  an  inferior  army,  Oastinus  fled  with  dishonor  to  Tarra- 
g^Mia ;  and  this  memorable  defeat,  which  has  been  represented 
as  the  punishment,  was  most  probably  the  effect^  of  his  rash 
presumption."  Seville  and  Qarthagena  became  the  reward, 
or  rather  the  prey,  of  the  ferocious  conquerors ;  and  the  ves- 
•els  which  they  found  in  the  harbor  of  Qarthagena  might 
easily  transport  them  to  the  Isles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
where  the  Spanish  fugitives,  as  in  a  secure  recess,  had  vainly 
ooncealed  their  femilies  and  their  fortunes.  The  experience 
of  navigation,  and  perhaps  the  prospect  of  Africa,  encouraged 
the  Vandals  to  accept  the  invitation  which  they  received 
from  Count  Boniface ;  and  the  death  of  Oonderic  served  only 
to  forward  and  animate  the  bold  enterprise.  In  the  room  of 
a  prince  not  conspicuous  for  any  superior  powers  of  the  mind 
or  body,  they  acquired  his  bastard  brother,  the  terrible  Gen- 
seric ;  *'  a  name,  which,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire,  has  deserved  an  equal  rank  with  the  names  of  Aland 
and  Attila.  The  king  of  the  Vandals  is  described  to  have 
been  of  a  middle  stature,  with  a  lameness  in  one  leg,  which 
he  had  contracted  by  an  accidental  Ml  from  his  horse.  His 
slow  and  cautious  speech  seldom  declared  the  deep  purposes 
of  his  soul ;  he  disdained  to  imitate  the  luxury  of  the  van- 
quished; but  he  indulged  the  sterner  passions  of  anger  and 
revfflige.  The  ambition  of  Genseric  was  without  bounds  and 
without  scruples ;  and  the  warrior  could  dexterously  employ 
the  dark  engines  of  policy  to  solicit  the  allies  who  might  be 
useful  to  his  success,  or  to  scatter  among  his  enemies  the 
seeds  of  hatred  and  contention. '  Almost  in  the  moment  of  his 
departure  he  was  informed  that  Hermanric,  king  of  the  Suevi, 

^*  See  the  Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Idatius.  Salvian  (de  Guber^ 
nai  Dei,  L  vil  p.  246,  F^uis,  1606)  ascribes  the  victory  of  the  Vandals 
to  their  superior  pieW.  They  fiuted,  they  prayed,  they  carried  a  Bible 
in  the  front  of  the  Host^  with  the  design,  perhaps,  of  reproaching  the 
perfidy  atid  sacrilege  of  their  enemies. 

'*  Gizericus  (his  name  is  variously  expressed)  staturi  mediocris  et 
equi  eusd  claudicans,  animo  profundus,  sermone  rarus,  lixmrifis  coo- 
tempter,  irit  turbidus,  habendi  cupidus,  ad  aolicitaadas  gentes  pro* 
videntisiimus,  semina  contentionum  jaoere,  odia  miscere  paratoa 
Jorojandes,  de  Rebus  Getids,  c  83,  p.  6&7.  This  portrait^  which  is 
^wn  wi^  some  skill,  and  a  strong  likeness,  mnst-Wvebeeii  copied 
'       the  Gtothic  history  ef  Gassiodorua 
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had  presumed  to  ravage  the  Spanish  territories,  which  he  wm 
i«8ol^ed  to  abandon..  Impatient  of  the  insult,  Genseric  pur* 
sued  the  hastj  retreat  of  the  Suevi  as  &r  as  Merida ;  precip- 
itated the  king  and  his  army  into  the  River  Anas,  and  calmly 
returned  to  the  sea-shore  to  embark  his  victorious  troops. 
The  -vessels  which  transported  the  Vandals  over  the  mod- 
ern Straits  of  Gibraltar,  a  channel  only  twelve  miles  io 
oreadth,  were  furnished  by  the  Speniaixis,  who  anxiously 
wished  their  departure ;  and  by  the  African  general,  who  had 
inplored  their  formidable  assistance.'* 

Our  fancy,  so  long  accustomed  to  exaggerate  and  multiply 
tne  martial  swarms  of  Barbarians  that  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  North,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  account  of  the 
army  which  Genseric  mustered  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania. 
The  Vandals,  who  in  twenty  years  had  penetrated  from  the 
Elbe  to  Mount  Atlas,  were  united  under  the  command  of  their 
warlike  king ;  and  he  reigned  with  equal  authority  over  the 
Alanj,  who  had  passed,  within  the  term  of  human  life,  from 
the  cold  of  Scythia  to  the  excessive  heat  of  an  African  cli- 
mate. The  hopes  of  the  bold  enterprise  bad  excited  many 
brave  adventurers  of  the  Gothic  nation ;  and  many  desperate 
provinijials  were  tempted  to  repair  their  fortunes  by  the  same 
means  which  nad  occteioned  thmr  min.  Tet  this  various 
muhitnde  amounted  only  to  fifty  thousand  ei^tive  men ;  and 
though  Genseric  aitfuHy  magnified  his  apparent  strength,  by 
appointing  eighty  vhtitarchs,  or  commanders  of  thousands, 
the  fallacious  increase  of  old  men,  of  children,  and  of  slaves, 
would  scarcely  have  swelled  his  army  to  the  number  of  four- 
score thousand  persons."  But  his  own  dexterity,  and  the 
discontents  of  Africa,  soon  fortified  the  Vandal  powers,  by 

^*  See  the  Chronicle  of  Idatiiis.  That  bishop,  a  Spaniard  and  a  con- 
temporary, places  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  in  the  month  of  May, 
of  the  year  of  Abraham,  (which  commences  in  October,)  2444.  Tms 
date,  which  coincides  with  A.  D.  429,  is  confirmed  by  Isidore,  another 
Spanish  bishop,  and  is  justly  preferred  to  the  opinion  of  those  writers 
wno  have  marked  for  that  event  one  of  the  two  preceding  yeai-s.  See 
Pagi  Critica,  tom.  il.  p.  205,  &c. 

"  Compare  Procopiua  (de  BelL  Vandal  L  L  c  6,  p.  190)  and  Victor 
Vitensis,  fde  Persecutione  Vandal  lie.  1,  p.  8,  edit.  Ruinart.)  We 
are  assured  by  Idatius,  that  Genseric  evacuated  Spain,  cum  Vandalb 
omnibus  eorumque  familiis ;  and  Possldius  (in  Vit  Augustin.  c;  28, 
apud  Rumart  p.  427)  describes  his  army  as  manus  ingens  im- 
tinaninm  gentium  Vand&Iorum  et  Alanorum,  commiztam  tkxam 
habens  Gothoruir  irentem,  aliarumque  diveraarum  personaa 
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the  aocesBion  of  naoierous  and  active  allies.  The  parts  of 
Mauritania  which  border  on  the  Great  Desert  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  were  filled  with  a  fierce  and  untractable  race  of  men, 
whose  savage  temper  had  be^  exasperated,  rather  Chan  re- 
claimed, by  their  dread  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  wanderin^^ 
Moors,'*  as  they  gradually  ventured  to  approach  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  camp  of  the  Vandals,  must  have  viewed  with 
terror  and  astomshment  the  dress,  the  armor,  the  martial 
pride  and  discipline  of  tHe  unknown  strangers  who  had  landed 
on  their  coast;  and  the  &ir  complexions  of  the  blue-eyed 
warriors  of  Glermany  formed  a  very  singular  contrast  with 
the  swarthy  or  olive  hue  which  is  derived  from  the  ndghbcMV 
hood  of  the  torrid  zone.  After  the  first  difficulties  had  is 
some  measure  been  removed,  which  arose  from  the  mutual 
ignorance  of  Uieir  r^pective  language,  the  Mo<»8,  regardless 
of  any  future  consequence,  unbraced  the  alliance  of  tiie  ene- 
mies of  Rome ;  and  a  crowd  of  naked  saHrages  rushed  firom 
the  woods  and  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  to  satiate  their  revenge 
on  the  polished  tyrants,  who  had  injuriously  expelled  them 
from  the  native  sovereignty  of  the  land. 

The  persecution  of  the  Donatbts "  was  an  event  not  less 
fiivorable  to  the  designs  of  Gtenseric.  Seventeen  years  before 
he  landed  in  Africa,  a  publk;  conference  was  held  at  Car- 
thage, by  the  order  of  the  magistrate.  The  Catholics'  were 
satisfied,  that,  after  the  invincible  reasons  which  they  had 
idleged,  the  obstinacy  of  the  schismatics  roust  be  inexcusable 
and  voluntary ;  and  the  emperor  Honorius  was  persuaded  to 
inflict  the  most  rigorous  penalties  on  a  &ction  which  had  so 
long  abused  his  pati^oe  and  clemency.  Three  hundred 
bishops,'*  with  many  thousands  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were 
torn  from  their  churches,  stripped  of  their  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions, banished  to  the  islands,  and  proscribed  by  the  laws, 

'*  For  the  manners  of  the  Moors,  see  Procopius,  (de  BelL  Vandal 
t  ii  c  6f  p,  249;)  for  their  figure  and  complexion,  M.  de  Bnffon, 
(Histoire  ifaturelle,  torn,  iil  p.  4$0.)  Procopius  says  in  general,  that 
the  Moors  had  joined  the  Vandals  before  tne  death  of  v  alentinian, 
(de  BelL  Vandal  I  L  c  5,  p.  190 ;)  and  it  is  probable  that  the  independ- 
ent tribes  did  not  embrace  any  uniform  system  of  policy. 

"  See  Tillemontk  MSmoires  Eccles.  tom.ziil  p.  516 — 668;  and  the 
whole  series  of  the  persecution,  in  the  original  monuments,  published 
by  I^upin  at  the  end  of  Optatus,  p.  323 — 616. 

^'  The  Donatist  Bi^ps,  at  the  conference  of  .Carthage,  amounted 
ko  279 ;  and  they  asserted  that  their  whole  number  was  not  less  thir 
400.     Hie  Catholics  had  286  present,  120  absent,  besijes  8izt?*fiv- 
f  acant  bishoprics. 
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If  they  presamed  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  provinces  of 
Africa.  Their  numerous  congregations,  both  in  cities  and  in 
the  country,  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  of 
the  exercise  of  religious  worship.  A  regular  scale  of  fines, 
from  ten  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  curiously  ascer- 
tained, according  to  the  distinction  of  rank  and  fortune,  to 
punish  the  crime  of  assisting  at  a  schismatic  conventicle ;  and 
if  the  fine  had  been  .evied  &ve  times,  without  subduing  the 
obetinacy  of  ihe  offender,  his  future  punishment  was  referred 
to  the  diBcretion  of  the  Imperial  court'*  By  these  severities, 
which  obtained  the  warmest  approbation  of  St  Augustin," 
great  numbers  of  Donatists  were  reconciled  to  the  Uathdic 
Church ;  but  the  fiinatics,  who  still  persevered  in  their  oppo- 
sition, were  provoked  to  madness  and  despair;  the  distracted 
country  was  filled  with  tumult  and  bloodshed;  the  armed 
troops  of  Circuraoellions  alternately  pointed  their  rage  against 
themselves,  or  against  their  adversaries ;  and  the  calendar  of 
martyrs  received  on  both  sides  a  consideraUe  augmentation.*' 
Under  these  csicumstances,  GenseriCi  a  Christian,  but  an 
enemy  of  the  orthodox  commnni6n,  showed  himself  to.  the 
Donatists  as  a  powerful  deliverer,  from  whom  they  might  rea- 
sonably expect  the  repeal  of  the  odious  and  oppressive  edicts 
of  the  Boman  emperors.**  The  conquest  of  Africa  was  feci  I 
itated  by  the  active  zeal,  or  the  secret  favor,  of  a  domestic  fao 

■   .  .  ---_■■  —  ■  _  _-^      ,  —        ■  ^^ 

"  The  fiflth  tit}e  of  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code  ex- 
hibits a  series  of  the  Imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists,  from  the 
year  400  to  the  year  428.  Of  these  the  64th  law,  promulgated  by 
Honorios,  A.  D.  414,  is  the  most  severe  and  effiBctuaL 

'"  St.  Augustin  altered  his  opinion  with  regard  tosthe  proper  treat- 
ment of  heretica  His  pathetic  declaration  of  pity  and  indulgence  for 
the  Manichceans,  has  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Locke  (vol.  iii  p.  469) 
among  the  dimce  spedmena  of  his  common«place  book.  Another 
philosopher,  the  celeorated  Bayllt  (torn,  il  p  441^—496,)  has  refuted, 
with  superfluous  diligence  and  ingenuity,  the  arguments  by  which 
the  Ushop  of  Hippo  justified,  in  his  ola  age,  the  perKecutioti  of  the 
Donatists. 

'^  See  Tillemont^  Mem.  Eccles.  tom.  xiii.  p.  586—592,  806.  The 
Dooatisti  boasted  of  thoutantU  of  these  voluntary  martyrs*  Augus- 
tin asserts,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  these  numbers  were  much 
exaggerated ;  but  he  sternly  maintains,  that  it  was  better  that  tome 
ihould  bum  themselves  in  this  world,  than  tSiat «//  should  burn  in  heU 
flamesii 

**  According  to  St  Augustin  and  Theodoret,  the  Donatists  were 
iMUned  to  the  principles,  or  at  least  to  the  party,  of  the  Aiians^  whiolr 
gjwnrir  supported    TiUemont^  M6m.  Eccles.  tom.  vl  p.  68. 
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tkm;  the  wanton  outrages  against  the  chuiches  andihetdei^ 
of  which  the  Vandals  are  aocnsed,  may  be  fidrly  imputed  tc 
the  fenatidsm  of  their  allies ;  and  the  intderant  spiiit  which 
disgraced  the  triumph  of  Christianitj,  contributed  to  the  loss 
of  the  most  important  province  of  the  WesL*' 

The  court  and  the  people  were  astonished  by  the  strange 
intelligence,  that  a  virtuous  hero,  after  so  many  ^vors,  and 
to  many  services,  had  renounced  his  aUegianoe,  and  invited 
th^  Barbarians  to  destroy  the  province  intrusted  to  his  com- 
mand. The  friends  of  Boni&oe,  who  still  believed  that  his 
criminal  behavior  might  be  excused  by  some  honorable 
motive,  solicited,  during  the  absence  oi  .^tins,  a  free  con- 
ference with  the  Count  of  Africa ;  and  Darius,  an  officer  of 
high  distinction,  was  named  for  the  important  embassy.*^  In 
their  first  interview  at  Carthage,  the  imaginary  provocations 
were  mutually  explained ;  the  opposite  letters  of  ^Uus  were 
produced  and  compared ;  and  the  fraud  was  easily  detected. 
Placidia  and  Boni&ce  lamented  their  £ital  error ;  and  the 
count  had  sufficient  magnanimity  to  confide  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sovereign,  or  *to  expose  his  head  to  her  fiiture 
resentment  His  repentance  was  fervent  and  sincere;  but 
he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
restore  the  edifice  which  he  had  shaken  to  its  foundationa. 
Carthage  and  the  Roman  garrisons  returned  with  their  general 
to  the  allegiance  of  Valentinian ;  but  the  rest  of  Africa  was 
still  distracted  with  war  and  faction ;  and  the  inexorable  king 
of  the  Vandals,  disdaining  all  terms  of  accommodation,  sternly 
refused  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  his  prey.  The  band 
of  veterans  who.  marched  under  the  standard  of  Boni&ce,  ani 

"  See  BaropiiM,  AnnaL  Ecclea.  A  D.  428,  No.  7,  A  D.  489,  Na 
85.  The  cardinal,  though  more  inclined  to  seek  the  cause  of  great 
events  in  heaven  than  on  the  eartl^  has  observed  the  apparent  con- 
nection of  the  Vandals  and  the  Donatists.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
Barbarians,  the  ecfaiMnatics  of  Africa  enjoyed  an  dbscure  peace  of  one 
hundred  years ;  at  the  end  of  whieh  we  may  again  trace  them  by  the 
lip^ht  of  the  Imperial  persecutions.  See  Tiuemont,  M^m.  Ecdes.  torn 
VI.  p.  192,  Ac.  * 

'*  In  a  confidential  letter  to  Count  Boni&ce,  St  Augustin,  withool 
examining  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel,  piously  exhorts  hira  to.  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  sulnect :  to  extricate  himself 
without  dela^r  from  his  dangerous  and  guilty  situation ;  aod.eyen,  if 
he  could  obtain  the  consent  of  his  wife,  to  embrace  a  life  of  celibaciy 
and  penance,  (TiIlemont»  Mem.  Bodes,  tom.  xiii  p.  890.)  The  bishop 
was  mtimately  oofinected  .with  Darius,  the  jninister  of  p6ac^.(IdL  t(Wi 
Kiu.  p.  928.)       , 
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his  hasij  levies  of  ^provincial  troops  ^^f®  defeated  with  con- 
siderable loss;  tbe  victorious  Baroarians  insulted  the  open 
eouutiy;  and  Carthage,  Cirta,  and  Hippo  Regius,  were  ther 
only  cities  that  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  inundation.  I 
The  long  and  narrow  tract  of  the  African  coast  was  filled 
with  frequent  monuments  of  Roman  art  and  magnificence; 
and  the  respective  degrees  of  improvement  might  be  accu- 
rately, measured  by  the  distance  from  Carthage  and  the  Med* 
iterranean.  A  simple  reflection  will  impress  every  thinking 
mind  with  %e  clearest  idea  of  fertility  and  cultivation :  the 
eountry  was  extremely  populous ;  the  inhabitants  reserved  a 
liberal  subsistence  for  their  own  use ;  and  the  annual  exporta- 
tion, particularly  of  wheat,  was  so  regular  and  plentiful,  that 
Africa  deserved  the  name  of  the  common  granary  of  Rome 
and  of  mankind.  On  a  sudden  the  seven  fhiitftil  provinces, 
from  Tangier  to  Tripoli,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Vandals ;  whose  destructive  rage  has  perhaps  been 
exaggerated  by  popular  animosity,  religious  zeal,  and  extrav- 
agant declamation.  War,  in  its  Surest  form,  implies  a  per- 
petual violation  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  the  hostilities  of 
Barbarians  are  inflamed  by  the  fierce  and  lawless  spirit  which 
incessantly  disturbs  their  peaceful  and  domestic  society.  The 
Vandals,  where  they  found  resistance,  seldom  gave  quarter; 
and  the  deaths  of  their  valiant  countrymen  were  expiated  by 
the  ruin  of  the  cil3c#under  whose  walls  they  had  fallen.  Care- 
less of  the  distinctions  of  age,  or  sex,  or  rank,  they  employed 
every  species  of  indignity  and  torture,  to  force  from  the  cap- 
tives a  discovery  of  their  hidden  wealth.  The  stem  policy 
of  Genseric  justified  his  frequent  examples  of  military  execu- 
tion :  he  was  not  always  the  master  of  his  own  passions,  or  of 
those  of  his  followers ;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  licentiousness  of  the  Moors,  and  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Donatists.  Yet  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded,  that  it 
was  the  common  practice  of  the  Vandals  to  extirpate  the  olives, 
and  other  fruit  trees,  of  a  country  where  they  intended  to  set- 
tle :  nor  can  I  believe  that  it  was  a  usual  stratagem  to  slaugh* 
ter  great  numbers  of  their  prisoners  before  the  walls  of  a 
besieged  city,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  infecting  the  air,  and 
producing  a  pestilence,  of  which  they  themselves  must  have 
been  the  first  victims.** 


**  Hie  original  compliunts  of  the  desolatiaii  of  Africa  are  eon* 
ined     1.  In  a  letter  mnn  Capreolus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  to  ezcoM 


fiained 
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The  generous  mind  of  Count  Boni&ce  was  tortured  by  the 
exquisite  distress  of  beholding  the  ruin  which  he  had  occa- 
sioned, and  whose  rapid  pn^ress  he  was  unable  to  check. 
After  the  loss  of  a  battle  he  retired  into  Hippo  Begius; 
where  he  was  immediately  besieged  by  an  enemy,  who  con- 
sidered him  as  the  real  bulwark  of  Africa.  The  maritime 
colonj  of  Hipfo^  about  two  hundred  miles  westward  of 
Garthagpe,  had  formerly  acquired  the  distinguishing  epithet  of 
Regtiu^  from  the  residence  of  Numidian  kings;  and  some 
renudns  of  trade  and  populousness  still  adhere  ^  the  modem 
dty,  which  is  known  in  Europe  by  the  corrupted  nanie  of 
Bona.  The  military  labors,  and  anxious  reflections,  of  Count 
Boni£M»,  were  alleviated  by  the  edifying  conversation  of  his 
friend  St  Augustin;'^  till  that  bishop,  the  light  and  pillar  of 
the  Catholic  church,  was  gently  released,,  in  the  third  month 
of  the  siege,  and  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  from 
the  actual  and  the  impending  calamities  of  his  country.  The 
youth  of  Augustin  had  been  stained  by  the  vices  and  errors 
which  he  so  ingenuously  confesses ;  but  from  the  moment  of 
his  conversion  to  that  of  his  death,  the  manners  of  the  bishop 
of  Hippo  were  pure  and  austere :  and  the  most  conspicuous 
<^  his  virtues  was  an  ardent  seal  against  heretics  of  every  de- 
nomination; the  Manichseans,  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pe- 
lagians, against  whom  he  waged  a  perpetual  controversy. 
T^en  the  dty,  some  months  after  his  4|ath,  was  burnt  by 
the  Vandals,  the  library  was  fortunately  saved,  which  con- 
tained his  voluminous  writings ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 

ills  abseoee  from  the  council  of  Ephesua,  (ap  Ruinart,  p.  427.)  2.  In 
the  life  of  St.  Augustin^  by  his  iriend  and  coUeariie  jPossidiua,  (ap. 
Ruinart,  p.  427.)  8.  In  the  history  of  the  Yandafic  persecution,  by 
Victor  Vitensis,  (I  I  c.  1,  2,  3,  edit^ Ruinart)  The  last  picture,  which 
was  drawn  sixty  years  after  the  event,  is  more  eacpressive  of  the  au- 
thor's passions  than  of  the  truth  of  lu^ 

^  *'  See  Oellarius,  Gepgraph.  Antiq.  torn,  il  part  il  p.  112.  Leo  Af- 
ricaa  in  Ramusio,  torn.  i.  foL  70.  UAfrique  de  Hurmol, .  torn,  ii  p 
434,  437.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  46,  47.  Hie  old  Hippo  Regius  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  ilie  seventh  century ;  but  a  new 
town,  at  the  distance  of  two  milesj  was  buHt  with  the  materials;  and 
it  contained,  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  about  three  hundred  fiunilies  ot 
industrious,  but  turbulent  manufacturers.  The  adjacent  territcary  ia 
renowned  for  a  pure  air,  a  fertile  soU,  and  plenty  of  exquisite  fruits. 

^  The  life  of  St  Augustin,  by  Tillemont,  fills  a  quarto  voliinM 
(M^m.  Ecdes.  torn,  xiii.^  of  more  than  one  thousand  pages ;  and  the 
qilij^ence  of  that  leamea  Jansenist  was  excited,  on  this  •  opeaoMij  bf 
factious  and  devout  zeal  for  the  founder  o^  his  sect 
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Beptraite  books  or  treatises  on  theological  subjects,  besides  a 
oomptete  exposition  of  the  psalter  and  the  gospel,  and  a 
copioos  magazine  of  epistles  and  homilies.'*  According  to 
the  judgment  of  the  most  impartial  critics,  the  superficial 
learning  of  Augustin  was  confined  to  the  Latin  language ;  ** 
and  his  style,  though  sometimes  animated  by  the  eloquence  of 
passion,  ia  usually  clouded  by  fidse  and  affected  rhetoric.  But 
he  possessed  a  strong,  capacious,  argumentative  mind;  he 
boldly  sounded  the  dark  abyss  of  grace,  predestination,  free 
will,  and  original  sin ;  and  the  rigid  system  of  Christianity 
which  he  framed  or  restored,'*  has  been  entertained,  wiui 
public  applause,  and  secret  reluctatice,  by  the  Latin  church.'^ 

By  the  skill  of  Boniface,  and  perhaps  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  Vandals,  the  siege  of  Hippo  was  protracted  above  fourteen 
months:  the  sea  was  continually  open;  and  when  the  ad- 
jacent country  had  been  exhausted  by  irregular  rapine,  the 
besi^ers  themselves  were  compelled  by  famine  to  relinquish 
their  enterprise.    The  importance  and  danger  of  Africa  wem 

'*  Such,  at  least,  is  the  acoouot  of  Victor  Vitensis,  (de  Persecut. 
Vandal  L  i  c  3;)  though  Gennadius  seems  to  doubt  whether  any 

g^rson  had  read,  or  eyen  collected,  tUl  the  works  of  St  Aug^tin jfsee 
ieronym.  Opera,  torn.  I  p.  SI  9,  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Ecdes.)    Tney 
.Iiave  been  repeatedly  printed;  and  Dupin  (Bibliothdque  Ecdes.  torn, 
iil  p.  158 — 257)  has  given  a  large  and  satisfactory  abstract  of  them  aa 
ihejr  stand  in  the  k^t  edition  of  the  Benedictines.    Mv  personal  ac- 

?naintance  with  the  bishop  of  Hippo  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
foHfes9ionSf  and  the  City  of  God. 

*'  In  his  early  youth  (Confess,  i.  14)  Si  Augustin  disliked  and  neg- 
lected the  study  of  Greek;  and  he  frankly  owns  that  he  read  the 
Platoniats  in  a  Latin  versioD,  (Confes.  vii.  9.)  Some  modem  critics 
have  thought,  that  his  ignorance  of  Greek  disqualified  him  from  ex> 
pounding  the  Scriptures ;  and  Cicero  or  Quintilian  would  have  re* 
quired  me  knowledge  of  that  language  in  a  professor  of  rhetoric. 

'*  These  questions  were  seldom  agitated,  from  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
to  tftiat  of  St  Augustin.  I  am  informed  that  the  Greek  fiithers  main- 
tain the  natural  sentiments  of  the  Semi-Pelagians ;  and  that  the  ortho- 
doxy of  St  Augustin  was  derived  from  the  Manichiean  school. 

*^  The  churdi  of  Bame  has  caooniaed  Augustin,  and  reproliated 
Calvin.  Tet  as  the  real  difikrence  between  them  is  invisible  even  to  a 
theological  microscope,  the  Molinists  are  oppressed  by  the  authority 
of  the  saint,  and  the  Jansenists  are  disgraced  by  their  resemblance  to 
the  heretic  In  the  mean  while,  the  Protestant  Arminians  stand  aloof, 
and  deride  the  mutual  perplexity  of  the  disputants,  (^ee  a  airioui 
Review  of  the  Controversy,  by  Le  Clerc,  BibliothAaae  Universelle, 
(tom.  xiv.  p.  144 — 398.)  Perhaps  a  reasoner  still  v  ore  independent 
■lay  smile  in  his  turn,  when  he  peruses  ao  Armioiar  iXa^rtif  Airy  oa 
&e  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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deeply  felt  by  the  regent  of  the  West  Placndi&  implored  the 
aBSistance  of  her  eastern  ally ;  and  the  Italian  fleet  and  army 
were  reenforced  by  Asper,  who  sailed  from  Constantinople 
"with  a  powerful  armament  As  soon  as  the  force  of  the  two 
empires  was  united  under  the  command  of  Boniface,  he  boldly 
marched  against  the  Vandals ;  and  the  loss  of  a  second  battle 
irretrievably  decided  the  fate  of  Africa.  He  embarked  with 
the  predpitation  of  despair ;  and  the  people  of  Hippo  were 
permitted,  with  their  fietmilies  and  effects,  to  occupy  the  vacant 
place  of  the  soldiers,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  either 
«lain  or  made  prisoners  by  the  Vandab.  The  count,  whose 
fatal  credulity  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  republic,  might 
enter  the  palace  of  Ravenna  with  some  anxiety,  which  was 
soon  removed  by  the  smiles  of  Pladdia.  Boni^use  accepted 
with  gratitude  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  the  dignity  of 
master-general  of  the  Roman  armies;  but  he  roust  have 
blushed  at  the  sight  of  those  medals,  in  which  h0  was  repre- 
sented with  the  name  and  attributes  of  victory.**  The  dis- 
covery of  his  fraud,  the  displeasure  of  the  empress,  and  the 
distinguished  favor  of  his  rival,  exasperated  the  haughty  and 
perfidious  soul  of  ^tius.  He  hastily  returned  from  Gaul  to 
Italy,  with  a  retinue,  or  rather  with  an  army,  of  Barbarian 
followers ;  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the  government, 
that  the  two  generals  decided  their  private  quarrel  in  a  bloody 
battle.  Boniface  was  successful ;  but  he  received  in  the  con- 
flict a  mortal  wound  from  the  spear  of  his  adversary,  of  wuich 
he  expired  within  a  few  days,  in  such  Christian  and  charitable 
sentiments,  that  he  exhorted  his  wife,  a  rich  heiress  of  Spain, 
to  accept  j£tius  for  her  second  husband.  But  Mtins  could 
not  derive  any  immediate  advantage  from  the  generosity  of 
his  dying  enemy :  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel  by  the  jusuoe 
of  Placidia;  and  though  he  attempted  to  defend  some  strong 


"  Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant  p.  67.  On  one  side,  the  head  of  Valen- 
tinian ;  on  tiie  reverse,  Boniface,  with  a  scourge  in  one  hand,  and  a 
palm  in  the  other,  standing  in  a  triumphal  car,  which  is  drawn  by  four 
horses,  or,  in  another  medal,  by  four  stags ;  an  unlucky  emblem  I  I 
should  doubt  whether  another  example  can  be  found  of  the  head  of  a 
subject  on  the  reverse  of  an  Imperial  medal*  See  Science  des  He- 
daiUes,  by  the  Pdre  Jobert,tom.  i  p.  182 — 150,  edit,  of  1789,  liy  ihs 
baron  de  la  Bastie. 

*  Lord  Mabon,  Life  of  Belisarias,  p.  133,  mendoDS  one  of  BeUsarioa  «• 
4m  authority  of  Cedrenus. — M. 
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fortrefises,  erected  on  his  patrimonial  estate,  the  Imperial 
power  soon  compelled  him  to  retire  into  Pannonia,  to  the  tents 
of  his  faithful  Huns.  The  republic  was  deprived,  by  their 
mutual  discord,  of  the  service  of  her  two  most  illustrious 
champions." 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  after  the  retreat  of  Boni- 
face, that  the  Vandals  would  achieve,  without  resistance  or 
delay,  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Eight  yean,  however,  elapsed, 
from  the  evacuation  of  Hippo  to  the  reduction  of  Carthage. 
In  the  midst  of  that  interval,  the  ambitious  Genseric,  in  .Sie 
full  tide  of  apparent  prosperity,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace» 
by  which  he  gave  his  son  Hunneric  for  a  hostage ;  and  con- 
sented to  leave  the  Western  emperor  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  three  Mauritanias.'*  This  moderation,  which 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  justice,  must  be  ascribed. to  the 
policy,  of  the  conqueror.  £Us  throne  was  encompassed  with 
domestic  enemies,  who  accused  the  baseness  of  his  birth,  and 
asserted  the  legitimate  claims  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of 
Gonderic.  Those  nephews,  indeed,  he  sacrificed  to  his 
safety;  and  their  mother,  the  widow  of  the  deceased  king, 
was  precipitated,  by  his  order,  into  the  river  Ampsaga.  But 
the  public  discontent  burst  forth  in  dangerous  and  frequent 
conspiracies ;  and  the-  warlike  tyrant  is  supposed  to  have  shed 
more  Vandal  blood  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  than  in 
the  field  of  battle.'*  The  convulsions  of  Africa,  which  had 
£sivored  his  attack,  opposed  the  firm  establishment  of  his 
power ;  and  the  various  seditions  of  the  Moors  and  Germans, 
the  Donatists  and  Catholics,  continually  disturbed,  or  threat^ 
ened,  the  unsettled  reign  of  the  conqueror.  As  he  advanced 
towards  Carthage,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 

*'  Procopius  (de  Bell.  Vandal  L  L  a  3,  p.  185)  continues  the  his- 
tory of  BonifSaoe  no  further  than  his  return  to  Italy.  His  death  is 
mentioDed  by  Prosper  and  MarcelliDus;  the  expression  of  the  latter, 
that  ^tius,  the  day  before,  had  proyided  himself  with  a  longer  spear, 
implies  something  like  a  regular  duel 

**  See  Procopius,  de  BeU.  Vandal.  L  I  c.  4,  p.  186.  ValentmiaQ 
published  several  humane  laws,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  Kumid- 
lan  and  Mauritanian  subjects;  he  discharged  them,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  payment  of  their  debts,  reduced  their  tribute  to  one  eighth, 
and  gave  them  a  right  of  app^l  from  their  provincial  magistrates  to 
the  prtefect  of  Rome.    Cod.  Theod.  tom.  vl    Novell,  p.  11,  12. 

••  Victor  Vitensis,  de  Persecut  Vandal  L  ii.  c  6,  p.  26.  The 
cruelties  of  Genseric  towards  his  subjects  are  strongly  ezpresBed  la 
PlroBper*8  Chronicle,  A.  D.  442. 
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Ae  Western  pfovinoes;  the  sea-ooast  was  exposed  to  the 
naval  enterprises  d  the  Romans  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  and,  in 
the  heart  of  Komidia,  the  strong  inland  dtj  of  Gorta  still 
persisted  in  obstinate  independence.**  These  difficulties  were 
gradually  subdued  by  the  spirit,  the  perseverauce,  and  the 
eruelty  of  Crenseric;  who  alternately  applied  ^the  arts  of 
peace  and  war  to  the  estaUishment  of  his  Atncaan  Idi^dom. 
lie  subscribed  a  solemn  treaty,  with  the  hope  of  deriinng 
some  advantage  from  the  term  of  its  continuance,  and  the 
moment  of  its  violation.  Hie  vigilance  of  his  enemies  was 
relaxed  by  the  protestations  of  Mendship,  which  concealed 
his  hostile  appioadi;  and  Carthage  was  at  length  surprised 
by  the  Vandals,  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  years  aflber  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  republic  by  the  younger  Scipio." 

A  new  dty  had  arisen  from  its  ruiin,  with  the  title  of  a 
colony ;  and  though  Carthage  might  yield  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives of  Constantinople,  and  perhi^  to  the  trade  of  Alex- 
andria, or  the  splendor  of  Antioch,  she  still  maintained  the 
second  rank  in  the  West;  as  the  JRame  (if  we  may  use  the 
style  of  contemporaries)  of  the  African  world.  That  wealthy 
and  opulent  metropolis"  displayed,  in  a  dependent  condition, 
the  image  of  a  flourishing  republic  Carthage  contained  the 
manufactures,  the  arms,  and  the  treasures  of  the  six  prov- 
inces. A  regulai^  subordination  of  civil  honors  graduallj 
ascended  from  the  procurators  of  the  streets  and  quarters  of 
the  dty,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  who,  vnth 
the  title  of  proconsul,  represented  the  state  and  dignity  of  a 
consul  of  ancient  Rome.  Schools  and  gymncuia  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  education  of  the  African  youth ; .  and  the  liberal 
arts  and  manners,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  were 
publicly  taught  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Tho 
buildings  of  Carthage  were  uniform  and  magnificent ;  a  shady 
grove  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  capital ;  the  new  port,  a 

"  Possidiufl,  in  Yit  Augustin.  c  28,  apud  Rninart,  p.  428. 

"  See  the  Ohronicles  of  Idatias,  Isidore,  Prosper,  and  Marcellinus. 
They  mark  the  same  year,  but  diflSerent  days,  for  the  surprisal  of 
Carthage. 

^  The  picture  of  Carthage,  as  it  flourished  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  is  taken  from  the  Expositio  totius  Mundi,  p.  17, 18,  in  the 
third  Tolume  of  Hudson^s  Minor  Geographers,  from  Ausocius  d« 
Claris  Urbibus,  p.  228,  229 ;  and  principldlj  from  Salvian,  de  Guber- 
natione  Dei,  1.  yjl  p.  25T,  268.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Notitia  should 
not  phice  either  a  mint^  or  an  arsenal,  at  Carthage;  but  only  a  gyns* 
i»um,  or  female  manufacture. 
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Beciire  and  capadoua  harbor,  was  aubaenrient  to  the  oomtner* 
dal  industry  pf  dtijseiia  apd  straogen ;  and  the  splendid  gameB 
of  the  drous  and  theatre  were  exhibited  almost  in  the  prea« 
enoe  pf  the  Barbarians.  The  reputation  of  the  Oartha^nians 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  their  country,  and  the  reproach  of 
Punic  faith  still  adhered  to  their  subtle  and  faithless  chanio* 
ter."  The  habits  of  trade,  and  the  abuse  of  luxury,  had  cor- 
rupted their  manners ;  but  their  impbus  contempt  of  monks, 
and  the  shameless  practice  of  unnatiu'al  lusts,  are  the  two 
abominations  which  excite  the  pious  yehemence  of  Salvian, 
the  preacher  of  the  age.^*  The  king  of  the  Vandals  severely 
reformed  the  vices  of  a  voluptuous  people ;  and  the  ancient, 
noble,  ingenuous  freedom  of  Carthage  (these  expressions  of 
Victor  are  not  without  energy)  was  reduced  by  Genseric  into 
a  state  of  ignominious  servitude.  After  he  had  permitted  his 
licentious  tro(^  to  satiate  their  rage  and  a||^oe,  he  instituted 
a  more  regular  system  of  rapine  and  oppression.  An  edict 
was  promulgated,  which  enjoined  all  persons,  without  fraud  or 
delay,  to  deliver  their  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  valuable  fur- 
i^iture  or  apparel,  to  the  royal  officers;  and  the  attempt  to 
secrete  any  part  of  their  patrimony  was  inexorably  punished 
with  death  and  torture^  as  an  act  of  treason  against  the  state. 
The  lands  of  the  prooousular  province,  which  formed  the 
immediate  district  of  Carthage,  were  accuralely  measured,  and 
divided  among  the  Barbarians;  and  the  conqueror  reserved 
for  his  peculiar  domain  the  fertile  territory  of  Byzacium,  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Kumidia  and  Getulia.^' 
It  was  natural  enough  that  Genseric  should  hate  those  whom 


"*  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Expositio  totias  Mundi  compareSi 
in  his  barhanms  Latin,  the  country  toA  the  inhabitants;  and,  after 
stigmatiiijig  their  want  of  fiiith,  he  oodly  concludes,  Difficile  autem 
inter  eos  invemtur  bonus,  tamen  in  multis  paDci  bom  esse  poscimt 
P.  18. 

*^  He  declares,  that  the  peculiar  vices  of  each  country  were  collected 
in  the  sink  of  Carthage,  (L  vii  p.  257.)  In  the  indulgence  of  vice, 
the  AMcans  applauded  their  manly  virtue.  Et  illi  se  magis  virilis 
fortitudinis  esse  crederent,  qui  mazune  vires  fceminei  uaifts  probositate 
fregissent,  (p.  26$.)  The  streets  of  Carthage  were  pollutea  by*  effem- 
inate wretches,  who  publidy  assumed  the  countenance,  the  dress, 
and  the  character  of  women,  (p.  264.)  If  a  monk  appeared  in  the 
dty,  the  holy  man  was  pursuetl  with  impious  scorn  and  ridicule ;  de^ 
lestantibus  ridentium  cachinnis,  (p.  289.) 

<^  Compare  Procopius  de  BelL  Vandal  I  L  c.  6,  pi  189,  190,  and 
Tkior  Vitensis.  de  Persecut  Vandal.  1.  L  c.  4 
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1m  had  iBJnred :  the  ndbOitj  and  senaton  of  GarUiage  wera 
enKMed  to  hn  jetAoatj  and  reBentmeni;  and  all  th^  who 
renised  the  ignoiiiinioin  terms,  which  their  honor  and  religion 
fi>rfoade  them  to  aooepi,  were  compelled  hj  the  Aiian  tyrant 
to  embraee  the  condition  of  perpetual  banishment  Rome, 
Italj,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Easty^were  filled  with  a  crowd 
of  exiles,  of  fugitives,  and  <^  ing^iuous  captives,  who  solicited 
the  public  compassion ;  and  the  benevolent  epistles  of  Theod- 
oiet  still  preserve  the  names  and  misfortunes  of  Caelestian 
and  Maria.^'  The  Sjrian  bishop  deplores  the  misfortunes  'of 
Caelestian,  who,  from  the  state  of  a  noble  and  opulent  senator 
of  Carthage,  was  reduced,  with  his  wife  and  &mily,  and  ser* 
vants,  to  heg  his  bread  in  a  foreign  country ;  but  he  applauds 
the  resignation  of  the  Christian  exile,  and  the  philosophic 
temper,  which,  under  the  pressure  of  such  calamities,  could 
enjoy  more  real  happiness  than  was  the  ordinary  lot  of  wealth 
and  prosperi^.  The  story  of  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the 
magnificent  Eudaemon,  is  singular  and  interesting.  In  the 
sack  of  Carthage,  she  was  purchased  from  the  Vandals  by 
some  merchants  of  Syria,  who  afterwards  sold  her  as  a  slave 
in  their  native  country.  A  female  attendant,  transported  in 
the  same  ship,  and  sold  in  the  same  £nnily,  still  continued  to 
respect  a  mistress  whom  fortune  had  reduced  to  the  common 
level  of  servitude ;  and  the  daughter  of  Eudsemon  received 
from  her  grateful  affection  the  domestic  services  which  she 
had  once  required  from  her  obedience.  This  remarkable 
behavior  divulged  the  real  condition  of  Maria,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  the  bishop  of  Cyrrhns,  was  redeemed  from  slavery 
oy  the  generosity  of  some  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The 
liberality  of  Theodoret  provided  for  her  decent  maintenance ; 
and  she  passed  ten  months  among  the  deaconesses  of  the 
church ;  till  she  was  unexpectedly  informed,  that  her  &ther, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  exercised  an 
honorable  office  in  one  of  the  Western  provinces.  Her  filial 
impatience  was  seconded  by  the  pious  bishop :  Theodoret,  in 
a  letter  still  extant,  recommends  Maria  to  the  bishop  of  ^gse, 
a  maritime  city  of  Cilida^  which  was  frequented,  during  the 
annual  fair,  by  the  vessels  of  the  West;  most  earnestly 
requesting,  that  his  colleague  would  use  the  maiden  with  % 
• — 

^  Rtdnart  (p.  444 — i6l)  has  collected  from  Theodoret,  and  othar 
Mihora,  the  misfortunes,  real  and  fiibolous,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Otrthage. 
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tenderness  suitable  to  her  birth ;  and  that  he  would  intrust 
her  to  the  care  of  such  faithful  merchants,  as  would  esteem  it 
a  sufficient  gain,  if  they  restored  a  daughter,  lost  bejond  all 
human  hope,  to  the  arms  of  her  afflicted  parent. 

Among  the  insipid  legends  of  ecclesiastica}  history,  I  am 
tempted  to  distinguish  the  memorable  &ble  of  the  Sxvek 
Slespebs  ;  **  whose  imaginary  date  corresponds  with  the  reign 
of  the  younger  Theodosius,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  tie 
Vandals/^  When  the  emperor  Decius  persecuted  the  Chris- 
tians, seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus  concealed  themselyes  in 
a  spacious  cavern  in  the  side  of  an  adjacent  mountain ;  where 
they  were  doomed  to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  orders 
that  the  entrance  should  be  firmly  secured  by  a  pile  of  huge 
stones.  They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  which 
was  miraculously  prolonged  without  injuring  the.  powers  of 
life,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  slaves  of  Adolius,  to  whom  the 
inheritance  of  the  mountain  had  descended,  removed  the 
stones  to  supply  materials  for  some  rustic  edifice:  the  light 
of  the  sun  darted  into  the  cavern,  and  the  Seven  Sleepers 
were  permitted  to  awake.  After  a  slumber,  as  they  thought 
of  a  few  hours,  they  were  pressed  by  the  calls  of  hunger; 
and  resolved  that  Jamblichus,  one  of  their  number,  should 
secretly  return  to  the  city  to  purchase  breaS  for  the  use  of  his 
companions.  The  youth  (if  we  may  still  employ  that  appel- 
lation) could  no  longer  recognize  the  once  famihar  aspect  of 
his  native  country;  and  his  surprise  was  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  cross,  triumphantly  erected  over  the 
principal  gate  of  Ephesus.    His  singular  dress,  and  obsolete 

**  The  choice  of  fiibulous  circumstaiices  is  of  small  importance ;  yet 
I  have  confined  myself  to  the  narrative  which  was  translated  from  the 
Syriac  by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (de  Gloria  Martyriim,  Lie; 
95,  in  Max.  BibliothecH  Patrnm,  tom.  xl  p.  866,)  to  the  Greek  acts  of 
their  martyrdom  (apud  Phollum,  p.  1400, 1401)  and  to  the  Annals  of 
the  Patriarch  Eutydbitis,  (tom.  i.  p.  891,  681,  682,  585,  Vers.  Pocock.) 

**  Two  Syriac  writers,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Assemanni,  (Bibliot. 
Oriental  torn.  i.  t^  886,  888,)  place  the  resurrection  of  the  Seven  Sleep- 
ers in  the  year  786  (A.  D.  42S)  or  '748,  (A.  D.  487,)  of  the  sera  of  the 
Seleucides.  Their  Greek  acts,  which  Photius  had  read,  assign  the  date 
of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  which  may  c(nncide 
either  with  A.  D.  489,  or  446.  "Die  period  which  had  elapsed  since 
Hie  persecution  of  Decius  is  easily  ascertained ;  and  nothing  less  tha« 
the  ignorance  of  Mahomet,  or  the  legendaries,  could  suppose  an  intsr* 
fri  of  three  or  four  hundred  ysars. 
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langnagey  ooofounded  the  baker,  to  whom  he  offered  an 
aodent  medal  of  Deciiu  as  the  current  coin  of  the  empire ; 
and  Jamblichnsy  on  the  snapidcA  of  a  secret  treasure,  was 
dragged  before  the  jodge.  Their  mntaal  inquiries  produced 
the  amazing  disooVeij,  that  two  centuriijs  were  almost  elapsed 
since  JambUchns  and  his  friends  had  escaped  from  the  rage 
of  a  Pagan  tyrant  The  bishop  of  Ephesus,  the  deigy,  the 
lAi^trates,  the  people,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  emperor  Tlieo- 
dosius  himself,  hastened  to  visit  the  cavern  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers ;  who  bestowed  their  benediction,  related  their  storj, 
and  at  the  same  instant  peaceably  expired.  The  origin  of  this 
marvellous  fable  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  pious  fraud  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  modem  Greeks,  ^ce  the  authentic  tradition  may  be 
traced  within  half  a  centuiy  of  the  supposed  miracle.  James 
of  Samg,  a  Syrian  bishop,  who  was  bom  only  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Uie  younger  Theodosius,  has  devoted  one  of  his 
two  hundred  and  thirty  homiKes  to  the  praise  of  the  young 
men  of  Ephesus.**  Their  legend,  before  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  was  translated  from  the  Syriac  into  the  Latin 
language,  by  the  care  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  The  hostile 
communions  of  the  East  preserve  their  memory  with  equal 
reverence;  and  their  names  are  honorably  inscribed  in  the 
Roman,  the  Abyssinian,  and  the  Russian  calendar/*  Nor 
has  their  reputation  been  confined  to  the  Christian  world. 
This  popular  tale,  which  Mahomet  might  learn  when  he  drove 
his  camels  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  is  introduced  as  a  divine 
revelation,  into  the  Koran.*'    The  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 

**  James,  one  of  the  orthodox  £eithers  of  the  Syrian  church,  was 
bom  A.  D.  462 ;  he  began  to  compose  his  sermons  A.  D.  474 ;  he  was 
made  bishop  of  BatnsB,  in  the  district  of  Sarug,  and  province  of  Meso- 
potamia, A.  D.  519,  and  died  A.  D.  621.  (Assemanni,  torn.  i.  p.  288, 
289.)  For  the  homily  de  PueriB  EpheHnis,  see  p.  8S6 — 839 :  though  I 
could  wish  that  Assemanni  had  translated  the  text  of  James  of  Ssfug; 
instead  of  answering  the  objections  of  Baronius. 

^*  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  Mentis  Julii,  torn.  vi. 
p.  875 — 897.  This  immense  calendar  of  Saints,  in  one  hundred  ami 
twenty-six  years,  (1644 — 1770,)  and  in  fifty  volumes  in  folio,  has  ad- 
vanced no  further  than  the  7th  day  of  October.  The  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits  has  most  probably  checked  an  undertaldng,  temdi,  througii 
the  medium  of  fiahle  and  superstition,  communicates  much-  historical 
and  philosophical  instruction. 

*^  See  Maraeri  Akoran.  Sura  xviii  torn,  il  p.  420—^27,  «nd  tsm.  i 
part  iv.  p.  108.  With  such  an  ample  privilege,  Mahomet  has  not 
shown  much  taste  or  ingenuity.  He  has  invented  the  dog  (Al  Bakim) 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers ;  the  respect  of  the  sun,  who  alt^rea  his  ooorac 
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has  been  adopted  and  adorned  by  the  nations,  from  Bengal  to 
Africa,  who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion  */'  and  some 
vestiges  of  a  similar  tradition  have  been  discovered  in  the 
remote  extremities  of  Scandinavia/'  This  easy  and  universal 
belief  so  expressive  of  the  sense  of  mankind,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  genuine  merit  of  the  fable  itself.  We  imperceptibly 
advance  from  youth  to  age,  without  observing  the  gradual,  but 
mcessant,  change  of  human  affairs ;  and  even  in  our  larger 
experience  of  history,  the  imagination  is  accustomed,  by  « 
perpetual  series  of  causes  and  effects,  to  unite  the  most  distant 
revolutions.  But  if  the  interval  between  two  memorable  seras 
could  be  instantly  annihilated ;  if  it  were  possible,  after  a 
momentary  slumber  of  two  hundred  years,  to  display  the  new 
world  to  the  eyes  of  a  spectator,  who  still  retained  a  lively  and 
recent  impression  of  the  oldy  his  surprise  and  his  reflections 
would  furnish  the  pleasing  subject  of  a  philosophical  romance. 
The  scene  could  not  be  more  advantageoua/  placed,  than  in 
the  two  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  reigns  of  Decius 
and  of  Theodosius  the  Younger.  During  this  period,  the  seat 
of  government  had  been  transported  from  Home  to  a  new 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  and  the  abuse 
of  military  spirit  had  been  suppressed  by  an  artificial  system 
of  tame  and  ceremonious  servitude.  The  throne  of  the  per- 
secuting Decius  was  filled  by  a  succession  of  Christian  and 
orthodox  prinoes,  who  had  extirpated  the  fabulous  gods  of 
antiquity :  and  the  public  devotion  of  the  age  was  impatient 
to  exalt  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Catholic  church,  on  the 
altars  of  Diana  and  Hercules.  The '  union  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  dissolved ;  its  genius  was  humbled  in  the  dust ; 
and  armies  of  unknown  Barbarians,  issuing  from  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  North,  had  established  their  victorious  reign 
over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

twiee  a  dav,  that  he  might  not  shine  into  the  cavern ;  and  the  care  of 
God  himaelf,  who  preserved  their  bodies  from  putrefiEUstlon,  by  turning 
them  to  the  right  and  lefi 

^^  See  p*Herbelot»  Bibliothdque  Orientale,  p.  189 ;  and  Renaiidot^ 
EGst.  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  89,  40. 

**  Paul,  the  deacon  of  Aquileia,  (de  Geetis  Langobardorum,  Lie. 
4^  p.  746,  746,  edit  Grot,)  wno  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  has  placed  in  a  cavern,  under  a  rock,  on  the  shore  of  the 
ocean,  the  Seven  Sleepers  -of  the  Korth,  whose  long  repose  was  re- 
spected by  the  Barbarians.  Their  dress  declared  them  to  be  Romans 
andihe  deacon  conjectures,  that  they  were  reserved  by  Providence,  aii 
tibe  fulure  apostles  of  those  unbelieving  countries. 

VOL.  III. — ^R 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

CBASACTKRy   CONQUESTS,   AKD   COURT  OF   ATTII.A,  KIKO  Of 

turn    HUHS. ^DEATH    OF    THEOD08IU8    THE    TOOVOEB. ^SIS- 

TATION   OF   MARCIAK  TO   THE   EMPIRE   OF   THE   EAST. 

Trrs  Western  world  was  oppressed  by  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, who  fled  before  the  Huns ;  bat  the  achievementB  of  the 
Huns  themselves  were  not  adequate  to  their  power  and  pros- 
peritj.  Their  victorious  hordes  had  spread  from  the  Volga 
to  the  Danube ;  but  the  public  force  was  exhausted  by  t£e 
discord  of  independent  chieftains ;  their  valor  was  idly  con- 
sumed in  obscure  and  predatory  excursions ;  and  they  ofl^n 
degraded  their  national  dignity,  by  condescending,  for  the 
hopes  of  spoil,  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  their  fugitive 
enemies.  In  the  reign  of  Attila,^  the  Huns  again  became 
the  terror  of  the  world ;  and  I  shall  now  describe  the  charactet 
and  actions  of  that  formidable  Barbarian;  who  alternately 
insulted  and  invaded  the  East  and  the  West,  and  urged  the 
rapid  down&ll  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  tide  of  emigration  which  impetuously  rolled  from 
the  confines  of  China  to  those  of  Germany,  the  most  power- 
ful and  populous  tribes  may  commonly  be  found  on  the  verge 
of  the  Roman  provinces.  The  accumulated  weight  was  sus- 
tained for  a  while  by  artificial  barriers  ;  and  the  easy  conde- 
scension of  the  emperors  invited,  without  satisfying,  the  insolent 
demands  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  acquired  an  eager  appe- 
tite for  the  luxuries  of  dvilized  life.     Ine  Hungarians,  who 

^  Hie  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  Attila^  ma^  be  found  id 
Joniandes  (de  Bebas  Geticis,  c  84 — 50,  p.  668—688,  edit  Grot)  and 
Priftms  (Excerpta  de  Le^tiombos,  p.  88 — 76,  Paris,  1648.)  I  have 
not  seen  the  Lives  of  Atula,  composed  by  Jnyencns  Cslios  Calanna 
Dalmatinns,  in  the  twelfth  ceotiiry,  or  by  IHchohis  Olahus,  ardibishop 
of  Gran,  in  the  sixteenth.  See  Masoon's  History  of  the  Qermans,  ix. 
28,  and  Kaffei  Oseervazioni  Litterarie,  torn,  i  p.  88,  89.  Whatever 
the  modem  Hungarians  have  added  must  be  fabulous ;  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  fiction.  They  suppose,  that 
when  Attila  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy,  married  innumerable  wives,  Ac, 
he  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  aga  Thewrocs  ObroOk  cl  i 
9k9A,in  Scripl  Hnngar.  torn,  i  pi  76. 
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ambitiously  insert  the  name  of  Attala  among  their  native  kings, 
may  affirm  with  truth  that  the  hordes,  which  were  subject  to 
his  uncle  Boas,  or  Riigilas,  had  formed  their  encampments 
within  the  limits  of  modem  Hungary,'  in  a  fertile  countiy, 
which  liberally  supplied  the  wants  of  a  nation  of  hunters  and 
shepherds.  In  this  adyantageoui^  situation,  Rugilas,  and  his 
Taliant  brothers,  who  continually  added  to  their  power  and 
reputation,  commanded  the  altematiye  of  peace  or  war  with  the 
two  empires.  His  alliance  with  the  Romans  of  the  West  was 
cemented  by  his  personal  friendship  for  the  great  ^tius ;  who 
was  always  secure  of  finding,  in  the  Barbarian  camp,  a  hos- 
pitable reception  and  a  powerM  support  At  his  solicitation, 
and  in  the  name  of  John  the  usurper,  sixty  thousand  Huns 
advanced  to  the  confines  of  Italy ;  their  march  and  their 
retreat  were  alike  expensive  to  the  state;  and  the  grateful 
policy  of  ^tius  abandoned  the  possession  of  Pannonia  to  his 
faithful  confederates.  The  Romans  of  the  East  were  not  less 
apprehensive  of  the  arms  of  Rugilas,  which  threatened  the 
provinces,  or  even  the  capital.  Some  ecclesiastical  historians 
nave  destroyed  the  Barbarians  with  lightning  and  pestilence ;' 
but  Hieodosius  was  reduced  to  the  more  humble  expedient  of 
stipulating  an  annual  payment  of  three^  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  gold,  and  of  disguising  this  dishonorable  tribute  by 


*  Htmgary  has  been  Bnccessively  oceinted  by  tbree  Sc3rt]i]an  oolo- 
mea.  1.  The  Htins  of  Attila;  2.  The  A  bares,  in  the  aizUi  century; 
and,  8.  The  Turks  or  Magiars,  A  D.  889 ;  the  immediate  and  genuine 
.ancestors  of  the  modem  Hungarians,  whose  connection  with  the  two 
former  is  extremely  £cdnt  and  remote.  The  Prodromtu  and  Notitia  of 
llattfaew  Belius  appear  to  contain  a  rich  fund  of  information  concern- 
ing ancient  and  modern  Hungary.  I  have  seen  the  extracts  in  Bibli 
otb^ue  Andenne  et  Modeme,  tom.  xxii  p.  1—61,  and  Bibliothdque 
Raisonnee,  tom.  xvL  p.  12*7 — 175.* 

*  Socrates,  L  viL  c  48:  Theodoret,  L  v.  c  86.  Tillemont,  who 
always  depends  on  the  fiiith  of  his  ecclesiastical  authors,  strenuously 
contends  (Hist  des  Emp.  tom.  vi  p.  186,  601)  that  the  wars  and  per- 
sonages were  not  the  same. 

*  Mail&th  (in  his  Oeachicbte  der  Magyaren)  considers  the  questiou  of 
the  origin  of  the  Magyars  as  still  nndecided.  The  old  Hungarian  chroni- 
cles oDammoasly  denved  them  from  the  Hans  of  Attila  See  note,  voL 
iy.  pp.  341,  342.  The  later  opinion,  adopted  hy  Schlozer,  Belnay,  and 
Dankowaky,  ascribes  than,  m>m  their  lan^age,  to  the  Finnish  race. 
Feasler,  in  his  history  of  Hungary,  agrees  with  Gibbon  in  supposing  them 
Torks.  MaO&th  has  inserted  an  ineenioo/i  dissertation  of  Feler,  whldi 
■ttenipts  to  connect  thflon  with  the  Paxthians.    Vol  5.  AmmenKQngeii»  ^ 
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the  title  of  g^^Rily  which  the  hmg  of  the  Ham  condescended 
to  accept  The  pablic  tnmqiiillitj  was  fieqnentlj  int^nipted 
by  the  fierce  impatience  of  the  Barharians,  and  the  perfidious 
intrigoes  of  the  Byfiintine  coort.  Foof  dependent  naiiionai 
among  whom  we  may  cBstingulsh  the  Bavarians,  disclaimed  the 
soverdgnty  of  the  Hnns ;  and  their  revolt  was  oacouiaged  and 

Protected  by  a  Roman  alliance ;  till  the  jnst  claims,  and  f<mm- 
able  power,  of  Rngilas,  were  effectually  urged  by  the  voice  of 
Eslaw  his  ambassador.  Peace  was  the  nnanimons  wish  of  the 
senate :  their  decree  was  ratified  by  the  emperor ;  and  two 
ambass^ors  were  named,  Plintbas,  a  general  of  S<^thian  ex- 
traction, bat  of  consular  rank ;  and  the  quaestor  Epigenes,  a 
wise  and  experienced  statesman,  who  was  recommended  to  that 
offic*  by  his  ambitious  colleague. 

The  death  of  Rugilas  suspended  the  progress  of  the  treaty. 
His  two  nephews,  Attila  and  Bleda,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  their  unde,  consented  to  a  personal  interview  with  the 
ambassadors  of  Constantinople ;  but  as  thev  proudly  refused  to 
dismount^  the  business  was  transacted  on  hol8ebaci^  in  a  spa- 
cious plain  near  the  city  of  Margus,  in  the  Upper  Msesia.  ThQ 
kings  of  the  Hans  assumed  the  solid  benefits,  as  well  as  the 
yam  honors,  of  the  negotiation.  They  dictated  the  conditions 
of  peace,  and  each  condition  was  an  insult  on  the  majesty  of 
the  empire.  Besides  the  freedom  of  a^safe  and  plentiful  market 
on  the  oauks  of  the  Danube,  they  required  that  the  annual  con- 
tribution should  be  augmented  noin  three  hundred  and  fifty  to 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold ;  that  a  fine  or  ransom  of  eight 
pieces  of  gold  should  be  paid  for  every  Roman  captive  who 
had  escaped  from  his  Barbarian  master;  that  the  emperor 
should  renounce  all  treaties  and  engagements  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Huns ;  and  that  aHl  the  fugitives  who  had  t^en 
refuge  in  the  court  or  provinces  of  Theodosius,  shonld  be 
delivered  to  the  justice  of  their  offended  sovereign.  This  jus- 
tice was  rigorously  infficted  on  some  unfortunate  youths  of  a 
royal  race.  They  were  crucified  on  the  territories  of  the  em- 
pire, by  the  command  of  Attila:  and  as  soon  as  the  kine  of 
the  Hnns  had  impressed  the  Romans  with  the  terror  of. his 
name,  he  indulged  them  in  a  short  and  arbitrary  respite,  whilst 
he  subdued  the  rebellious  or  independent  nations  of  S(^hia 
and  Germany.* 

*-dee Priacos,  p.  41, 48,  and Hi^t  des Peoples de  I'Earop^  torn. rk 
c  ziL  ziii  ziv.  zv. 
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Aitila,  the  son  of  Mundzttk,  deduced  his  noble,  perhaps  hk 
regftl,  descent*  from  the  ancient  Huns,  who  had  foimerlj 
contended  with  the  monarchs  of  China.  His  features,  accord* 
ing  to  the  observation  of  a  Qothic  historian,  bore  the  stamp 
of  his  national  origin ;  and  the  portrait  of  Attila  eshibits  the 
genuine  deformity. of  a  modem  Calmuk;*  a  large  head,  a 
swarthy  complexion,  small,  deep-seated  eyes,  a  &t  nose,  a 
few  hairs  in  tne  place  of  a  beard^  broad  shoulders,  and  a  short 
square  body,  of  nervous  strengUi,  though  of  a  disproportioned 
'orm.  The  haughty  step  and  demeanor  of  the  king  of  the 
Huns  expressed  the  consciousness  of  his  superiority  above  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  and  he  had  a  custom  of  fiercely  rolling  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  wished  to  ei^y  the  terror  which  he  inspired. 
Yet  this  savage  hero  was  not  inaccesable  to  pity ;  his  sup- 
pliant enemies  might  confide  in  the  assurance  of  peace  or 
pardon ;  and  Attila  was  considered  by  his  suljects  as  a  just 
and  indulgent  master.  He  delighted  in  war ;  but,  after  he 
had  ascended  the  throne  in  a  mature  age,  his  head,  rather 
than  his  hand,  achieved  the  conquest  of  Uie  North ;  and  the 
&me  of  an  adventurous  soldier  was  usefully  exchanged  for  that 
of  a  prudent  and  successful  general  The  effects  of  personal 
valor  are  so  inconsiderable,  except  in  poetry  or  romance,  that 
victory,  even  among  Barbarians,  must  depend  on  the  degree 
of  skUl  with  which  the  passions  of  the  multitude  are  combined 
and  iruided  fer  the  service  of  a  single  man.  The  Scythian 
oonqu^  Attila  and  Zingis,  snrp^ed  their  rude^uBtry- 
men  in  art  rather  than  in  courage ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  monarchies,  both  of  the  Huns  and^of  the  Moguls,  were 
erected  by  their  founders  on  the  basis  of  popular  superstition. 
The  miraculous  conception,  which  fraud  and  credulity  ascribed 
to  the  vir^n-mother  of  Zingis,  raised  him  above  the  level  of 
Human  nature ;  and  the  naked  prophet,  who  in  the  name  of 
the  Deity  invested  him  with  the  empire  of  the  earth,  pointed 
the  valor  of  the  Moguls  with  irresistible  enthusiasia;     The 

*  PrisBos,  p.  89.  The  modem  Hunffarians  have  deduced  hb  geneal- 
ogy, whidi  asoenda^  in  the  thirty-fifth  degree,  to  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah ; 
yet  they  are  ignorant  of  his  ather's  real  name.  (De  Guignes,  Hist 
dea  Huns,  torn,  ii  p.  297.) 

*  Compare  Jomandes  (c.  86,  p.  661)  with  Buffon,  Hist  NatureUa, 
tom.  ill  p.  880.  The  former  had  a  right  to  observe,  originis  su»  signs 
teetitaena  The  diaracter  and  portrait  of  Attila  are  probably  tran* 
Mribed  from  Oa8^>doni8. 

*  AbQlpharag.  Dynast  vera  Pooodc,  p.  281.  Genealogical  History 
flf  the  Tartars,  by  Abulghazi  Bahader  Khan,  part  iii  c  16,  part  iv 
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reHgioiu  arts  of  Attila  were  not  less  skilfally  adapted  to  the 
character  of  his  age  and  country.  It  was  natural  enough  that 
the  Scythians  should  adore,  with  peculiar  devotion,  Uie  god 
of  war;  but  as  they  were  incapable  of  forming  either  an 
abstract  idea,  or  a  corporeal  representation,  they  worshipped 
thdr  tutelar  deity  under  the  symbol  of  an  iron  cimeter.'  One 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  Huns  perceived,  that  a  heifer,  who 
was'  graadng,  had  wounded  herself  in  the  foot,  and  curiously 
followed  the  track  of  the  blood,  till  he  discovered,  among  the 
long  grass,  the  point  of  an  ancient  sword,  whidi  he  dug  oat 
of  tiie  ground  and  presented  to  Attila.  That  magnanimous, 
oir  rather  that  artfiil,  prince  accepted,  with  pious  gratitude, 
this  celestial  &vor ;  and,  as  the  r^htful  possessor  of  Uie  9toord 
of  MarSj  asserted  his  divine  and  indefeasible  claim  to  the 
dominion  of  the*  earth.*  If  the  rites  of  Scythia  were  practised 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  a  lofty  altar,  or  rather  pile  of  fiigots, 
three  hundred  yards  in  length  and  in  breadth,  was  raised  in  a 
spacious  plain ;  and  the  sword  of  Mars  was  placed  erect  on 
the  summit  of  this  rustic  altar,  which  was  annually  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  sheep,  horses,  and  of  the  hundredth  captive.'* 
Whether  human  sacrifices  formed  any  part  of  the  worship  of 
Attila,  or  whether  he  propitiated  the  god  of  war  with  the  vic- 
tims ^hich  he  continually  offered  in  the  field  of  battle,  the 
&vorite  of  Mars  soon  acquired  a  sacred  character,  which 
rendered  his  conquests  more  easy  and  more  permanent ;  and 

c.  8.  Vie  de  Gengfiscan,  par  Petit  de  la  Croix,  L  1,  c  1,  6.  The  rela- 
dons  of  the  missionaries,  who  visited  Tartary  in  ihe  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, (see  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Histoire  des  Voyages,)  express 
the  populw:  language  and  opinions ;  Zing^  is  styled  the  son  of  Ood, 
Ac.  Ac 

'  Nee  templum  apud  eos  visitur,  aut  delubrum,  ne  tugurium  quidem 
culmo  tectum  cemi  usquam  potest ;  sed  gladiua  Barbarico  ritii  humi  figi- 
tur  nudus,  eumque  ut  Martem  regionum  quas  drcumcircant  pradsulem 
verecundius  coluot  Ammiaa  Marcellin.  xxzL  2,  and  the  learned  Notes 
of  lindenbrogius  and  Valesius. 

*  Priscus  relates  this  remarkable  storv,  both  in  his  own  text  (p.  65) 
and  in  the  quotation  made  by  JomanJes,  (c.  85,  p.  662.)  He  might 
have  explained  the  tradition^  or  £Eible,  whidi  diaracterised  this  fa- 
mous sword,  and  the  name,  as  well  as  attributes,  of  the  Scythian 
deity,  whom  he  has  translated  into  the  Mars  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. 

'*  Herodot  L  iv.  a  62.  For  the  sake  of  economy, .  I  have  calcih 
lated  by  the  smallest  stadium.  In  the  human  sacrifices,  they  cut  off 
tho  shoulder  and  arm  of  the  victim,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air« 
and  draw  omens  and  presages  from  the  manner  of  their  faJiliag  on  ttic 
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the  Barbarian  princes  confessed,  in  the  language  of  derotion 
or  flattery,  that  thej  could  not  presume  to  gaze,  with  a  steady 
eye,  on  the  divine  majesty  of  the  king  of  the  Huns."  His 
brother  Bleda,  who  reigned  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
nation,  was  compelled  to  resign  his  sceptre  and  his  life.  Yet 
aven  this  cruel  act  was  attributed  to  a  supernatural  impulse ; 
jtnd  the  vigor  with  which  Attila  wielded  the  sword  of  Mara, 
convinced  tiie  world  that  it  had  been  reserved  sdone  for  his 
mvincible  arm.'*  But  the  extent  of  his  empire  affords  the 
only  remaining  evidence  of  the  number  and  importance  of  his 
victories;  and  the  Scythian  monarch,  however  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  science  and  philosophy,  might  perhaps  lament  that 
his  illiterate  subjects  were  destitute  of  the  art  which  could  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  exploits. 

If  a  hne  of  separation  were  drawn  between  the  civilized 
and  Uie  savage  climates  of  the  globe ;  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  cities,  who  cultivated  the  earth,  and  the  hunters  and 
shepherds,  who  dwelt  in  tents,  Attila  might  aspire  to  the  title 
of  supreme  and  sole  monarch  of  the  Barbarians."  He  alone, 
among  the  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  united 
the  two  mighty  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Scy thia ;  and  those 
vague  appellations,  when  they  are  applied  to  his  reign,  may 
be  understood  with  an  ample  latitude.  Thuringia,  whi<i 
stretched  beyond  its  actual  limits  as  far  as  the  Danube,  was 
in  the  number  of  his  provinces ;  he  interposed,  with  the  weight 
of  a  powerful  neighbor,  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Franks ; 
and  one  of  his  lieutenants  chastised,  and  almost  exterminated, 
the  Burgundians  of  the  Rhine.  He  subdued  the  islands  of  the 
ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  encompassed  and  divided 
by  the  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Huns  might  derive  a 
tribute  of  furs  from  that  northern  region,  which  has  been  pro- 
jected from  all  other  conquerors  by  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
.  -I     I ■  I  ■     I     I    II ■  I      ■ .  I    I  I  »— — .^ 

^^  Priscus,  p.  65.  A  more  civilized  hero,  Augustus  himself^  was 
oleased,  if  the  person  on  whom  he  fixed  his  eyes  seemed  unable  to 
eupport  their  divine  lustre.    Sueton.  in  August,  c.  '79. 

"  The  Count  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  de  TEurope,  torn.  viL  p. 
428, 429)  attempts  to  clear  Attihi  from  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  and 
is  almost  inclined  to  reject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Jomandes,  and 
the  contemporary  Chronicles. 

^*  Fortissimarum  gentium  dominus,  qui  inauditil  ante  se  potentil, 
#olus  Scythica  et  Germanica  regna  possedit.  Jornandes,  c.  49,  p.  6S4k 
Friscus,  p.  64,  65.  M.  de  Guignes,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  CnineBe^ 
bas  acquured  (torn.  ii.  p.  296 — 8Q1)  an  adequate  idea  of  the  empire  of 
AttiU. 
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and  the  oomage  of  the  natives.  Towards  the  East,  it  is  dilB- 
enlt  to  circamscribe  the  dominion  of  Atdla  over  the  Scjtltian 
deserts ;  jet  we  may  be  assured,  that  he  reigned  on  the  banks 
of  the  Volga ;  that  the  king  of  the  Hnns  was  dreaded,  not  only 
as  a  warrior,  but  as  a  magidan ;  **  that  he  insulted  and  yan- 
qnished  the  khan  of  the  formidable  G^ogen ;  and  that  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  an  equal  alliance  with  the 
empire  of  China.  In  the  proud  review  of  tiie  nations  who 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Attila,  and  who  never  enter- 
tained, during  his  lifetime,  the  thought  of  a  revolt,  the  Gepidae 
and  the  Ostrogoths  were  distinguished  by  their  numbers,  their 
braveiy,  and  the  personal  merits  of  their  chiefe.  The  renowned 
Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  was  the  faithful  and  sagadous 
counsellor  of  the  monarch,  who  esteemed  his  intrepid  genius, 
whilst  he  loved  the  mild  and  discreet  virtues  of  the  noble 
Walamir,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  crowd  of  vulgar  kings, 
the  leaders  of  so  many  martial  tribes,  who  served  under  the 
standard  of  Attila,  were  ranged  in  the  submissive  order  of 
guards  and  domestics  round  the  person  of  their  master.  They 
watched  his  nod ;  they  trembled  at  his  frown ;  and  at  the  first 
signal  of  his  will,  they  executed,  without  murmur  or  hesitation, 
his  stem  and  absolute  commands.  In' time  of  peace,  the  de- 
pendent princes,  with  their  national  troops,  attended  the  royal 
camp  in  rv^gular  succession ;  but  when  Attila  collected  his  mili- 
tary force,  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  ^ve^ 
or,  according  to  another  account,  of  seven  hundred  diousand 
Barbarians." 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Huns  might  awaken  the  attention 
of  Theodosius,  by  reminding  him  that  the^  were  his  neigh- 

^*  See  Hist  des  Huns,  torn.  ii.  p.  296.  The  Oeougen  believed  that 
the  Huns  could  excite,  at  pleasure,  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  This 
phenomenon  was  produced  by  the  stone  Gezi  ;  to  whose  magic  power 
the  loss  of  a  battle  was  ascribed  by  the  Mahometan  Tartars  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  See  Cherefeddin  Ali,  Hist  de  Timur  Bee,  torn,  i  pi 
82,  83. 

^*  Jornandes,  c  85,  p.  661,  c.  3*7,  p.  667.  See  Tillemont,  Hist  dei 
Empereurs,  torn.  vi.  p.  129,  188.  CorneiUe  has  represented  the  pride 
of  Attila  to  his  subject  kii^s,  and  his  tragedy  (^ens  wi^  these  two 
ridiculous  lines : — 

ns  ne  Bont  pas  venm,  nos  deax  rols!  qn*on  leur  die 
Qu'Us  se  font  trop  attendre,  et  qu' Attila  e'ennnie. 

The  two  kings  of  the  Gepidse  and  the  Ostrogr>ths  are  profound  poU- 
iKdans  and  sentimental  lovers ,  and  the  whole  piece  exMbits  tlie  d» 
fseta  without  the  genius,  of  the  poet 
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bore  both  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  ainoe  they  touched  Uie  Danube 
on  oue  hand,  and  reached,  with  the  other,  as  £ur  as  the  Tanais. 
In  the  reign  of  his  &ther  Arcadius,  a  band  of  adventurous 
Huns  had  ravaged  the  provinces  of  the  East;  from  whence 
they  brought  away,  rich  spoils  and  innumerable  captives.** 
They  advanced,  by  a  secret  path,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea;  traversed  the  snowy  mountains  of  Armenia; 
passed  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Halys;  recruited 
their  weary  cavahy  with  the  generous  breed  of  Oappadodan 
hones ;  occupied  the  hUly  country  of  CiBcia,  and  disturbed 
the  festal  songs  and  dances  of  the  dtizens  of  Antioch.  E^ypt 
trembled  at  their  approach ;  and  the  monks  and  pilgrims  of 
the  Holy  Land  prepared  to  escaped  their  ftiry  by  a  speedy 
embarkation.  The  memory  of  tnis  invasion  was  still  recent 
in  the  minds  of  the  Orientals.  The  subjects  of  Attila  might 
execute,  with  superior  forces,  the  design  whidi  these  adven- 
turen  had  so  boldly  attempted ;  and  it  soon  became  the  sub- 
ject of  amdous  conjecture,  whether  the  tempest  would  fiill  on 
the  dominions  of  Bcane,  or  of  Persia.  Some  of  the  great 
Yassals  of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  who  were  themselves  in  the 
rank  of  powerful  princes,  had  been  sent  to  ratifj^  an  alliance 
and  society  of  arms  with  the  emperor,  or  rather  with  the 
general  of  the  West  They  related,  during  their  residence 
at  Home,  the  circumstances  of  an  expedition,  which  they  had 
latdy  made  into  the  East  After  passing  a  desert  and  a 
morasB,  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  the  Lake  Mseotis,  they 
penetrated  mroi^h  the  mountains,  and  arrived,  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  days'  march,  on  the  confines  of  Media;   where  they 

advanced  as  fiir  as  the  unknown  cities  of  Basic  and  Oursic.* 

II     I  I  1 1 ■■■.«■■.  I  I  1 1  ■  I  11        I     I 

'*  -—...  am  per  Caspia  datiBtra 

Anneniasqae  nives,  inopiiio  tramite  aucti 
Invadunt  Orientis  opes :  jam  pascoa  fumant 
Oappadocnm,'  volucmmqtie  parens  Argaras  eqaoram. 
Jam  mbet  attos  Halys,  nee  se  defendit  iniqiio 
Honte  Ofliz ;  Svrus  tractos  vestanttir  amoeni* 
Assuetmnqne  choris,  et  l»t&  plebe  canormn. 
Preterit  imbellem  sonipes  hostUis  Orontem. 

Claudlao,  in  Rufia  L  ii  28—85. 

See  llkewiae,  in  Eutrop.  L  I  248 — 251,  and  tiie  atrenff  descriptioii  of 
Jerom,  who  wrote  firom  his  feelings,  torn,  i  p.  26,  ad  HeUoddr.  pi  200; 
aii  Ocean.    FhilostargiYU  {L  iz.  e.  8)  mentions  this  irroption. 

*  Gibbon  has  made  a  carious  mistake ;  Basic  and  Cnrsic  were  the  namet 
•I  th6  commanders  of  the  Huns.  HafsXii^vOitfai  ikUHiv  Mljdaw  rdy  r<  B««]j| 
«s*K0M^%.  *  *  *  Mpai  T&9  B«ffiXt(Mir  Sff«6«l»  m2  «eXAo9  "wMfi^i^  Sfgnfrm 
Msees^  emt  Bonn,  p.  900.— 11. 
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They  onoountered  the  Persian  army  in  the  plains  of  Media ; 
and  the  air,  according  to  their  own  expression,  was  darkened 
by  a  cloud  of  arrows.  But  the  Huns  were  obliged  to  retire 
before  the  numben  of  the  enemy.  Their  laborious  retreat 
was  effected  by  a  different  road ;  they  lost  the  greatest  part 
^  their  booty;  and  at  length  returned  to  the  royal  camp, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  an  impatient  desire 
of  revenge.  In  the  free  conversation  of  the  Imperial  ambas- 
sadors, who  d'^ussed,  at  the  court  of  Attila,  the  character 
and  designs  of  their  formidable  enemy,  the  ministers  of  Con- 
stantinople expressed  their  hope,  that  his  strength  might  be 
diverted  and  employed  in  a  long  and  doubtful  contest  with 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sassan.  The  more  sagacious 
Italians  admonished  their  £astem  brethren  of  the  folly  and 
danger  of  such  a  hope ;  and  convinced  them,  that  the  Medes 
and  Persians  were  incapable  of  resisting  the  arms  of  the 
Huns;  and  that  the  easy  and  important  acquisition  would 
exalt  the  pride,  as  well  as  power,  of  the  conqueror.  Instead 
of  contenting  himself  with  a  moderate  contribution,  and  a 
military  title,  which  equalled  him  only  to  the  generals  of 
TheodosiuB,  Attila  would  proceed  to  impose  a  disgraceful  and 
intolerable  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  and  captive 
Bomans,  who  would  then  be  encompassed,  on  all  sides,  bj  the 
empire  of  the  Huns." 

While  the  powers  of  £urope  and  Asia  were  solicitous  to 
avert  the  impending  danger,  the  alliance  of  Attila  maintained 
the  Vandals  in  the  possessioh  of  Africa.  An  enterprise  had 
been  concerted  between  the  courts  of  Ravienna  and  Constan- 
tinople, f<»r  the  recovery  of  that  valuable  province;  and  the 
ports  of  Sicily  were  already  filled  with  the  military  and  naval 
lorces  of  Theodosius.  But  the  subtie  Genseric,  who  spread 
his  negotiations  round  the  world,  prevented  their  designs,  by 
exciting  the  king  of  the  Huns  to  invade  the  Eastern  empire ; 
and  a  trifling  incident  soon  became  the  motive,  or  pretence, 
cf  a  destructive  war.^*      Under  the  £idth  of  the  treaty  of 

*'  See  the  original  conversation  in  Priscus,  p.  64,  65. 

^*  Priwns,  p.  881.  His  history  contained  a  oopioaii  and  degant 
aeeonnt  'of  the  war,  (Evagrius,  L  I  e.  IT;)  but  the  extracts  wlnoh 
relate  to  the  embassies  are  the  only  parts  that  have  reached  our  time& 
Hie  original  work  was  accessible,  however,  to  the  writers  from  whom 
we  borrow,  our  imperfect  knowledge,  Jomandes,  Theophanes,  Coonl 
ifarcellinns,  Prosper-Tyro,  and  the  author  of  the  AlexBndriaii»  or 
Pudud,  Ghrooicle.     M.  de  Buat  (Hirt.  des  Peoples  de  VlExBNXjptt,  ium 
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Margus,  a  free  market  was  held  on  the  Northefn  side  of  tbe 
Daiii(J)e^  whicli  was  protected  by  a  Roman  fortress  sumamed 
CoDstantia.  A  troop  of  Barbarians  violated  the  commercial 
security;  killed,  or  dispersed,  the  unsuspecting  traders;  and 
levelled  the  fortress  with  the  ground.  The  Huns  justifiec 
this  outrage  as  an  act  of  reprisal ;  alleged,  that  the  bishop  of 
Maigus  had  entered  their  territories,  to  discover  and  steal  a 
secret  treasure  of  their  kings;  and  sternly  demanded  the 
guilty  prelate,  the  sacrilegious  spoil,  and  the  fugitive  subjects, 
who  had  escaped  from  die  justice  of  Attila.  The  refrist^  of 
the  Byzantine  court  was  the  signal  of  war ;  and  the  Msesians 
at  first  applauded  the  generous  firmness  of  their  sovereign. 
But  they  were  soon  intimidated  by  the  destruction  of  Vimini- 
acum  and  the  adjacent  towns ;  and  the  people  was  persuaded 
to  adopt  the  convenient  maxim,  that  a  private  citizen,  how- 
ever innocent  or  respectable,  may  be  justly  sacrificed  to  the 
sanaty  of  his  country.  The  bishop  of  Margus,  who  did  not 
roteess  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  resolved  to  prevent  the  designs 
Which  he  suspected.    He  boldly  treated  with  the  princes  of 

he  Huns :  secured,  by  solemn  oaths,  his  pardon  and  reward ; 
posted  a  numerous  detachment  of  Barbarians,  in  silent  am- 
bush, on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  opened,  with  his  own  hand,  the  gates  of  his  episcopal 
dty.  This  advantage,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treachery, 
served  as  a  prelude  to  more  honorable  and  decisive  victories. 
The  Illyrian  frontier  was  covered  by  a  line  of  castles  and 
fortresses ;  and  though  the  greatest  part  of  them  consisted 
only  of  a  single' tower,  with  a  small  garrison,  they  were 
commonly  sufi^ent  to  repel,  or  to  intercept,  the  inroads  of 
an  enemy,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  impatient  of 
the  delay,  of  a  regular  siege.  But  these  slight  obstacles 
were  instantly  swept  away  by  the  inundation  df  the  Huns.^ 
They  destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  populous  cities  of 
Sirmium  and  Singidunum,  of  Ratiaria  and  Mardanopolis;  of 
N^aissus  and  SarcSca;  where  every  circumstance  of  the  dia- 

apline  of  the  people,  and  the  construclion  of  the  buildings, 


nL  c.  TV.)  has  examiaed  the  cause,  ithe  drcmnstances,  and  tho  dura 
ion  of  this  war ;  and  will  not  allow  it  to  extend  beyond  the  year 

#44. 

'*  Proooptus,  de  EdifidiB,  L  4,  c  6.     These  fortresses  were  after 
Twds  restored,  stiang^tbened,  and  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Justinian  • 

rit  they  were  soon  destroyed  by  the  Abaresi,  who  siiooeeded  to  tin 

•wcr  and  poBSMsions  of  the  Huns. 
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had  been  gradually  adapted  to  the  sole  pmpose  of  defence. 
The  wh(de  breadth  of  Europe,  as  it  extends  above  £▼«  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Hadriatic,  was  at  once 
invaded,  and  occupied,  and  desolated,  by  the  myriads  of 
Barbarians  whom  Atlala  led  into  the  field.  The  puUic  dan- 
ger and  distress  could  not,  however,  provdie  Theodoaus  to 
interrupt  his  amusements  and  devotion,  or  to  appear  in  person 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  legions.  But  the  troops,  which 
had  been  sent  against  Genserie,  were  hastily  recalled  irom 
Sicily ;  the  garrisons,  on  the  side  of  Perua,  were  exhausted ; 
and  a  military  force  was  collected  in  Europe,  formidable  by 
their  arms  and  numbers,  if  the  generals  had  understood  the 
science  of  command,  and  the  soldiers  the  duty  of  obedience. 
The  armies  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  vanquished  in  three 
successive  engagements;  and  the  progress  of  Attila  may  be 
traced  by  the  f^lds  of  batHe.  The  two  former,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Utus,  and  under  the  walk  of  Marcianopolis,  were 
fought  in  the  extensive  plains  between  the  Danube  and  Mount 
Hsemus.  As  the  Romans  were  pressed  by  a  victorious 
enemy,  they  gradually,  and  unskilfully,  retired  towards  the 
Chersonesus  of  Thrace ;  and  that  narrow  peninsula,  the  last 
extremity  of  the  land,  was  marked  by  their  third,  and  irrepa- 
rable, defeat  By  the  destruction  of  this  army,  Attila  acquired 
the  indisputable  possession  of  the  field.  From  the  Hellespont 
to  Thermopyke,  and  the  suburbs  of  Ocmstantinople,  he  rav- 
aged, without  resistance,  and  without  mercy,  the  provinces 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Heradea  and  Hadrianople  might, 
perhaps,  escape  this  dreadful  irruption  of  the  Huns ;  but  the 
words,  the  most  expressive  of  total  extirpation  and  erasure, 
are  applied  to  the  calamities  which  they  inflicted  on  seventy 
cities  of  the  Eastern  empire.**  Theodosins,  his  court,  and 
the  unwarlike  people,  were  protected  by  the  walls  of  Constant 
tinople ;  but  those  walk  had  been  shaken  by  a  recent  earth- 
quake, and  the  Ml  of  fifW-^ht  towers  had  opened  a  huge  anc 
tremendous  breach.  The  damage  indeed  was  speedily  re- 
paired; but  thk  accident  was  aggravated  by  a  superstitious 
fear,  that  Heaven  itself  had  delivered  the  Imperial  c3by  to  the 
shepherds  of  Scythia,  who  were  strangers  to  the  laws,  the 

language,  apd  the  religion,  of  the  Romans.^^ 

■         '  I  I  I  ■  I    I  ,11  III 

"^  Septtutginta  dvitates  (sayd  Proaper-Tyro)  depredatioDe  vastatm 
Hm  language  of  Count  Maroefiinus  is  still  more  forcible.  Pene  iotea 
Baropain,  invasis  exdtUque  dvitatibos  atqne  castellis,  eonrani, 

"  TiUemont  (Hist  des  Empereius»  Um.  vi  p  106,  1 1*7)  haa  yti4 
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In  all  their  invasions  of  the  civilized  empires  of  the  Sonih, 
the  Scythian  shepherds  have  been  uniformly  actuated  by  a 
savi^e  and  destructive  spirit.  The  laws  of  war,  that  restrain 
the  exercise  of  national  rapine' and  murder,  are  founded  on 
two  principles  of  substantial  interest :  the  knowledge  of  the 
permanent  benefits  which  may  be  obtained  by  a  moderate 
use  of  conquest ;  and  a  just  ^prehension,  lest  the  desolation 
which  we  inflict  on  the  enemy's  country  may  be  retaliated  on 
our  own.  But  these  considerations  of  hope  and  fear  are 
almost  unknown  in  the  pastoral  state  of  nations.  The  Huns 
of  Attila  may,  without  injustice,  be  compared  to  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars,  before  their  primitive  manners  were  changed  by 
religion  and  luxury ;  and  the  evidence  of  Oriental  history  may 
reflect  some  light  on  the  short  and  imperfect  annals  of  Rome. 
After  the  Moguls  had  subdued  the  northern  provinces  of  China, 
it  was  seriously  proposed,  not  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  pas- 
sion, but  in  calm  deliberate  council,  to  exterminate  all  the  in< 
-habitants  of  that  populous  countrvt  that  the  vacant  land  might 
be  converted  to  the  pasture  of  cattle.  The  firmness  of  a  Chinese 
mandarin,'*  who  insinuated  some  prindples  of  rational  policy 
into  the  mind  of  Zingis,  diverted  him  from  the  execution  of  this 
horrid  design.  But  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  which  yielded  to  the 
Moguls,  the  inhuman  abuse  of  the  rights  of  war  wa<)  exercised 
with  a  regular  form  of  discipline,  which  may,  with  equal  rea* 
A>n,  though  not  with  equal  authority,  be  imputed  to  the  vic- 
torious Huns.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  submitted  to  their 
discretion,  were  <^ered  to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to 
assemble  in  some  plain  adjacent  to  the  dty ;  where  a  division 
was  made  of  the  vanquished  into  three  parts.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  young  men 

great  attention  to  this  memorable  earthquake ;  whidb  was  felt  as  fax 
from  OoDstantmople  as  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  is  celebrated  by 
all  the  ecclesiastical  writera  In  the  hands  of  a  popular  preacher,  an 
Mrthquake  is  an  enffioe  of  admirable  eflfed 

'*  He  representea  to  the  emperor  of  the  Moguls  that  the  four  prov- 
inces, (retoieli,  OhantoDg,  Ohansi,  and  Leaotoog,)  which  he  already 
posseVed,  m%ht  annuafiy  produce,  under  a  mild  administratioo, 
500,000  ounces  of  silver,  400,000  measures  of  rice,  and  800,000  pieces 
of  silk.  Gkmbil,  Hist  de  la  Dynastie  des  Monffous,  p.  68,  69.  Yelut 
thouFay  (such  was  the  name  of  the  mandarin^  was  a  wise  and  vir 
toons  minister,  wlw  sayed  his  country,  and  civilued  the  conquerors.* 

*  Compare  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  translated  from  the  Chfaiaii 
tgr  V*  AmI  Bemusat,  Nooveauz  Melanges  Asiatiqaes,  t  ii  p.  64.^M. 
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capable  of  bearing  anns ;  and  their  £ite  was  instantly  decided 
they  were  either  enlisted  among  the  Moguls,  or  they  were  mas* 
sacred  on  the  spot  by  the  troops,  who,  with  pointed  spears  and 
bended  bows,  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive  multitude. 
The  second  class,  composed  of  the  young  and  beautiful  women, 
of  the  artificers  of  every  rank  and  profession,  and  of  the  more 
wealthy  or  honorable  citizens,  from  whom  a  private  ransom 
might  be  expected,  was  distributed  in  equal  or  proportionate 
lots.  The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was  aUke  useless 
to  the  conquerors,  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  city; 
which,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been  stripped  of  its  valuable 
furniture ;  and  a  tax  was  imposed  on  those  wretched  inhab- 
itants for  the  iudulgence  of  breathing  their  native  air.  Such 
was  the  behavior  of  the  Moguls,  when  they  were  not  conscious 
of  any  extraordinary  rigor."  But  the  most  casual  provoca- 
tion, the  slightest  motive  of  caprice  or  convenience,  often 
provoked  them  to  involve  a  whole  people  in  an  indiscriminate 
massacre;  and  the  ruin  of  some  flourishing  cities  was  ex- 
ecuted with  such  unrelenting  perseverance,  that,  according 
to  their  own  expression,  horses  might  run,  without  stum- 
bling, over  the  ground  where  they  had  once  stood.  The 
three  great  capitals  of  Ehorasan,  Mam,  Neisabour,  and 
Herat,  were  destroyed  by  the  armies  of  Sngis ;  and  the 
exact  account  which  was  taken  of  the  slain  amounted  to  four 
millions  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  persons.^ 
Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  was  educated  in  a  less  barbarous 
age,  and  in  the  profession  of  the  Mahometan  religion ;  yet, 
if  Attila  equalled  the  hostile  ravages  of  TamerUitte,'*  eiUier 

'*  Particalar  instanoes  would  be  endless;  but  the  curiooa  reader 
may  consult  the  life  of  Gengiscan,  by  Petit  de  la  Croix,  the  Histoire 
des  Mongous,  and  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  History  of  the  Huns. 

**  At  Mara,  1,800,000 ;  at  Herat,  1,«00,000 ;  at  Neisabour,  1,74*7,000. 
D'Herbelot,  Biblioth^ue  Orientale,  p.  880,  881.  I  use  Uie  orUu»rar 
phy  of  lyAnville's  maps.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  the  Fer- 
sians  were  disposed  to'  exaggerate  their  losses  and  the  Moguls  to  mag- 
mtr  their  ezploita 

*'  Gherefeddin  Ali,  his  servile  panegyrist,  would  afibrd  us  many 
horrid  examples.  In  his  camp  before  Delhi,  Tiinour  mateored 
100,000  Indian  prisoners,  who  nad  smiled  when  the  army  of  their 
countrymen  appeared  in  sight,  (Hist  de  Timur  Bee,  torn,  ill  p^  90.) 
The  people  of  Ispahan  supmied  70,000  human  skulls  for  the  structure 
of  several  lofty  towers,  (la.  torn,  i  p.  434.)  A  similar  tax  was  leried 
Ml  the  revolt  of  Bagdad,  (torn,  iii  p.  870;)  and  the  exact  account^ 
which  Gherefeddin  was  not  able  to  procure  from  the  proper  officer^  ii 

stated  by  another  historian  (Ahmed  Arabsiada,  torn,  iu  p.  176^ 

Hanger)  at  ftO.OOO  heads. 
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the  Tartar  or  the  Hun  might  deserve  the  epithet  of  the 
ScouBOE  OP  God." 

It  may  be  affinned,  with  bolder  assurance,  that  the  Huns 
depopulated  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  by  the  number  of 
Roman  subjects  whom  they  led  away  into  captivity.  In  the 
hands  of  a  wise  legislator,  such  an  industrious  colony  might 
have  contributed  to  diffuse  through  the  deserts  of  Scythia  the 
rudiments  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts ;  but  these  cap* 
tives,  who  had  been  taken  in  war,  were  accidentally  dispersed 
among  the  hordes  that  obeyed  the  empire  of  Attila.  The 
estimate  of  their  respective  value  was  formed  by  the  simple 
judgment  of  unenlightened  and  unprejudiced  Barbarians. 
Perhaps  they  might  not  understand  the  merit  of  a  theologian, 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  controversies  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation ;  yet  they  respected  the  ministers  of  every  religion ; 
and  the  active  zeal  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  without  ap- 
proaching the  person  or  the  palace  of  the  monarch,  success- 
fully labored  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.*^  The  pastoral 
tribes,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  distinction  of  landed  property, 
must  have  disregarded  the  use,  as  well  as  the  abuse,  of  civil 
jurisprudence ;  and  the  skill  of  an  eloquent  lawyer  could  ex- 
cite only  their  contempt  or  their  abhorrence.'*  The  perpetual 
intercourse  of  the  Huns  and  the  Goths  had  communicated  the 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  two  national  dialects ;  and  the  Bar- 
barians were  ambilaous  of  conversing  in  Latin,  the  military 
idiom  even  of  the  Eastern  empire.'*    But  they  disdained  the 

----- 

*'  Hie  andeDts,  Jomandes,  Priscna,  Ac^  are  ignorant  of  this  epithet 
'The  modem  Hungarians  have  imagined,  that  it  was  applied,  bjr  a  her- 
mit of  Gaul,  to  Attila,  who  was  pleased  to  insert  it  among  the  titles 
of  his  royal  d^^ty.  Mascou,  iz.  23,  and  Tillemont,  Hist  des  Empe- 
reuTB,  torn.  tL  p.  148. 

"  The  missionaries  of  St  Chrysostom  had  converted  great  numbers 
of  the  Scythians,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube  in  tents  and  wagons. 
Tkeodoret,  L  v.  c.  81.  Photius,  p.  1617.  The  Mahometans,  the  X^'es- 
torians,  and  the  Latin  Christians^  thought  themselves  secure  of  gaining 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Zingis,  who  treated  the  rival  missionaries 
with  impartial  &vor. 

**  The  Germans,  who  exterminated  Varus  and  his  legions,  had  bear 
particularly  offended  with  the  Roman  laws  and  lawyers.    One  of  the 
Barbarians,  aftei  the  eiffectual  precautions  of  cutting  out  the  tongue  of 
an  advocate,  and  sewing  up  his  mouth,  observed,  with  mudi  satisfiMV 
tion,  that  the  viper  could  no  longer  hiss.    Florus,  iv.  12. 

'*  Priscus,  p.  69.  It  should  seem  that  the  Huns  preferred  the  GotUe 
•lid Latin  languages  to  their  own;  wfaidi  was  probably  a  harrii  aid 
barrai  idiom. 
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language  and  the  scienoes  of  the  Gieeks;  and  the  yaia 
sophist,  or  grave  philosopher,  who  had  enjoyed  the  flatter- 
ing applause  of  the  adiools,  was  mortified  to  find  that  his 
robust  servant  was  a  captive  of  more  value  and  importance 
than  himsel£  The  mechanic  arts  were  encouraged  and 
esteemed,  as  they  tended  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  Huns. 
An  architect  in  tiie  service  d  Onegesius^  one  of  the  &vorites 
j{  Attila,  was  employed  to  construct  a  bath;  but  this  work 
was  a  rare  example  of  private  luxury ;  and  the  tirades  of  the 
smith,  the  carpenter,  the  armorer,  were  much  moie  adapted 
to  supply  a  wandering  people  with  the  useful  instruments  of 
peace  and  war.  But  the  merit  of  the  physician  was  received 
with  universal  £ivor  and  respect:  the  Barbarians,  who  de- 
spised death,  might  be  apprehensive  of  disease;  and  the 
miughty  conqueror  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  captive,  to 
whom  he  ascribed,  perhaps,  an  imaginary  power  of  prolong- 
ing or  preserving  his  life.'*  The  Huns  might  be  provoked 
to  insult  the  misery  of  their  slaves,  over  whom  they  exercised 
a  despotic  command;*^  but  their  manners  were  not  suscep- 
tible of  a  refined  system  of  oppression;  and  the  efforts  of 
courage  and  diligence  were  often  recompensed  by  the  gift  of 
freedom.  The  historian  Priscus,  w)iose  embassy  is  a  source 
of  curious  instructa(»i,  was  accosted  in  the  camp  of  Attila  by  a 
stranger,  who  saluted  him  in  the  Greek  language,  but  whose 
dress  and  figure  displayed  the  appearance  of  a  wealthy  Scyth- 
ian. In  the  siege  of  Viminiacum,  he  had  lost^  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  fortune  and  liberty ;  he  became  the  slave  of 
Onegesius ;  but  his  ^igdthful  services,  against  the  Bomans  and 
the  Acatzires,  had  gradually  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the 
native  Huns;  to  whom  he  was  attached  by  the  dolnestic 
pledges  of  a  new  wife  and  several  children,  llie  spoils  of 
war  nad  restored  and  improved  his  private  property ;  he  was 
admitted  to  the  table  of  his  former  lord ;  and  the  apostate 

**  Philipde  Comiiiee^  in  bis  admirable  pietore  of  ih»  last  momeais 
of  Lewis  2X,  (M^moires,  L  vl  e.  12,)  represents  the  insolence  of  his 
Dhysician,  who,  in  ^re  months,  extorted  54,00Q  orowns,  and  a  ridi 
Vbiuiopric,  fixun  the  stern,  ayaridous  tyrant 

*'  rriscua  {n,  61)  eidola  the  e^^uity  of  the  Roman  lawi,  which 

Srotected  the  life  of  a  slave.  Oocidere  solent  (says  Tacitus  of  the 
ermans^  non  diBciplin&  et  seyeritate,  sed  impetu  et  iri,  ut  inimicum, 
nisi  quod  impune.  De  Moribus  Germ.  c.  25.  The  Heruli,  who  were 
the  Gubjects  of  Attila,  dauned,  and  ezerdsed,  the  power  of  life  and 
dtoath  over  their  skives.  See  a  remarkable  instuaoe  in  the  sesaad 
book  of  Agathias 
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Greek  blessed  the  hour  of  hb  captivity,  since  it  had  been  the 
introduction  to  a  happy  and  independent  state;  which  he 
held  bj  the  honorable  tenure  of  military  service.  This  refleo- 
tion  naturally  produced  a  dispute  on  the  advantages  and 
defects  of  liie  Roman  government,  which  was  severely 
arraigned  by  the  apostate,  and  defended  by  Priscus  in  a  prolix 
and  feeble  declamation.  The  freedman  of  Onesesius  exposed, 
in  true  and  lively  colors,  the  vices  of  a  declinmg  empire,  of 
wkich  he  had  so  k>ng  been  the  victim ;  the  cruel  absurdity  of 
the  Roman  princes,  unable  to  protect  their  subjects  against 
ihe  public  enemy,  unwilling  to  trust  them  with  arms  for  their 
own  defence ;  the  intolerable  weight  of  taxes,  rendered"  still 
more  oppressive  by  the  intricate  or  arbitrary  modes  of  collec- 
tion ;  the  obscurity  of  numerous  and  contradictory  laws ;  the 
tedious  and  expensive  forms  of  judicial  proceedings ;  the  par* 
tial  administnUaon  of  justice ;  and  the  universal  corruption, 
which  increased  the  influence  of  the  rich,  and  aggravated  the 
misfortunes  of  the  poor.  A  sentiment  of  patriotic  sympathy 
was  at  length  revived  in  the  breast  of  Ihe  fortunate  exile; 
and  he  lamented,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  the  guilt  or  weakness 
of  those  magistrates  who  had  perverted  the  wisest  and  most 
salutary  institutions." 

The  timid  or  selfish  policy  of  the  Western  Romans  had 
abandoned  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  Huns."  The  loss  of 
armies,  and  the  want  of  disdpline  or  virtue,  were  not  sup- 
plied by  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch.  Theodosius 
might  still  affect  the  style,  as  well  as  the  titie,  of  InvincibU 
Augustus;  but  he  was  reduced  to  solicit  the  clemency  of 
Attila,  who  imperiously  dictated  these  harsh  and  humiliating 
conditions  of  peace.  I.  The  emperor  of  the  East  resigned, 
by  an  express  or  tacit  convention,  an  extensive  and  important 
territory,  which  stretched  along  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Danube,  from  Singidunum,  or  Belgrade,  as  far  as  Novse,  in 
the  diocese  of  Thrace.  The  breadth  was  defined  by  the 
▼ague  computation  of  fifteen*  days^  journey;  but,  from  the 
proposal  of  Attila  to  remove  the  situation  of  the  national 


••  See  the  whole  conversation  in  Pnsaua,  p.  69 — 62. 

*'  Nova  iterum  Orienti  assurgit  ruina  .  .  .  quum  nulla  ab  Ooo- 
dentalibus  ferrentur  amdlia.  Prosper  Tyro  composed  his  Chronicle  m 
ike  West ;  and  his  obserradon  implies  a  censure. 


*  Five  in  the  last  edition  of  Priscas.    Niehuhr,  By2.  Hist  p.  t47.^IL 
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market^  it  soon  appeared,  that  he  oomprehended  the  rained 
city  of  Naissus  within  the  limits  of  his  dominions.  11.  The 
king  of  the  Huns  required  and  obtained,  that  his  tribute  or 
subsidy  should  be  augmented  from  seven  hundred  pounds  <^ 
gold  to  the  annual  sum  of  two  thousand  one  hundred ;  and  he 
Btipulateil  the  immediate  payment  of  six  thousand  pounds  of 
gold,  to  defray  the  expenses,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  the 
war.  One  might  imagine,  that  such  a  demand^  which  scarcely 
equaJed  the  measure  of  private  wealth,  vWd  have  been 
readily  discharged  by  the  opulent  eaupire  of  the  East;  and 
the  public  distress  aflfords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  impov^ 
erished,  or  at  least  of  the  disorderly,  state  of  the  finances. 
A.  lai^e  proportion  of  the  taxes  extorted  from  the  people  was 
detained  and  intercepted  in  their  passage,  though  the  foulest 
channek,  to  the  treasury  of  Constantinople.  The  revenue 
was  dissipated  by  Theodosius  and  his  favorites  in  wasteful 
and  profuse  luxury;  which  was  disguised  by  the  names  of 
Imperial  magnificence,  or  Christian  charity.  .  The  immediate 
supplies  had  been  exhausted  by  the  unforeseen  necessity  of 
military  preparations.  A  personal  contribution,  rigorously, 
but  capriciously,  imposed  on  the  members  of  the  senatorian 
order,  was  the  only  expedient  that  could  disarm,  without  loss 
of  time,  the  impatient  avarice  of  Attila ;  and  the  poverty  of 
the  nobles  compelled  them  to  adopt  the  scandalous  resource 
of  exposing  to  public  auction  the  jeweb  of  their  wives,  and 
the  hereditary  ornaments  of  their  palaces.'^  lU.  The  king 
of  the  Huns  appears  to  have  established,  as  a  principle  of 
national  jurisprudence,  that  he  could  never  lose  the  property, 
which  he  had  once  acquired,  in  the  persons  who  had  yielded 
either  a  voluntary,  or  reluctant,  submission  to  his  authority. 
From  this  principle  he  concluded,  and  the  conclusions  of 
Attila  were  irrevocable  laws,  that  the  Huns,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  war,  should  be  released  without  delay,  and 
without  ransom;  that  every  Roman  captive,  who  had  pre- 
tumed  to  escape,  should  purchase  his  right  to  freedom  at  the 
price  of  twelve  pieces  of  gold ;  and  that  all  the  Barbarians, 
who  had  deserted  the  standard  of  Attila,  should  be  restored, 
without  any  promise  or  stipulation  of  pardon.     In  the  execu- 

**  According  to  the  description,  or  rather  invectiy'e,  of  Chrysostom, 
in  auction  of  Byzantine  luxury  must  have  been  very  prodnctive. 
£very  wealthy  house  possessed  a  semicircular  table  of  massy  stlvec 
ndi  as  two  men  could  scarcely  lift,  a  vase  of  solid  gold  of  the  weight 
of  forty  pounds,  caps,  dishes,  of  the  same  metal,  Ac 
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kion  of  this  crael  and  ignominious  treaty,  the  Imperial  offioen 
were  forced  to  massacre  several  loyal  and  noble  deserters,  who 
refused  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death ;  and  the  Rbmans 
forfeited  all  reasonable  claims  to  the  friendship  of  any  Scythian 
people,  by  this  public  confession,  Uiat  they  were  destitute  either 
of  faith,  or  power,  to  protect  the  suppliant,  who  had  embraced 
the  throne  of  Theodosius.'* 

The  firmness  of  a  single  town,  so  obscure,  that,  except  on 
this  occasion,  it  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  historian 
.or  gec^rapher,  exposed  the  disgrace  of  the  emperor  and 
empire.  Azimus,  or  Azimuntium,  a  small  city  of  Thrace 
on  the  Ulyrian  borders,**  had  been  distinguished  by  the  mar- 
tial spirit  of  its  youth,  the  skill  and  reputation  of  the  leaders 
whom  they  had.  chosen,  and  their  daring  exploits  against  the 
innumerable  host  of  the  Barbarians.  Instead  of  tamely  ex- 
pecting their  approach,  the  Azimuntines  attacked,  in  frequent 
and  successful  sallies,  tJie  troops  of  the  Huns,  who  gradually 
declined  the  dangerous  neighbprhood,  rescued  from  their 
hands  the  spoil  and  the  captives,  and  recruited  their  domestic 
force  by  the  voluntary  association  of  fugitives  and  deserters. 
After  tiie  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Attila  still  menaced  the 
empire  with  implacable  war,  unless  the  Azimuntines  were 
persuaded,  or  compelled,  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which 
their  sovereign  had  accepted.  The  ministers  of  Theodosius 
confessed  mik  shame,  and  with  truth,  that  they  no  longer 
possessed  any  authority  over  a  society  of  men,  who  so  bravely 
asserted  their  natural  independence;  and  the  king  of  the 
Huns  condescended  to  negotiate  an  equal  exchange  with  the 
citizens  of  Azimus.  They  demanded  the  restitution  of  some 
shepherds,  who,  with  their  cattle,  had  been  accidentally  sur- 
prised.   A  strict,  though  fruitless,  inquiry  was  allowed :  but 

^ ,       —     ■-    -  -  .  - . ^ — ^ — . — -. __ . — 

**  The  articles  of  the  treaty,  expressed  withoat  mnch  order  or  pre- 
dsioD,  may  be  found  in  Priscus,  (p.  84»  85,  86, 87, 58,  dbc)  Oount  Mar- 
cellinus  dispenses  some,  comfort,  by  observing,  1.  That  Attila  himself 
solicited  the. peace  and  presents,  wnich  he  had  formerly  refused;  and, 
2dly,  7%a/,  about  the  same  time,  the  ambassadors  of  India  presented  a 
fine  lar^  tame  tiger  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

''  jpriscus,  p  85,  86.  Among  the  hundred  and  eighfy-two  forts,  or 
castles,  of  Thrace,  enumerated  by  Procopius,  (de  ^linciis,  L  iv.  c.  xi 
torn.  iL  p  92,  edit*  Paris,)  there  is  one  of  the  name  of  MlsimonioUy  whrise 
position  is  doubtfully  marked,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Anchialus  and 
the  Euidne  Sea.  Ine  name  and  walls  of  Azimuntium  might  subsisl 
till  the  reign  of  Justinian ;  but  the  race  of  its  brave  defenders  bad  ' 
carefully  extirpated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  princes. 
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the  UuDs  were  obliged  to  swear,  that  they  did  not  detain  any 
prisoners  belonging  to  the  city,  before  they  oonld  recover  two 
surviving  countrymen,  whom  the  Aramuntines  had  reserved 
as  pledge  for  the  safety  of  th^r  lost  companions.  Attila,  on 
his  side,  was  satisfied,  and  dec^ved,  by  their  solemn  assevera- 
tion, that  the  rest  of  the  captives  had  been  pat  to  the  sword ; 
and  that  it  was  their  constant  practice,  immediately  to  dis- 
miss the  Romans  and  the  deserters,  who  had  obtained  the  se- 
enrity  of  the  public  &ith.  This  prudent  and  officious  dissimu- 
lation may  be  condemned,  or  excused,  by  the  casuists,  as. 
they  incline  to  the  rigid  decree  of  St  Augustin,  or  to  the 
milder  sentiment  of  St  Jerom  and  St  Ghrysostom :  but  every 
soldier,  every  statesman,  must  acknowledge,  that,  if  the  race 
of  the  Azimuntines  had  been  encouraged  and  multiplied,  the 
Barbarians  would  have  ceased  to  trample  on  the  mi^esty  of  the 
empire." 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  Theodosius  had 
purchased,  by  the  loss  of  honor,  a  secure  and  solid  tran- 
quillity, or  if  his  tameless  had  not  invited  the  repetition  of 
injuries.  The  Byzantine  court  was  insulted  by  nve  or  six 
successive  embassies ; "  and  the  ministers  of  Attila  were  uni;< 
formly  instructed  to  press  the  tardy  or  imperfect  execution 
of  the  last  treaty;  to  produce  the  names  of  fugitives  and  de- 
serters, who  were  still 4>rotected  by  the  empire;  and  to  de- 
clare, with  seeming  moderation,  that,  unless  their  sovereign 
obtained  complete  and  immediate  satisfaction,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him,  were  it  even  his  wish,  to  check  the  re- 
sentment of  his  warlike  tribes.  Besides  the  motives  of  pride 
and  interest,  which  might  prompt  the  king  of  the  Huns  to 
continue  this  train  of  negotiation,  he  was  influenced  by  the 
less  honorable  view  of  enriching  his  &vorites  at  the  expense 
of  his  enemies.  The  Imperial  treasury  was  exhausted,  to 
procure  the  friendly  ofBo^ ..  of  the  ambassadors  and  their 

II'  I  '  I  III.  t ■■«! 1  u  I      ii«    I  .iij       1  »  I      I    ir 

"  The  peeviah  dispute  of  St  Jerom  and  St  Augaatin,  who  labored, 
by  different  expedients,  to  reconcile  the  Meeminff  quarrel  of  the  two 
apostles,  St  Peter  and  Si  Paul,  d^>ends  on  the  aomtion  of  an  impor- 
tant question,  (Middleton's  Works,  voi  ii  p.  5-— 10,)  wMdi  has  been 
frequently  agitated  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines,  and  even  by 
Is^ers  and  philosophers  of  every  age. 

*«  Montesquieu  (Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur,  &c.  e.  xix.)  has  de* 
lineated,  with  a  bold  and  easv  pencil,  some  of  the  most  strikiBg  ciroara> 
ftaneee  of  the  pride  of  Attila,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  Bomana.  Hi 
deserves  the  praise  of  havine  read  the  f^eigmenta  of  PrisciiB,  whifll 
have  been  too  much  disregarded 
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prindpal  attendants,  whose  £iTorable  report  might  conduce 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  Barbarian  monarch  was 
flattered  by  the  liberal  reception  of  his  ministers;  he  com- 
puted, with  pleasure,  the  value  and  splendor  of  their  gifts, 
rigorcmsly  exacted  the  prformance  of  every  promise  which 
would  contribute  to  theur  private  emolument,  and  treated  as 
an  important  business  of  state  the  nutrriage  of  his  secretary 
Constantius.**  That  Gallic  adventurer,  who  was  recom- 
mended by  JEJd.ua  to  the  king  of  the  Huns,  had  engaged  his 
•ervice  to  the  ministers  of  .Constantinople,  for  the  stipulated 
reward  of  a  wealthy  and  noble  wife ;  and  the  daughter  of 
Count  Satuminus  was  chosen  to  discharge  the  obligations  of 
her  country.  The  reluctance  of  the  victim,  some  domestio 
troubles,  and  the  unjust  confiscation  of  her  fortune,  cooled 
the  ardor  of  her  interested  lover ;  but  he  still  demanded,  in 
the  name  of  Attila,  an  equivalent  alliance ;  and,  after  many 
ambiguous  delays  and  excuses,  the  Byzantine  court  was  com> 
pelled  to  sacrifice  to  this  insolent  stranger  the  widow  of  Ar- 
matius,  whose  birth,  opulence,  and  beauty,  placed  her  in  the 
most  illustrious  rank  of  the  Roman  matrons.  For  these  im- 
portunate  and  oppressive  embassies,  Attila  claimed  a  suitable 
return :  he  weighed,  with  suspicious  pride,  the  character  and 
station  of  the  Imperial  envoys;  but  he  condescended  to 
promise  that  he  would  advance  as  far  as  Sardica  to  receive 
any  ministers  who  had  been  invested  with  the  consular  dig' 
nity.  The  council  of  Theodosius  eluded  this  proposal,  by 
representing  the  desolate  and  ruined  condition  of  Sardica, 
and  even  ventured  to  insinuate  that  every  officer  of  the  army 
or  household  was  qualified  to  treat  with  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  Scythia.  Maximin,**  a  respectable  courtier,  whose 
abilities  had  been  long  exercised  in  civil  and  military  em- 

**  See  Priscus,  p.  69»  '71,  '72,  Ac  I.  would  fiun  believe,  that  this  ad- 
venturer was  afterwards  crucified  by  the  order  of  Attila,  on  a  suspicion 
of  treasonable  practices ;  but  Priscus  (p.  57)  has  too  plainly  distin- 
£pU8bed  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Gonstantius,  who,  from  the  similar 
events  of  their  lives,  might  have  been  easily  confounded. 

^®  Id  the  Persian  treaty,  concluded  in  the  year  422,  the  wise  and 
eloquent  Maximin  had  been  the  assessor  of  Ardaburius,  (Socrates, 
L  TIL  e.  20.)  When  Mardan  ascended  tiie  throne,  the  office  of  Great 
Chamberlain  was  bestowed  on  Maximin,  who  is  ranked,  in  the  publie 
edict,  among  the  four  prmcipal  ministers  of  state,  (NovelL  ad  Oalc 
Cod  Tbeod.  p.  81.)  He  executed  a  civil  and  military  eommissicD  h 
the  Eastern  provinces ;  and  his  death  was  lamented  hy  the  savages  of 
4Btbin|HB,  WAoee  iQcursions.  he  had  roy  'esseci    See  Priscus,  p.  £)«  41. 
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ployments,  accepted,  vnih  relactanoe,  the  tronblesome,  and 
perhaps  daDgerona,  oommissioii  of  reconciling  the  angry 
spirit  of  the  king  of  the  Huns.  ISs  friend,  the  historian 
riiaem*^  embrac^  the  opportonity  of  observing  the  Barba- 
rian hero  in  the  peaceful  and  domestic  scenes  of  life:'  but 
the  secret  of  the  embassy,  a  &tal  and  gnilty  secret,  was  in- 
trusted only  to  the  interpreter  Vigilius.  The  two  last  am- 
bassadors of  the  Huns,  Orestes,  a  noble  sulnect  of  the  Pan* 
nonian  province,  and  Edecon,  a  valiant  chieftain  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Scyrri,  returned  at  the  same  time  from  Constantinople 
to  the  royal  camp.  Their  obscure  names  were  afterwards 
illustrated  by  the  extraordinary  fortune  and  the  contrast  of 
their  sons :  the  two  servants  of  Attila  became  the  fathers  of 
the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  and  of  the  filiBt  Barba- 
rian king  of  Italy. 

The  ambassadors,  who  were  followed  by  a  numerous  train 
of  men  and  horses,  made  their  first  halt  at  Sardica,  at  tiie 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  thirteen  dajrs' 
journey,  firom  Constantinople.  As  the  remains  of  Sardica 
were  still  included  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  Romans  to  exercise  the  duties  of  hospitality. 
They  provided,  with  the  assistance  of  the  provincials,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  invited  the  Iluns  to  a 
splendid,  or  at  least,  a  plentiful  supper.  But  the  harmony  of 
the  entertainment  was  soon  disturbed  by  mutual  prejudice 
and  indiscretion.  The  greatness  of  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire was  warmly  maintained  by  their  ministers;  the  Huns, 
with  equal  ardor,  asserted  the  superiority  of  their  victorious 
monarch:  the  dispute  was  inflamed  by  the  rash  and  unsea- 
sonable flattery  of  Vigilius,  who  passionately  rejected  the 
comparison  of  a  mere  mortal  with  the  divine  Theodosius; 
and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  Maximin  and  Priscus 
were  able  to  divert  the  conversation,  or  to  soothe  the  angry 
minds,  of  the  Barbarians.    When  they  rose  from  table,  the 

*^  Priscus  was  a  native  of  Panium  in  Thrace,  and  deserved,  by  his 
eloquence,  an  honoraUe  place  amon^  the  sophists  of  the  age^  His 
Byzantine  historj,  which  related  to  his  own  times,  was  comprised  io 
■even  books.  See  Fabricins,  Bibliot  Onec  torn.  vi.  p.  286,  286.  Not- 
withstanding the  charitable  judgment  of  the  critics,  I  suspect  thai 
Titiscos  was  a  Pagaa* 

*  Kisbiibr  ooacors  in  this  opinjoQ.  Life  of  Priseas  ia  the  new  eiHiM  «f 
IBS  vytKudoe  faifltnriaas.— M. 
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Imperial  ambassador  presented  Edecoti  and  Orestes  with  licb 
gifts  of  silk  robes  and  Indian  pearls,  which  they  thankfully 
accepted.  Yet  Orestes  could  not  forbear  insinuating  that 
he  had  not  always  been  treated  with  such  respect  and  libei 
ality:  and  the  offensive  distinction  which  was  implied,  be 
tween  his  civil  office  and  the  hereditary  rank  of  his  colleague 
seems  to  have  made  Edecon  a  doubtful  friend,  and  Orestes  as 
irreconcilable  enemy.  After  this  entertainment,  they  trav 
elled  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Sardica  to  Naissus 
That  flourishing  city,  which  has  given  birth  to  the  great 
Constantine,  was  levelled  with  the  ground:  the  inhabitants 
were  destroyed  or  dispersed;  and  the  appearance  of  som« 
Bick  persons,  who  were  still  permitted  to  exist  among  the 
ruins  of  the  churches,  served  only  to  increase  the  horror  of 
the  prospect.  The  surfisice  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
the  bones  of  the  slain;  and  the  ambassadors,  who  directed 
their  course  to  the  north-west,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  hills 
of  modem  Servia,  before  they  descended  into  the  flat  and 
marshy  grounds  which  are  terminated  by  the  Danube.  The 
Huns  werei  masters  of  the  great  river :  their  navigation  was 
performed  in  large  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree;  the  ministers  of  Theodosius  were  safely  landed 
on  the  opposite  bank ;  and  their  Barbarian  associates  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  camp  of  Attila,  which  was  equally 
pr^ared  for  the  amusements  of  hunting  or  of  war.  No 
sooner  had  Maximin  advanced  about  two  miles*  from  the 
Danube,  tjian  he  began  to  experience  the  fastidious  insolence 
of  the  conqueror.  He  was  sternly  forbid  to  pitch  his  tents 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  lest  he  should  infringe  the  distant  awe 
that  was  due  to  the  royal  mansion.f  The  ministers  of  Attila 
pressed  them  to  communicate  the  business,  and  the  instruc- 
tions, which  he  reserved  for  the  ear  of  their  sovereign 
When  Maximin  temperately  urged  the  contrary  practice  of 
nations,  he  was  still  more  confounded  to  find  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Sacred  Consistory,  those  secrets  (says  Priscus) 
which  should  not  be  revealed  to  the  gods  themselves,  had 
been  treacherously  disclosed  to  the  public  enemy.  On  hia 
refusal  to  comply  with  such  ignominious  terms,  the  Imperial 
envoy  was  commanded  instantly  to  depart;   the  order  was 


•  70  stadia.    Priscus,  173.— -M. 

t  He  was  forbidden  to  pitch  his  tents  on  an  eminenoe  because  Attlla*fl 

WVB  bebw  on  the  plain.    Jbidr—^. 
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recalled;  it  was  again  repeated;  and  the  Huns  renewed 
their  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue  the  patient  firmness  of 
Maximin.  At  length,  by  the  intercession  of  Scotta,  the  broth* 
er  of  Onegesius,  whose  friendship  had  been  purchased  by  a 
liberal  gift,  he  was  admitted  to  the  royal  presence;  but^  in 
stead  of  obtaining  a  decisive  answer,  he  was  compelled  to 
undertake  a  remote  journey  towards  the  north,  that  Attila 
might  enjoy  the  proud  satis&ction  of  receiving,  in  the  same 
eamp,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eastemiand  "Western  empii4». 
His  journey  was  regulated  by  the  guides,  who  obliged  him  to 
halt,  to  hasten  his  march,  or  to  deviate  from  the  common 
road,  as  it  best  suited  the  convenience  oi  the  king.  The 
Romans,  who  traversed  the  plains  of  Hungary,  suppose  that 
they  passed  feveral  navigable  rivers,  either  in  canoes  or  port* 
able  boats ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  winding 
stream  of  the  Teyss,  or  Tibiscns,  might  present  itself  in  di^ 
ferent  places  under  different  names.  From  the  contiguous 
villages  they  received  a  plentiful  and  regular  supply  of  pro- 
viBions ;  mead  instead  Of  wine,  millet  in  the  place  of  bread, 
and  a  certain  liquor  named  camu9j  which  according  to  the 
report  of  Priscus,  was  distilled  from  barley.*'  Such  fare 
might  appear  coarse  and  indelicate  to  men  who  had  tasted 
the  luxury  of  Constantinople ;  but,  in  their  accidental  distress, 
they  were  relieved  by  the  gentleness  and  hospitality  of  the 
same  Barbarians,  so  terrible  and  so  merciless  in  war.  The 
ambassadors  had  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  large  morass. 
A  violent  tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  of  Uiunder  and  lightning, 
overturned  their  tents,  immersed  their  baggage  and  frimiture 
in  the  water,  and  scattered  their  retinue,  who  wandered  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  uncertain  of  their  road,  and  appre- 
hensive of  some  unknown  danger,  till  they  awakened  by 
their  cries  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  village,  the  prop* 
erty  of  the  widow  of  Bleda.  A  bright  illumimi^on,  and,  in 
a  few  moments,  a  comfortable  fire  of  reeds,  was  kindled  by 
their  officious  benevolence ;  the  wants,  and  even  the  desires, 

**  The  Huns  tliemselres  BtQl  continaed  to  despise  the  labors  of  agii- 
eolture :  the^  abused  the  privilege  of  a  victonous  nation ;  and  the 
OothSy  their  industrioas  sutjecta,  who  ciiltiYated  the  earth,  dreaded 
their  neighborhood,  like  that  of  so  many  rayenous  wolves,  (Priscns^ 
p.  45.)  In  the  same  manner  the  Sarts  and  Tadgics  provide  for  their 
Qfwn  subsistence,  and  for  tliat  of  the  Usbec  Taitars,  their  luy  and 
m|Mcious  eovereignsb    See  Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars^  p^  4$t 
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of  the  Bomans  were  liberallj  satisfied ;  and  thej  seem  to 
nave  been  embarrassed  by  tbe  singnlar  politeness  of  Bleda'a 
widow,  who  added  to  her  other  favors  the  gift,  or  at  least  the 
loan,  oi  a  suflktent  number  of  beautifni  and  obeeqnions  dam- 
•els^  The  sunshine  of  the  suoo^ding  day  was  dedicated  to 
repose,  to  collect  and  dry  the  •  ba^age,  and  to  the  lefresh* 
ment  of  the  men  and  horses :  but,  in  the  evening,  before 
they  pursued  their  journey,  the  ambassadors  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  the  bounteous  lady  of  the  village,  by  a  very  ac- 
ceptable present  of  silver  cups,  red  fleeces,  dried  firuits,  and 
Indian  peppen  Soon  after  this  adventure,  they  rcjdined  the 
DEiarch  of  Alttila,  from  whom  they  had  been  separated  about 
six  dajTs,  and  slowly  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  an  empire, 
which  did  not  contain,  in  the  space  of  several  thousand  miles, 
a  single  city. 

As  &r  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure  geog- 
raphy of  Priscus,  this  capital  appears  to  have  been  seated 
between  the  Danube,  the  Teyss,  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  in 
the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  and'  most  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jezberin,  Agria,  or  Tokay.**  In  its  origin 
it  could  be  no  more  than  an  accidental  camp,  which,  by  the 
long  and  frequent  residence  of  Attila,  had  insensibly  swelled 
into  a  huge  village,  for  the  reception  of  his  court,  of  tbe 
troops  who  followed  his  person,  and  of  tbe  various  multitude 
of  idle  or  industrious  slaves  and  retainers.**    The  baths,  con- 

^'  It  is  erident  that  Friacns  passed  the  Danube  sad  the  Teyss,  and 
that  he  did  not  readb  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  hills.  Agria*  Tokay, 
jknd  Jazberin,  are  situated  in  tbe  plains  circumscribed  by  thia  defini- 
don.  M.  de  Bust  (Histoire  des  Peuples,  &&,  torn,  vil  p.  461)  ha^ 
eboeen  Tokav ;  Otrokosci,  (p.  180,  apud  Mascou,  iz.  28,)  a  learned 
Hungarian,  has  preferred  Jasberin,  a  place  about  thirty-six  miles 
westward  of  Buda  and  the  Danube  * 

**  The  royal  village  of  Attila  may  be  compared  to  the  city  of  Kara* 
coram,  the  residence  of  the  successors  of  Zingis ;   which,  though  it 

*  M.  St  Martia  coasideni  the  narrative  of  Priscas,  the  only  antliority  of 
M.  de  Buat  and  of  Qibbon,  too  vague  to  fix  the  position  of  Attila's  camp. 
•'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  Hangarian  traditions  collected  hy 
Tbwrocz,  L  %  c.  17,  preciselv  on  tbe  left  branch  of  the  Danube,  where 
Attila's  residence  was  sitnatea,  in  the  same  parallel  stands  the  present  city 
of  Buda,  in  Hungarian  Buduvur.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  city  has 
retained  for  a  long  time  among  the  G^ermans  of  Hungary  the  name  of 
Etzelnbureb  or  Etzela-bnrgh,  t.  e.,  the  city  of  Attila.  Tbe  distance  of  Buda 
from  th&  place  where  Priscus  crossed  the  Danube,  on  his  way  irom  Naissns^ 
la  equal  to  that  which  he  traversed  to  reach  the  resMienoe  of  the  kingol' 
the  Huns.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  not  aooe^ng  to  the  relations  of  ths 
Hungarian  historians.'^  St.  liiartin,  vi.  19Lr-M. 
vot;  UI. — S 
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•IriKied  by  Ooegwivs,  were  the  oaij  edifice  of  atone;  tlif 
maierials  had  been  tnospoited  from  Pannous;  and  mnof 
the  adjacent  ooontiy  was  destitute  evoi  of  large  timber,  if 
may  be  presamed,  thai  the  meaner  habitations  of  the  royal 
village  consisted  of  straw,  or  mud,  or  of  canyass.  The  wooden 
bouses  of  the  more  illustnoas  Hnns  were  built  and  adorned  with 
rade  magnifio^ce,  according  to  tiie  rank,  the  fortune,  or  tht 
taste  of  &e  proprietors.  Ihey  seem  to  have  been  distributed 
¥Fith  some  degree  of  order  and  symmetry ;  and  each  spot  be- 
came more  honoraUe  as  it  iqiproadied  the  person  of  the  sove* 
reign.  The  palace  of  Attih^  which  sorpassed  all  other  houses 
in  his  dominions,  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  covered  an 
ample  space  of  ground.  The  outward  enclosure  was  a  lofty 
wall,  or  palisade,  of  smooth  square  dmber,  intenseeted  with 
high  towers,  but  intended  rather  for  ornament  than  defence* 
This  wall,  which  seems  to  have  encirded  the  dedivity  of  a  hill, 
comprehended  a  great  variety  of  wooden  edifices,  adapted 
to  the  uses  of  royalty.  A  separate  house  was  assigrned  tc 
each  of  the  numerous  wives  of  Attila;  and,  instead  of  thr 
rigid  and  illiberal  confinement  imposed  by  Asiatic  jealousy 
they  politely  admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  their  pres 
ence,  their  taUe,  and  evesi  to  the  freedom  of  an  innoceB'< 
embrace.  When  Mazimia  offered  his  presents  to  Oerca,^ 
the  principal  queen,  he  admired  the  singular  architecture  ot 
her  mansion,  the  height  of  the  round  oolmnns,  the  size  am'v 
beauiy  of  the  wood,  which  was  curiously  shaped  or  turned, 
or  polished  or  carved ;  and  his  attentive  eye  was  able  to  dis 
cover  some  taste  in  the  ornaments  and  some  regularity  in  thi 
proportions.  After  passing  through  the  guards,  who  watched 
before  the  gate,  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the 
private  apartment  of  Cerca.  The  wife  of  Attila  received 
their  visit  sitting,  or  rather  lying,  on  a  soft  couch  ;  the  flooi 
was  covered  with  a  carpet;  the  domestics  formed  a  circU 


appears  to  have  been  a  more  stable  habitation,  did  not  equal  the  sin 
or  splendor  ofL  the  town  and  abbey  of  St  Denys,  in  Hie  ISIh  centiuy. 
(See  Rabruquis,  in  the  Histoire  Chgn^rale  aes  Voyages,  torn,  vii 
p.  286i)  The  camp  of  Anren^ebe,  as  it  is  so  agreeably  described  br 
Bemier,  (torn.  ii.  p.  2lT— 236,)  blended  the  maimers  of  Scythia  witl 
tlie  magnificence  and  luxury  of  Hindostan. 

*  The  naxne  of  this  qaeen  occurs  three  times  in  Priscas,  and  always  la 
a  diflSsrent.  form— Cerca,  Cieca»  and  Rheca.  The  Scandinavian  poets  hats 
fteaenred  her  memory  wder  the  name  of  Herkia.  St.  Martm,  tI  in, 
•—"11. 
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roiuid  the  queen ;  and  her  damBels,  seated  on  tbe  groand, 
were  employed  in  working  the  variegated  embroideiy  whidi 
adorned  the  dress  of  the  Barbaric  warriors.  The  Huns  were 
vnbitious  of  displaying  those  riches  which  were  the  fruit  and 
avidenoe  of  their  victories:  the  trappings  of  their  horses, 
their  swords,  and  even  their  shoes,  were  studded  with  gold 
and  precious  stones;  and  their  tables  were  profusely  spread 
with  plates,  and  goblets,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
had  been  &shioned  by  the  labor  of  Grecian  artists.  The 
monarch  alone  assumed  the  superior  pride  of  still  adh^ng  to 
the  simplicity  of  his  Scythian  ancestors.^*  The  dress  of 
Attila,  lus  arms,  and  the  furniture  of  his  horse,  were  plain, 
without  ornament,  and  of  a  single  color.  The  royal  table 
wais  served  in  wooden  cups  and  platters ;  flesh  was  his  only 
food ;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  North  never  tasted  the  lux- 
ury of  bread. 

When  Attila  first  gave  audience  to  the  Roman  ambassadors 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  his  tent  was  encompassed  with  a 
formidable  guard.  The  monarch  himself  was  seated  in  a 
wooden  chair.  His  stem  countenance,  angry  gestures,  and 
impatient  tone,  astonished  the  firmness  of  Maximin ;  but  Vi- 
gilius  had  more  reason  to  tremble,  since  he  distinctly  under* 
stood  the  menace,  that  if  Attila  did  not  respect  the  law  of 
nations,  he  would  nail  the  decdtful  interpreter  to  the  cross, 
and  leave  his  body  to  the  vultures.  The  Barbarian  conde- 
scended, by  producing  an  accurate  list,  to  expose  the  bold 
£sdsehood  of  Yigilius,  who  had  affirmed  that  no  more  than 
seventeen  deserters  could  be  found.  But  he  arrogantly 
declared,  that  he  apprehended  only  the  disgrace  of  contending 
with  his  fugitive  slaves ;  since  he  despised  their  impotent  efforts 
to  defend  the  provinces  which  Theodosius  had  intrusted  to 
their  anns :  '^  For  what  fortress,"  (added  Attila,)  ^*  what  dty, 
in  the  wide  extent  of  the  Boman  empire,  can  hope  to  exist, 
secure  and  impregnable,  if  it  is  our  pleasure  that  it  should  be 
erased  from  the  earth  T  He  dismissed,  however,  the  inter 
preteir,  who  returned  to  Constantinople  with  his  peremptory 
demand  of  more  complete  restitution,  and  a  more  splendid 

embassy.     His  anger  gradually  subsided,  and  his  domestic 

-  -  —        —  ■  ■  ■■ 

**  When  the  Mogiils  displayed  the  spoils  of  Asia,  in  the  diet  of 
Toocat)  the  throne  of  ISngis  was  still  covered  with  the  original  black 
felt  carpet,  on  wldch  he  had.  been  seated,  when  he  was  raised  to  tkt 
commaiid  of  his  warlike  cdontrymeo.    See  Tie  de  Geogiscan,  L  ir. 
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jtttisfiKtion  in  a  maniage  whicb  he  celebrated  oil  the  road 
with  the  daughter  of  Edam,*  might  perhaps  contribute  to 
mollify  the  natiye  fieroenees  of  his  temper.  The  entrance  of 
A.ttila  into  the  royal  village  was  marked  by  a  very  singular 
ceremony.  A  numerous  troop  of  women  came  out  to  meet 
their  hero  and  their  king.  They  mardied  before  him,  di»- 
tributed  into  long  and  regular  files ;  the  intervals  between  the 
files  were  filled  by  white  veils  of  thin  linen,  which  the 
women  on  either  side  bore  aloft  in  their  hands,  and  which 
formed  a  canopy  for  a  chorus  of  young  viigins,  who  chanted 
hynms  and  songs  in  the  Scythian  language.  The  wife  of  his 
favorite  Onegesius,  with  a  train  of  female  attendants,  saluted 
Attila  at  the  door  of  her  own  house,  on  his  way  to  the  palace ; 
and  <^ered,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  her 
respectful  homage,  by  entreating  him  to  taste  the  wine  and 
meat  which  she  had  prepared  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  the 
monarch  had  graciously  accepted  her  hospitable  gift,  his 
domestics  lifted  a  small  silver  table  to  a  convenient  height,  as 
he  sat  on  horseback ;  and  Attila,  when  he  had  touched  the 
goblet  with  his  lips,  again  saluted  the  wife  of  Onegesius,  and 
continued  his  march.  During  his  residence  at  the  seat  of 
empire,  his  hours  were  not  wasted  in  the  reduse  idleness  of 
a  seraglio;  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  could  maintain  his 
superior  dignity,  without  concealing  his  person  from  the  pub- 
lic view.  He  frequently  assembled  his  council,  and  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations;  and  his  people 
might  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal,  which  he  held  at  stated 
times,  and,  according  to  the  Eastern  custom,  before  the  prin- 
cipal gate  of  his  wooden  palace.  The  Romans,  both  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  were  twice  invited  to  the  banquets, 
where  Attila  feasted  with  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Scythia. 
Maximin  and  his  colleagues  were  stopped  on  the  threshold, 


*  Sscam — iv  ^  yayLtlv  Ovyaripa  *Eo-«d/<  i0ov\tro,  nXstarai  jilv  ^Xjbw  }<vt/uri(, 
iy6fi€¥os  6i  koX  rairriv  irard  vSfiov  rdv  TKWtK6v»  Was  this  his ownaangfater, or 
the  daughter  of  a  person  named  EsoaoiT  (Gibbon  has  written  incorrectly 
Eslam,  an  unknown  name.  The  officer  of  Attila,  called  Bslas,  ia  spelt 
HffXa;.)  In  either  case  the  construction  is  imperfect :  a  good  Greek  wnter 
would  have  introduced  an  article  to  determine  the  sense,  either  t^»  air«9 
dvydrepot  o^  Tfi»  rov  ^Eaxkii  Ovydnpa  Nor  is  it  quite  dear,  whether  Scjrtfaisa 
usage  is  adduced  to  excuse  the  polygamy,  or  a  marriage,  which  would  be 
considered  incestuous  in  other  countnes.  The  Latin  version  has  carefully 
preserved  the  ambiguity,  filiam  lEscam  uxorem.  I  am  not  inclined  to  oon> 
itrue  it  'his  oWn  daugbteB '  though  I  have  too  little  confidepoe  in  the  vol* 
fbrmity  of  the  graomnatical  idioms  of  the  Byzantines  (though  Priseos  is 
of  tin  i)est)  to  express  myself  without  hesitaticm.— M. 
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till  they  had  made  a  devout  libation  to  the  health  and  proe* 
peritj  of  the  king  of  the  Huns;  and  were  conducted,  aftei 
this  ceremony,  to  their  respective  seats  in  a  spacious  hall. 
The  royal  table  and  couch,  covered  with  carpets  and  fine 
linen,  was  raised  by  several  steps  in  the  midst  of  the  hall ;  and 
a  son,  an  uncle,  or  perhaps  a  favorite  king,  were  admitted  to 
share  the  simple  and  homely  repast  of  Attila.  Two  lines  of 
small  tables,  each  of  which  contained  three  or  four  guests, 
were  ranged  in  order  on  either  hand ;  the  right  was  esteemed 
the  most  honorable,  but  the  Romans  ingenuously  confess, 
that  they  were  placed  on  the  left;  and  that  Beric,  an  un- 
known chiefbiun,  most  probably  of  the  Gothic  race,  preceded 
the  representatives  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  The 
Barbarian  monarch  received  from  his  cup-bearer  a  goblet 
filled  with  wine,  and  courteously  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
most  distinguished  guest;  who  rose  from  his  seat,  and  ex- 
pressed, in  the  same  manner,  his  loyal  and  respectful  vows. 
This  ceremony  was  successively  performed  for  all,  or  at  least 
for  the  illustrious  persons  of  the  assembly ;  and  a  considerable 
time  must  have  been  consumed,  since  it  was  thrice  repeated 
as  each  course  or  service  was  placed  on  the  table.  But  the 
wine  still  remained  after  the  meat  had  been  removed;  and 
the  Huns  continued  to  indulge  their  intemperance  long  after 
the  sober  and  decent  ambassadors  of  the  two  empires  had 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  nocturnal  banquet  Yet 
before  they  retired,  they  enjoyed  a  singular  opportunity  of 
observing  the  manners  of  the  nation  in  their  convivial  amuse- 
ments. Two  Scythians  stood  before  the  couch  of  Attila,  and 
recited  the  verses  which  they  had  composed,  to  celebrate  his 
valor  and  his  victories.*    A  profound  silence  prevailed  in  the 

*  This  passage  is  remarkable  from  the  connection  of  the  name  of  Attila 
with  that  extraordinary  cnrde  of  poetry,  which  is  found  in  different  forms 
in  ahnost  all  the  Teatonio  kngaages.  A  Latin  poem,  de  primd  expeditione 
AttiltB,  Regis  Hunnoram,  in  Gkulias,  was  published  in  the  year  1780,  by 
Fischer  at  Leipsic  It  contains,  with  the  continuation,  1452  lines.  ^  It 
abounds  in  metrical  faulted  but  is  occasionally  not  without  some  rude  spirit 
and  some  copiousness  of  &ncy  in  the  variation  of  the  circumstances  in  the 
different  combats  of  the  hero  Walther,  prince  of  Aquitania.  It  contains 
little  which  can  be  supposed  historical,  and  still  less  which  is  characteristic 
concerning  Attila.  It  relates  to  a  first  expedition  of  Attila  into  Oau), 
which  cannot  be  traced  in  history,  during  'which  the  kings  of  the  Franks, 
ef  the  Bur^fundians,  and  of  Aquitaine,  submit  themselves,  and  give  bos* 
tages  to  Attila:  the  king  of  the  Franks,  a  personap^e  who  seems  the  same 
wun  tiie  Hagen  a[  Teutonio  romance;  the  king  of  Burgundy,  his  dauffhter 
Hddgund;  the  kins:  of  Aquitaine,  his  son  Walther.  The  main  sni]{|eol 
if  the  poon  '''  *V  MP^pe  of  Wither  and  Heldgund  from  the  camp  ol 
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ball ;  and  the  attentioii  of  the  goests  was  captivated  bj  the 
▼ocal  hannoDj,  which  revived  and  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  their  own  exploits ;  a  martial  ardor  flashed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  warriors,  who  were  impatient  for  battle ;  and  the  tears 
of  the  old  men  expressed  tbeir  generous  despair,  that  they 
conld  no  longer  partake  th^-  danger  and  glory  of  the  fleld.^ 
This  entertainment^  which  might  be  considered  as  a  school 

**  If  we  may  beUeve  Plutarch,  (in  Demetrio,  torn.  t.  p.  24^)  it  was 
the  customof  the  Scythians,  when  they  mdolged  in  the  pleasores  of 
the  tahle,  to  awaken  their  languid  courage  by  the  martial  harmony  of 
twanging  their  bow-strings. 


Attila,  and  die  combat  between  VT'alther  and  Gnntbar,  king  of  the  Franks 
with  hiB  twelre  peers,  amonfi^  whom  is  Hagen.  Waltber  had  been  betngred 
while  he  passed  thitmgh  Wonns,  the  city  of  the  Frankish  king,  by  paying 
for  his  feny  over  the  Hhine  with  some  strange  fish,  which  he  had  caught 
daring  his  flight,  and  which  were  unknown  in  the  waters  of  the  BJraoa 
ChmthBar  was  desirous  of  plundering  him  of  the  treasure,  which  Waltber 
had  carried  off  trom  the  camp  of  Attila.  The  author  of  this  po^n  is  un- 
known, nor  can  I,  on  the  vague  and  rather  doubtful  aDusion  to  Thule,  as 
Iceland,  venture  to  assign  its  date.  It  was,  evidently,  recited  in  a  monas 
tery,  as  appears  by  the  first  line;  and  no  doubt  composed  there.  The 
faults  of  metre  would  point  out  a  late  date ;  and  it  may  have  been  formed 
upon  some  local  tradition,  as  Wakher,  the  hero,  seems  to  have  turned 
^Mmk. 

This  poem,  however,  in  its  character  and  its  incidents,  bears  no  relatimi 
tO  the  Teutonic  cycle,  of  which  the  Nibelungen  Lied  is  the  most  complete 
form.  In  this,  in  the  Heldenbuch,  in  some  of  the  Damsh  Sagas,  in  count- 
less lays  and  ballads  in  all  the  dialects  of  Scandinavia,  appears  King  Btzel 
(Attila)  in  strife  with  the  Burgundians  and  the  Franks.  With  these  ap- 
pears, by  a  poetic  anachroninn,  Dietrich  of  Berne,  (Theodoric  of  Verona,) 
the  celebrated  Ostrogothic  king;  and  many  other  very  singular  coiiMn- 
dences  of  historic  names,  which  appear  in  the  poems.  (See  Lachman. 
Kritik  der  Sage  in  his  volume  of  various  readings  to  the  Nibelungen ; 
Berlin,  1836,  p.  336.)      , 

I  must  acknowledge  myself  unable  to  form  any  satisfactory  theory  as  to 
.he  ccmnection  of  these  poems  with  the  historjr  of  the  time,  or  the  period, 
(rom  which  thejr  may  date  their  origin ;  notwithstanding  the  laborious  in- 
vestigations and  critical  sagacity  of  the  Schlegels,  the  Gfrimms,  of  P.  E. 
MuUer  and  Lachman,  and  a  whole  host  of  German  critics  and  antiquaries; 
not  to  omit  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Herbert  whose  theoiy  concerning 
Attila  is  certainly  neither  d^cient  in  boldness  nor  originali^.  I  conceive 
the  only  way  to  obtain  any  thing  like  a  dear  conception  on  this  point 
would  be  what  Lachman  has  begun,  (see  above,)  patiently  to  collect  and 
compare  the  various  forms  which  the  traditions  have  assumed,  without  any 
preconceived,  either  mythical  or  poetical,  tbeoipr,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover 
the  original  basis  of  the  whole  rich  and  fantastic  legend.  One  point,  which 
to  me  IS  strongly  in  favor  of  the  antiauity  of  this  poetic  cycle,  is,  that  the 
manners  are  so  clearly  anterior  to  chivalry,  and  to  the  influence  exercised  on 
the  poetic  literature  of  Europe  by  the  chivalrous  poems  and  romances.  I 
think  I  And  some  traces  of  that  influence  in  the  Latm  poem,  though  atrained 
through  the  imagination  of  a  monk.  ^ 

The  English  reader  will  find  an  amusing  account  of  the  German  Nibe> 
tongen  ana  Heldenbudi,  and  of  some  of  the  Scandinavian  Saga%  in  Um 
volume  of  Northern  Antiquities  published  by  Weber,  the  friend  of  flif 
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of  military  nrtue,  was  suoceeded  by  a  farce,  that  debased  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.  A  Moorish  and  a  Scythian  buffiron* 
Boccessively  excited  the  mirth  of  the  mde  spectators,  by 
their  deformed  figure,  ridiculous  dress,  antic  gestures,  absurd 
speeches,  and  the  strange,  unintelligible  confusion  of  the 
Latin,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Hunnic  languages ;  and  the  hall 
resounded  with  loud  and  licentious  peals  of  laughter.  In  the 
midst  of  this  intemperate  riot,  Attila  alone,  without  a  change 
of  countenance,  maintained  his  stead&st  snd  inflexible  gravity ; 
which  was  never  relaxed,  except  on  the  entrance  of  Imac, 
the  youngest  of  his  sons :  he  embra^d  the  boy  with  a  smile 
of  paternal,  tenderness,  gently  pinched  him  by  the  cheek,  and 
betrayed  a  partial  a^dion,  which  was  justified  by  the  assur- 
ance of  his  prophets,  that  Imac  would  be  the  future  support 
of  his  family  and  empire.  Two  days  afterwards,  Che  ambas- 
sadors received  a  second  invitation ;  and  they  had  reason  to 
prabe  the .  politeness,  as  well  as  the  hospitality,  of  Attila. 
The  king  of  the  Huns  held  a  long  and  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  Maximin;  but  his  civility  was  interrupted  by  rude 
expressions  and  haughty  reproaches;  and  he  was  provoked, 
by  a  motive  of  interest,  to  support,  with  unbecoming  zeal,  the 
private  claims  of  his  secretary  Constantius.  "  The  emperor" 
(said  Attila)  '*  has  long  promised  him  a  rich  wife :  Con- 
stantius must  not  be  disappointed ;  nor  should  a  Roman 
emperor  deserve  the  name  of  liar.*^  On  the  third  day,  the 
ambassadors  were  dismissed  ;  the  freedom  of  several  cap- 
tives was  granted,  for  a  moderate  ransom,  to  their  pressing 
entreaties;  and,  besides  the  royal  presents,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  accept  from  each  of  the  Scythian  nobles  the  honor- 
able and  useful  gift  of  a  horse.  Maximin  returned,  by  the 
same  road,  to  Odnstantinople ;  and  though  he  was  involved 
tn  an  accidental  dispute  with  Bene,  the  new  ambassador  of 
Attila,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  contributed,  by  the 
laborious  journey,  to  confirm  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the  two 

nations." 

■ '  ■  ■    ■  — __— — ^— — ^— 

The  curious  narrative  of  this  embassy,  which  required  few  obser 
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t  Walter  Scott  Scott  himself  contributed  a  considerable,  no  doubt  far  tins 
most  valuable,  part  to  the  work.  See  also  the  various  German  editions 
of  the  Nibelun^^en,  to  which  Lachman,  with  true  Oerman  nersevenmce,  has 
compiled  a  thick  volame  of  ▼arious  readings ;  the  Heldmbach,  the  <M 
Danish  poems  by  Grimm,  the  Eddas,  &o.  Herbert's  Attila,  p.  510,  et  im 
— M. 
*  The  Soythian  was  an  idiot  or  lunatic ;  the  Moor  a  regular  boflbon 
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Bat  the  Roman  ^imbassador  was  ignorant  of  the  treadieiovi 
design,  which  had  been  concealed  under  the  mask  of  the  pnb* 
fie  &th.  The  surprise  and  satisfocUon  of  Edeeon,  when  he 
contemplated  the  splendor  of  Constantinople,  had  enconraged 
the  interpreter  Yigilius  to  procure  for  him  a  secret  interriew 
with  the  eunuch  Chrjsaphius/*  who  goyerned  the  emperor 
and  the  empire.  After  some  previous  conversation,  and  a 
mutual  oath  of  secrecy,  the  eunuch,  who  had  not,  from  his 
own  feelings  or  experience,  imbibed  any  exalted  notions  of 
ministerial  virtue,  ventured  to  propose  the  death  of  Attila,  as 
VI  important  service,  by  which  Edecon  might  deserve  a  liberal 
share  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  which  he  admired.  The  am- 
bassador of  the  nuns  listened  to  the  tempting  offer ;  and  pro- 
fessed, with  apparent  zeal,  his  ability,  as  well  as  readiness,  to 
execute  the  bloody  deed ;  the  design  was  communicated  to 
the  master  of  the  offices,  and  the  devout  Theodosius  con* 
sented  to  the  assassination  of  his  invincible  enemy.  But  this 
perfidious  conspiracy  was  defeated  by  the  dissimulation,  or 
the  repentance,  of  Edecon ;  and  though  he  might  exaggerate 
his  inward  abhorrence  for  the  treason,  which  he  seemed  to 
approve,  he  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of  an  early  and 
voluntary  confession.  If  we  now  review  the  embassy  of 
Maximin,  and  the  behavior  of  Attila,  we  must  applaud  the 
Barbarian,  who  respected  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  gener- 
ously entertained  and  dismissed  the  minister  of  a  prince  who 
had  conspired  against  his  life.  But  the  rashness  of  Vigilius 
will  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  since  he  returned,  con- 
scious of  his  guilt  and  danger,  to  the  royal  camp,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  and  carrying  with  him  a  weighty  purse  of 
gold,  which  the  favorite  eunuch  had  furnished,  to  ssiisfy  the 
demands  of  Edecon,  and  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  guards. 
The  interpreter  was  instantly  seized,  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunal  of  Attila,  where  he  asserted  his  innocence  with  spe- 

vations,  and  was  Dot  susceptible  of  any  collateral  evidence,  may  be 
found  in  Priscus,  p.  49 — 70.  But  I  have  not  confined  myself^to  the 
same  order ;  and  I  had  previously  extracted  the  historical  circum- 
Btances,  which  were  less  intimately  connected  with  the  journey,  and 
business,  of  the  Roman  ambassadors. 

**  M.  de  Tillemont  has  very  properly  given  the  Buoceesion  of  cham. 
berlains,  who  reigned  in  the  name  of  Theodosius.  Chrysaphius  was 
the  last,  and,  according  to  the  unanimous  evidence  of  history,  the 
wont  of  these  favorites,  (see  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  torn.  vL  p,  117— 
119.  Mdm.  Eccles.  tom.  zv.  p.  488.)  His  partiality  for  his  eodfiUlMr 
the  hoienarch  Eutyches,  engaged  hun  to  persecute  the  orthoaoz  psrtf 
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cwiB  firmness,  till  the  threat  of  infiictiDg  instant  death  on  bfa 
son  extorted  from  him  a  sincere  discovery  of  the  criminal 
transaction.  Under  the  name  of  ransom,  or  confiscation,  the 
rapacious  king  of  the  Huns  accepted  two  hundred  pounds  of 
gold  for  the  life  of  a  traitor,  whom  he  disdained  to  punish.  Ilef 
pointed  his  just  indignation  against  a  nobler  object  His  am- 
bassadors, l^law  and  Orestes,  were  immediately  despatched 
to  Constantinople,  with  a  peremptory  instruction,  which  it  was 
much  safer  for  them  to  execute  than  to  disobey.  They  boldly 
entered  the  Imperial  presence,  with  the  iatal  purse  hanging 
down  from  the  ne<^  of  Orestes ;  who  interrogated  the  eunuch 
Ohrysaphins,  as  he  stood  beside  the  throne,  whether  he  recog- 
nized the  evidence  of  his  guilt  But  the  office  of  i^roof  was 
reserved  for  the  superior  dignity  of  his  colleague  Sslaw,  who 
gravely  addressed  the  emperor  of  the  East  in  the  following 
words  :  ^'Theodosius  is  the  son  of  an  illustrious  and  respecta- 
ble parent :  Attila  likewise  is  descended  from  a  noble  race ; 
and  he  has  supported,  by  his  actions,  the  dignity  which  he 
inherited  from  his  father  Mundzuk.  But  Theodosius  has  for- 
feited his  paternal  honors,  and,  by  consenting  to  pay  tribute, 
has  degraded  himself  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  It  is  there- 
fore just,  that  he  should  reverence  the  man  whom  fortune  and 
merit  have  placed  above  him ;  instead  of  attempting,  like  a 
wicked  slave,  clandestinely  to  conspire  against  his  master.^ 
The  son  of  Arcadius,  who  was  accustomed  only  to  the  voice  of 
flattery,  heard  with  astonishment  the  severe  language  of  truth : 
he  blushed  and  trembled ;  nor  did  he  presume  directly  to 
refuse  the  head  of  Chrysaphius,  which  Eslaw  and  Orestef- 
were  instructed  to  demand.  A  solemn  embassy,  armed  with 
full  powers  and  magnificent  gifts,  was  hastily  sent  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath  of  Attila ;  and  his  pride  was  gratified  by  the 
choice  of  Nomius  and  Anatolius,  two  ministers  of  consular  or 
patrician  rank,  of  whom  the  one  was  great  treasurer,  and  the 
other  was  master-genetal  of  the  armies  of  the  East  He 
condescended  to  meet  these  ambassadors  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Drenco ;  and  though  he  at  first  afiected  a  stem  and 
haughty  demeanor,  his  anger  was  insensibly  mollified  by  their 
eloquence  and  liberality.  He  condescended  to  pardon  the 
emperor,  the  eunuch,  and  the  interpreter ;  bound  himself  by 
an  oath  to  observe  the  conditions  of  peace;  leleased  a  great 
number  of  captives ;  abandoned  the  fugitives  and  deserters  to 
their  fate ;  and  resigned  a  large  territory,  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube,  which  he  had  already  exhausted  of  itA  wealth  and 

a* 
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inhaltttants.  Bat  this  treatj  was  purchased  at  an  expemo 
which  might  have  supported  a  vigorous  and  suooessfol  war; 
and  the  subjects  of  Theodosius  were  compelled  to  redeem  the 
safety  of  a  worthless  favorite  by  oppressive  taxes,  whish  they 
would  more  cheerfully  have  paid  for  his  destruction.*' 

The  emperor  Theodosius  did  not  long  survive  the  most 
humiliating  circumstance  of  an  inglorious  life.  As  he  waa 
riding,  or  hunting,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  into  the  River  Lycus :  the  spine  of 
the  back  was  injured  by  the  £Btll ;  and  he  expired  some  days 
afterwards,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third 
of  his  reign.**  His  sister  Pulcheria,  whose  authority  had  been 
controlled  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affiurs  by  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  eunuchs,  was  unanimously  proclaimed 
Empress  of  the  East;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  first  time, 
submitted  to  a  female  reign.  No  sooner  had  Pulcheria 
ascended  the  throne,  than  she  indulged  her  own  and  the 
public  resentment,  by  an  act  of  popular  justice.  Without  any 
legal  trial,  the  eunuch  Ohrysaphius  was  executed  before  the 
gates  of  the  city ;  and  the  immense  riches  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  rapacious  &vorite,  served  only  to  hasten 
and  to  justify  his  punishment*'  Amidst  the  general  acclama- 
tions of  the  clergy  and  people,  the  empress  did  not  foiget  the 
prejudice  and  disadvantage  to  which  her  sex  was  exposed; 
and  she  wisely  resolved  to  prevent  their  murmurs  by  the 
choice  of  a  colleague,  who  would  always  respect  the  superior 
rank  and  virgin  chastity  of  his  wife.    She  gave  hcfr  hand  to 

*■■■  ■  Bill  tlliwiwi  ■^^^^■^^^^^■^■^■^■^■^^^i^i^^^^^^^^M^M^W^^a^^M^M^^^M^^MW^^—^ 

**  This  secret  conspinunr  and  its  important  conaeqaenees,  may  be 
traced  in  the  fragments  of  Priscus,  p.  87,  88,  89,  64,  70,  71,  72.  The 
chronology  of  that  historian  is  not  fixed  by  a^  precise  date ;  bat  the 
series  of  n^otiations  between  Attila  and  the  Eastern  empire  most  be 
included  within  the  three  or  four  years  which  are  termmated,  A.  D. 
450,  W  the  death  of  Theodosius. 

**  ^eodorus  the  Reader,  (see  Yales.  Hist  Eocles.  torn.  iiL  p.  568,) 
and  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  mention  the  fedl,  without  spedfying  the  in- 
jury :  but  the  consequence  was  so  likely  to  happen,  and  so  unukely  to 
oe  mvented,  that  we  may  safely  give  credit  to  jficephorus  Callistus,  a 
Greek  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

*'  Pukheriffl  nutil  (says  Count  Marcellinus)  su&  cum  avaritil  in- 
teremptus  est.  She  abandoned  the  eunuch  to  the  pious  revenge  of  a 
son,  wnose  father  had  suffered  at  his  instigatioa* 


*  Might  not  the  execation  of  Chiysaphias  have  heen  a  sacrifice  to  avert 
Uie  anger  of  AttUs,  whose  assassiiiation  the  eunuch  had  attempted  to  — 
trite  t-*M. 
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MaTCiaii,  a  senator,  about  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  the  nominal 
husband  of  Pulcheria  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  Imperial 
purple.  The  zeal  which  he  displayed  for  the  orthodox  creed, 
as  it  was  established  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  would  alone 
have  inspired  the  grateful  eloquence  of  the  Catholics.  But 
the  behavior  of  Mardan  in  a  private  life,  and  afterwards  on 
the  throne,  may  support  a  more  rational  belief  that  he  was 
qualified  to  restore  and  invigorate  an  empire,  which  had  been 
idmost  dissolved  by  the  snccessive  weakness  of  two  hereditary 
monarchs.  He  was  bom  in  Thrace,  and  educated  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms ;  but  Marcian's  youth  had  been  severely  ex- 
ercised by  poverty  and  misfortune,  since  his  only  resource, 
when  he  first  arrived  at  Constantinople,  consisted  in  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  a  friend.  He 
passed  nineteen  years  in  the  domestic  and  mifitary  service  of 
Aspar,  and  his  son  Ardaburius ;  followed  those  powerful  gen- 
erals to  the  Persian  and  African  wars ;  and  obtained,  by  their 
influence,  the  honorable  rank  of  tribune  and  senator.  His  mild 
disposition,  and  useful  talents,  without  alarming  the  jealousy, 
recommended  Mardan  to  the  esteem  and  favor  of  his  patrons ; 
he  had  seen,  perhaps  he  had  felt,  the  abuses  of  a  venal  and 
oppressive  administration ;  and  his  own  example  gave  weight 
and  enei^  to  the  Uws,  which  he  promulgated  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  manners.** 

'•  ProcopJ*^,  d^  BelL  Vandal  L I  c.  4.  Evagrius,  I.  ii  c  1.  The- 
ophanes,  p.  9^,  ^t.  NovelL  ad  Gaksem.  Ood.  Theod.  torn,  vi  p.  80.  The 
praisea  whkh  St  Leo  and  the  Catholics  have  bestowed  on  Mardan, 
are  diligeDtlf  transcribed  by  Barooiiifl,  as  an  encouragenient  lor  ftitare 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

OrrASION   OF   GAUL   BT    ATTILA. HB   IS   REPUL8BD    ST   Jm^% 

AND    THS    YiaiOOTBS. ATTILA    INYADBS    AND    EYACUATW 

XTALT. — THJB  DEATHS  OF   ATTILA,   JSTIUS,   AND   YALBNTINIAN 
THE  THIRD. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mardan,  that  war  should  be  avoided, 
as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  preserve  a  secure  and  honorable 
peace ;  but  it  was  likewise  his  opinion,  that  peace  cannot  be 
honorable  or  secure,  if  the  sovereign  betrays  a  pusillanimous 
aversion  to  war.  This  temperate  courage  dictated  his  reply 
to  the  demands  of  Attila,  who  insolently  pressed  the  payment 
of  the  annual  tribute.  The  emperor  signified  to  the  Barba- 
rians, that  they  must  no  longer  insult  the  majesty  of  Home  by 
the  mention  of  a  tribute ;  that  he  was  disposed  to  reward,  with 
becoming  liberality,  the  faithful  friendship  of  his  allies ;  but 
that,  if  they  presumed  to  violate  the  public  peao6,  they  should 
feel  that  he  possessed  troops,  and  arms,  and  resolution,  to 
repel  their  attacks.  The  same  language,  even  in  the  camp  of 
the  Huns,  was  used  by  his  ambassador  ApoUonius,  whose  bold 
refusal  to  deliver  the  presents,  till  he  had  been  admitted  to  a 
personal  interview,  displayed  a  sense  of  dignity,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  danger,  which  Attila  was  not  prepared  to  expect  from 
the  degenerate  Romans.^  He  threatened  to  chastise  the  rash 
successor  of  Theodosius ;  but  he  hesitated  whether  he  should 
first  direct  his  invincible  arms  against  the  Eastern  or  the 
Western  empire.  While  mankind  awaited  his  decision  witlj 
awful  suspense,  he  sent  an  equal  defiance  to  the  courts  of 
Ravenna  and  Constantinople;  and  his  ministers  saluted  the 
two  emperors  with  the  same  haughty  declaration.  *'  Attila, 
my  lord,  and  thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for 
his  immediate  reception."'    But  as  the  Barbarian  despised,  or 

*  See  Priscufl,  p.  89,  '72. 

'  The  Alexandrian  or  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  introduces  this 
haughty  message,  during  the  lifetime  of  Theodosias,  ma^  have  antici- 
pated the  date ;  but  the  dull  annalist  was  incapable  of  inventing  tfai 
eriginal  and  genuine  style  of  Attila. 
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aiiected  to  despise,  the  Romans  of  the  East,  whom  he  had  so 
citexi  vanquished,  he  soon  declared  his  resolution  of  suspend- 
ing the  easy  conquest,  till  he  had  achieved  a  more  glorious 
and  important  enterprise.  In  the  memorable  invasions  of  Gaul 
and  Italy,  the  Huns  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth 
and  fertility  of  those  provinces ;  but  the  particular  motives  and 
provocations  of  Attila  can  only  be  explained  by  the  state  of 
the  Western  empire  under  the  reign  of  Yalentinian,  or,  to 
•peak  more  correctly,  under  the  administration  of  .^ius.' 

After  the  death  of  his  rival  Boni&oe,  JStius  had  prudently 
retired  to  the  tents  of  the  Huns;  and  he  was  indebted  to  their 
alliance  for  his  safety  and  his  restoration.  Instead  of  the  sup- 
pliant language  of  a  guilty  exile,  he  solicited  his  pardon  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  Barbarians ;  and  the  empress  Placidia 
confessed,  by  a  feeble  resistance,  that  the  condescension, 
which  might  have  been  ascribed  to  clemency,  was  the  effect 
of  weakness  or  fear.  She  delivered  herself,  her  son  Valen- 
tinian,  and  the  Westera^oipire,  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
subject ;  nor  could  Placidia  protect  the  son-in-law  of  Boniface, 
the  virtuous  and  faithful  Sebastian,*  from  the  implacable  per- 
secution which  urged  him  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  till 
he  miserably  perished  in  the  service  of  the  Vandals.  The 
fortunate  JBtius,  who  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  patrician,  and  thrice  invested  with  the  honors  of  the  con- 
sulship, assumed,  with  the  title  of  master  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  the  whole  military  power  of  the  state;  and  he  is 
sometimes  styled,  by  contemporary  writers,  the  duke,  or  gen- 
eral, of  the  Romans  of  the  West.  His  prudence,  rather  than 
his  virtue,  engaged  him  to  leave  the  grandson  of  Theodosius 
in  the  possession  of  the  purple ;  and  Yalentinian  was  pennitted 

*  The  second  book  of  the  Histoire  Critique  de  VEtablissement  de 
la  Monarchie  Fraii9oi8e  torn,  i  p.  180 — 424,  throws  great  light  on 
the  state  of  Gaul,  when  it  was  invaded  by  Attila ;  but  the  IngeDious 
author,  the  Abb6  Dubos,  too  often  bewilders  himself  in  system  and 
conjecture. 

*  Victor  Yitensis  (de  Persecui  Vandal  L  L  6,  p.  &,  edit  Ruinart) 
calls  him,  acer  consilio  et  streouus  in  bello :  but  his  courage,  when  he 
became  imfortuuate,  was  censured  as  desperate  rashness ;  and  Sebas- 
tian deserved,  or  obta  oed,  the  epithet  of  preecepa,  (Sidon.  Apollinar 
Carmen  iz.  181.)  His  adventures  in  Constantinople,  in  Sicily,  Gaid, 
Spain,  and  Africa,  are  faintly  marked  in  the  Chronicles  of  Mai'cellinus 
and  Idatius.  In  his  distress  he  was  always  followed  by  a  numerous 
train ;  since  he  could  ravago  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  seiM 
ftlM  dty  of  Barcelona. 
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lo  enjoy  the  peace  and  hixurj  of  Ibdjt  wbile  Um  patrinor 
appeared  in  the  ^orioiB  ]%;lit  of  a  heto  and  a  pi^tiio^  wbo 
supported  near  twenty  yearn  the  ruins  of  the  Wesiem  onpire. 
The  Gothic  historian  iogenoonsly  confessesy  that  JSism  was 
bora  fior  the  salvation  of  the  Roman  lepoblic ;'  and  the  fel- 
lowing  portrait,  though  it  n  drawn  in  the  fidrest  cok»B»  must 
be  allowed  to  contain  a  mudi  larger  pn^xntion  of  truth  than 
of  flattery.*  ^  His  mother  was  a  wealthy  and  noble  Italian, 
and  his  fiither  Qaudenting,  who  held  a  distinguished  rank  in 
Ihe  province  of  Scythia,  gradually  rose  fiom  the  station  of  a 
military  domestic,  to  the  dignity  of  master  of  the  cavaliy. 
Their  son,  who  was  enrolM  almost  in  his  infimcy  in  the 
guards,  was  given  as  a  hostage,  flrst  to  Alaric,  and  aftorwarda 
to  the  Huns;f  and  he  sncoesnvely  obtained  the  civil  and 


'  BcSpuUics  BoDumaB  angnUuiter  natiu,  qui  soperbiam  SaeYonmi, 
Franoonunqiie  barbariem  immeniaa  ciedibas  servire  Imperio  Romano 
coegisset    Jomandes  de  Rebus  Getida,  oPS4,  p.  S60. 


*  Some  yalaaUe  fngmenU  of  a  poetical  panesyrie  on  M^m  hy  Meio- 
baadesy  a  Spaniaid,  have  been  recorered  from  a  palimpseat  MS.  l^  the 
■agacity  and  iodaaby  of  Niebohr.  They  hare  been  reprinted  in  the  new 
editiaD  of  the  Byzantine  Hlatoriana.  The  poet  apeaka  m  glowing  tema  of 
the  long  (amioaa)  j^eaoe  enjoyed  under  the  administration  of  JEtioa.  Tha 
▼enea  are  very  spirited.  The  poet  was  rewarded  by  a  statoe  pnblidy  dedi 
eated  to  Ilia  honor  in  Borne. 

DanvTli  cum  pace  redit,  Tnahnqne  taran 
Exvitt  at  nisro  candeDtes  nttiere  terrss 
Haiie  sue  caraisse  jabeL    Dedit  otia  feiro 
Caoeasas,  et  savi  oondemnaiit  pnella  rages. 
Addklit  hlbemi  fsmnlantia  foedera  Rhenaa 
Orbls       ...... 

Lostrst  Aremorioos  Jam  mitior  inoola  saltos ; 
PerdMit  eC  mores  teUns,  sdsnetaqne  sbyo 
CrimlDe  qussftas  silris  eeiare  rapinas, 
Iflaeit  inexpartis  Gererem  eommittere  campis; 
CaBsaraoqne  dia  manos  obhictata  labor! 
Sostinet  aecratas  nosiro  sab  oonsale  l^as; 
Et  qnsmTls  Getids  snleom  eonfondat  aiatris, 
Barbara  TiclnsB  reftigit  eonsortia  gentis. 

Merobaodes,  p.  f    *^M 

— cam  Scythicis  saccnmberet  enaiboa  orbisr 
Telamie  Tarpeiaa  premerent  Arctoa  secares, 
Hoatuem  fr^t  rabiem,  pignns  qnesuperbi 
Fmderis  et  mandi  pretimn  foit.    Hinc  modo  rod 
Rata  fides,  vatidia  qnod  dux  premat  impiger  armia 
Edomoit  qnoa  pace  pner;  bellamqne  repraaait 
Ignams  quid  bella  forent    Stupnere  ferooea 
In  tenero  jam  membra  Gets.    Rex  ipse,  yerendom 
MiratQs  pneri  decas  et  prodentia  fittam 
Lnmina,  primavaa  dederat  gestare  fiuvtraar 
Landabatqne  manna  librantem  et  tela  gei-enl— 
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militaiy  honois  of  the  palace^  for  which  he  was  equally  qmali* 
fied  by  superior  merit  The  graoeful  figure  of  .^ius  was  not 
above  the  middle  stature ;  but  his  manly  limbs  were  admi« 
rably  formed  for  strength,  beauty,  and  agility ;  and  he  excelled 
in  the  martial  exercises  of  managing  a  horse,  drawing  the 
bow,  and  darting  the  jayelin.  He  could  patiently  endure  the 
want  of  foed,  or  of  sleep ;  and  his  mind  and  body  were  alike 
capable  of  the  most  laborious  efforts.  He  possessed  the  gen- 
uine courage  that  can  despise  not  only  dangers,  but  injuries : 
and  it  was  impossible  either  to  corrupt,  or  deceive,  or  intimi-. 
date  the  firm  integrity  of  his  soul." '  The  Barbarians,  who 
had  seated  themselves  in  the  Western  provinces,  were  insen* 
sibly  taught  to  respect  the  fiiith  and  valpr  of  the  patrician 
.^ius.  He  soothed  their  passions,  consulted  their  prejudices, 
balanced  their  interests,  and  cfiecked  their  ambition.*  A 
seasonable  treaty,  which  he  concluded  with  Genseric,  pro- 
tected Italy  from  the  depredations  of  the  Vandals ;  the  inde- 
pendent Britons  im^los^d  and  acknowledged  his  salutary  aid ; 
the  Imperial  authority  was  restored  and  maintained  in  Gaul 
and  Spain ;  and  he  compelled  the  Franks  and  the  Sue^, 
whom  he  had  vanquished  in  the  field,  to  become  the  useful 
confederates  of  the  republic. 

From  a  principle  of  interest,  as  well  as  gratitude,  iEtius 
assiduously  cultivated  the  alliance  'of  the  Huns.  While  he 
resided  in  their  tents  as  a  hostage,  or  an  exile,  he  had  fiunil- 
iarly  conversed  with  Attila  himself  the  nephew  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  and  the  two  &mous  antagonists  appeared  to  have  been 

*  This  portrait  is  drawn  by  Renetos  Prof  atoms  FrigeriduB,  a  con- 
temporary historian,  known  ooly  by  some  extracts,  which  are  pre- 
served by  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1  il  c.  8,  in  torn,  il  p.  168.)  It  was 
probably  the  duty,  or  at  least  the  interest)  of  Renatus,  to  ma^ify  the 
virtues  of  iEtius ;  but  he  would  have  shown  more  dexterity  if  he  had 
not  insisted  on  his  patient,  forgiving  dispositioii. 


Oblitui  qvod  xxwter  erat-    Pro  neflcia  regis 
Oorda,  ferU  quanto  populis  ducrimine  oonatet 
Claod  Latiiun  docet  anna  daoem. 

MerobaadeB,  Fanegyr.  p.  15.— M. 
Inamaor  Libyet,  qoamvis,  fiitalibas  anma 
Ausas  SliMBi  solium  readndere  regni, 
MUibiu  AjmuoB  Tyrias  coavplev&Bi  arces, 
None  hofltem  ezatns  pactis  i^ropxioribaa  anrit 
lt^fff**f"«"*  vincire  fidem,  Latioaqne  parentea 
AidaniQBrare  sibi,  sociamqoe  intexere  prolem. 

Merobandes,  p.  19.^11. 
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oomiected  by  a  personal  and  military  friendship,  which  they 
afterwards  confirmed  by  mutual  gifts,  frequent  embassies,  and 
the  education  of  Oarpilio,  the  son  of  ^Etius,  in  the  camp  of 
Attila.  By  the  specious  professions  of  gratitude  and  voluntary 
attachment,  the  patrician  might  di^uise  his  apprehensions 
of  the  Scythian  conqueror,  who  pressed  the  two  empires  with 
his  innumerable  armies.  His  demands  were  obeyed  or  eluded. 
When  he  claimed  the  spoils  of  a  vanquished  dty,  some  vasei 
of  gold,  which  had  been  fraudulently  embezzled,  the  civil  and 
miliary  governors  of  Noricum  were  immediately  despatched 
to  satisfy  his  complaints:*  and  it  is  evident,  from  their  con- 
versation with  Maximin  and  Priscus,  in  the  royal  village,  that 
the  valor  and  prudence  of  ./fitius  had  not  saved  the  Western 
Romans  from  the  common  ignominy  of  tribute.  Yet  his 
dexterous  policy  prolonged  "the  advantages  of  a  salutary 
peace ;  and  a  numerous  army  of  Huns  and  Alani,  whom  he 
had  attached  to  his  person,  was  employed  in  the  defence 
of  Gaul.  Two  colonies  of  these  Barbarians  were  judiciously 
fixed  in  the  territories  of  Yalens  and  Orleans;*  and  their 
aftive  cavalry  secured  the  important  passages  of  the  Rhone 
and  of  the  Loire.  These  savs^e  allies  were  not  indeed  less 
formidable  to  the  subjects  than  to  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
Their  original  settlement  was  enforced  with  the  licentious 
violence  of  conquest;  and  the  province  through  which  they 
marched  was  exposed  to  all  the  calamities  of  a  hostile  inva- 
sion.*   Strangers  to  the  emperor  or  the  republic,  the  Alani  of 


^  Hie  embassy  consisted  of  Count  Romulus ;  of  Promotus,  presi- 
dent of  Noricum;  and  of  Eomanus,  the  military  duke.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Tatullus,  an  illustrious  dticen  of  Petoyio,  in  the  same 
province,  and  father  of  Orestes,,  who  had  married  the  daughtier  of 
Count  Bomulus.  See  Priscus,  p.  57,  66.  Cassiodonis  (Yariar.  i.  4) 
mentions  another  embassy,  which  was  executed  by  his  father  ana 
Carpilio,  the  son  of  ^tius ;  and,  as  Attila  was  no  more,  he  could  safely 
boast  of  their  manly,  intrepid  behavior  in  his  presence. 

*  Deserta  Valentinse  urois  rura  Alanis  partienda  traduntur.  Pros- 
per. Tyronis  Chron.  in  Historiens  de  France,  torn,  i  p.  639.  A  few 
Iii\es  afterwards.  Prosper  observes,  that  lands  in  the  idterior  GtaiLwere 
jissigned  to  the  Alani  Without  admittmg  the  correction  of  Dubos, 
(torn.  L  p.  800,)  the  reasonable  supposition  of  two  colonies  or  garrisons 

^f  Alani  will  confirm  his  arguments,  and  remove  his  objections. 

*  See  Prosper.  Tyro,  p.  639.  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Avit  246)  ooia> 
pUans,  in  the  name  of  Auvergne,  his  native  country,--^ 

Litorios  Bcjrthleoe  equltes  tone  forte  Biibacto 
Cetons  Aremoiico,  Getieam  rapiebat  In  agmen 
Pur  tamA)  Averne,  tuaa,  qui  proxima  qu»aue 
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Gaul  was  devoted  to  the  ambition  of  ^tias ,  and  though  he 
might  Buspect^  that^  in  a  contest  with  Attila  himself,  they 
would  revolt  to  the  standard  of  their  national  king,  the  patri- 
cian labored  to  restrain,  rather  than  to  excite,  their  zeal  and 
resentment  against  the  Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks. 
The  kingdom  established  by  the  Visigoths  :n  the  southern 
provinces  of  Gaul,  had  gradually  acquired  strength  and  mar 
turity ;  and  the  conduct  of  those  ambitious  Barbarians,  either 
u  peace  or  war,  engaged  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  j^dus. 
After  the  death  of  Wallia,  the  Gothic  sceptre  devolved  to 
Theodoric,  the  son  of  the  great  Alaric ;  '*  and  his  prosperous 
/eign  of  more  than  thirty  years,  over  a  turbulent  people,  may 
be  allowed  to  prove,  that  his  prudence  was  supported  by  un- 
common vigor,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Impatient  of  his 
narrow  limits,  Theodoric  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Aries, 
the  wealthy  seat  of  government  and  commerce ;  but  the  city 
was  saved  by  the  timely  approach  of  JStius ;  and  the  Gothic 
king,  who  had  raised  the  siege  with  some  loss  and  disgrace, 
was  persuaded,  for  an  adequate  subsidy,  to  divert  the  martial 
valor  of  his  subjects  in  a  Spanish  war.  Yet  Theodoric  still 
watched,  and  eagerly  seized,  the  favorable  moment  of  renew- 
ing his  hostile  attempts.  The  Goths  besieged  Narbonne, 
wUle  the  Belgic  provinces  were  invaded  by  the  Burgundians ; 
and  the  pubSc  safety  was  threatened  on  every  side  by  the 
apparent  union  of  the  enemies  of  Bome.  On  every  side, 
the  activity  of  JStius,  and  his  Scythian  cavalry,  opposed  a 
firm  and  successful  resistance.  Twenty  thousand  Burgun- 
dians were  slain  in  battle;  and  the  remains  of  the  nation 
humbly  accepted  a  dependent  seat  in  the  mountains  of  Sa- 
voy.^ ^      The  walls  of  Narbonne  had  been  shaken  by  th^ 

DiBcanm,  flammis,  ferro,  feritate,  rapinis, 
Delebant ;  pacis  fallentes  nomen  inaoe. 

another  poet,  Paulinus  of  Perigord,  confirms  the  complaint : — 

Nam  sodam  vix  ferre  quaas,  qui  dnrior  boste. 

See  Daboa,  torn.  i.  p.  330. 

'*  Theodoric  II,  the  son  of  Theodoric  L,  declares  to  Avitus  hie 

rosoltttion  of  repairing,  or  expiating,  the  fatdts  which  his  gnmdfnthe^ 

had  oommitted,^- 

QiUB  waHer  peeeayit  aim*,  qnam  ftiaeat  id  nnam, 
Quod  te,  Koma,  capit. 

SidoD.  Panegyric.  Avit.  505. 

This  character,  applicahle  only  to  the  g^eat  Ahuric,  estabhshes  th« 
ipsnealogy  of  the  Ghothic  kings,  which  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed 

*^  Hie  name  of  Sapaudia,  itte  orig^  otSamoy^  is  first  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus;  and  two  militarj  posts  are  ascertained  hw 
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battering  engines,  and  the  inhabitants  had  endured^  the  last 
eztKmities  of  femine,  when  Count  Litorius,  approaching  in 
stience,  and  directing  each  horseman  to  carry  behind  him  two 
tad^s  of  flour,  cut  his  way  through  the  intrenchments  of  the 
besiegers.  The  siege  was  immediately  raised ;  and  the  more 
dedsive  victory,  wmch  is  ascribed  to  the  personal  conduct  of 
^tius  himself  was  marked  with  the  blood  of  eight  thousand 
Goths.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  patrician,  who  was  hastily 
summoned  to  Italy  by  some  public  or  private  interest,  Count 
litorius  succeeded  to  the  command;  and  his  presumption 
soon  discovered  that  far  different  talents  are  required  to  lead 
a  wing  of  cavalry,  or  to  direct  the  operations  of  an  important 
war.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  Huns,  he  rashly  advanced 
to  the  gates  of.Thoulouse,  full  of  careless  contempt  for  an 
enemy  whom  his  misfortunes  had  rendered  prudent,  and  his 
situation  made  desperate.  The  predictions  of  the  augurs  had 
inspired  Litorius  with  the  profane  confidence  that  he  should 
enter  the  Gothic  capital  in  triumph ;  and  the  trust  which  he 
reposed  in  his  Pagan  allies,  encouraged  him  to  reject  the  fair 
conditions  of  peace,  which  were  repeatedly  proposed  by  the 
bishops  in  the  name  of  Theodoric.  The  king  of  the  Goths 
exhibited  in  his  distress  the  edifying  contrast  of  Christian 
piety  and  moderation ;  nor  did  he  lay  aside  his  sackloth  and 
ashes  till  he  was  prepared  to  arm  for  the  combat.  His  sol- 
diers, animated  with  martial  and  reli^ous  enthusiasm,  assault- 
ed the  camp  of  Litorius.  The  conflict  was  obstinate;  the 
slaughter  was  mutual.  The  Eoman  general,  after  a  total  de- 
feat, which  could  be  imputed  only  to  his  unskilful  rashness,  was 
actually  led  through  the  streets  of  Thoulouse,  not  in  Lis  own, 
but  in  a  hostile  triumph ;  and  the  misery  which  he  experi 
enced,  in  a  long  and  ignominious  captivity,  excited  the  com- 
passion of  the  Barbarians  themselves.'*  Such  a  loss,  in  a 
country  whose  spirit  and  finances  were  long  since  exhausted, 
could  not  easily  be  repaired;   and  the  Goths,  assuming,  in 


fche  Notitia,  within  the  limits  of  that  province ;  a  cohort  was  stationed 
at  Grenoble  i^  Dauphin6 ;  and  Ebredunum,  or  Iverdun,  sheltered  a 
fleet  of  small  Teasels,  which  commanded  the  Lake  of  Neufch&tel  See 
Valesius,  Kotii  Galliarmn,  p.  508.  D'Anville,  Notice  de  I'Ancienno 
Ganle,  p.  284,  679. 

'*  Salvian  has  attempted  to  explain  the  moral  government  of  the 
Deity;  a  task  which  maybe  reaoily  performed  by  supposing  that 
the  calamities  of  the  wicked  are  judgments^  and  tliose  of  the  r^ht* 
' —  frui^f. 
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kbeir  turn,  the  sentiments  of  ambition  and  rerenge,  would 
have  planted  their  victorious  standards  on  th^  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  if  the  presence  of  JStius  had  not  restored  strength 
and  discipline  to  the  Romans.^'  The  two  armies  expected 
the  signal  of  a  decisive  action ;  but  the  generals,  who  were 
conscious  of  each  other's  force,  and  doubtful  of  their  own 
superiority,  pmdentij  sheathed  their  swords  in  the  field  of 
battle;  and  their  recondHation  was  permanent  and  sincere. 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  appears  to  have  deserved 
the  love  of  his  subjects,  the  confidence  of  his  allies,  and  the 
esteem  of  mankind.  His  throne  was  surrounded  hj  six  val- 
iant sons,  who  were  educated  with  equal  care  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Barbarian  camp,  and  in  those  of  the  Gallic  schools : 
from  the  studv  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  they  acquired 
the  theory,  at  least,  of  law  and  justice ;  and  the  harmonious 
sense  of  Virgil  contributed  to  soften  the  asperity  of.  their 
native  manners.^  The  two  daughters  of  the  Gothic  king 
were  given  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  90ns  of  the  kings  of  the 
Suevi  and  of  the  Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Spain  and  Africa : 
but  these  illustrious  alliances  were  pregnant  with  guilt  and 
discord.  The  queen  of  the  Suevi  bewailed  the  death  of  a 
husband  inhumanly  massacred  by  her  brother.  The  princess 
of  the  Vandals  was  the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant,  whom  she 
called  her  father.  The  cruel  Genseric  suspected  that  his 
son's  wife  had  conspired  to  poison  him ;  the  supposed  crime 
was  punished  by  the  amputation  of  her  nose  and  ears ;  and 
the  unhappy  daughter  of  Theodoric  was  ignominiously  re- 
turned to  the  court  of  Thoulouse  in  that  deformed  and  muti- 
lated condition.    This  horrid  act,  which  must  seem  incredible 


It 


Oapto  terrarmn  damna  patebant 


Litorio,  in  Khodanum  proprios  producere  fines, 
TheudoridBB  fixum ;  nee  erat  pognare  necesse, 
Sed  migrare  Getis ;  rabidam  trox  asperat  iram 
Victor;  qudd  sensit  Scythicam  sub  mcmibiis  hostem 
Imputat)  et  nihil  est  gravins,  si  forfiitan  tinqtiam 
Vincere  contingat^  trepido.  Panegyr.  Avit  800,  Ac 

SiUonius  then  proceeds,  according  to  the  duty  of  a  panegyrist,  to  trans- 
fer the  whole  merit  from  JStias  to  his  miniefter  Avitus. 

^*  Theodoric  XL  revered,  in  the  person  of  Avitus,  the  character  of 
his  preceptor. 

Per  te  Jura  placent ;  parvaraque  ediaoere  Joflett 
Ad  taa  verba  pater,  docili  quo  pritca  MartnU 
Carmine  molUret  Seythieoa  mihi  pagina  mores. 

SkloD.  Pinegyr.  Avli  IflS  te. 
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to  a  dvilind  age,  drew  tears  from  every  spectator ;  but  The^ 
odoric  was  urged,  bj  the  feelings  of  a  parent  and  a  king,  to 
revenge  such  irreparable  injuries.  The  Imperial  ministers, 
who  always  cherished  the  discord  of  the  Barbarians,  would 
have  supplied  the  Qoths  with  arms,  and  ships,  and  treasures, 
kr  the  African  war ;  and  the  cruelty  of  Genseric  might  have 
been  fatal  to  himself  if  the  artful  Vandal  had  not  armed,  in 
his  cause,  the  formidable  power  of  the  Huns^  His  rich  gifts 
and  pressing  solicitations  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Attila ;  and 
the  designs  of  JStius  and  Theodoric  were  prevented  by  the 
invasion  of  Gaul.^* 

The  Franks,  whose  monarchy  was  still  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  had  wisely  established  the 
right  of  hereditary  succession  in  the  noble  family  of  the 
Merovingians."  These  princes  were  elevated  on  a  buckler, 
the  symbol  of  military  command ; "  and  the  royal  &shion  of 
long  hair  was  the  ensign  of  their  birth  and  dignity.  Their 
flaxen  locks,  which  they  combed  and  dressed  with  sin^lar 
care,  hung  down  in  flowing  ringlets  on  their  back  and  shoul- 
ders ;  while  the  rest  of  the  nation  were  obliged,  either  by  law 
or  custom,  to  shave  the  hinder  part  of  their  head,  to  comb 
their  hair  over  the  forehead,  and  to  content  themselves  with 
the  ornament  of  two  small  whiskers."    The  lofty  stature  of 

"  Our  authorities  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric  I.  are,  Jomandes  de 
Rebus  Geticis,  c.  84,  86,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  and  the  two 
Prospers,  inserted  in  the  historians  of  France,  torn,  i  p.  612 — 640. 
To  these  we  may  add  Salvian  de  Oubematione  Dei,  L  vii  p.  248, 244, 
246,  and  the  panegyric  of  Avitus,  by  Sidonius. 

^*  Reges  Vrinitos  se  creavisse  de  primi,  et  ut  ita  dicam  nobiUOTi 
8Uorum  fiEunilift,  (Greg.  Turon.  L  ii.  c.  9,  p.  166,  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  Historians  of  France.)  Gregory  himself  does  not  mention  the 
Merovingian  name,  which  may  be  traced,  however,  to  the  begimiiog 
of  the  seventh  century,  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  royal 
family,  and  even  of  the  French  monarchy.  An  ingenious  critic  has 
deduced  the  Merovingians  from  the  great  Maroboduus;  and  he  has 
clearly  proved,  that  the  piince,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  first  race, 
was  more  ancient  than  the  fisither  of  Childeric.  See  M^moires  de 
TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  zx.  p.  62 — 90»  torn.  xxx.  p.  667 
—687. 

"  This  German  custom,  which  may  be  traced  from  Tacitus  to  Greg* 
ory  of  Tours,  was  at  length  adopted  by  the  emperors  of  GocBtanti 
nople.  From  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  Montfaucon  has  delineated 
the  representation  of  a  similar  ceremony,  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  had  applied  to  King  David  See  Monumens  de  la  Monarchie 
Fran9oiae,  tom.  I  Discours  Preliminaire. 

!•  nmrnm^wi^  prolixft  .  .  .  crinium  flagellis  per  ter;;a  dlmissia^  i» 
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Ihe  Franks,  and  their  blue  eyes,  denoted  a  Qermatiic  erigiD ; 
thdr  close  apparel  accurately  expressed  the  figure  of  Uieik* 
limbs;  a  weighty  sword  was  suspended  from  abroad  belt; 
their  bodies  were  protected  by  a  large  shield ;  and  these .  war- 
like Barbarians  were  trained,  from  their  earliest  youth,  to 
run,  to  leap,  to  swim ;  to  dart  the  javelin,  or  battle-axe,  with 
unerring  aim ;  to  advance,  without  hesitation,  against  a  superior 
enemy ;  and  to  maintain,  either  in  life  or  death,  the  invincible 
reputation  of  their  ancestors."  Glodion,  the  first  of  their 
long-haired  kings,  whose  name  and  actbns  are  mentioned  in 
aUtS^itic  history,  held  his  reisidence  at  Dispaigum,'*  a  village 
or  fortress,  whose  place  may  be  assigned  betwe^i  Louvain 
and  Brussels.  From  the  report  of  his  spies,  the  king  of  the 
Franks  was  informed,  that  the  defenceless  state  of  the  second 
Belgio  must  yield,  on  the  slightest  attack,  to  the  valor  of  his 
subjects.  He  boldly  penetrated  through  the  thicks  and 
morasses  of  the  Oarbonarian  forest ;  *'  occupied  Toumay  and 
Cambray,  the  only  cities  which  existed  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Biver  Somme,  over 
a  desolate  country,  whose  cultivation  and  populousness  are 
the  eflfects  of  more  recent  industry."  While  Clodion  lay 
encamped  in  the  plains  of  Artois,'*  and  celebrated,  with  vain 

See  the  PrefiEu:e  to  the  third  Tolnme  of  the  Historians  of  France,  And 
the  Abb6  Le  Bqbix^  (Dissertat  torn.  ilL  p,  47 — ^^9.)  This  pectdiar 
&6hioD  of  the  Merovingians  has  been  remarked  by  natives  and  stran- 
eers ;  by  Prbcns,  (torn.  i.  p.  608,)  by  Agathias,  (torn,  il  p.  49,)  and 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  viil  18,  vl  24,  viii.  10,  torn.  ii.  p.  196,  278, 
816.) 

^'  See  an  original  picture  of  the  figure,  dress,  arms,  and  temper  of 
the  ancient  Franks,  in  Sidonius  Apollniaris,  (Panegyr.  Majorian.  288 — 
254 ;)  and  sudi  pictures,  though  coarsely  drawn,  have  a  real  and  intrin- 
sic value.  Father  Daniel  (History  de  la  Millce  Fran9oise,  torn.  L  p. 
2 — 1)  has  illustrated  the  description. 

'^  Duboe,  Hist.  Critique,  <&c.,  torn.  1  p.  271,  272.  Some  geographers 
have  placed  Dispargum  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine.  See  a  note 
of  the  Benedictme  Editors,  to  the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  ii 
p.  166. 

*^  The  Oarbonarian  wood  was  that  part  of  the  great  forest  of  the 
Ardennes  which  lay  between  the  Escaut,  or  Scheldt^  and  the  Meuse. 
Vales.  Notit  GaU  p.  126. 

••  Qregor.  Turon.  L  ii.  c:  9,  in  torn.  iL  n.  166, 167.  Fredegar.  Bptt- 
MO.  e,  9,  p.  896.  Gesta  Rieg.  Francor.  c  5,  in  torn,  il  p.  544.  Yxt. 
St  Rsmig.  ab  Hincmar,  in  tern,  iil  p.  878. 

••  Francus  quE  Olmo  patentes 

Atrebatum  terras  pervoserat. 

Panegyr.  Majoriaa  919. 
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and  OBtentatioos  securitj,  the  marriage,  perhaps,  of  hn  son, 
the  nuptial  feast  was  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  and 
unwelcome  presence  of  u£tius,  who  had  passed  the  Somme 
at  the  head  of  his  light  cavalry.  The  tables,  which  had  been 
spread  under  the  shelter  of  a  hill,  along  the  banks  of  a  pleas 
ant  stream,  were  rudely  overturned ;  the  Franks  were  op- 
pressed before  they  could  recover  their  arms,  or  their  ranks ; 
and  their  unayailiDg  valor  was  fatal  only  to  themselves.  The 
loaded  wagons,  wUch  had  followed  their  march,  afforded  a 
rich  booty ;  and  the  virgin-bride,  with  her  female  attendants, 
submitted  to  the  new  lovers,  who  were  imposed  on  them  by 
the  chance  of  wan  This  advance,  which  had  been  c^tained 
by  the  skill  and  activity  of  ^dus,  might  reflect  some  disgrace 
on  the  military  prudence  of  Glodion;  but  the  king  of  the 
Franks  soon  regained  his  strength  and  reputation,  and  slill 
maintained  the  possession  of  his  Gallic  kingdom  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Somme.**  Under  his  reign,  and  most  probably 
from  the  enterprising  spirit  of  his  subjects,  his  three  capitals, 
Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  experienced  the  effects  of  hostile 
cruelty  and  avarice.  The  distress  of  Cologne  was  prolonged 
by  the  perpetual  dominion  of  the  same  Barbarians,  who 
evacuated  the  ruins  of  Treves ;  and  Treves,  which  in  the  space 
of  forty  years  had  been  four  times  besieged  and  pillaged,  was 
disposed  to  lose  the  memory  of  her  afflictions  in  the  vain 
amusements  of  the  Circus.'*  The  death  of  Clodion,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty  years,  exposed  his  kingdom  to  the  discord  and 

ambition  of   bis  two  sons,    Meroveus,  the  younger,**   was 

1 

The  precise  spot  was  a  town  or  village,  called  Yicus  JBdena;  and  both 
the  name  and  place  are  discovered  by  modem  geographers  at  Lens 
See  Vales.  Notit  GalL  p.  246.  Longuerue,  IXescnption  de  la  France 
torn,  il  p.  88. 

**  See  a  yague  account  of  the  action  in  Sidonius.  Paneg^.  Majorian 
212 — 280.  The  French  critics,  impatient  to  establish  their  monardiy 
in  Gaul,  have  drawn  a  strong  argument  from  the  silence  of  Sidontufl» 
who  dares  not  insinuate,  that  the  vanquished  Franks  were  ccnnpeUed 
to  repass  the  Rhine.    Dabos,  torn,  i:  p.  822. 

'*  Salvian  (de  Gubemat.  Dei,  L  tl)  has  expressed,  in  vague  and 
declamatory  language,  the  misfortunes  of  these  three  cities^  which  are 
distinctly  ascertained  by  the  learned  Mascou,  Hist,  of  the  Aiicient  Qer- 
mans,  iz.  21. 

3*  Priscus,  in  relating  the  contest^  does  not  name  the  two  bipthers; 
the  second  of  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  a  beardless  youth,  Willi 
long,  flowing  hahr,  (Historians  of  France,  tom.  i  p.  607,  608.)  TIm 
Benedictine  Editors  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  were  the  sons  of 
■onM  unknown  king  of  tJie  Franks,  who  reigned  on  the  banks  of  th* 
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peisnaded  to  implore  the  pFotection  of  Rome ;  be  was  r8oei?«d 
at  the  Imperial  courts  as  the  ally  of  YalentiBiaD,  and  the  adopt- 
ed son  of  the  patrician  ..^Btiiis;  and  dismiteed  to  his  trntire 
oountrji  with  splendid  gifts,  and  the  strongest  assoranoes  of 
friendship  and  support  During  his  absence,  his  elder  brother 
had  solicited^  with  equal  ardor,  the  Ibrmidable  aid  of  Attila; 
and  the  king  of  the  Huns  embraced  an  alliance,  which  fliciii- 
tated  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  justified,  by  a  specious  and 
honorable  pretence,  the  invasion  of  Gaul.*' 

When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  supporting  the  cause 
of  his  allies,  the  Vandals  and  the  Franks,  at  the  same  time, 
and  almost  in  the  spirit  of  romaiitic  chivalry,  the  savage 
monarch  professed  himself  the  lover  and  the  champicMa  of  we 
princess  Honoria.  The  sister  of  Vakntiniaii  was  educated  in 
the  palace  of  Ravenna ;  and  as  her  marriage  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  danger  to  the  state,  she  was  raised,  by  th( 
title  of  Augufta^^  above  the  hopes  bf  the  most  presumptuous, 
subject  But  the  fair  Honoria  had  no  sooner  attained  tht 
sixteenth  year  of  her  i^e,  than  she  detested  the  importunate 
greatness  which  must  Ibrever  exclude  her  fh>m  the  comforts 
of  honorable  love ;  in  the  midst  of  vain  and  unsatisfactory 
pomp,  Honoria  sighed,  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  and 
threw  herself  into  the  afms  of  her  ehamberiain  Eugenius. 
Her  gpiilt  and  shame  (such  is  the  absurd  language  pi  im- 
perious man)  were  soon  betrayed  by  the  appearances  of 
pregnancy  ;  but  the  disgrace  of  the  toyal  fionily  was  published 
to  the  world  by  the  imprudence  of  the  empress  Placidia* 


Neckar ;  bat  the  arguments  of  M,  do  Foncemagne  (M^m.  de  I'Acad^ 
mie,  torn,  viil  p.  464)  seem  to  prove  that  the  succession  of  Clodion  was 
disputed  by  his  two  sons,  and  that  the  younger  was  Merovous,  the 
fatner  of  Childeria* 

^  Under  the  MeroYingian  race,  the  throne  was  hereditarv ;  but  all 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  eq[ually  entitled  to  their  share 
of  liis  treasures  and  territories.  See  the  Dissertations  of  M.  de  Fon- 
cemagne, in  the  sixth  and  eighth  volumes  of  the  Mdmoires  de  I'Aca 
demie. 

.'*  A  medal  is  still  extant,  which  esdiibits  the  pleasing  oountenanof 
of  Honoria,  with  the  title  of  Augusta ;  and  on  the  reverse,  the  im 
proper  legend  of  8al%t9  Reipvblicm  round  the  monogram  of  Chrisi 
nee  Docange,  FamiL  Byzantia  p.  67,  73. 


**  Hie  relationship  of  Merovetis  to  Clodion  is  extremely  doohtfal. — ^Bj 
some  he  is  caUed  an  ffle^mate  son ;  by  others  merely  of  his  race.  Ores 
Tor.  ii.  c.  9,  in  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Fran^ais,  i  17T.    Sea  Mexmay,  !.»-]■ 
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who  dismiflfied  her  daughter,  after  a  strict  and  shameful  ooil* 
finement,  to  a  reixiote  exile  at  Constantinople.  The  unhappj 
priooeas  pasted  twelve  or  fourteen  years  in  the  irksotne  society 
of  the  sisters  of  llieodosius,  and  their  chosen  virgins ;  to 
whose  crown  Honoria  could  no  longer  aspire,  and  whose 
monastic  assiduity  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  vigils,  she  reluc* 
tantly  imitated.  Her  impatience  of  long  and  hopeless  celi- 
bacy urged  her  to  embrace  a  strange  and  desperate  resolution. 
The  name  of  Attila  was  familiar  and  formidable  at  Constanti- 
nople; and  his  frequent  embassies  entertained  a  perpetual 
intercouTBe  between  his  camp  and  the  Imperial  ptuace.  In 
the  pursuit  of  love,  or  rather  of  revenge,  the  daughter  of 
Placidia  sacrificed  every  duty  and  every  prejudice;  and 
cfiered  to  deliver  her  person  into  the  arms  of  a  Barbarian,  of 
whose  language  she  was  ignorant,  whose  figure  was  scarcely 
human,  and  whose  religion  and  manners  she  abhorred.  By 
the  ministry  .of  a  faithful  eunuch,  she  transmitted  to  Attila 
a  ring,  the  pledge  of  her  affeedon ;  and  earnestly  conjured 
him  to  claim  her  as  a  lawful  spouse,  to  whom  he  had 
been  secretly  betrothed.  These  indecent  advances  were 
received,  however,  with  coldness  and  disdain ;  and  the  king 
of  the  Huns  continued  to  multiply  the  number  of  his  wives, 
till  his  love  was  awakened  by  the  more  forcible  passions 
of  amotion  and  avarice.  The  invasion  of  (xaul  was  pre- 
ceded, and  justified,  by  a  formal  demand  of  the  princess 
Honoria,  with  a  just  and  equal  share  of  the  Imperial  patri- 
mony. His  predecessors,  the  ancient  Tanjous,  had  often 
addressed,  in  the  same  hostile  and  peremptory  manner,  the 
daughteis  of  China ;  and  the  pretensions  of  Attila  were  not 
less  offensive  to  the  majesty  of  Home.  A  firm,  but  temperate, 
refusal  was  communicated  to  his  ambassadors.  The  right  of 
female  succession,  though  it  might  derive  a  specious  argu- 
ment from  the  recent  examples  of  Placidia  and  Pulcheria^ 
was  strenuously  denied  ;  and  the  indissoluble  engagements 
of  Honoria  were  opposed  to  the  claims  of  her  Scythiap 
lover.**  On  the  discovery  of  her  connection  with  the  king 
of  the  Huns,  the  guilty  princess  had  been  sent  away,  as  an 
object  of  horror,  from  Constantinople  to  Italy :  her  life  wa? 

**  See  Priscus,  p,  89»  40.  It  mi^ht  be  fairly  alleged,  that  if  femalei 
«o«ld  succeed  to  tne  throne,  Valentinian  himsrif,  who  had  married  Vb» 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  younger  ThoodoBius,  would  bare  aaseited 
lier  right  to  the  Eaatem  empite. 
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ftpaied;  but  the  ceremony  of  her  marriage  Tvas  performed 
with  some  obscure  and  nominal  husband,  before  she  was  im- 
mured in  a  perpetual  prison,  to  bewail  those  crimes  and  mis- 
fortunes, which  Honoria  might  have  escaped,  had  she  not  been 
bom  the  daughter  of  an  emperor.** 

A  native  of  Gaul,  and  a  contemporary,  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Sidonius,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Clermont, 
had  made  a  promise  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  ne  would  com- 
pose a  regular  history  of  the  war  of  Attik.  If  the  modesty 
of  Sidonius  had  not  discouraged  him  from  the  prosecution  of 
this  interesting  work,*^  the  historian  would  have  related,  with 
the  simplidty  of  truth,  those  memorable  events,  to  which  the 
poetjlb  vague  and  doubtful  metaphors,  has  concisely  alluded.*' 
The  kings  and  nations  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  from  the 
Volga  perhaps  to  the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike  summons 
of  Attila.  From  the  royal  village,  in  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
his  standard  moved  towards  the  West ;  and  after  a  march  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  he  reached  the  conflux  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Franks, 
who  adhered  to  his  ally,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Clodion.  A 
troop  of  light  Barbarians,  who  roamed  in  quest  of  plunder, 
might  choose  the  winter  for  the  convenience  of  passing  the 
river  on  the  ice;  but  the  innumerable  cavalry  of  the  Huns 
required  such  plenty  of  forage  and  provisions,  as  could  be 
procured  only  in  a  milder  season ;  the  Hercynian  forest  sup- 
plied materials  for  a  bridge  <^  boats ;  and  the  hostile  myriads 

**  The  adventures  of  Honoria  are  imperfectly  related  by  Jornandes, 
de  Sucoessione  Regn.  c.  97,  and  de  Beb.  Get  c.  42,  p.  674 ;  and  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Prosper  and  Marcellinus;  but  they  cannot  be  made  con- 
sistent, or  probable,  imless  we  separate,  by  an  interval  of  time  and 
place,  her  intrigue  with  Eugenius,  and  her  invitation  of  Attila. 

'^  £bcegeras  mihi,  ut  promitterem  tibi,  Attils  helium  stylo  me  poa- 
teris  intimaturum   ....    coeperam  scribere,  sed  operis  arrepti  faacs 
yerspecto,  tsduit  inchoasse.    Sidon.  ApoU.  L  viiL  episi  16,  p.  235 
•'  .^_  Subito  cum  rupta  tumultu 

-Barbaries  totas  in  ta  transfuderat  Arctos, 
Gallia.    Pugnacem  Rugum  comitante  Gelono, 
Gepida  trux  sequitur ;  Scyrum  Burgundio  oogit: 
Chunus,  Bellonotus,  Keurus,  Basterna,  Torinffiu, 
Bructerus,  ulvosa  vel  quern  Nicer  abluit  unda 
Prorumpit  Fiancus.    Cecidit  cito  secta  bipenni 
Hercynia  in  Ilntres,  et  Rhenum  tezuit  alno. 
Et  jam  terrificis  diffiiderat  Attila  turmia 
bk  campos  se,  Belgi^  tuoa 

Panegyr.  Avii  91%  Ae 
▼PL.  m. — T 
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were  ponred,  with  resistless  violence,  into  the  Belgie  proT* 
inoes.**  Tlie  oonstemation  of  Gaol  was  uDiversal ;  and  the 
▼siioiis  fortunes  of  its  dtaes  have  been  adorned  by 'tradition 
with  martyrdoms  and  miracles.**  Troyes  was  saved  by  the 
merits  of  St.  Lupus;  St.  Servataus  was  removed  finom  the 
world,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  ruin  of  Tongres ;  and  the 
prayers  of  St  Grenevieve  diverted  the  march  of  Attila  fifom 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  But  as  the  greatest  part  of  the 
GaUic  cities  were  alike  destitute  of  saints  and  soldiers,  they 
were  besieged  and  stormed  by  the  Huns ;  who  practised,  in 
the  example  of  Metz,**  their  customary  maidms  of  war. 
They  involved,  in  a  promiscuous  massacre,  the  priests « who 
served  at  the  altar,  and  the  in&nts,  who,  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, had  been  providently  baptized  by  the  bishop ;  the  flour- 
ishing city  was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  a  solitary  chapel 
of  St  Stephen  marked  the  place  where  it  formerly  stood. 
From  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  Attila  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Gaul;  crossed  the  Seine  at  Auzerre;  and,  after  a 
long  and  laborious  march,  fixed  his  camp  under  the  walls  of 
Orleans.     He  was  desirous  of  securing  his  conquests  by  the 

*'  The  most  aafbentic  and  circamstantial  account  of  this  war  is 
oontaioed  in  Jomandes,  (de  Reb.  Geiids,  c  36—41,  pi  662 — 672,)  who 
has  sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  transcribed,  the  larger  history 
of  Cassiodorus.  Jomandes,  a  quotation  which  it  would  be  superflu 
ons  to  repeat,  may  be  corrected  and  illnstrated  by  Gregory  of  Tom-s, 
L  ii  c.  5,  6,  7,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Idatius,  Isidore,  and  the  two 
Prospers.  All  the  ancient  testimonies  are  collected  and  inserted  in 
the  Historians  of  France ;  but  the  reader  should  be  cautioned  against 
*  supposed  extract  from  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius,  (among  the  frag- 
ments of  Fredegarins,  tom.  u.  p.  462,)  which  often  contradicts  the 
£^enuine  text  of  Sie  Gallidan  bishop. 

•*  The  ancient  legendaries  deserve  some  regard,  as  they  are  obliged 
to  connect  their  fables  with  the  real  histoir  of  their  own  times.  See 
the  lives  of  St  Lupus,  St  Anianus,  the  bishops  of  Metz,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, ifec.,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  I  p.  644,  645,  649,  tom. 
iil  p.  369. 

*^  The  scepticism  of  the  count  de  Buat  (Hist  des  Peuples,  torn.  vii. 
p.  639,  640)  cannot  be  recondled  with  any  principles  of  reason  or  crit* 
icism.  Is  not  Gregory  of  Tours  precise  and  positive  in  his  account  of 
the  destruction  of  Metz  ?  At  the  distance  of  no  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  could  he  be  ignorant,  coidd  the  people  be  i^orant  of  the  fiite 
f»f  a  city,  the  actual  residence  of  his  sovereic^ns,  the  Kings  of  Anstrasia^ 
The  learned  count,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken  the  apology  of  At- 
till  and  the  Barbarians,  appeals  to  the  false  Idatius,  pareens  civitatl- 
bus  GermanisB  et  Gallisd,  and  forgets  that  the  true  Idatius  had 
szpUcitly  affirmed^  plurima  dvitates  efract(Bt  amoDg  whidi  he  •ma 
iMlwtsi  Mats 
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poisesnon  of  an  advantageous  post,  which  commanded  the 
passage  of  the  L<Nre ;  and  he  depended  on  the  secret  invita- 
tion  of  San^rihan,  kii^  of  the  Alani,  who  had  promised  to 
betray  the  city,  and  to  revolt  from  the  service  of  the  empire. 
But  this  treacherous  conspiracy  was  detected  and  disap- 
pointed: Orleans  had  been  strengthened  with  recent  fortifi- 
cations; and  the  assaults  of  the  Huns  were  vigorously  re- 
pelled by  the  fidthful  valor  of  the  soldiers,  or  citizens,  who 
defended  the  place.  The  pastoral  diligence  of  Anianus,  a 
bishop  of  primitive  sanctity  and  consummate  prudence,  ex- 
hausted every  art  of  religious  policy  to  support  their  courage, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succors.  After  an  obstinate 
siege,  the  walls  were  shaken  by  the  battering  rams;  the 
Huns  had  already  occupied  the  suburbs;  and  the  people, 
who  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer. 
Anianus,  who  anxiously  counted  the  days  and  hours,  de- 
spatched a  -trusty  messenger  to  observe,  from  the  rampart, 
the  face  of  the  distant  country.  He  returned  twice,  wiliiout 
any  intelligence  that  could  inspire  hope  or  comfort ;  but,  in 
his  third  report^  he  mentioned  a  small  cloud,  which  he  had 
jBEiintly  descried  at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon.  ''It  is  the 
aid  of  God !"  exclaimed  the  bishop,  in  a  tone  of  pious  con- 
fidence ;  and  the  whole  multitude  repeated  after  him, ''  It  is 
the  aid  of  God."  The  remote  object,  on  which  every  eye 
was  fixed,  became  each  moment  larger,  and  more  distinct; 
the  Roman  and  Gothic  banners  were  gradually  perceived; 
and  a  favorable  wind  blowing  aside  the  dust,  discovered,  in 
deep  array,  the  impatient  squadrons  of  ^tius  and  Theodorie, 
who  pressed  forwards  to  the  relief  of  Orleans. 

The  facility  with  which  Attila  had  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Gbtul,  may  be  ascribed  to  his  insidious  policy,  as 
well  as  to  the  terror  of  his  arms.  His  public  declarations 
were  skilfully  mitigated  by  his  private  assurances ;  he  alter- 
nately soothed  and  threatened  Uie  Romans  and  the  Goths ; 
and  the  courts  of  Ravenna  and  Thoulouse,  mutually  suspicious 
of  each  other^s  intentions,  beheld,  with  supine  indifference, 
the  approach  of  their  common  enemy.  JEima  was  the  sole 
guardian  of  the  public  safety ;  but  his  wisest  measures  were 
embarrassed  by  a  faction,  which,  since  the  death  of  Placidia, 
infested  the  Imperial  palace :  the  youth  of  Italy  trembled  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  the  Barbarians,  who,  from  fear 
or  affection,  were  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Attila,  awaited  with 
Ambtful  and  venal  &itb«  the  event  of  the  war.    The  patriciaa 
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passed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  whose  strength 
and  numbers  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  an  army.'*  Bat 
on  his  arrival  at  Aries,  or  Lyona^  he  was  confounded  by  the 
intelligence,  that  the  Visigoths,  refusing  to  embrace  the  de- 
fence of  Gaul,  had  determined  to  expect,  within  their  own 
territories,  the  formidable  invader,  whom  they  professed  to 
despise.  The  senator  Avitus,  who,' after  the  honorable  exer- 
cise of  the  Praetorian  praefecture,  had  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Auvergne^  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  important  embassy, 
which  he  executed  with  ability  and  success.  He  represented 
to  Theodoric,  that  an  ambitious  conqueror,  who  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  the  earth,  could  be  resisted  only  by  &e  firm  and 
unanimous  alliance  of  the  powers  whom  he  labored  to  op- 
press. The  lively  eloquence  of  Avitus  inflamed  the  Gotluc 
warriors,  by  the  description  of  the  injuries  Which  their  ances- 
tors had  suffered  from  the  Hnns ;  wLose  in^lacable  fury  still 
pursued  them  from  the  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
He  strenuously  urged,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
to  save,  frotpi  sacnle^us  violation,  the  churches  of  God,  and 
the  relied  of  the  saints :  that  it  was  the  interest  of  every  Bar- 
barian, who  had  acquired  a  settlement  in  Gaul,  to  defend  the 
fields  and  vineyards,  which  were  cultivated  for  his  use,  against 
die  desolation  of  the  Scythian  shepherds.  Theodoric  yielded 
to  the  evidence  of  truth;  adopted  the  measure  at  onoe  the 
most  prudent  and  the  most  honorable ;  and  declared,  that,  as 
the  faithful  ally  of  jtEtius  and  the  Romans,  he  was  ready  to 
expose  his  life  and  kingdom  for  the  comnion  safety  of  Gaul.'* 
The  Visigoths,  who,  at  that  time,  were  in  the  mature  vigor  of 
their  fame  and  power,  obeyed  with  alacrity  the  signal  of  war ; 
prepared  their  arms  and  horses,  and  assembled  under  the 
standard  of  their  aged  king,  who  was  resolved,  with  his  two 
eldest  sons,  Torismond  and  Theodoric,  to  command  in  per- 
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Vix  liquerat  Alpes 


Aetiua,  tenue,  et  ramm  sine  milite  duceos 
Robur,  in  auxiliis  Getieum  male  credulus  af^op 
Incassum  propriis  prsesumens  adfore  castns. 

Panegyr.  Avit  828,  Ac 
"  The  policy  of  Attila,  of  ^tius,  and  of  the  Visigoths,  is  imper- 
fectly described  in  the  Paaegyrio  of  Avitus,  and  the  tfairty^eizth  cfai^fyter 
of  Jornandes.  The  poet  and  the  historian  were  both  biased  by  per- 
sonal or  national  preiudices.  The  former  ezalts  the  merit  and  impor- 
bmce  of  Avitus ;  orbis,  Avite,  salus,  4&c.  1  Tlie  latter  is  anxious  to 
■how  the  Goths  in  the  most  fovorable  light  Yet  their  agreeman^ 
wImq  ibej  are  fiurly  int^rpretddt  ii  a  proof  of  their  reradty. 
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ion  his  namerous  and  valiant  peq>te.  The  example  of  the 
Goths  detennined  several  tribes  or  nations,  that  seemed  to 
fluctuate  between  the  Huns  and  the  Bonans.  The  inde&ti- 
gable  diligence  of  the  patrician  gradaially  collected  the  troopa 
q(  Gaul  and  Gennaoj,  who  had  formerly  acknowledged  them- 
aelves  the  subjects,  or  soldiers,  of  the  republic,  but  who  now 
claimed  the  rewards  of  voluntary  service,  and  the  rank  of 
indep^dent  allies;  the  Lseti,  the  Armoricans,  the  Breones 
the  Saxons,  the  Burgundians,  the  Sannatians,  or  Aiani,  th» 
Bipuariaos,  aod  the  Franks  who  followed  Meroveus  as  their 
lawful  prince.  Such  was  the  various  army,  which,  under  th» 
eonduct  of  JStius  and  Theodoric,  fulvanoed,  by  rapid  marches, 
to  relieve  Orleans,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  innumerable  hosi 
of  AttUa." 

On  their  approach  the  king  of  the  Huns  immediately  raised 
the  siege,  and  sounded  a  retreat  to  recall  the  foremost  of  his 
troops  from  the  pillage  of  a  city  which  they  had  already  en^ 
tered.'*  The  valor  of  Attila  was  always  guided  by  his  pru- 
dence ;  and  as  he  foresaw  the  &tal  consequences  of  a  defeat 
in  the  heart  of  Gaul,  he  Repassed  the  Seine,  and  expected  the 
enemy  in  the  plains  of  Chfllons,  whose  smooth  and  level  sur- 
&ce  was  adapted  to  the  operations  of  his  Scythian  cavalry. 
But  in  this  tumultuary  retreat,  the  vanguard  of  the  Romans 
and  their  allies  continually  pressed,  and  sometimes  ensaged, 
the  troops  whom  Attila  had  posted  in  the  rear ;  the  hostile 
oolumns,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  perplexity  of 
the  roads,  might  encounter  each  other  without  design;  and 
the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Franks  and  Gepidse,  in  which  fifteen 
thousand^'  Barbarians  were  slain,  was  a  prelude  to  a  more 

"  The  review  of  the  army  of  JEStius  is  made  by  Joraaadee^  e.  86,  p. 
664,  edit  Grot  torn.  u.  p.  23,  of  the  Historians  of  France,  with  the 
notes  of  the  Benedictine  editor.  The  Z<8ti  were  a  promisciious  race  of 
Barbarians,  bom  or  naturalized  in  Gaul ;  and  the  Kiporii,  or  Jiijniariit 
derived  their  name  from  their  post  on  tiie  three  rivere,  tiie  Rhme,  the 
Heuse,  and  the  Moselle ;  the  Armorie(m9  poasessed  the  independent 
cities  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loira  A  colony  of  8axon9  had  been 
planted  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux ;  the  BurgunaianM  were  settled  in 
Savoy ;  and  the  Breone9  were  a  warlike  tribe  of  Bhsetians,  to  the  east 
of  the  Lake  of  Ck>nstaQoe. 

**  Aurelianensis  urbis  obsidio^  oppugns^,  irruptio,  nee  direptio^  L  ▼. 
Sidon.  Apollin.  L  riii.  Epist  15,  p.  246.  The  preservation  of  Orleans 
mis^t  easily  be  turned  into  a  miracle,  obtained  and  foretold  by  the  holy 

^  llie  common  editions  read  zoc    but  there  is  som»  authority  id 
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gpNieral  and  decisive  ac^n.  The  Catalaunian  fields*^  spread 
themselves  round  ChiloDs,  and  extend,  according  to  the  vagne 
measurement  of  Jomandes,  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and 
fiftj,  and  the  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles,  over  the  whole 
province,  which  is  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  champaign 
country/'  This  spacious  plain  was  distinguished,  however,  by 
some  mequalities  of  groimd ;  and  the  importance  of  a  height^ 
which  commanded  the  camp  of  Attila,  was  understood  and 
disputed  by  the  two  generals.  The  young  and  valiant  Toris- 
mond  first  occupied  the  summit ;  the  Goths  rushed  with  'rre* 
sistible  weight  on  the  Huns,  who  labored  to  ascend  from  the 
opposite  side :  and  the  possession  of  this  advantageous  post 
inspired  both  the  troops  and  their  leaders  with  a  fair  assurance 
of  victory.  The  anxiety  of  Attila  prompted  him  to  consult 
his  priests  and  haruspioes.  It  was  reported,  that,  after  scru- 
tinizing the  entrails  of  victims,  and  scraping  their  bones,  they 
revealed,  in  mysterious  language,  his  own  defeat,  with  the 
death  of  his  prindpal  adversary ;  and  that  the  Barbarians,  by 
accepting  the  equivalent,  expressed  his  involuntary  esteem  for 
the  superior  merit  of  ^tius.  But  the  unusual  despondency, 
which  seemed  to  prevail  among  the  Huns,  engaged  Attila  to 
use  the  expedient,  so  ^miliar  to  the  generals  of  antiquity,  of 
animating  his  troops  by  a  military  oration ;  and  his  language 
was  that  of  a  king,  who  had  often  fought  and  conquered  at 
their  head.**  He  pressed  them  to  consider  their  past  glory, 
their  actual  danger,  and  their  future  hopes.  The  same  for- 
tune, which  opened  the  deserts  and  morasses  of  Scythia  to 
their  unarmed  valor,  which  had  laid  so  many  warlike  nations 
prostrate  at  their  feet,  had  reserved  the  jays  of  this  memoraUe 


manusdripts  (and  almost  any  authority  is  sufficient)  for  the  more  rea- 
ionable  nmnber  of  zyii. 

*^  OhlloQs,  or  Duro-Gatalatmnm,  afterwards  Oatalauniy  bad  formerly 
made  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Bheims  from  whence  it  is  distant  only 
hventj-seven  miles.  See  Vales.  Notit  GaU.  p.  186.  IXAnville,  Notice 
ie  TAndenne  Gaule,  p.  212,  279. 

^'  The  name  of  Campania,  or  Champagne,  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Gregory  of  Tours;  and  that  great  province,  of  which  "kheims  was 
ttic  capital,  obeyed  the  command  of  a  duke.    Vales.  Notit.  p.  120 — 128. 

**  1  am  sensible  that  these  military  orations  are  usuaUy  composed 
by  the  historian ;  yet  the  old  Ostrogoths,  who  had  servea  nnder  At- 
tua,  might  repeat  his  discourse  to  Cassiodonis ;  the  ideas,  and  even 
(he  expressions,  have  an  original  Scythian  cast ;  and  I  doubt,  whether 
an  Itauan  of  the  sixth  century  would  have  thought  of  the  hujos 
taminis  g<Kudi<i. 
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field  for  the  conaummation  of  their  victories.  The  cautioiu 
»teps  of  their  enemies,  their  strict  alliance,  and  their  advan* 
tageous  posts,  he  artfully  represented  as  the  effects,  not  of 
prudence,  but  of  fear.  The  Visigoths  alone  were  the  strength 
and  nerves  of  the  opposite  army ;  and  the  Huns  might  secure- 
ly trample  on  the  degenerate  Romans,  whose  close  and  com- 
pact order  betrayed  their  apprehensions,  and  who  were  equally 
mcapable  of  supporting^  the  dangers  or  the  fatigues  of  a  day  of 
battle.  The  doctrine  of  predestination,  so  favorable  to  martial 
virtue,  was  carefully  inculcated  by  the  king  of  the  Huns ;  who 
assur«Kl  his  subjects,  that  the  warriors,  protected  by  Heaven, 
were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy ;  but 
that  the  unerring  Fates  would  strike  their  victims  in  the  bosom 
of  inglorious  peace.  ^^  I  myself,"  continued  Attila,  "  will  throw 
the  first  javelin,  and  the  wretch  who  refuses  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  his  sovereign,  is  devoted  to  inevitable  death."  The 
spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was  rekindled  by  the  presence,  the 
voice,  and  the  example  of  their  intrepid  leader ;  and  Attila, 
yielding  to  their  impatience,  immediately  formed  his  order  of 
battle.  At  the  head  of  his  brave  and  faithful  Huns,  he  occu- 
pied in  person  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  nations  subject  to 
his  empire,  the  Bugians,  the  Heruli,  the  Thuringians,  the 
Franks,  the  Burgundians,  were  extended  on  either  hand,  over 
the  ample  space  of  the  Catalaunian  fields ;  the  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  Ardaric,  king  of  the  Gepidse ;  and  the  three 
valiant  brothers,  who  reigned  over  the  Ostrogoths,  were  posted 
on  the  left  to  oppose  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Visigoths.  The 
disposition  of  the  allies  was  regulated  by  a  different  principle. 
Sangiban,  the  faithless  king  of  the  Alani,  was  placed  in  th«- 
centre,  where  his  motions  might  be  strictly  watched,  and  h). 
veachery  might  be  instantly  punished.  JStius  assumed  the 
^mmand  of  the  left,  and  Theodoric  of  the  right  wing;  while 
f  orismond  still  continued  to  occupy  the  heights  which  appear 
Co  have  stretched  on  the  flank,  and  perhaps  the  rear,  of  the 
Scythian  army.  The  nations  from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic 
were  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Ch&lons ;  but  many  of  these 
nations  had  been  divided  by  faction,  or  conquest,  or  emigra- 
tion ;  and  the  appearance  of  similar  arms  and  ensigns,  which 
ttireatened  each  other,  presented  the  image  of  a  civil  war. 

The  discipline  and  tactics  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  fomr 
an  interesting  part  of  their  national  manners.  The  attentirt 
study  of  the  military  operations  of  Xenophon,  or  Caesar,  a 
Frederic,  when  they  are  described  by  the  same  genius  whivi 
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conmved  and  executed  diem,  may  tend  to  imptove  (if  sndi 
improyement  can  be  wished)  the  art  of  destroyiDg  the  human 
species.  But  the  battle  of  Ch&lons  can  only  excite  our  curi- 
osity by  the  magnitude  of  the  object ;  since  it  was  dedded 
by  the  blind  impetuosity  of  Barbarians,  and  has  been  rdated 
by  partial  writers,  whose  dvil  or  ecdesiastical  profession  se- 
cluded them  from  the  knowledge  of  military  affidrs.  Gassio- 
dorus,  however,  had  ^miUarly  conversed  with  many  Gothic 
warriors,  who  served  in  that  memorable  engagement;  ''a 
conflict,''  as  they  informed  him,  ^'fierce,  various,  obstinate, 
and  bloody;  such  as  could  not  be  paralleled  either  ih  the 
present  or  in  past  ages."  The  number  of  the  slain  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  three  hundred  thousand  persons ;  ^  and  these 
incredible  exaggerations  suppose  a  re^  and  eJQTective  loss 
sufficient  to  justify  the  historian's  remark,  that  whole  gener- 
ations may  be  swept  away  by  the  madness  of  kings,  in  the 
space  of  a  single  hour.  After  the  mutual  and  repeated  dis- 
charge of  missile  weapons,  in  which  the  archers  of  Scythia 
might  signalize  their  superior  dexterity,  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  the  two  armies  were  furiously  mingled  in  closer 
combat  The  Huns,  who  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king 
pierced  through  the  feeble  and  doubtful  centre  of  the  allies, 
separated  their  wings  from  each  other,  and  wheeling,  with  a 
rapid  effort,  to  the  left,  directed  their  whole  force  against  the 
Visigoths.  As  Theodoric  rode  along  the  ranks,  to  animate 
his  troops,  he  received  a  mortal  stroke  firom  the  javelin  of 
Andages,  a  noble  Ostrogoth,  and  immediately  fell  from  his 
horse.  The  wounded  king  was  oppressed  in  tiie  general  dis- 
order, and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  his  own  cavalry ;  and 
this  important  death  served  to  explain  the  ambiguous  prophecy 
of  the  haruspioes.  Attila  already  exulted  in  the  confidence 
of  victory,  when  the  valiant  Torismond  descended  from  the 
hills,  and  verified  the  remainder  of  the  prediction.  The  Vis- 
igoths, who  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  flight  or 

^^  The  expressions  of  Jornandes,  or  rather  of  Gassiodoms,  are  ex- 
tremely strong.  Bellum  atrox,  multiplex,  immane,  pertinax,  cui  pimile 
nulla  usquam  narrat  antiquitas:  ubi  talia  gesta  referuntur,  ut  nihfl 
e»set  (j^uod  in  viU  sul  conspicere  potuisset  egregins,  qui  hujos  ipirac- 
oil  privaretur  aspect^.  Dubos  (Hist  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  S92,  S98) 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  162,000  of  Jornandes  with  the  800,000  of 
Idatius  and  Isidore,  bjr  supposing  that  the  larger  number  included  the 
total  destruction  of  the  war,  the  effects  of  disease,  the  slaughter  of  Um 
*  people,  4&C. 
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defection  of  the  Alaiu,  gradually  restored  their  order  of  bat- 
tle ;  and  the  Huns  were  undoubtedly  vanquished,  since  Attila 
was  gompelled  to  retreat.  He  had  exposed  his  person  with 
the  rashness  of  a  private  soldier ;  but  the  intrepid  troops  of 
the  centre  had  pushed  forwards  beyond  the  rest  of  the  line ; 
their  attack  was  &intly  supported ;  their  flanks  were  unguard- 
ed ;  and  the  conquerors  of  S<^rthia  and  Grermany  were  saved 
by  the  approach  of  the  night  from,  a  total  defeat.  They  retired 
within  the  eirde  of  wagons  that  Ibrttfied  their  camp ;  and  the 
dismounted  squadrons  prepared  themselves  for  a  defence,  to 
which  neither  their  arms,  nor  their  temper,  were  adapted.  The 
event  was  doubt&d :  but  Attila  had  secured  a  last  and  h<Hior- 
ahle  resource/  The  saddles  and  rich  furniture  of  the  cavalry 
were  collected,  by  his  order,  into  a  funeral  pile ;  and  the  mag- 
nanimous  Barbarian  had  resolved,  if  his  intrenchments  should 
>be  forced,  to  rush  headlong  into  the  flames,  and  to  deprive  his 
enemies:  of  the  glory  whi<£  they  might  have  acquired,  by  the 
death  on  capliTity  of  Attila.** 

But  his  enemies  had  passed  the  night  in  equal  disorder  and 
anxiety.  The  incoxisiderate  courage  of  Torismond  was 
tempted  to  uig6  the  pursuit,  tiH  he  unexpectedly  found  him- 
self, with  a  few  followers,  in  the  midst  of  the  Scythian 
wagons.  In  the  confusion  of  a  nocturnal  combat,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse ;  and  the  Gothic  prince  must  have  per- 
ished like  his  father,  if  his  youthful  strength,  and  the  intrepid 
aeal.of  his  companions,  had  not  rescued  him  from  this  dan- 
gerous situation.  In  the  same  maimer,  but  on  the  left  of  the 
hue,  M&m  himself  separated  firom  his  allies,  ignorant  of  their 
victory,  and  anxious  for  their  fete,  encountered  and  escaped 
the  hostile  troops  that  were  scattered  over  the  plains  of  Cha- 
lons ;  and  at  length  reiEushed  the  camp  of  the  Goths,  which 
he  could  only  forfify  with  a  slight  rampart  of  shields,  till  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  Imperial  general  was  soon  satisfied  of 
the  defeat  of  Attila,  who  still  renuuned  inactive  within  his 
intretichmente ;  and  when  he  contemplated  the  bloody  scene, 
he  observed,  with  secret  satisfaction,  that  the  loss  had  princi- 
pally fallen  on  the  Barbarians.  The  body  of  Theodoric, 
pierced  with  honorable  wounds,  was  discovered  under  a  heap 

%  

_i  •  -     --  .  ■ —    ■■    -  ,__^_^^_^^___ 

**  The  count  do  Bciat»  (Hist,  des  P^np^es,  4&c^  torn,  vii  p.  654—578,) 
.«till.  depending  on  HhefMte,  and  again  rejecting  ih^true,  Idatiii^  has 

^Kvideiftbe  defeat  qS  Attila  into  two  grea^  battles.;  the  former  neiir 
.  OrieaQB,  the  latter  in  Champagne :  in  the  one^  Theodoric  was 

in  the  other,  he  was  revenged. 
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of  iha  slain :  bis  sabjects  bewailed  the  deatb  of  their  kiog  and 
£aither;  but  their  tears  were  mingled  with  songs  and  aoda- 
mations,  and  his  funeral  rites  were  performed  in  the  &oe  of 
a  yanquished  enemy.  The  Goths,  clashing  thdr  arms,  ele- 
vated on  a  buckler  his  eldest  son  Toiismond,  to  w^om  they 
justly  ascribed  the  glory  of  their  success ;  and  the  new  king 
accepted  the  obligation  of  revenge  as  a  sacred  portion  of  his 
paternal  inheritance.  Yet  the  Goths  themselves  were  aston- 
ished by  the  fierce  and  undaunted  aspect  of  their  formidable 
antagonist ;  and  their  historian  has  compared  Atlala  to  a  lion 
encompassed  in  his  den,  and  threatening  his  hunters  with 
redoubled  fury.  The  kings  and  nations  who  might  have 
deserted  his  standard  in  the  hour  of  distress,  were  made  sen- 
sible that  the  displeasure  of  their  monardi  was  the  most 
imminent  and  inevitable  danger.  All  his  instruments  of 
mardal  music  incessantlv  sounded  a  loud  and  animating  strain 
of  defiance;  and  the  foremost  troops  who  advanced  to  the 
assault  were  checked  or  destroyed  by  showers  of  arrows  from 
eveiy  side  of  the  intrenchments.  It  was  determined,  in  a 
general  council  of  war,  to  besiege  the  king  of  the  Huns  in  his 
cainpj  to  intercept  his  provinons,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the 
alternative  of  a  disgracefiil  treaty  or  an  unequal  combat.  But 
the  impatience  of  tibe  Barbarians  soon  disdained  these  cautious 
and  dilatory  measures ;  and  the  mature  policy  of  j£tiu8  was 
apprehensive  that,  after  the  exiiipation  of  the  Hun^  the 
republic  would  be  oppressed  by  the  pride  and  powco*  of  the 
Gothic  natioii.  The  patridan  exerted  the  superior  ascendant 
of  authority  and  reason  to  calm  the  passions,  which  the  son 
of  Theodoric  considered  as  a  daty ;  represented,  with  seeming 
affection  and  real  truth,  the  dangers  of  absence  and  delay ; 
and  persuaded  Torismond  to  disappoint,  by  his  speedy  return, 
the  ambitious  designs  of  his  brothers,  who  might  occupy  the 
throne  and  treasures  of  Thoulouse.**  After  the  departing  of 
the  Goths,  and  the  separation  of  the  allied  army,  Attila  was 
surprised  at  the  vast  silence  that  rsigned  over  the  plains  of 

**  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Getids,  c.  41»  p.  6*71.  The  policy  of  iEtios, 
and  the  behavior  of  Torismond,  are  extremely  natural ;  and  the  pati^- 
cian,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  (L  11  c  7,  p.  163,)  dismissed  the 
prince  of  the  Franks,  by  suggesting  to  him  a  similar  apprehenaon.  Hm 
iblse  jdatiiui  ridicoldusly  preteneb,  that  ^tins  paid  a  clandeertJAjS'liQe- 
tartial  visit  to  the  Idngs  of  the  Huns  and  of  the  Yiogoths ;  from  fiA 
Of  whom  he  obtained  a  bribe  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gol^'  as  t^ 
price  of  an  undisturberl  retreat 
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Ch^ons :  the  suspicion  of  some  hostile  stratagem  detained 
him  several  days  within  the  circle  of  his  wagons,  and  his 
retreat  beyond  the  Rhine  confessed  the  last  victory  which 
was  achieved  in  the  name  of  the  Western  empire.  Meroveus 
and  his  Franks,  observing  a  prudent  distance,  and  magnifjHng 
the  opinion  of  their  strength  by  the  numerous  fires  which  they 
kindled  every  night,  continued  to  follow  the  rear  of  the  Huns 
till  they  reached  the  confines  of  Thuringia.  The  Thuringians 
served  in  the  army  of  Attila :  they  traversed,  both  in  their 
march  and  in  their  return,  the  territories  of  the  Franks ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  in  this  war  that  they  exerdsed  the  cruelties 
which,  about  fourscore  years  afterwards,  were  revenged  by 
the  son  of  Clovis.  They  massacred  their  host^es,  as  well  as 
their  captives :  two  hundred  young  maidens  were  tortured 
with  exquisite  and  unrelenting  rage ;  their  bodies  were  torn 
asunder  by  wild  horses,  or  their  bones  were  crushed  under 
the  weight  of  rolling  wagons ;  and  their  unburied  hmbs  were 
abandoned  on  the  public  roads,  as  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vul- 
tures.  Such  were  those  savage  ancestors,  whose  imaginary 
virtues  have  sometimes  excited  the  praise  and  envy  of  civilized 
ages/T 

Neither  the  spirit^  nor  the  forces,  nor  the  reputation,  of 
Attila,  were  impaired  by  the  failure  of  the  Gallic  expedition 
In  the  ensuing  spring  he  repeated  his.  demand  of  the  princess 
Honoria,  and  her  patrimonial  treasures.  The  demand  was 
again  rejected,  or  eluded ;  and  the  indignant  lover  immediately 
took  the  field,  passed  the  Alps,  invaded  Italy,  and  besieged 
Aquileia  with  an  innumerable  host  of  Barbarians.  Those 
JBarbarians  were  unskilled  in. the  methods  of  conducting  a 
regular  siege,  which,  even  among  the  ancients,  required  some 
knowledge,  or  at  least  some  practice,  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
But  the  labor  of  many  thousand  provincials  and  captives, 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed  without  pity,  might  execute  the 
most  painful  and  dangerous  work.  The  skill  of  the  Roman 
artists  might  be  corrupted  to  the  destruction  of  their  country. 
The  walls  of  Aquileia  were  assaulted  by  a  formidable  train 
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These  cruelties,  which  are  passionately  dej^ored  by  Theodoric, 
the  son  of  Clovis,  (Gregory  of  Tours,  L  iiic.  10,  p.  190,)  suit  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  the  invasion  of  Attila.  His  residence  in  Thurin- 
gia was  long  attested  by  popular  tradition ;  ^nd  he  is  supposed  to 
Save  aesembled  a  courottltai,  or  diet,  in  the  territory  of  Eisenach.  F»ee 
Mackxyu,  iz.  30,  who  settles  with  nice  accura^  the  extent  of  aDciei|l 
Thuringia,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Gothic  tribe  of  the  Thiv* 
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of  battering  ran^s,  movable  turrets,  and  engines,  that  tbre^ 
stones,  darts,  and  fire ; "  and  the  monarch  of  the  Huns  em- 
ployed the  forcible  impulse  of  hope,  fear,  emulation,  and 
interest,  to  subvert  the  only  barrier  which  delayed  the  con- 
quest of  Italy.  Aquileia  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  richest, 
Jie  most  populous,  and  the  strongest  of  the  maritime  cities  of 
the  Adriatic  coast  The  Gothic  auxiliaries,  who  appeared  to 
have  served  under  their  native  princes,  Alaric  and  Antala, 
eommunicated  theii  intrepid  spirit;  and  the  citizens  still 
remembered  the  glorious  and  successful  resistance  which 
their  ancestors  had  opposed  to  a  fierce,  inexorable  BarbariaA, 
who  disgraced  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  purple.  Three 
months  were  consumed  without  effect  in  the  siege  of  Aqui- 
leia ;  till  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  clamors  of  his  army, 
compelled  Attila  to  relinquish  the  enterprise ;  and  reluctantly 
to  issue  his  orders,  that  the  troops  should  strike  their  tents 
the  next  morning,  and  begin  their  retreat.  But  as  he  rode 
round  the  walls,  pensive,  angry,  and  disappointed,  he  observed 
a  stork  preparing  to  leave  her  nest,  in  one  of  the  towers,  and 
to  fly  with  her  infant  family  towards  the  country.  He  seized, 
with  the  ready  penetration  of  a  statesman,  this  trifling  inci- 
dent,  which  chance  had  offered  to  superstition ;  and  exclaimed, 
in  a  loud  and  cheerful  tone,  that  such  a  domestic  bird,  so 
constantly  attached  to  human  society,  would  never  have 
abandoned  her  ancient  seats,  unless  thoee  towers  bad  been 
devoted  to  impending  ruin  and  solitude.^  The  fiivorable 
omen  inspired  an  assurance  of  victory ;  the  siege  was  re- 
newed and  prosecuted  with  jG^esh  vigor ;  a  large  breach  was 
made  in  the  part  of  the  wall  from  whence  the  stork  had  taken 
her  flight ;  the  Huns  mounted  to  the  assault  with  irresistible 
fury ;  and  the  succeeding  generation  could "scarbely  discover 

^  ^  Hachims  constmctiSy  omnibusque  tormentorum  generibus  adhibi* 
ti&  Jomandes,  c  42,  p.  6*78.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Moguls 
battered  the  cities  of  China  with  large  engines,  constructed  by  the  Ma- 
hometans or  CSiristians  in  their  Hervioe,  which  threw  stones  from  150  to 
800  pomids  weight  In  the  defence  of  their  conntry,  the  CSiinese  used 
gtmpowder,  and  even  bombs,  above  a  hundred  years  before  they  were 
known  in  Europe ;  yet  even  those  celestial,  or  infernal,  arms  were  in^- 
ficient  to  protect  a  pusillanimous  nation.  See  GaubiL  Hist,  des  Mod- 
gous,  p.  70, 11, 155,  15T,  &c 

*^  The  same  story  is  told  by  Jomandes,  and  by  Procopius,  (de  Bell 
Vandal  Lie.  4,  p.  187, 188 :)  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  ori- 
ginal  But  the  Greek  historian  is  guilty  of  an  inexcusable  mistafce^  to 
placing  the  siege  of  Aquileia  after  the  death  of  ^tins. 
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the  ruins  of  Aquileia.**  After  this  dreadful  chastiscttenl, 
Attila  pursued  his  march ;  and  as  he  passed,  the  cities  of 
Altinum,  Concordia,  and  Padua,  were  reduced  into  heaps  of 
stones  and  ashes.  The  inland  towns,  Yioenza,  Verona,  and 
Bergamo,  were  exposed  to  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the  Huns. 
Milan  and  Pavia  submitted,  without  resistance,  to  the  loss  of 
their  wealth ;  and  applauded  the  unusual  clemency  which 
preserved  from  the  flames  the  public,  as  well  as  privatei 
buildings,  and  spared  the  tives  of  the  captive  multitude. 
The  popular  traditions  of  Oomum,  Turin,  or  Modena,  may 
lastly  be  suspected;  yet  they  concur  with  more  authentic 
evidence  to  prove^  that  Attila  spread  his  ravages  over  the 
rich  plains  of  modem  Lombardy ;  which  are  divided  by  the 
Po,  and  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  Apennine.*^  When  he 
took  possessioii  of  the  royal  palace  of  Milan,  he  was  surprised 
and  (tended  at  the  sight  of  a  picture  whidi  represented  the 
Osesars  seated  on  their  throne,  and  the  princes  of  Scythia 
prostrate  at  their  feet  The  revenge  which  Attila  inflicted  on 
am  monument  of  Roman  vanity,  wa»  harmless  and  ingenious. 
He  commanded  a  painter  to  reverse  the  figures  and  the  atti- 
tudes ;  and  the  emperors  were  delineated  on  the  same  canvas, 
approaching  in .  a  suppliant  posture  to  empty  their  bags  of 
tributary  gold  before  the  throne  of  the  Scy&ian  monarch.^ 

*^  Jomandes,  about  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  affirms,  that 
Aquileia  was  bo  oooapietely  rniaed,  ita  ut  vix  cr[ti8  vestigia,  ut  appare- 
ant,  reliquerini  See  Jormmdes  de  Reb.  Geticis,  a  42,  p.  6'73.  Paul. 
DiacoD.  £  il  &  14,  p.  '785.  Liutprand,  Hist  L  iii  c  2.  The  name  of 
Aquileia  was  sodietimes  applied  to  Forum  Julii,  (Cividad  del  Friuli,) 
the  more  recent  capital  of  the  Venetian  province.* 

*^  In  describing  this  war  of  Attik,  a  war  so  fianous.  but  so  imper- 
fectly known,  I  luve  taken  for  my  guides  two  learned  Italians,  who 
considered  the  subject  with  some  peculiar  advantages ;  Sigonius,  de 
Imperio  Occidentah,  L  ziiL  in  his  works,  torn,  i  p  495 — 502 ;  and 
Muratori,  Annali  d'Italia»  torn*  iv.  p.  229 — 236,  8va  edition. 

*'  This  anecdote  may  be  found  under  two  different  articles  (juiiS' 
)xa»09  and  K6pvKoi)  of  the  miscdlaneous  compilation  of  Suidas. 


*  Compare  the  earioas  Latin  poems  on  the  dettmctlon  of  Aquileia,  p«b* 
ICahed  bj  M.  Badtioher  in  fab  valaaUe  catak>8;ae  of  Lada  MSS.  m  tfaa 
library  of  Vienna,  p.  298,  &c. 

Beptota  quondam  domibus  snbliiDibiis,  oraatia  mire,  niveis,  marmorelB, 
Nunc  feraz  ftngum  meUris  fonicalo  niricolanim. 

The  monkish  i>oet  has  his  consolation  in  Attila's  sa£Perings  in  scvl  tai 
My.  ^ 

Tindictam  tamen  non  evasit  impius  destnictor  tuns  Attila  aeyissimwii 
Mww  i^  fimu]  gehenns  et  yermibuB  excnxciator  —P.  980.— M. 
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The  spectators  must  hare  oon^Bssed  the  truth  and  propriefy 
of  the  alteration ;  and  were  perhaps  tempted  to  apply,  oq  thii 
nngnlar  occanon,  the  weU-known  &ble  of  the  diqMite  between 
the  lion  and  the  man.^ 

It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  the  ferodons  pride  of  Attila,  that 
the  grass  never  grew  on  the  spot  where  his  horse  had  trod. 
Yet  the  savage  destroyer  nndeaagnedly  laid  the  fonndaticm  of 
a  repubhc,  which  revived,  in  the  feudal  state  of  Enrope,  the 
art  and  spirit  of  oommerdal  industry.  .  The  celebrated  name 
of  Yenice,  or  Yenetia,^  was  formerly  diffused  over  a  laige 
and  fertile  province  of  Italy,  from  tibe  confines  of  Pannonia 
to  the  River  Addua,  and  from  the  Po  to  the  Rha&tian  and 
Julian  Alps.  Before  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians,  fiffcy 
Yenetian  cities  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity:  Aquikia 
was  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  station :  but  the  anoent 
dignity  of  Padua  was  supported  by  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures ;  and  Xhe  property,  of  five  hundred  dtizena,  who  were 
entitled  to  the  equestrian  rank,  must  have  amounted,  at  the 
strictest  computation,  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Many  femilies  of  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  who  fled  from  the  sword  of  the  finns,  found  a  safe, 
though  obscure,  refuge  in  the  neighboring  islands.'*  At  ihe 
extremity  of  the  Gu^  where  the  Adriatic  feebly  imitates  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  near  a  hundred  small  islands  are  sepa- 

*'  Leo  respondit)  hmiuuid,  hoc  ptetom  msntl : 

Videres  bominem  dejectnm,  si  pingere 
Leones  scirent 

Appendix  ad  Phtedmin,  Fab.  zxv. 

The  lion  in  Phodms  very  foolishly  appeals  from  pictures  to  the  am- 
phitheatre ;  and  I  am  elad  to  observe,  that  the  native  taste  of  La 
Fontaine  (L  iil  fiible  z.)  has  omitted  this  most  lame  and  impotent  oon- 
dunion.  .    . 

^  Paul  the  Deacon  (de  Gestis  Langobard  L  iL  c.  14,  p.  784)  de- 
scribes the  provinces  of  Italy  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
Venetia  non  solnm  in  pancis  insulis  quas  nunc  Yenetias  dicimus,  con- 
stat; sed  ejus  terminus  a  Pannonias  finibus  usque  Adduam  fluvium 
})rotelatur.  The  history  of  that  province  till  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
brms  the  first  and  most  interesting  part  of  the  Verona  lUustrata;  n. 
1—888,)  in  whidi  the  marquis  Sdpb  Mafiin  has  shown  himself  equal- 
ly capable  of  enlarged  views  and  minute  disquisitions. 

**  This  emigration  is  not  attesti^d  by  any  contemporary  evidence ; 
but  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  event,  and  the  circumstances  might  he 

Preserved  by  tradition.    The  citizens  of  Aquileia  retired  to  the  £le  of 
fradus,  those  of  Padua  to  Rivus  Altus,  or  Rialto,  where  the  dif  st 
Yenice  was  aft^prards  built»  <&c. 
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mted  by  shallow  water  from  the  continent^  and  protected  from 
the  wares  by  several  long  slips  of  land,  which  admit  the  en- 
trance of  vessels  throuo^h  some  secret  and  narrow  channels.** 
Till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  these  remote  and  seques- 
tered spots  remained  without  cultivation,  with  few  inhabitants, 
and  almost  without  a  name*  But  the  manners  of  the  Vene- 
tian fugitives,  their  arts  and  their  government,  were  gradually 
formed  by  their  new  situation ;  and  one  of  the  epistles  of 
Cassiodprus,'^  which  describes  their  condition  about  seventy 
years  afterwards,  may  be  considered  as  the  primitive  mon- 
ument of  the  republic*  The  minister  of  Theodoric  compares 
them,  in  his  quaint  declamatory  style,  to  water-fowl,  who  had 
fixed  their  nests  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves;  and  though  he 
allows,  that  the  Venetian  provinces  had  formerly  contained 

**  The  topo^phy  and  antiquities  of  the  Yehetian  islands,  fix>m 
Ghradus  to  Olodia,  or  Chioggia,  are  aoccorately  stated  in  the  Dissertatio 
Chorographica  de  Italift  A^dii  ^vi.  p.  161 — 156^ 

**  Oassiodor.  Variar.  L  zii  epist.  24.  l^afTei  (Verona  Blustrata, 
pari  I  p.  240 — 264)  has  translated  and  explained  this  curious  letter, 
m  the  spirit  of  a  learned  antiquarian  and  a  faithful  subject,  who  con- 
sidered Venice  as  the  only  legitimate  offipring  of  the  Roman  republic; 
He  fixes  the  date  of  the  epistle,  and  couseauently  the  priefecture,  of 
Cassiodorus,  A.  D.  628 ;  and  the  marquis  s  authority  has  the  more 
weight,  as  he  prepared  an  edition  of  nis  works,  and  actually  pub- 
lished a  diflsenatioD  on  the  true  orthography  of  his  name.  See 
Osservaiioni  Lettemrie,  torn,  it  p.  290—889. 


*  The  learned  count  Figliasi  has  proved,  m  his  memoirs  upon  the  Yenet! 
(Memorie  de'  Veneti  primi  e  seoondi  del  conte  FigUam,  t  vi  Venexiai, 
796,)  that  from  the  most  remote  period,  this  nation,  which  occupied  the 
ooantiy  which  has  since  been  called  the  Venetian  States  or  Terra  Finna, 
likewise  inhabited  the  islands  scattered  upon  the  coast,  and  that  iWim 
thence  arose  the  names  of  VeneHa  prima  toad  tecunda,  of  which  the  first 
applied  to  die  main  land  and  the  second  to  the  islands  and  lagnnes.  From 
the  time  of  the  Pelasgi  and  of  the  Etrurians,  the  first  VeneU,  inhabiting  a 
fertile  and  pleasant  country,  devoted  themselves  to  agricahure :  the  second, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  canals,  at  the  month  of  several  rivers,  conveniently 
■itusied  with  regard  to  the  islands  of  Greece,  as  well  as  the  fertile  plains 
of  Italy,  applied  themselves  io  navigatito  and  oommeroe.  Both  submitted 
to  the  Bconans  a  short  time  before  the  second  Punic  war;  yet  it  was  not 
tfil  after  the  victory  of  Marius  over  the  Oimbri,  that  their  country  was  re- 
duced to  a  Boman  province.  Under  the  teiperars,  Venetia  Prima  obtained 
more  than  once,  by  its  calamities,  a  place  in  history.  *  *  But  the  maritime 
province  was  occupied  in  salt  works,  fisheries,  and  commerce.  The  Bjo- 
mass  have  considerad  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  as  beneath  the  digniQr 
of  history,  and  have  left  them  in  obscurity.  *  *  *  They  dwelt  there 
until  the  period  when  their  inlands  affi>rded  a  rebisat  to  their  ruined  aii 
ftigitlve  compatriots.  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  R6p.  Italiens,  v.  i.  p.  813.P— €1. 
ObSBpare,  on  the  origin  of  Yenice,  Daru,  Hist  de  Yenise,  vol.  i.  a,  i 
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many  noble  familim,  he  iiwimMites  thai  they  were  now 
reduced  by  misfortune  to  the  same  level  of  humble  porerty. 
Fish  was  the  common,  and  almost  the  nniyersal,  food  of  eveiy 
rank :  their  only  treasure  consisted  in  the  plenty  of  salt,  yrMak 
they  extracted  from  the  sea :  and  the  exchange  of  that  com- 
modity,  so  essential  to  human  life,  was  substituted  in  the 
ndghboring  markets  to  the  currency  of  gold  and  silver.  A 
people,  whose  habitations  might  be  doubtfolly  assigned  to  the 
eartn  or  water,  soon  became  alike  fiimiHar  with  the  two 
elements ;  and  the  demands  of  avarice  succeeded  to  those  of 
necessity.  The  islanders,  who,  from  Grado  to  Ghiozza,  were 
intimately  connected  with  each  other,  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  Italy,  by  the  secure,  though  laborious,  navigation  of  the 
rivers  and  inland  canals.  Their  vessels,  which  were  continually 
increasing  in  size  and  number,  visited  all  the  h«rbors  of  the 
Gulf;  and  the  marriage  which  Yeilice  annually  celebrates 
with  the  Adriatic,  was  contracted  in  her  early  infancy.  The 
epistle  of  Cassiodorus,  the  Praetorian  prsefect,  is  addressed  to 
me  maritime  tribunes ;  and  he  exhorts  them,  in  a  mild  tone 
of  authority,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  their  countrymen  for  the 
public  service,  which  required  their  assistance  to  transport  the 
magazines  of  wine  and  oil  from  the  province  of  Istria  to  the 
royal  city  of  Ravenna.  The  ambiguous  office  of  these  magis- 
trates is  explained  by  the  tradition,  that,  in  the  twelve  prin- 
cipal islands,  twelve  tribunes,  or  judges,  were  created  by  an 
annual  and  popular  election.  The  existence  of  the  Venetian 
republic  under  the  Gothic  kii^om  of  Italy,  is  attested  by  the 
same  authentic  record,  which  annihilates  their  lofty  claim  of 
original  and  perpetual  independence." 

The  Italians,  who  had  long  since  renounced  the  exerdse 
of  arms,  were  surprised,  after  forty  years'  peace^  by  the 
approach  of  a  formidable  Barbarian,  whom  they  abhorred,  as 
the  enemy  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  of  their  republic; 
Amidst  the  general  consternation,  JStius  alone  was  incapable 
of  fear;  but  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  achieve,  alone 
and  unassisted,  any  military  exploits  worthy  of  his  former 
renown.    The  Barbarians  Who  had  defended  Gaul,  refused  to 

*'  See,  in  the  second  volume  of  Amelot  de  la  Houssaie^  Histoire  dii 
Qouvemement  de  Yenise,  a  translation  of  <&e  £Eiinous  SquUHnio.  This 
book,  which  has  been  exalted  far  above  its  merits,  is  stained,  in  every 
Ime,  with  ih^  dising^ennous  malevolence  of  party:  but  the  prin«pft^ 
svideace,  genuine  and  apocryph^  is  brought  together  and  the  reaSit 
win  easily  choose  the  fair  meoium. 
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mareh  to  the  relief  of  Italy ;  and  the  succors  promised  hj  the 
£astem  emperor  were  distant  and  doubtful.  Since  ^tius, 
at  the  head  of  his  domestic  troops,  still  maintained  the  field, 
and  harassed  or  retarded  the  march  of  Attila,  he  nevei 
showed  himself  more  truly  great,  than  at  the  time  when  his 
conduct  was  blamed  by  an  ignorant  and  ungrateful  people.** 
If  the  inittd  of  Yalentmian  had  been  susceptible  of  any  gen* 
eious  sentiments,  he  would  have  chosen  such  a  general  for 
his  example  and  his  guide.  But  the  timid  grandson  of  Theo- 
dosius,  instead  of  sharing  the  dangers,  escaped  from  the 
sound  of  war ;  and  his  hasty  retreat  from  Ravenna  to  Rome, 
from  an  impregnable  fortress  to  an  open  capital,  betrayed  his 
secret  intention  of  abandoning  Italy,  as  soon  as  the  danger 
should  approach  his  Imperial  person.  This  shameful  abdica- 
tion was  suspended,  however,  by  the  spirit  of  doubt  and 
delay,  which  commonly  adheres  to  pusillanimous  counsels, 
and  sometimes  corrects  their  pernicious  tendency.  The 
Western  emperor,  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
embraced  the  more  salutary  resolution  of  deprecating,  by  a 
solemn  and  suppliant  embassy,  the  wrath  of  Attila.  This 
important  commission  was  accepted  by  Avienus,  who,  from 
his  birth  and  riches,  his  consular  dignity,  the  numerous  train 
of  his  clients,  and  his  personal  abilities,  held  the  first  rank  in 
the  Roman  senate.  The  specious  and  artful  character  of 
Avienus**  was  admirably  qualified  to  conduct  a  negotiation 
either  of  public  or  private  interest:  his  colleague  Trigetius 
had  exercised  the  I^aetorian  prsefecture  of  Italy;  and  Leo, 
bishop  of  Rome,  consented  to  expose  his  life  for  the  safety 
of  his  flock.    The  genius  of  Leo*'  was  exerdsed  and  dis- 


**  Sirmond  (Not  ad  Sidoa  Apollin.  p.  19)  has  published  a  curious 
passage  firom  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper.  Attila,  redintegratis  viribus, 
Quas  in  Qallia  ainiserat,  Italiam  ingredi  per  Pannonias  intendit ;  nihil 
auce  Dostro  ^tio  secundum  prions  belli  opera  prospiciente,  <kc.  He 
reproaches  ^tius  with  n^lecting  to  guard  the  Alps,  and  with  a  design 
to  abandon  Italy ;  but  this  rash  censure  may  at  least  be  counterbaL« 
anced  by  the  favorable  testimonies  of  Idatius  and  Isidore. 

*^  See  the  original  portraits  of  Avienus  and  his  rival  Basilius,  delin 
eated  and  contrasted  m  the  epbtles  (L  9.  p.  22)  of  Sidonius.    He  had 
studied  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  senate ;  but  he  attached 
himself  to  Basilius,  as  the  more  solid  and  disinterested  friend. 

•^  The  character  and  principles  of  Leo  may  be  traced  in  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  original  epistles,  which  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  hit 
tory  of  his  long  and  busy  pontificate,  from  A.  D.  440  to  461.  S«i 
DnpiDy  Bibliotheque  EocUsiastique,  torn.  iiL  part  ii  p.  120 — 166. 
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played  in  tLa  piblic  misfortfmeB ;  and  he  has  deserved  Um 
appellation  of  Great,  by  the  suooessful  zeal  with  which  he 
labored  to  estabhsh  his  opinions  and  his  authority,  under  the 
venerable  names  of  orthodox  £uth  and  ecclesiastical  disd- 
pline*  The  Roman  ambassadors  were  introduced  to  the  tent 
of  Attila,  as  he  lay  encamped  at  the  place  where  the  slow- 
winding  Mindus  is  lost  in  the  foaming  waves  of  the  Lake 
Benacus,"  and  trampled,  with  his  8c3rthian  cavalry,  the 
DEurras  of  Catullus  and  VirgiL**  The  Barbarian  monaidi  lis- 
tened with  fiivorable,  and  even  respectful,  attention ;  and  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  was  purchased  by  the  immense  ransom, 
or  dowry,  of  the  princess  Honoria.  The  state  of  his  army 
might  facilitate  the  treaty,  and  hasten  his  retreat  Their 
martial  spirit  was  relaxed  by  the  wealth  and  idolence  of  a 
warm  climate.  The  shepherds  of  the  North,  whose  ordinary 
food  consisted  of  milk  and  raw  flesh,  indulged  themselves  too 
freely  in  the  use  of  bread,  of  wine,  and  of  meat,  prepared 
and  seasoned  by  the  arts  of  cookery ;  and  the  progress  of 
disease  revenged  in  some  measure  the  injuries  of  the  Ital- 
ians.*^    When  Attila  declared  his  resolution  of  carrying  his 


ti 


tardis  iogens  ubi  flezibus  errat 
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Mincius,  et  teoeri  prsBtezit  arundine  ripas 

*  «  «•  w 

Anne  lacus  tantos,  te  Lari  maxime,  teque 
Fluctibos,  et  fremiti!  assurgens  Benaee  marino. 

The  marauis  Blaffei  (Verona  Blustrata,  part  L  p.  95, 129,  221, 
part  ii.  p.  2,  6)  nas  illustrated  with  taste  and  learning  this  interesting 
topography.  He  places  the  interview  of  Attila  and  St  Leo  near  Ario- 
lica,  or  Ardelica,  now  Feschiera,  at  the  conflux  of  the  lake  and  river ; 
ascertains  the  villa  of  Catullus,  in  the  delightful  peninsula  of  Sirmio, 
and  discovers  the  Andes  of  Virgil,  in  the  village  of  Bandes,  predselv 
situate,  qui  se  subducere  colles  incipiunt,  where  the  Veronese  hilu 
imperceptibly  slope  down  into  the  plain  of  Mantua.* 

**  Si  statim  infesto  agmiue  urbem  petiissent,  grande  discrimen  esset: 
sed  in  Veneti&  quo  fere  tractu  Italia  mollissima  est,  ipsi  soli  coelique 
dementii  robur  elanguit  Ad  hoc  panis  usii  carnisque  coctffi,  et  dul- 
cedine  vini  mitigatos,  Ac  This  passage  of  Florus  (iii  3)  is  still  more 
applicable  to  the  Huns  than  to  the  Oimbri,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  OHn- 
mentary  on  the  celestial  plague,  with  which  Idatius  and  Isidore  hava 
afflicted  the  troops  of  Attua. 

*  Gibbon  has  made  a  singular  mistake:  the  Mincins  flows  out  of  the 
Bcnacas  at  Peschiera,  not  into  it.  The  interview  is  likewise  placed  at 
Ponte  Molino.  and  at  Grovernolo,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Pa 
(ionzaga.  bishop  of  Mantua,  erected  a  tablet  in  the  year  1616,  in  the  draroll 
of  the  latter  place,  commemorative  of  the  event  jOescriaione  di  Vcraaa  c 
de  la  sua  provincia.  C.  11,  p.  126. — M. 
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Tictorioas  arms  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  was  admonished  by 
his  friends,  as  well  as  by  his  enemies,  that  Alaric  had  not  long 
survived  the  conquest  of  the  eternal  city.  His  mind,  superior 
to  real  danger,  was  assaulted  by  imaginary  terrors ;  nor  could 
he  esc^e  the  influence  of  superstition,  which  had  so  often  been 
subservient  to  his  designs."  The  pressing  eloquence  of  Leo, 
his  majestic  aspect  and  sacerdotal  robes,  excited  the  veneration 
of  Attila  for  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Christians.  The  appa- 
rition of  the  two  apostles,  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  menaced 
khe  Barbarian  with  instant  death,  if  he  rejected  the  prayer  of 
their  successor,  is  one  of  the  noblest  legends  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  The  safety  of  Rome  might  deserve  the  interposition 
<^  celestial  beings;  and  some  indulgence  is  due  to  a  fable, 
which  has  been  represented  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  and  the 
chisel  of  Algardi.** 

Before  the  king  of  the  Huns  evacuated  Italy,  he  threatened 
to  return  more  dreadful,  and  more  implacable,  if  his  bride, 
the  princess  Honoria,  were  not  delivered  to  his  ambassadors 
within  the  term  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  Yet,  in  the  mean 
while,  Attila  relieved  his  tender  anxiety,  by  adding  a  beautiful 
maid,  whose  name  was  Ildico,  to  the  list  of  his  innumerable 
wives.**  Their  marriage  was  celebrated  with  barbaric  pomp 
and  festivity,  at  his  wooden  palace  beyond  the  Danube ;  and 
the  m(»iardi,  oppressed  with  wine  and  sleep,  retired  at  a  late 
hour  from  the  banquet  to  the  nuptial  bed.  His  attendants 
continued  to  respect  his  pleasures,  or  his  repose,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ensuing  day,  till  the  unusual  silence  alarmed  their 

**  The  historian  Priscus  had  positively  mentioned  the  effect  which 
this  example  produced  on  the  mind  of  Attila.    Jomandes,  c.  42,  p.  673 

*'  The  picture  of  Raphael  is  in  the  Vatican ;  the  basso  (or  perhaps 
the  alto)  relievo  of  Algardi,  on  one  of  the  altars  of  St  Peter,  (see  Du- 
bos,  Reflexions  sur  la  PoSsie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  torn.  I  p.  610,  620.) 
Baronius  (Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  462,  No.  67,  68)  hravely  sustains  the 
truth  of  the  apparition ;  which  is  rejected,  however,  hy  the  most  learn- 
ed and  pious  Catholics. 

*''  Attila,  ut  Priscus  historicus  refert,  extinctionis  suae  tempore,  puel- 
lam  Ildico  nomine,  decoram,.  valde,  sibi  matrimonium  post  innumera- 
biles  uzores  .  .  .  socians.  Jomandes,  c.  49,  p.  683,  684.  He  after- 
wards adds,  (c.  50,  p.  686,)  Filii  AttilsB,  quorum  per  licentiam  libidinis 
poene  populus  fuii  Polygamy  has  been  established  among  the  Tartars 
of  every  age.  The  rank  of  plebeian  wives  is  regulated  only  by  their 
personal  charms ;  and  the  faded  matron  prepares,  without  a  murmm*, 
the  bed  which  is  destined  for  her  blooming  rival.  But  in  royal  faiai- 
liBs,  the  .'daughters  of  Khans  communicate  to  their  sons  a  prior  right  of 
Mlor'ia&ce.    See  Genealogical  History,  p.  406,  407, 408. 
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fears  and  suspidons ;  and,  after  attempting  to  awaken  Attih 
by  loud  and  repeated  cries,  they  at  length  broke  into  the  royal 
apartment  They  found  the  trembling  bride  sitting  by  the 
bedside,  hiding  her  face  with  her  veil,  and  lamenting  het  own 
danger,  as  well  as  the  deatii  of  the  king,  who  had  expired 
during  the  night.**  An  artery  had  suddenly  burst :  and  as 
Attila  lay  in  a  supine  posture,  he  was  suffocated  by  a  torrent 
of  blood,  which,  instead  of  finding  a  passage  through  the  nos- 
trils, regur^tated  into  the  lungs  and  stomaou  His  body  was 
solemnly  exposed  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  under  a  silken 
pavilion;  and  the  chosen  squadrons  of  the  Huns,  wheeling 
round  in  measured  evolutions,  chanted  a  funeral  song  to  the 
memory  of  a  hero,  glorious  in  his  life,  invincible  in  his  death, 
the  £sither  of  his  people,  the  scourge  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
terror  of  the  world.  According  to  their  national  custom,  the 
Barbarians  cut  off  a  part  of  their  hair,  gashed  their  &oes  with 
unseemly  wounds,  and  bewailed  their  valiant  leader  as  he 
deserved,  not  with  the  tears  of  women,  but  with  the  blood  of 
warriors.  The  remains  of  Attila  were  enclosed  within  three 
coffins,  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  iron,  and  privately  buried  in 
the  night :  the  spoils  of  nations  were  thrown^  into  his  grave ; 
the  captives  who  had  opened  the  ground  were  inhumanly 
massacred ;  and  the  same  Huns,  who  had  indulged  such  ex- 
cessive grie^  feasted,  with  dissolute  and  intemperate  mirth, 
about  the  recent  sepulchre  of  their  king.  It  was  reported  at 
Constantinople,  that  on  the  fortunate  night  on  whidi  he  ex- 
pired, Marcian  beheld  in  a  dream  the  bow  of  Attila  broken 
asunder :  and  the  report  may  be  allowed  to  prove,  how  seldom 
the  image  of  that  formidable  Barbarian  was  absent  from  the 
mind  of  a  Roman  emperor.** 

The  revolution  which  subverted  the  empire  of  the  Huns, 
established  the  &me  of  Attila,  whose  genius  alone  had  sus- 
tained  the  huge  and  disjointed  fabric.  After  his  death,  the 
boldest  chieftains  aspired  to  the  rank  of  kings ;  the  most  pow- 

*'  The  report  of  her  guilt  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  obtained 
a  very  different  name ;  and  Marcellinus  observes,  that  the  tyrant  of 
Euro]>e  was  slain  in  the  night  by  the  hand,  and  the  knife,  of  a  woman. 
Comeille,  who  has  adapted  the  genuine  account  to  his  tragedy,  de> 
scribes  the  irruption  of  blood  in  forty  bombast  lines,  and  Attila  es« 
claims,  with  ridiculous  fury, 

S*il  ne  rent  s^arreter,  (his  blood,) 

(Dit-il)  on  me  psyera  ee  qnt  m'en  ▼«  oonter. 

**  The  curious  circumstances  of  the  death  and  funeral  of  Attila  v« 
related  by  Jornandes,  (c.  49,  j\  683,  684,  686,)  and  were  probaUt 
ranscribed  from  Priscus. 
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erful  kings  refused  to  acknowledge  a  8Ui>erior;  and  the 
numerous  sons,  whom  so  many  various  mothers  bore  to  the 
deceased  monarch,  divided  and  disputed,  like  a  private  inherit- 
ance; the  sovereign  command  of  the  nations  of  Germany  and 
Scythia.  The  bold  Ardaric  felt  and  represented  the  disgrace 
of  this  servile  partition ;  and  his  subjects,  the  warlike  Gepidso, 
with  the  Ostrogoths,  under  the  conduct  of  three  valiant  brothers, 
encouraged  their  allies  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  freedom  and 
royalty.  In  a  bloody  and  decisive  conflict  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Netad,  in  Pannonia,  the  lance  of  the  Gepidse,  the  sword 
of  the  Goths,  the  arrows  of  the  Huns,  the  Suevic  infantry, 
the  hght  arms  of  the  Heruli,  and  the  heavy  weapons  of  the 
Alani,  encountered  or  supported  each  other  ;  and  the  victory 
of  the  Ardaric  was  accompanied  with  the  slaughter  of  thirty 
thousand  of  his  enemies.  Ellac,  the  eldest  son  of  Attila,  lost 
his  life  and  crown  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Netad :  his  early 
valor  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Acatzires,  a  Scythian 
people,  whom  he  subdued;  and  his  father,  who  loved  the 
superior  merit,  would  have  envied  the  death  of  Ellac.^'  His 
brother,  Deng^sich,  with  an  army  of  Huns,  still  formidable  in 
their  flight  and  ruin,  maintained  his  ground  above  fifteen  years 
on  the  banks  bf  the  Danube.  The  palace  of  Attila,  with  the 
old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the  Carpathian  hills  to  the  Euxine, 
became  the  se^t  of  a  new  power,  which  was  erected  by  Ar- 
daric, king  of  the  Gepidse.  The  Pannonian  conquests  from 
Vienna  to  Sirmium,  were  occupied  by  the  Ostrogoths ;  and 
the  settlements  of  the  tribes,  who  had  so  bravely  asserted  their 
native  freedom,  were  irregularly  distributed,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  respective  strength.  Surrounded  and  op- 
pressed by  the  multitude  of  his  father's  slaves,  the  kingdom 
of  Dengisich  was  confined  to  the  circle  of  his  wagons;  his 
desperate  courage  urged  him  to  invade  the  Eastern  empire : 
he  fell  in  battle;  and  his  head  ignominiously  exposed  in 
the  Hippodrome,  exhibited  a  grateful  spectacle  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Constantinople.  Attila  had  fondly  or  superstitiously 
believed,  that  Imac,  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  was  destined  to 


»•  See  Jomandes,  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  60,  p.  686,  686,  687, 688.  Hia 
distinction  of  the  national  arms  is  curious  and  importaoi  Nam  ibi 
admirandum  reor  fuisse  spectaculum,  ubi  cernere  erat  cunctis,  pugnan- 
tem  Gothum  eose  furentem,  Gkpidam  in  vulnere  suornm  cuiicta  tela 
frang^ntem,  Suevum  pede,  Honnum  sagittlt  priesumere,  Alannm  gravi 
Heralum  levi,  armaturt,  aciem  instruere.  lam  not  precisely  informed 
•I  tiM  ntuatkn  if  the  Biver  Netad 
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perpetuate  the  glories  of  his  race.  The  character  of  thai 
priDce,  who  attempted  to  moderate  the  rashness  of  his  brother 
Dengisich,  was  more  suitable  to  the  declining  condition  of  the 
Huns;  and  Irnac,  with  his  subject  hordes,  retired  into  the 
heart  of  the  Lesser  Scjthia.  They  were  soon  overwhelmed 
by  a  torrent  of  new  Barbarians,  who  followed  the  same  road 
which  their  own  ancestors  had  formerly  discovered.  The 
Oeougen^  or  Avares,  whose  residence  is  assigned  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  impelled  Qie  adjacent  tribes ; 
till  at  length  the  Igours  of  the  North,  issuing  from  the  cold 
Siberian  regions,  which  produce  the  most  valuable  furs,  spread 
themselves  over  the  desert,  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
Caspian  gates;  and  finally  extinguished  the  empire  of  the 
Huns." 

Such  an  event  might  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  under  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  oondliated  the  friend- 
ship, without  forfeiting  the  esteem,  of  the  Barbarians.  But 
the  emperor  of  the  West,  the  feeble  and  dissolute  Valentinian, 
who  had  reached  his  thirty-fifth  vear  without  attaining  the  age 
of  reason  or  courage,  abused  this  apparent  security,  to  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  his  own  throne,  by  the  murder  of  the 
patrician  JBtius.  From  the  instinct  of  a  base  and  jealous 
mind,  he  hated  the  man  who  was  universally  celebrated  as 
the  terror  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  support  of  the  republic ;  * 
and  his  new  favorite,  the  eunuch  Heraclius,  awakened  the 
emperor  from  the  supine  lethargy,  which  might  be  disguised, 
during  the  life  of  Placidia,^'  by  the  excuse  of  filial  piety. 

*^  Two  modem  historians  hare  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  mio 
and  diyision  of  the  empire  of  Attila;  M.  de  Buat^  by  his  laborious 
and  minute  diligence,  (torn,  viil  p.  8 — 81,  68 — 94,)  and  M.  de  Guig- 
nes,  by  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Chmese  language  and 
writers.    See  Hist  des  Huns,  tom.  ii  p.  815 — 819. 

^'  Placidia  died  at  Rome,  November  27,  A.  D.  450. '  She  was  buried 
at  Ravenna,  where  her  sepulchre,  and  even  her  corpse,  seated  in  a 
chair  of  cypress  wood,  were  preserved  for  ages.    The  empress  received 

*  The  praises  awarded  by  Gibbon  to  the  character  of  JBtios  have  been 
animadverted  upoa  with  great  severity.  (See  Mr.  Herbert's  Attila.  p.  391.) 
I  am  not  aware  that  Gibbon  has  dissembled  or  palliated  any  of  the  crimes 
or  treasons  of  iEtius :  but  his  position  at  tbe  time  of  his  mnrder  was  certainly 
that  of  the  preserver  of  the  empire,  the  conqueror  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
the  barbarians:  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  he  was  not  "innocent''  of  toy 
treasonable  designs  against  Valentinian.  If  the  early  acts  of  his  life,  the 
introduction  oi  the  Hans  into  Italy,  and  of  tbe  Vandals  into  Africa,  wen 
among  the  pnnumate  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  -empire^  bis  mnrder  Wa»  liw 
fignaTfei'  its  aUuMt  immediato  dDwn&lL-^M. 
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The  &m6  of  JStius,  his  wealth  and  dignity,  the  numerous  and 
martial  train  of  Barbarian  followers,  his  powerful  dependants, 
who  filled  the  civil  offices  of  the  state,  and  the  hopes  of  his 
son  Gaudentius,  who  was  already  contracted  to  Eudoxia,  the 
emperor's  daughter,  had  raised  him  above  the  rank  of  a 
Btibject.  The  ambitious  designs,  of  which  he  was  secretly 
accused,  excited  the  lears,  as  well  as  the  resentment,  of  Val- 
entiniaiL  JBtius  himself  supported  by  the  consciousness  of 
his  merit,  his  services,  and  perhaps  his  innocence,  seems  to 
have  maintained  a  haughty  and  indiscreet  behavior.  The 
patrician  offended  his  sovereign  by  a  hostile  declaration ;  he 
aggravated  the  offence,  by  compelling  him  to  ratify,  with  » 
solemn  oath,  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  and  alliance ;  he  pro- 
<^med  his  suspicions,  he  neglected  his  safety ;  and  from  & 
vain  confidence  that  the  enemy,  whom  he  despised,  was  inca- 
pable even  of  a  manly  crime,  he  rashly  ventured  his  person 
m  the  palace  of  Rome.  Whilst  he  urged,  perhaps  with  intem- 
perate vehemence,  the  marriage  of  his  son;  Valentinian, 
drawing  his  sword,  the  first  sword  he  had  ever  drawn,  plunged 
it  in  the  breast  of  a  general  who  had  saved  his  empire :  his 
courtiers  and  eunuchs  ambitiously  struggled  to  imitate  their 
master;  and  ^tius,  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds,  fell  dead 
in  the  royal  presence.  Boethius,  the  Praetorian  prsefect,  was 
killed  at  the  same  moment,  and  before  the  event  could  be 
divulged,  the  principal  friends  of  the  patrician  were  summoned 
to  the  palace,  and  separately  murdered.  The  horrid  deed, 
palliated  by  the  specious  names  of  justice  and  necessity,  was 
immediately  communicated  by  the  emperor  to  his  soldiers,  his 
subjects,  and  his  allies.  The  nations,  who  were  strangers  or 
enemies  to  JQtius,  generously  deplored  the  unworthy  fate  of  a 
hero :  the  Barbarians,  who  had  been  attached  to  his  service, 
dissembled  their  grief  and  resentment:  and  the  public  con- 
tempt, which  had  been  so  long  entertained  for  Valentinian, 
was  at  once  converted  into  deep  and  universal  abhorrence. 
Such  sentiments  seldom  pervade  the  walls  of  a  palace;  yel 
the  emperor  was  oonfousded  by  the  honest  reply  of  a  Roman, 
whose  approbation  he  had  not  disdained  to  solicit  ^'I  am 
ignorant^  sir,  of  your  motives  or  provocations ;  I  only  know, 


many  compliments  from  the  orthodox  cler^;  and  Si  Peter  Ohrj 
■ologus  assured  her,  that  her  zeal  for  the  Trinity  had  been  recom 
tjensed  by  an  angast  trinity  of  children.    See  Tilleicoot^  Hist  dec 
EBipi  torn,  vl  p.  240. 
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that  j^ou  baYd  acted  like  a  man  who  cuts  off  his  right  hand 
with  bis  left"" 

The  luxury  of  Rome  seems  to  have  attracted  the  long  and 
frequent  visits  of  Yalentinian;  who  was  consequently  more 
despised  at  Home  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions. 
A.  republican  spirit  was  insensibly  revived  in  the  senate,  as 
their  authority,  and  even  their  supplies,  became  necessary  for 
the  support  of  his  feeble  government  The  stately  demeanor 
of  an  hereditary  monarch  offended  their  pride ;  and  the  pleas- 
ares  of  Yalentinian  were  injurious  to  the  peace  and  honor  d 
noble  &milies.  The  birth  of  the  empress  Eudoxia  was  equal 
to  his  own,  and  her  charms  and  tender  affection  deserved 
those  testimonies  of  love  which  her  inconstant  husband  dissi- 
pated in  vague  and  unlawful  amours.  Petronius  Maximus,  a 
wealthy  senator  of  the  Anician  £Eimily,  who  had  been  twice 
consul,  was  possessed  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful  wife :  her  obsti- 
nate resistance  served  only  to  irritate  the  desires  of  Yalentinian; 
and  he  resolved  to  accomplish  them,  either  by  stratagem  or 
force.  Deep  gaming  was  one  of  the  vices  of  the  court :  the 
emperor,  wno,  by  chance  or  contrivance,  had  gained  from 
Maximus  a  considerable  sum,  uncourteously  exacted  his  ring 
as  a  security  for  the  debt ;  and  sent  it  by  a  trusty  messenger 
to  his  wife,  with  an  order,  in  her  husband's  name,  that  she 
should  immediately  attend  the  empress  Eudoxia.  The  un- 
suspecting wife  of  Maximus  was  conveyed  in  her  litter  to  the 
Imperial  palace;  the  emissaries  of  her  impatient  lover  con- 
ducted her  to  a  remote  and  silent  bed-chamber;  and  Yalen- 
tinian violated,  without  remorse,  the  laws  of  hospitality.  Her 
tears,  when  she  returned  home,  her  deep  affliction,  and  her 
bitter  reproaches  against  a  husband  whom  she  considered  as 
the  accomplice  of  his  own  shame,  excited  Maximus  to  a  just 
revenge ;  the  desire  of  revenge  was  stimulated  by  ambition ; 
and  he  might  reasonably  aspire,  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the 
Eoman  senate,  to  the  throne  of  a  detested  and  despicable 
rival.  Yalentinian,  who  supposed  that  every  human  breast 
was  devoid,  like  his  own,  of  friendf^hip  and  gratitude,  had 
imprudently  admitted  among  his  guards  several  domestict 
and  followers  of  ^Etius.    Two  of  these,  of  Barbarian  race, 


*'  ^tium  PladduB  mactavit  semiyir  amens,  Is  the  expressioa  of 
Bidonina,  (Panegyr.  Ayit  859.)  The  poet  knew  the  world,  and  was  nol 
fftdined  to  flatter  a  minister  who  had  injured  or  disgraced  Avitoi  tani 
VajoriaDf  the  ci^jocessive  heroes  of  hif  song. 
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wore  penoaded  to  execute  a  sacred  and  honoraUe  dntf  ,  bj 
peBhhing  with  desth  the  asBasnn  of  their  patron ;  and  thev 
iotmpid  oonrage  did  not  long  expect  a  &yorable  nKMnent. 
Whilst  y  aientinian  amnsed  himself  in  the  field  of  Man^  with 
the^'^pectade  of  some  miJitafy  sports^  thej  snddenlj  rashed 
upon  -him  with  drawn  weapons,  despatdied  the  gniltj  Herao- 
lioa^  and  stabbed  the  emperor  to  the  hearty  withont  tiie  least 
opposition  from  his  nnmerons  train,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
the  tyrant's  death.  Such  was  the  hie  of  Valentinian  the 
Thiidy'*  the  last  Roman  enperor  of  the  fionily  of  Theodosias. 
He  finthfuUy  imitated  the  hereditary  weakness  of  his  consin 
and  his  two  trndes,  without  inheriting  the  gentleness,  the 
pmity,  the  innocence,  which  aUeTiate,  in  their  diaracterB,  the 
want  of  spirit  and  alwlily.  Valentinian  was  less  excusable, 
since  he  had  paasioiis,  withont  iriitaes :  even  his  religion  was 
questionable;  and  though  he  never  deviated  into  the  paths  ol 
heresy,  he  scandalized  the  pious  Christians  by  his  attachment 
to  the  profime  arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Yanro,  it  was  the  opin- 
ion <^  the  Roman  angnis,  that  the  twelve  vultures  whidi  Rom- 
ulus had  seen,  represented  the  tioelve  eenturiee^  aangned  for 
the  &tal  pmod  of  his  cily.'^  This  prophecy,  disregarded 
peihi^  in  the  season  of  health  and  prosperity,  inspired  the 
people  with  gloomy  apprehensions,  when  the  twdflh  century, 
clouded  with  disgrace  and  misfiyrtune,  was  almost  elapsed;** 
and  even  post^ty  must  acknowledge  with  some  surprise,  that 
the  arbitrary  interpretation  of  an  accidental  or  fiibulous  dr- 
cumstance  has  been  seriously  verified  in  the  downfidl  of  the 


^«  With  reprd  to  the  cuae  and  ciraniMtQiiMM  of  the  deaUn  of  .^ 
and  VslfitiiiMUi,  oar  infiDnnatioQ  is  daik  and  imperleet  FrooopioB  (de 
BeD.  YaadaL  L  L  c:  4,  p.  186,  187,  188)  is  a  fiOxdooa  writer  for  the 
events  wfaich  precede  his  own  memoiy.  His  nanattve  nmst  therefore, 
be  sopplied  and  ocirrected  by  five  or  SIX  CStromdea^  none  of  whicii  were 
eompoaed  in  Rome  or  Italy;  and  wUdi  can  only  express,  in  broken 
aentenees,  ilie  popnho'  rmnorSk  as  they  were  conveyed  to  Gaol,  Speii^ 
Afiiea,  C<wwt«ntinoplc,  or  Aknamdria. 

**  Tldi  interpretation  of  YetttoB,  a  cdebiated  aqginr,  was  quoted  hy 
Yano^  ID  tike  xviiith  book  of  his  Antiqmtiea.  Censor  inus»  de  Die  Nar 
lali,  a  17,  p.  90,  91,  edit  Hsvercamp. 

**  Aiocording  to  Yarro^  the  tweUlh  oeniuiy  woold  expire  A.  D.  447 , 
but  the  nnoatainty  of  tiie  true  era  of  Rome  might  aUowaome  ktitode 
of  antidparinn  or  dday.  The  poeta  of  the  age^,  Ghmdian  (ds  BdL  Ge- 
iioo,  265)  and  Sidoniws  (m  Fanefjr.  Avit.  867,)  101^  be  admitted  as 
iur  witoeBses  of  the  pc^Ndar  ofMuioa 

▼OL.  m. — ^U 
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Western  empire.  But  its  Mi  was  announced  by  a  clearer 
omen  than  the  flight  of  vultures:  the  Roman  government 
appeared  every  day  less  formidable  to  ita  enemies,  more 
odious  and  oppressive  to  its  subjects.^^  The  taxes  were  mul- 
tiplied with  the  public  distress;  economy  was  n^lected  in 
proportion  as  it  became  necessary;  and  the  injustice  of  the 
rich  shifted  the  unequal  burden  from  themselves  to  the  peo> 
pie,  whom  they  defrauded  of  the  indtdffenees  that  might  some- 
times have  alleviated  their  misery.  The  severe  inquisition 
which  confiscated  their  goods,  and  tortured  their  persons,  com- 
pelled the  subjects  of  Valentinian  to  prefer  the  more  simple 
tyranny  of  the  Barbarians,  to  fly  to  the  woods  and  noountains, 
or  to  embrace  the  vile  and  abject  condition  of  mercenary  ser- 
vants. They  abjured  and  abhorred  the  name  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, which  had  formerly  excited  the  ambition  of  mankind. 
The  Armorican  provinces  of  Gaul,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Spain,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  disorderly  independence,  by 
the  confederations  of  the  Bagaudse ;  and  Uie  Imperial  minis- 
ters pursued  with  proscriptive  laws,  and  ineffectual  arms,  the 
rebels  whom  they  had  made.^'  If  all  the  Barbarian  conquer- 
ors had  been  annihilated  in  the  same  hour,  their  total  destruc- 
tion would  not  have  restored  the  empire  of  the  West :  and  if 
Rome  still  survived,  she  survived  the  loss  of  freedom,  of  virtue, 
and  of  honor. 

Jam  repatant  annofl,  inteiceptoque  Yolatft 
Vultnris,  incidont  properatls  Necnla  metis. 
■  •  •  •  .  .  • 

Jem  prope  fata  ini  binenas  Valtaris  alas 
Implebant;  scis  namque  taos,  sds,  Roma,  labores. 

See  Dubos,  Hist  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  340—346. 

'^  The  fifth  book  of  Salvian  is  filled  with  pathetic  lamentatioiis  ana 
vehement  invectives.  His  immoderate  freedom  serves  to  prove  the 
weakneas,  as  well  as  the  corruption,  of  the  Roman  govermnent  His 
book  was  published  after  the  loss  of  Africa,  (A.  D.  439,)  and  before 
Attila*s  war,  (A  D.  451.) 

^'  The  BagaudsD  of  Spain,  who  fought  pitched  battles  with  the  Ro 
man  troops,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Idatius. 
Salvian  has  described  their  distress  and  rebellion  in  very  forcible  lan- 
guage.    Itaque  nomen  civium  Bomaoorum  .  .  .  nunc  ultro  repodia- 
tur  ac  fugitur,  nee  vile  tamen  sed  etiam  abominabile  poeoe  habetur 

.  .  £t  hinc  est  ut  etiam  hi  quid  ad  Barbaros  non  confuginnt,  Bar^ 
bari  tamen  esse  cog^ntur,  scilicet  ut  est  pars  magna  Hispanorum,  et 
non  minima  Oallorum  .  .  .  .  De  Bagaudis  nunc  mihi  eermo  est,  qui 
per  malos  judices  et  cruentos  spoUati,  afSicti,  necati  postqnam  jua  Ro* 
maniB  libertatis  amiserant*  etiam  honorem  Romani  nominis  perdide* 
rant  ....  Vocamus  rabelles,  vocamus  perditosqnos  esse  oompulimiii 
criminoios.    De  Gubemat.  Dei,  1.  v.  n.  168, 169. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXVI. 

SACK  OF  ROMS  BT  OEKSXRIC,  KINO  OF  THE  VAKDALS. — ^Bli 
NATAL  DEPREDATIONS. — 8XTCCE8SI0N  OF  THE  LAST  EMPER- 
ORS  OF    THE   WEST,   MAZIMUS,   AYTrUS,   MAJORIAN,   BEYERUS, 

ANTHEMIUS,    OLTBRIUS,    GLTCtERITTS,   NEPOS,   AUOUSTULUS. 

TOTAL    EXTINCTION    OF    THE    WESTERN    EMPIRE. — ^REIGN   OF 
ODOACER,  THE   FIRST   BARBARIAN   KINO   OF   ITALY. 

The  loss  or  desolation  of  the  proYinces,  from  the  Ocean  to 
the  Alps,  impaired  the  glory  and  greatness  of  Rome:  her  in- 
ternal prosperitj  was  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the  separation 
of  Africa.  The  rapacious  Vandals  confiscated  the  patrimo- 
nial estates  of  the  senators,  and  intercepted  the  regular  sub- 
sidies, which  relieved  the  poverty  and  encouraged  the  idleness 
of  the  plebeians.  The  distress  of  the  Romans  was  soon 
aggravated  by  an  unexpected  attack;  and  the  province,  so 
ong  cultivated  for  their  use  by  industrious  and  obedient  sub- 
jects, was  armed  against  them  by  an  ambitious  Barbarian. 
The  Vandals  and  Alani,  who  followed  the  successful  standard 
of  Genseric,  had  acquired  a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  which 
stretched  idong  the  coast  above  ninety  days'  journey  from 
Tangier  to  Tripoli ;  but  their  narrow  limits  were  pressed  and 
confinec'^  on  either  side,  by  the  sandy  desert  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  Black  nations, 
that  might  dwell  beneath  the  torrid  zone,  could  not  tempt  the 
rational  ambition  of  Genseric;  but  he  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  sea;  he  resolved  to  create  a  naval  power,  and  his  bold 
resolution  was  executed  with  steady  and  active  perseverance. 
The  woods  of  Mount  Atlas  afforded  an  inexhaustible  nursery 
of  timber :  his  new  subjects  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  navi- 
gation and  ship-building ;  he  animated  his  daring  Vandals  to 
embrace  a  mode  of  w^are  which  would  render  every  mari- 
time country  accessible  to  their  arms;  the  Moors  and  Afri- 
cans were  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder;  and,  after  an 
interval  of  six  centuries,  the  fleets  that  issued  from  the  port 
of  Carthage  again  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  success  of  the  Vandals,  the  conquest,  of  Sicily,  the  sack 
of  Palermo,  and  the  frequent  descents  on  the  coast  of  Lucft- 
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nia,  awakened  and  alarmed  the  mother  of  Valeutinian,  and 
the  sister  of  Theodosius.  Alliances  were  formed ;  and  arma- 
ments, expensive  and  ineffectual,  were  prepared,  for  the  de« 
struction  of  the  common  enemy;  who  reserved  his  courage 
to  encoanter  those  dangers  which  his  policy  could  not  prevent 
or  elude.  The  designs  of 'the  Roman  government  were  re- 
peatedly baffled  by  his  artful  delays,  ambiguous  promises,  and 
%pparent  concessions ;  and  the  interposition  of  his  formidable 
lonfederate,  the  king  of  the  Huns,  recalled  the  emperors  from 
ihe  conquest  of  Africa  to  the  care  of  their  domestic  safety.  The 
revolutions  of  the  palace,  which  left  the  Western  empire  with- 
out a  defender,  and  without  a  lawfiil  prince,  dispelled  the  ap- 
prehensions, and  stimulated  the  avarice,  of  Genseric  He  im- 
mediately equipped  a  numerous  fleet  of  Vandals  and  Moors, 
and  cast  anchor  at  ihe  month  of  the  Tyber,  about  three  months 
>fter  the  death  of  Valentinian,  and  the  elevation  of  Maximus  to 
ihe  Imperial  throne. 

The  private  Hfo  of  the  senator  Petronius  Maximus^  was 
often  alleged  as  a  rare  example  of  human  felicity.  His 
oirth  was  noble  and  illustrious,  since  he  descended  from  the 
Anidan  family;  his  dignity  was  supported  by  an  adequate 
patrimony  in  land  and  money;  and  these  advantages  of 
fortune  were  accompanied  with  liberal  arts  and  decent  man- 
ners, which  adorn  or  imitate  the  inestimable  gifts  of  genius 
and  virtue.  The  luxury  of  his  palace  and  table  was  hos- 
pitable and  elegant.  Whenever  Maximus  appeared  in  public, 
he  was  surrounded  by  a  train  of  grateful  and  dbsequious 
clients;*  and  it  is  possible  that  among  these  clients,  he 
might  deserve  and  possess  some  real  friends.  His  merit  was 
rewarded  by  the  fiivor  of  the  prince  and  senate:  he  thrice 
exercised  the  office  of  Praetorian  praefect  of  Itidy;  he  was 
twice  invested  with  the  consulship,  and  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  patrician.  These  civil  honors  were  not  incompatible  with 
the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  tranquillity ;  his  hours,  according 

'     '       *      '         ■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■■■■  .  — — .^^  ■  I  1 1  ■  ^— ^1^.— ^— ^i^— ^  ■    ■■■  ■  ^   — ■■  ■  ■       ^^^— # 

^  Sidonius  Apollioaris  composed  the  thirteenth  epistle  of  the 
second  book,  to  refute  the  paradox  of  his  friend  Serranus,  who  enter- 

peror. 

Ml  elegant  oom'positioi 

Maximua. 

'  Clienturo,  praevia,  pedisequa,  circumfusa,  populositas,  is  the  trai* 
rhich  Sidonius  himself  (L  l  epist  9)  assigns  to  another  senator  of  oo«- 
jolar  rank 
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to  the  demands  of  pleasure  or  reason,  were  accurately  dis- 
tributed by  a  water-clock  ;%and  this  avarice  of  time  may  be 
allowed  to  prove  the  sense  which  Maximus  entertuned  of  his 
own  happiness.  The  injury  which  he  received  firora  the 
emperor  Yalentinian  appears  to  excuse  the  most  bloody 
revenge.  Yet  a  philosopher  might  have  reflected,  that,  if  the 
resistance  of  his  wife  bad  been  sinoere,  her  chastity  was  still 
inviolate,  and  that  it  could  never  be  restored  if  she  had  con- 
sented to  the  will  of  the  adulterer.  A  patriot  would  have 
hesitated  before  he  plunged  himself  and  his  country  into 
those  inevitable  calamities  which  must  follow  the  extinction 
of  the  royal  house  of  Theodosius.  The  imprudent  Maximus 
disregarded  these  salutary  considerations;  he  gratified  his 
resentment  and  ambition;  he  saw  the  bleeding  corpse  of 
Yalentinian  at  his  feet ;  and  he  heard  himself  saluted  Empe- 
ror by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  and  people.  But  the 
day  of  his. inauguration  was  the  last  day  of  his  happiness.  He 
was  imprisoned  (such  is  the  lively  expression  of  Sidonius)  in 
the  palace ;  and  after  passing  a  sleepless  night,  he  sighed  that 
he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  and  aspired  only  to 
descend  from  the  dangerous  elevation.  Oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  diadem,  he  communicated  lus  anxious  thoughts 
to  his  friend  and  quaestor  Fulgentius ;  and  when  he  looked 
back  with  unavailing  regret  on  the  secure  pleasures  of  his 
former  life,  the  emperor  exchumed,  ^^O  fortunate  Damocles,' 
thy  reign  began  and  ended  with  the  same  dinner  ;*'  a  well- 
known  allusion,  which  Fulgentius  afterwards  repeated  as  an 
instructive  lesson  for  princes  and  subjects. 

The  r^n  of  Maximus  continued  about  three  months.  His 
hours,  of  which  he  had  lost  the  command,  were  disturbed  by 
remorse,  or  guilt,  or  terror,  and  his  throne  was  shaken  by  the 
seditions  of  the  soldiers,  the  people,  and  the  confederate  Bar* 
barians.  The  marriage  of  lus  son  Paladins  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor,  might  tend  to  establish  th« 
hereditary  succession  of  his  family;  but  the  violence  which 

'  DiBtrictus  ensis  cui  soper  impift 

Cervice  pendet,  non  SicHlcB  dapes 
Dtilcem  elaborabunt  eaporem: 
■  Non  avium  citharieque  cantus 
Somnum  reducent 

Horat  Carm.  iii.  1. 

Sidonius  ooncludee  his  letter  with  the  story  of  Damocles^  whidi  Olstf* 
(ToflcalaiL  v.  20,  21)  had  so  immitably  tola. 
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he  offered  to  the  empress  Endoxia,  could  proceed  only  from 
the  blind  impulse  of  lust  or  rev#Dge.  His  own  wife,  the 
eause  of  these  tragic  events,  had  been  seasonably  removerl 
by  death ;  and  the  widow  of  Yalentinian  was  compelled  to 
violate  her  decent  mourning,  perhaps  her  real  grief,  and  to 
submit  to  the  embraces  of  a  presumptuous  usurper,  whom  she 
suspected  as  the  assassin  of  her  deceased  husband.  These 
suspidons  were  soon  justified  by  the  indiscreet  confession  of 
Mazimus  himself;  and  he  wantonly  provoked  the  hatred  of 
his  reluctant  bnde,  who  was  still  conscious  that  she  was 
descended  from  a  line  of  emperors.  From  the  East,  how- 
ever, Eudoxia  could  not  hope  to  obtain  any  effectual  assist* 
ance;  her  fiither  and  her  aunt  Pulcberia  were  dead;  her 
mother  languished  at  Jerusalem  in  disgrace  and  exile;  and 
the  sceptre  of  Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 
She  directed  her  eyes  towards  Carthage ;  secretly  implored 
the  aid  of  the  king  of  the  Vandals ;  and  persuaded  Gensenc 
to  improve  the  fair  opportunity  of  disguising  his  rapacious 
designs  by  the  specious  names  of  honor,  justice,  and  com- 
passion.* Whatever  abilities  Maximus  might  have  shown  in 
a  subordinate  station,  he  was  found  incapable  of  administering 
an  empire ;  and  though  he  might  easily  have  been  informed 
of  the  naval  preparations  which  were  made  on  the  opposite 
chores  of  Africa,  he  expected  with  supine  indifference  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  without  adopting  any  measures  of 
defence,  of  negotiation,  or  of  a  timely  retreat.  When  the 
Vandals  disembarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  the  emperor 
was  suddenly  roused  from  his  lethaigy  by  the  clamors  of  a 
trembling  and  exasperated  multitude.  The  only  hope  which 
presented  itself  to  his  astonished  mind  was  that  of  a  precipi- 
tate flight,  and  he  exhorted  the  senators  to  imitate  the  example 
of  their  prince.  But  no  sooner  did  Maximus  appear  in  the 
streets,  than  he  was  assaulted  by  a  shower  of  stones ;  a  Ro- 
man, or  a  Burgundian  soldier,  claimed  the  honor  of  the  first 
wound ;  his  mangled  body  was  ignominiously  cast  into  the 
Tyber ;  the  Roman  people  rejoiced  in  the  punishment  which 

*  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  Procopios,  Bvagrias,  Idatios, 
Mai'cellinus,  <trc,  the  learned  Muratori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  iv.  p.  249) 
douhts  the  reality  of  this  inyitation,  and  observes,  with  great  truth, 
*'Non  sijpuo  dir  quanto  sia  facile  il  popolo  a  sognare  e  spacciar  voci 
fiilse.*'  But  his  argument,  from  the  mterval  of  time  a,nd  place,  is  ex* 
tremdy  feeble.  TLe  figs  which  grew  near  Carthage  were  prodnoed  t» 
the  senate  of  Rome  Dn  the  third  day. 
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they  had  inflicted  on  the  author  of  the  public  calamities ;  and 
the  domestics  of  Eudoxia.^signalized  their  zeal  in  the  service 
of  their  mistress/ 

On  the  third  daj  after  the  tumult,  Genseric  boldly  advanced 
from  the  port  of  Ostia  to  the  gates  of  the  defenceless  dty. 
Instead  of  a  sally  of  the  Roman  youth,  there  issued  from  the 
gates  an  unarmed  and  venerable  procession  of  the  bishop  at 
the  head  of  his  clergy/  The  fearless  spirit  of  Leo,  his 
authority  and  eloquence,  Offam  mitigated  the  fierceness  of 
a  Barbajrian  conqueror ;  the  king  of  the  Vandals  promised  to 
spare  the  unresisting  multitude,  to  protect  the  buildings  irom 
fire,  and  to  exempt  the  captives  from  torture ;  and  although 
such  orders  were  neither  seriously  given,  nor  strictly  obeyed, 
the  mediation  of  Leo  was  glorious  to  himself,  and  in  some 
degree  beneficial  to  his  country.  But  Rome  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  delivered  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  Vandals  and 
Moors,  whose  blind  passions  revenged  the  injuries  of  Car^ 
thage.  The  pillage  lasted  fourteen  days  and  nights ;  and  all 
that  yet  remained  of  public  or  private  wealth,  of  sacred  or 
profane  treasure,  was  diligently  transported  to  the  vessels  of 
Genseric.  Among  the  spoils,  the  splendid  relics  of  two 
temples,  or  rather  of  two  religions,  exhibited  a  memorable 
ei^ample  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  and  divine  things. 
Since  the  abohtion  of  Paganism,  the  Capitol  had  been  violated 
and  abandoned ;  yet  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were 
still  respected,  and  the  curious  roof  of  gilt  bronze  was  reserved 
for  the  rapacious  hands  of  Genseric*     The  holy  instruments 

Infidoque  ttU  Burgondio  ductu 


Extorquet  trepidas  mactandi  prindpis  iraa. 

^idoD.  in  Panegyr.  Avit  442. 

k  remarkable  line,  whidi  insinuates  that  Itome  and  Maximus  wer« 
betrayed  by  their  Burgundian  mercenaries. 

*  "file  apparant  success  of  Pope  Leo  may  be  justified  by  Prosper, 
and  the  Siatoria  Miteellan, ;  but  the  improbable  notion  of  Barouius 

A.  D.  455,  No.  18)  that  Genseric  spared  the  three  apostolical 
churches,  is  not  countenanced  even  by  the  doubtful  testimony  of  the 
Liher  Poniifiealia. 

•  The  profusion  of  Catulus,  the  first  who  gilt  the  roof  of  the  Capi- 
tol, was  not  universally  approved,  (Plin.  Hist  Naiur.  zxxiil  18 ;)  but 
tt  was  far  exceeded  oy  the  emperor's,  and  the  external  gilding^  of 
the  temple  cost  Domitian  12,000  talents,  (2,400,000/.)  The  expressions 
of  Glauaian  and  Rutilius  (Ivce  metaUi  canula  ....  fastigia  cutris,  and 
eotrfiMdufUque  vagoB  delubra  miearUia  vinta)  manifestly  prove,  that  this 
■plendid  covering  was  not  removed  either  by  the  Christians  or  the 
Goths,  (see  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqua,  1.  iL  c  6,  p.  125.)    It  should 
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cf  the  Jewish  wonhip/  the  gold  table,  and  the  gold  candle* 
Btick  with  seven  branches,  originally  framed  accoiding  to  the 
particular  instructions  of  God  himself,  and  which  were  placed 
m  the  sanctuary  of  his  temple,  had  been  ostentatiously  dis' 
played  to  the  Koman  people  in  the  triumph  of  Titus.  They 
were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Peace ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  hundred  years,  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem  were  trans- 
ferred from  Rome  to  Carthage,  by  a  Barbarian  who  derived 
his  origin  from  the  »hoiea  of  ue  Baltic.i'  These  ancient  mon« 
uments  might  attract  the  notice  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  of 
avarice.  But  the  Christian  churches,  enriched  and  adorned 
by  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  times,  afforded  more 
plentiful  materiak  for  sacrilege;  and  the  pious  liberality  of 
rope  Leo,  who  melted  six  silver  vases,  the  gift  of  Constantine, 
eacQ  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
damage  which  he  attempted  to  repair.  In  the  forty-five 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Crothic  invasion,  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  Rome  were  in  some  measure  restored ;  and  it 
was  difficult  either  to  escape,  or  to  satisfy,  the  avarice  of  a 
conqueror,  who  possessed  leisure  to  collect,  and  ships  to  trans- 
port, the  wealth  of  the  capital.  The  Imperial  ornaments  of 
the  palace,  the  magnificent  furniture  and  vrardrobe,  the  side- 
boards of  massy  plate,  were  accumulated  with  disorderly 
rapine;  the  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  several  thousand 
talents ;  yet  even  the  brass  and  copper  were  laboriously  re- 
moved. Eudoxia  herself,  who  advanced  to  meet  her  friend  and 
deliverer,  soon  bewailed  the  imprudence  of  her  own  con 
duct  She  was  rudely  stripped  of  her  jewels ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate empress,  with  her  two  daughters,  the  only  surviving 
remains  of  the  great  Theodosius,  was  compelled,  as  a  captive, 
to  follow  the  haughty  Vandal ;  who  immediately  hoisted  sail, 
and  returned  with  a  prosperous  navigation  to  the  port  of 
Carthage.*  Many  thousand  Romans  of  both  sexes,  chosen 
for  some  useful  or  agreeable  qualifications,  reluctantly  em- 
seem  that  the  roof  of  the  Capitol  was  decorated  with  gilt  statues,  and 
chariots  drawn  by  four  horses. 

*  The  curious  reader  may  consult  the  learned  and  accurate  treatise 
of  Hadrian  Reland,  de  Spoliis  Tempi!  Hierosolymitani  in  Arcd  Titiano 
Bomse  oonspicuis,  in  12mo.    Traiecti  ad  Rhenum,  1716. 

*  Tlie  Teasel  which  transported  the  relics  of  the  Capitol  was  the  only 
one  of  the  whole  fleet  that  suffered  shipwreck.  If  a  bigoted  sophist^ 
a  Fagan  bigot,  had  mentioned  the  aoadent,  he  might  have  rejoioedi 

'i  tluit  this  cargo  of  sacrilege  was  lost  in  the  sea. 
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barked  on  bqard  the  fleet  of  Genseric;  and  their  distresi 
was  aggravated  by  the  nnfeeliDg  Barbarians^  who,  in  the 
division  of  th^  booty,  9eparated  the  wives  from  their  husbands, 
and  the  children  from  their  parents.  The  charity  of  Deogra- 
tias,  bishop  of  Carthage,''  was  their  only  consolation  and  sup- 
port.. He  generously  sold  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  the 
church  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  some,  to  alleviate  the 
slavery  of  others,  and  to  assist  the  Wants  and  infirmities  of  a 
captive  multitude,  whose  health  was  impaired  by  the  hardships 
which  they  had  suffered  in  their  passage  from  Italy  to  Africa. 
By  his  order,  two  spacious  chuncl^es  were  converted  into  hos- 
pitals; the  sick  were  distributed  into  convenient  beds,  and 
liberally  supplied  with  food  and  medicittes;  and  the  aged 
prelate  repeated  his  visits  both  in  the  day  .and  night,  with  an 
assiduity  that  surpassed  his  strength,  and  a  tender  sympathy 
which  enhanced  the  value  of  his  services.  -  Oomj^re  this 
scene  with  the  field  of  Canme ;  and  judge  between  Hannibal 
nnd  the  successor  of  St  C!yprian." 

The  deaths  of  JStiua.  and  Valentinian  had  relaxed  the  ties 
which  held  the  Barbarians  of  Gaul  in  peace  and  subordina- 
tion. The  sea-coast  was  infested  by  the  Saxons;  the* Ale- 
ipanni  and  the  Franks  advanced  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine ; 
and  ih^  ambition  of  the  Goths  seemed  to  meditate  ^oro 
extensive  and  permanent  conquests.  The  emperor  Maximus 
relieved  himself,  by  a  judicious  choice,  from  the  we^ht  -of 
these  distant  cares ;  he  silenced  the  soUcitatioos  of  his  friends, 
Ibtened  to  the  voice  of  fiune,  and  promoted  a.  stranger  to  the 
general  command  of  the  forces  of  Gaul.  Avitus,"  the  stranger, 
whose  merit  was  so  nobly  rewarded,  descended  from  a  wealthy 
and  honorable  fiimily  in  the  diocese  of  Auvei^ne.  The  con- 
vulsions of  the  times  urged  him  to  embrace,  with  the  same 


.  *°  See  Victw  Vitemis,  de  Ferseent  Vandai  L  i.  c  8,  p.  11, 12,  edit 
Buinart  Deogratins  governed  tlie  ehurch  of  Carthage  only  three 
years.  If  he  had  not  been  privately  buried,  his  corpse  ^oiud  have 
been  torn  piecemeal  by  the  mad  devotion  of  the  people. 

"  The  general  evidence  for  the  death  of  Mazimiu,  and  the  sack  of 
Borne  by  the  Vandals,  is  comprised  in  Sidonins,  (Panegyr.  Avit  441 — 
460,)  Prooopms,  (de  BelL  Vandal  L  i.  c.  4,  5,  p.  188, 189,  and  1.  ii.  c  9, 
p.  265))  OBvagrius,  (L  it  c.  V,)  Jomandes,  (de  Bebi  Getids,  c.  45,  p.  611  i) 
and  tlie  Chronides  of  Idatius,  Prosper,  Marcellinus,  and  Theophanes, 
mder  the  proper  year. 

*s  The  private  life  and  elevation  of  Avitus  must  be  deduced,  with 
iiManiing  snspidoD,  from  ^e  panegyric  proDotmced  by  SidoBini 
Apollinaris,  his  subject,  and  his  son-in-law. 
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ardor;  the  civil  and  military  professions:  and  the  md^taHir 
gable  yonth  blended  the  studies  of  literature  and  jurisprudence 
with  the  exercise  of  arms  and  hunting.  Thirty  years  of  his 
life  were  laudably  spent  in  the  public  service ;  he  alternately 
displayed  his  talents  in  war  and  negotiation ;  and  the  soldier 
of  ^ius,  after  executing  the  most  important  embassies,  was 
raised  to  the  station  of  Praetorian  praefect  of  Gaul.  Blither 
the  merit  of  Avitus  exdted  envy,  or  his  moderation  was  desi- 
rous of  repose,  since  he  calmly  retired  to  an  estate,  which  he 
possessed  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Clermont  A  copious  stream, 
issuing  from  the  mountain,  and  filling  headlong  in  many  a 
loud  and  foaaiing  cascade,  disdiarged  its  waters  into  &  lake 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  villa  was  pleasantly  seated 
on  the  margin  df  the  lalce.  The  baths,  the  porticos,  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  apartments,  were  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
luxury  and  use ;  and  the  adjacent  country  afforded  the  vari- 
ous prospects  of  woods,  pastures,  and  meodows.^'  In  this 
retreat,  where  Avitus  amused  his  leisure  with  books,  rural 
sports,  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and  the  society  of  his 
friends,^^  he  received  the  Imperial  diploma,  which  constituted 
him  master-general  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  Gaul.  He 
assumed  the  military  command;  the  Barbanans  suspended 
thei^.  fury ;  and  whatever  means  he  might  employ,  whatever 
concessions  he  might  be  forced  to  make,  the  people  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  actual  tranquillity.  But  the  fate  of  Gaul 
depended  on  the  Visigoths;  and  the  Roman  general,  less 
attentive  to  his  dignity  than  to  the  public  interest,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  visit  Thoulouse  in  the  character  of  an  ambassador. 
He  was  received  with  courteous  hospitality  by  Theodoric,  the 
king  of  the  Goths;  but  while  Avitus  laid  the  foundations  of  a 


"  After  the  example  of  the  youDger  Pliny,  Sidonius  (1.  il  &  2)  has 
labored  the  florid,  prolix,  and  obscure  descriptioii  of  bis  viUa»  which 
bore  the  name,  {Amtae^m,)  and  had  been  the  property  of  AvitiuL 
Hie  precise  situation  is  not  ascertained.  Oonsiilt,  however,  the  note» 
of  Savaron  and  Sirmond. 

'^  Sidonius  (L  il  epist.  9)  has  described  the  ecmntry  life  of  tbe  Gal 
lie  nobles,  in  a  visit  which  he  made  to  his  friends,  whose  estates  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nismes.  The  morning  hours  were  spent  in  the 
sphcBriiteriwDi,  or  tennis-court ;  or  in  the  library,  which  was  furnished 
with  Latin  authors,  prolane  and  religious ;  the  former  for  the  men, 
the  latter  for  the  ladies.  The  table  was  twice  served,  at  dinner  and 
■upper,  with  hot  meat  (boiled  and  ro^t)  a&d  wine.  During  the  »• 
termec^ate  time,  the  conipany  slept,  toQk  the  air  on  horaebaok,  Mdl 

"^  the  warm  bath. 
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BoHd  alliaiibe  with  that  powerful  natioti,  he  was  astonished  by 
the  inteUigence,  that  the  emperor-  Maximus  was  slain,  and 
that  Rome  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Vandals.  A  vacant 
throne,  which  he  might  ascend  without  guilt  or  danger,  tempt^ 
ed  his  ambition ;  **  and  the  Visigoths  were  easily  persuaded 
to  support  his  claim  by  their  irresistible  suffrage.  They  loved 
the  person  of  Avitus ;  they  respected  his  virtues ;  and  they 
were  not  insensible  of  the  advantage,  as  well  as  honor,  of  giv- 
ing an  emperor  to  the  West.  The  season  was  now  approach- 
ing,  in  wmch  the  annual  assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  was 
held  at  Ajrles ;  their  deliberations  might  perhaps  be  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  Theodoric  and  his  martial  brothers ;  but 
their  choice  would  naturally  incline  to  the  most  illustrious  of 
their  countrymen.  Avitus,  after  a  decent  resistance,  accepted 
the  Imperial  diadem  from  the  representatives  of  Gaul ;  and 
his  election  was  ratified  by  the  acclamations  of  the  Barbarians 
and  provincials.  The  formal  consent  of  Mardan^  emperor 
of  the  East,  was  sdicited  and  obtained ;  but  the  senate, 
Rome,  and  Italy,  though  humbled  by  their  recent  calamities, 
submitted  with  a  secret  murmur  to  the  presumption  of  the 
Qallic  usurper. 

Theodoric,  to  whom  Avitus  was  indebted  for  the  purple, 
bad  acquired  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his  elder 
brother  Torismond;  and  he  justified  this  atrocious  deed  by 
the  design  which  his  predecessor  had  formed  of  violating  his 
Chance  with  the  empire.*'  Such  a  crime  might  not  be 
4ncompatible  with  the  virtues  of  a  Barbarian ;  but  the  man- 
Qers  of  Theodoric  were  gentle  and  humane;  and  posterity 
may  contemplate  without  terror  the  original  picture  of  a 
Gothic  king,  whom  Sidonius  had  intimately  observed,  in  the 
hours  of  peace  and  of  social  intercourse.  In  an  epistle,  dated 
ttam  tbd  court  of  Thoulouse,  the  orator  satisfies  the  curiosity 
of  one  of  his  friends,  in  the  following  description : "   "  By 

'*  Seventy  lines  of  panegyric  (505 — 575)  which  describe  the  impor- 
lunity  of  Theodoric  and  ^f  Gaut  struggling  to  overcome  the  modest 
reluctance  of  Avitus,  are  blown  away  by  three  words  of  an  honest 
historian.  Romanum  ambisset  Impenum,  (Greg.  Turon.  1.  il.  c  11,  In 
<om.  iL  p.  168.) 

'*  Isidore,  archbishop  of  Seville,  who  was  himself  of  the  blood 
royal  of  the  Goths,  acknowledges,  and  almost  justifies,  (Hist.  6oth. 
p.  718,)  the  crime  which  their  slave  Jomandes  had  basely  dissembled, 
Jb  48,  p.  67?.) 

*^  This  elaborate  description  (1.  i  ep.  ii.  p.  2 — 7)  was  dictated  bf 
political  motive.    It  was  designed  for  the  public  eye,  and  hsd 
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the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  Theodoric  would  comnoiand 
the  respect  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  his  merit;  and 
although  he  is  bom  a  prince,  his  merit  would  dignify  a  pri- 
vate station.  He  is  of  a  middle  stature,  his  body  appears 
rather  plump  than  &t,  and  in  his  wellrproportioned  limbs 
agility  is  united  with  muscular  strength."  If  you  examine 
ms  countenance,  you  will  distinguish  a  high  forehead,  large 
^^^^Si^SY-  6y6l>f0W8,  an  aquiline  nose,  thin  lips,  a  regular  set 
of  white  teeth,  and  a  fair  complexion,  that  blushes  more  fre- 
quently from  modesty  than  from  anger.  The  ordinary  dbtri- 
bution  of  his  time,  as  far  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  pubfic  view, 
may  be  concisely  represented.  Before  daybreak,  he  repairs, 
with  a  small  train,  to  his  domestic  chapel,  where  the  service 
is  performed  by  the  Arian  clergy ;  but  those  who  presume  to 
interpret  his  secret  sentiments,  consider  this  assiduous  devo- 
tion as  the  effect  of  habit  and  policy.  The  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing is  employed  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  His 
chair  is  surrounded  by  some  military  officers  of  decent  aspect 
and  behavior :  the  noisy  crowd  of  his  Barbarian  guards  occu- 
pies the  hall  of  audience ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  stand 
within  the  veils  or  curtains  that  conceal  the  council-diamber 
from  vulgar  eyes.  The  ambassadors  of  the  nations  are  suc- 
cessively introduced :  Theodoric  listens  with  attention,  answers 
them  >  with  discreet  brevity,  and  either  announces  or  delays, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  business,  his  final  resolution. 
About  eight  (the  second  hour)  he  rises  from  his  throne,  and 
visits  either  his  treasury  or  his  stables.  If  he  chooses  to  hunt, 
or  at  least  to  exercise  himself  on  horseback,  his  bow  is  carried 
by  a  favorite  youth ;  but  when  the  game  is  marked,  he  bends 
it  with  his  own  hand,  and  seldom  misses  the  object  of  his 
aim :  as  a  king,  he  disdains  to  bear  arms  in  such  ignoble  war- 
fi»re ;  but  as  a  soldier,  he  would  blush  to  accept  any  military 
service  which  he  could  perform  himself.  On  common  days, 
his  dinner  is  not  different  from  the  repast  of  a  private  citizen  ; 
but  every  Saturday,   many  honorable  guests  are  invited  to 

boen  shown  by  the  friends  of  Sidonios,  before  it  was  inserted  in  the 
collection  of  lus  epistles.  The  first  book  was  published  separately. 
See  TillemoBt,  M^moires  Eccles.  torn,  zvi  p.  264. 

^'  I  have  suppressed,  in  this  portrait  oi  Theodoric^  several  minnta 
drcumstances,  and  technical  phrases,  which  could  be  tolerable,  or  ia- 
deed  intelligible,  to  those  only  who,  like  the  contemporaries  of  Sido- 
■iiWf'had  frequented  the  nuurkets  where  naked  davea  were  exposed  i* 
nle,'  (Dubos,  Hist.  Critique,  torn.  I  p.  404.^ 


y 
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Uie  royal  table,  which,  oa  these  occdaioi»,  is  served  with  the 
^ganoe  of  Greece,  the  plenty  of  Gbul,  and  tiie  order  and 
diligence  of  Italy.**  The  gold  or  silyer  plate  is  less  remark* 
able  for  ite  weight  than  for  the  brightness  and  curious  work- 
manship :  the  taste  is  gratified  without  the  help  of  foreign 
and  costly  luxury ;  the  size'  and  number  of  the  cups  of  wine 
are  regulated  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  laws  of  temperance ; 
and  the  respectful  silence  that  {^evaik,  is  interrupted  only  by 
graye  and  instructiye  conyersation.  Alter  dinner,  Theodoric 
sometimes  indulges  himself  in  a  short  slumber ;  and  as  soon^ 
as  he  wakes,  he  calls  for  the  dice  and  tables,  encourages  his 
friends  to  forget  the  royal  majesty,  and  is  delighted  when 
they  freely  express  the  passions  which  are  excited  by  the 
inodents  of  play.  At  this  game,  which  he  loves  as  the 
imi^  of  war,  he  alternately  displays  his  eagerness,  his  skill, 
his  patience,  and  his  cheerful  temper.  If  he  loses,  he  laughs ; 
he  IS  modest  and  silent  if  he  wins.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
seeming  indifference,  his  courtiers  choose  to  sohcit  any  fayor 
in  the  moments  of  victory ;  and  I  mysell^  in  mjr  applications 
to  the  king,  have  derived  some  benefit  from  my  losses.** 
About  the  ninth  hour  (three  o'clock)  the  tide  of  business  again 
returns^  and  flows  incessantly  till  after  sunset,  when  the  signal 
of  the  royal  supper  dismisses  the  weary  crowd  of  suppliants 
and  pleaders.  At  the  supper,  a  more  fanriliar  repast,  bufiEbons 
and  pantomimes  are  sometimes  introduced,  to  divert,  not  to 
o&nd,  the  company,  by  their  ridiculous  wit :  but  female 
singers,  and  the  soft,  effeminate  modes  of  music,  are  severely 
banished,  and  such  martial  tunes  as  animate  the  soul  to  deeds 
of  valor  are  alone  grateful  to  the  ear  of  Theodoric.  He 
retires  from  table ;  and  the  nociumal  guards  are  immediately 
posted .  at  the  entrance  of  the  treasury,  the  palace,  and  the 
private  apartments." 

When  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  encouraged  Avitus  to  as- 
sume the  purple,  he  ofifered  his  person  and  his  forces,  as  a 
£uthful  soldier  of  the  republic*^     Th6  exploits  of  Theodoric 

'*  Yideas  ibi  elegantiam  Grsecam,  abundantiam  GaUicanam ;  celer- 
itatem  Italam;  publicam  pompam,  privatam  diligentiam,  regiam 
discaplioaiiL 

'®  Tunc  eiiam  ego  aliqiiid  obseeraturns  Celidter  yincor,  et  mihi  tab- 
ilia  p^rit  ut  causa  salvetur.  Sidonius  of  Auvergne  was  not  a  subject 
<tflveodoric;  but  he  might  be  compeUed  to  solicit  either  justice  or 
lil.iv  «t  tiie  court  of  Thmilouae. 

•  *^  Theodoric  himself  had  given  a  selemii  and  voluntary  promin  el 
iiddliiy,  which  was  understood  both  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 
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■oon  convinoed  the  world  that  he  had  not  degenerated  from 
the  wailike  virtues  of  his  ancestors.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Goths  in  Aquitain,  and  the  passage  of  the  Vandals  into 
Africa,  the  Saevi,  who  had  ^ned  their  kingdom  in  Gallicia. 
aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  threatened  to  extinguish 
the  feeble  remains  of  the  Roman  dominion..  The  provincials 
of  Oarthagena  and  Tarragona,  afflicted  by  a  hostile  invasion, 
represented  thmr  injuries  and  their  apprehensions.  Count 
Fronto  was  despatched,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Avitos, 
with  advantageous  ofiers  of  peace  and  alliance ;  and  Tbeodoric 
interposed  his  weighty  mediation,  to  declare,  that,  unless  his 
hiother-in-law,  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  immediately  retired,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  of  Romel 
^  Tell  him,"  replied  the  haughty  Rechiarius,  ^  that  I  despise 
his  friendship  and  his  arms ;  but  that  I  shall  soon  try  whether 
he  will  dare  to  expect  my  arrival  under  the  walls  of  Thou* 
louse."  Such  a  challenge  urged  Theodoric  to  prevent  the 
bold  designs  of  his  enemy ;  he  passed  the  Pyrenees  at  the 
head  of  the  Visigoths :  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  served 
under  his  standard;  and  though  he  profefised  himself  the 
dutiful  servant  of  Avitus,  he  privately  stipulated,  for  himself 
and  his  successors,  the  absolute  possession  of  his  Spanish 
conquests.  The  two  armies,  or  rather  the  two  nations,  en- 
countered  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Urbicus,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Astorga ;  and  the  dedsive  victory  of  the 
Goths  appeared  for  a  while  to  have  extirpated  the  name  and 
kingdom  of  the  Suevi.  From  the  field  of  battle  Theodcnic 
advanced  .  to  Braga,  their  metropolis,  which  still  retained  the 
splendid  vestiges  of  its  ancient  commerce  and  dignity .**  His 
entrance  was  not  polluted  with  blood ;  and  th'e  Goths  respected 
the  chastity  of  their  female  captives,  more  especially  of  the 
consecrated  virgins :  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and 
people  were  made  slaves,  and  even  the  churches  and  altars 
were  confounded  in  the  universal  pillage.  The  unfortunate 
king  of  this  Sne\i  had  escaped  to  one  of  the  ports  of  the 


Romas  entn,  te  daee,  AmicuSf 


Pridcipe  te,  Milk«. 

Sidon.  Paoegyr.  Avit.  511. 

i'    *'  Quieque  oat  pelagi  jaetat  se  Bracara  dives. 

Aoeon.  de  Claris  Urbibua,  p.  2i6. 
From  the  design  of  the  king  t>f  the  Snevi^it  is  evident  thai  the  navi- 
gation from  the  ports  of  Gallicia  to  the  Afeditenranaaa  was  known  and 
practuecL    The  ships  of  £raeara»  or  .Brago,  caatioosly  ateered  ak^g 
die  coast;  without  dEarinfp  to  lose  themselves  in  the  Atlanta 
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ocean ;  bat  the  obstioacy  of  the  winds  opposed  his  flighi :  be 
was  delivered  to  his  implacable  rival;  and  Bechiarius,  who 
neither  desired  nor  expected  mercj,  received,  with  manly  con- 
stancy, the  death  which  he  would  probably  have  inflicted. 
After  this  bloody  sacrifice  to  policy  or  resentment,  Theodorie 
carried  nis  victorious  arms  as  far  as  Merida,  the  principal 
town  of  Lusitania,  without  meeting  any  resistance^  except 
from  the  miraeulous  powers  of  St  Ealalia ;  but  he  was  stopped 
in  the  full  career  of  success,  and  recalled  from  Spain  before 
he  could  provide  for  the  security  of  his  conquests.  In  his  re* 
treat  towards  the  Pjrrenees,.  he  revenged  his  disappointment 
on  the  country  through  which  he  passed ;  and,  in  the  sack  of 
Pollentia  and  Astorga,  he  showed  himself  a  fruthless  ally,  as 
well  as  a  cruel  enemy.  Whilst  the  king  of  the  Visigoths  fought 
and  vanquished  in  the  name  of  Avitus,  the  re^n  of  Avitus  had 
expired  ;  and  both  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  Theodorie 
were  deeply  wounded  by  the  disgrace  of  a  friend,  whom  he 
had  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  "V^teni  empire.** 

The  pressing  solicitations  of  the  senate  and  people  per 
suaded  the  emperor  Avitus  to  fix  his  residence  at  Rome,  and 
to  accept  the  consulship  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  the  first 
day  of  January,  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  celebrated 
his  praises  in  a  panegyric  of  six  hundred  verses ;  but  this  com- 
position, though  it  was  rewarded  with  a  brass  statue,*^  seems 
to  contain  a  very  moderate  proportion,  either  of  genius  or  of 
truth.  The  poet,  if  we  may  degrade  that  sacred  name,  ex- 
aggerates the  merit  of  a  sovereign  and  a  fether;  and  his 
prophecy  of  a  long  and  glorious  reign  was  soon  contradicted 
by  the  event.  Avitus,  at  a  time  when  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  reduced  to  a  preeminence  of  tqil  and  danger,  indulged 
himself  in  the  pleasures  of  Italian  luxury  :  age  had  not  extin- 
guished his  amorous  inclinations ;  and  he  is  accused  of  insult- 
ing, with  indiscreet  and  ungenerous  raillery,  the  husbands 
whose  wives  he  had  seduced  or  violated.'*    But  the  Romans 


'*  This  Stieric  war  is  the  most  authentic  part  o£  tlie  Ohronide  ol 
Idatius,  -who,  as  hishop  of  Irta  Flavi%  was  himself  a  spectator  and  a 
sufferer,  ^oniandes  (&  44,  p.  675,  676,  677)  has  expatiated,  with 
pleasure,  on  the  Gothic  victory. 

^*  In  one  of  the  porticos  or  galleries  belonging  to  Tr^an's  library, 
Among  the  stataes  of  fiouous  writers  and  orators.  Sidon.  ApoU.  1.  iz* 
•pist  16,  p.  284..  OamL  viJi  pL  860. 

'*  Lttfuriose  agera  yolens  a^ienatoribas  projectas  est,  is  the  coodm 
•sprassioQ  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (1.  ii.  c  xi  in  torn,  il  p.  168.)     An 
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were  not  ineHned  eitlwr  to  oxome  bis  fralts  or  to  ackoowled^ 
hk  virtues.  The  several  parts  of  the  empire  became  every 
day  more  alienated  from  each  other ;  and  the  stranger  of  Gaul 
was  the  object  of  popular  hatred  and  contempt  The  senate 
asserted  their  legitimate  claim  in  the  election  of  an  emperor ; 
and  their  authority,  which  had  been  orag^nally  derived  from 
the  old  constitution,  was  again  fortified  by  the. actual  weak- 
ness of  a  declinii^  monarchy.  Yet  even  sudai  a  monarchy 
might  have  re«^^  the  votes  of  an  unarmed  senate,  if  their 
discontent  had  not  been  supported^  or  perhaps  inflamed,  bj 
the  Count  Ricimer,  one  of  the  principal  commandeis  of  the 
Barbarian  troops,  who  lormed  the  military  defence  of  Italy. 
The  daughter  of  Wallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  mother 
of  Ricimer ;  but  he  was  descended,  on  the  father's  side,  from 
the  nation  of  the  Suevi;'*  hib  pride  or  patridfciam  might  be 
exasperated  by  the .  misfiirttines  of  his  countryitien ;  and  he 
obeyed,  with  reluctance,  an  emperor  in  whose  elevation  he 
had  not  been  oonsudted.  Bis  faithful  and  impcvtant  services 
against  the  common  enemy  rendered  him  still  more  formi- 
dable ;'^  and,  after  destroying  on  the  coast  c^  Corsica  a  fleet 
of  Vandals,  which  consisted  of  sixty  galleys,  Ricimer  returned 
in  trium{^  with  the  appellation  of  the  Deliverer  of  Italy.  He 
dioee  that  moment  to  signify  to  Avitus,  that  his  reign  was  at 
an  end;  and  the  feeble  emperor,  at  a  distance  from  his  Gothic 
allies,  was  compelled,  after  a  short  and  unavailing  struggle, 
to  abdicate  the  purple.  By  the  clemency,  however,  or  the 
contempt,  of  Ricimer,''  he  was  permitted  to  descend  from  the 
throne  to  the  more  deurable  station  of  bishop  of  Placentia : 
but  the  resentment  of  the  senate  was  still  unsatisfied;  and 
their  inflexible  severity  pronounced  the  sentence  of  his  death 
He  fled  towards  the  Alps,  with  the  humble  hope,  not  of  arm- 
old  OiuroDide  (in  torn,  ii  p.  649)  mentioos  an  indeoent  jest  of  Aritui^ 
whidi  seems  more  apphcsble  to  Roma  than  to  Treves. 

*'  Sidonius  (Panegyr.  Anthem.  802,  Ac)  praises  the  royal  birth  of 
Ricimer,  the  lawful  heir,  as  he  chooses  to  msinuate,  both  of  the  Gothic 
and  Suevie  kingdoms.  ■ 

^  See  the  Cbroniele  of  Idatius.  Joraatides  (c.  zliy.  p.  6'76)  styles 
faiia,  with  some  truth,  virum  egreffium,  et  pene  tune  in  Italic  ad  es- 
erdtom  singularem.  ^ 

•  **  Parcens  innoeentia  Avtti,  is  ih^ompasatonate,  bat  ooDtemptaooB^ 
langoage  of  Victor  TumumflDsis,  (in  Onron.  apnd  Scaliger  £iiBehk) 
In  another  phu»,  he  calls  him,  vir  totina  simphntatis..  T&b  oomnMB- 
dstaoQ  is  more  hna^ble,  bat  it  is  mnra  aalid  sad  sinesre^  than  Ifat 
of  Sidonius 
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ing  the  Visigotbs  in  hb  cause,  but  of  secaricg  I13  peison  and 
treasures  in  the  sanctuary  of  Julian,  one  of  the  tutelar  saints 
of  Auvei^e.**  Disease,  or  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
arretted  lum  on  the  road;  yet  his  remains  wer^ decently 
transported  to  Brivas,  or  Biioude,  in  his  native  province,  and 
he  reposed  at  the  feet  <^  his  holy  patron.'^  Avitns  left  only 
one  daughter,  the  mi&  of  Sidoniua  ApoUinaris,  who  inherited 
the  patrimony  of  his  fiither-in-law ;  lamenting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  disappointment  of  hk  pnUic  and  private  expecta- 
ti<»>s.  His  resentment  prompted  him  to  join,  or  at  least  to 
countenance,  the  measures  <^  a  rebellious  fiictioa  in  Qanl ;  and 
the  poet  had  contracted  some  guilt,  which  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  expiate,  by  a  new  tribute  of  flattery  to  the  succeeding 
emperor.** 

The  successor  of  Avitus  presents  the  welcome  discovery 
of  a  great  and  heroic  character,  such  as  sometimes  arise,  in  a 
degenerate  age,  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  hunuoi  species. 
The  emperor  Majorian  has  deserved  the  praises  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  of  posterity;  and  these  praises  may  be 
strongly  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  judicious  and  disinter- 
ested historian ;  ^  That  he  was  gentle  to  his  subjeds ;  that  he 
was  terrible  to  his  enemies;  and  that  he  excelled,  in  every 
virtue,  cUl  his  predecessors  who  had  reigned  over  the  Bo- 
mans."  **    Such  a  testimony  may  justify  at  least  the  panegyric 


**  He  suffered,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
(TiUemoDt,  M^m.  Eedes.  torn.  t.  p.  279,  696.)  Gregory  of  Toars,  his 
peenliiir  Yotaiy,  has  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  Julian  the  Martyr  an 
entire  book,  (de  Glorii  Hartynun,  L  ii.  in  Max.  Bibliot  Patrum,  torn, 
zi.  p.  861 — 871,)  in  which  he  relat^  about  fiHy  foolish  miracles  per- 
formed hy  his  relics. 

'*  Gr^^ry  of  Tours  (L  iL  a  xL  p.  168)  is  concise,  but  corre<^  in  the 
reign  of  his  countrymaa  The  words  of  Idatius,  "cadet  imperio,  caret 
et  viti,"  se^n  to  miply,  that  the  death  of  Avitus  waa  violent;  bat  it 
must  have  been  secret,  since  Evagrius  (I  ii.  a  7)  could  suppose,  that 
he  died  of  the  plague. 

"^  After  a  modest  appeal  to  the  examples  of  his  brethren,  Yiigil  and 
Horace,  Sidonios  honestly  confesses  the  debt,  and  promises  payment 

810  mUu  diveno  aaper  aab  Mute  cadeatt 

Jtusi^  placido  Victor  at  easem  anima 
Senriat  ergo  tibt  serrati  Ungna  poetse, 

Atqne  mese  vitss  lau  ina  sit  {hvUhiii. 

Sidon.  ApoU.  Gum.  ir.  p.  SOB 

See  Dubos,  Hist  Critique,  tc»n.  i  p.  448^  Ac 
"  Ihe  woniU  of  Procopins  deaenre  to  he  transcribed ;  tirof  yAp  h 

•i^  {  and  afterwards,  d^hp  ri  idi  tis  nis  imx^f  Mhfios  >fy«r^«  f^»fk 
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of  Sidoains ;  snd  we  mar  aoq[iiie9oe  in  the  asBiiratioe,  iha^ 
aldioiigli  theobieqiiHaB  orator  would  hare  flatteied,  with  equal 
sed,  the  most  worthleai  of  prinoea,  the  eztiaordiiiaiy  meiit  of 
his  object  confined  him,  on  this  oecarion,  within  the  bounds 
of  troth.**  Mi^ofian  derived  his  name  from  his  matenial 
gnmd&ther,  who,  in  the  leign  of  the  great  TlieodoBiaa^  had 
eommaiided  the  troops  of  the  IDyrian  frontier.  He  gave  his 
daoghter  it  marriage  to  the  fiUher  of  Majorian,  a  respectable 
ofliMr,  who  adminirtered  the  revenues  of  Gnxl  witii  sldJl  and 
integrity ;  and  genetoosly  preferred  the  friendship  of  ^tius 
to  the  tempting  offer  of  an  insidioos  coort  His  son,  the  iiitnre 
emperor,  who  was  educated  in  the  profession  of  arms,  dis- 
played, from  his  eariy  yonth,  intrepid  courage,  premature  wis- 
dom, and  unbounded  liberali^  in  a  scanty  fortune.  He  followed 
the  standard  of  JStius,  contributed  to  his  success,  shared,  and 
sometimes  eclipsed,  his  glory,  and  at  last  excited  the  jealousy 
<if  the  patrician,  or  rather  €i  his  wife,  who  forced  him  to  retire 
from  toe  service.**  Majorian,  after  the  death  of  ./£dns,  was 
recalled  and  promoted ;  and  his  intimate  connection  with  Count 
Ridmer  was  the  immediate  step  by  which  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  the  Western  empire.  During  the  vacancy  that  suc- 
ceeded the  abdication  of  Avitus,  the  amlntious  Barbarian, 
whose  birth  excluded  him  from  the  Imperial  dignify,  governed 
Italy  with  the  title  of  Patrician ;  resigned  to  his  friend  the 
conspicuous  station  of  master-general  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  some  months,  consented  to 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Romans,  whose  favor  Majorian  had 
solidted  by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Alemanni.**    He  was 

12  rft  If  ro^s  iro\tft(ovs,  (de  BeU.  Vandal  L  L  c.  7,  p  194;)  a  concise  bat 
somprel  ensive  definition  of  royal  virtue. 

**  The  Panegyric  was  pronounced  at  Lyons  before  the  end  of  the 
year  468,  while  the  emperor  was  still  consul  It  has  more  art  than 
genius,  and  more  labor  tnan  art  The  ornaments  are  falee  and  trivial; 
the  expression  is  feeble  and  prolix ;  and  Sidonius  wants  the  skill  to 
exhibit  the  principal  figure  in  a  strong  and  distinct  light  The  private 
life  of  Majorian  occupies  about  two  hundred  lines,  1^ — 305.  ' 

**  She  pressed  his  immediate  death,  and  was  scarcely  satisfied  with  | 

his  disgrace.    It  should  seem  that  u£tius,  like  Belisarius  and  Marl- 
borough, was  governed  by  his  wife;  whose  fervent  piety,  though  it 
might  work  mvacles,  (Gregor.  Turon«  L  il  c  7,  p.  162,)  was  not  incom- 
'  patible  with  base  and  sanguinary  counsels. 

'*  The  Alomanni  had  passed  the  Rhffitian  Alps,  and  were  defeated 
in  the  Oampi  Oaninij  '>r  v  aUey  oi  BeUinnme,  through  which  the  Tesin 
flows,  in  its  descent  from  Mount  Adula  to  the  Ln^  Maggiore,  (Gin- 
vcr.  Italia  Antiq.  tom.  i.  p.  100, 101.)    This  boasted  victoiy  over    *  " 
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faiyested  with  the  purple  at  Ravenna :  and  the  epbtle  whicfa 
he  addressed  to  the  senate,  will  hest  describe  his  sitnataoa  and 
his  sentiments.  ^  Your  election,  Conscript  Fathers !  and  the 
ordinance  of  the  most  vi^iant  army,  have  made  me  your 
emperor."  May  the  propitious  Deity  direct  and  prosper  the 
counsels  and  events  of  my  administration,  to  your  advantage 
and  to  the  public  welfare  I  For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  aspire, 
I  have  submitted  to  rei^ ;  nor  should  I  have  discharged  the 
obligations  of  a  citizen  if  I  had  refused,  with  base  and  selfish 
ingratitude,  to  support  the  weight  of  those  labors,  which  were 
imposed  by  the  republic.  Assist,  therefore,  the  prince  whom 
you  have  made ;  partake  the  duties  which  you  have  enjoined ; 
and  may  our  common  endeavors  promote  the  happiness  of 
an  empire,  which  I  have  accepted  from  your  hands.  Be 
assured,  that,  in  our  times,  justice  shall  resume  her  andent 
vigor,  and  that  virtue  shall  become,  not  only  innocent,  but 
meritorious.  Let  none,  except  the  authors  themselves,  be 
apprehensive  of  delations^''  which,  as  a  subject,  I  have  always 
condemned,  and,  as  a  prince,  will  severely  punish.  Our  own 
vigilance,  and  that  of  our  father,  the  patrician  Ricimer,  shaH 
regulate  all  military  af£urs,  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
Roman  world,  which  we  have  saved  from  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.**  You  now  understand  the  maxims  of  my  govern 
ment;  you  may  confide  in  the  faithful  love  and  sincere 
assurances  of  a  prince  who  has  formerly  been  the  companion 
of  your  life  and  dangers ;  who  still  glories  in  the  name  of 

hundred  Barbarians  (Paoegyr.  Majoriaa.  Z^Zy  dec.)  betrays  the  extreme 
wes^ess  of  Italy. 

**  Imperatorem  me  factum,  P.  0.  electionis  vestrae  arbitrio,  et  fortis- 
gimi  exercitds  ordinatione  agnoscite,  (Kovell.  Majorian.  tit  ill  p.  84,  ad 
Galcem.  Cod.  Theodos.)  Sidomus  prodaims  the  imanimoua  voice  of  the 
empire ;— 

Postquam  ordine  vobis 

Ordo  omnia  regnum  dederat;  fl^ty  euriOi  miles^ 
Et  eoUega  simul.  386. 

This  language  is  andent  and  oonstitatioDal ;  and  we  may  observe,  that 
the  dergy  were  not  yet  considered  as  a  distinct  order  of  tlie  state. 

"  Either  dilationes,  or  d^lationes  would  afford  a  tolerable  reading ; 
but  there  is  much  more  sense  and  spirit  in  the  latter,  to  which  I  have 
therefore  given  the  preference. 

"  Ab  extemo  hoste  et  a  domestic^  clade  liberavimus :  by  the  latter, 
Majorian  must  understand  the  tyranny  of  Avitus ;  whose  death  he 
consequently  avowed  as  a  meritorious  act  On  this  occasion,  Side- 
moB  is  fearful  and  obscure ;  he  describes  the  twelve  OaBsars^  the  naitioiMi 
of  Africa,  <&c.,  that  he  may  escape  the  dangerous  name  of  Avita% 
fSO»— 869.)  "^ 
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Mstor,  juid  who  is  aiizioi»  that  joa  should  never  repent  of 
the  jmiffaaeat  which  yon  have  {mwonneed  in  his  fivor.^  Ths 
empeior,  who,  amidst  the  rains  of  the  Boman  woiid,  revived 
the  aneient  kngnage  of  hiw  and  hberiy;  which  Trajan  would 
not  have  disdainied,  most  have  derived  those  generous  aenti- 
ments  from  his  own  heart;  since  th^  wen  not  suggested  to 
hii  imitatioa  bj  the  cnstoms  of  his  age^  or  the  example  of  hia 


The  private  and  public  actions  of  Magorian  are  veiy  imper- 
fect] j  known :  but  his  laws,  remarkable  for  an  origmal  cast 
of  thought  and  expression,  futhfully  represent  the  character 
of  a  sovereign  who  loved  his  people,  who  sympaihized  in 
their  distress,  who  had  studied  the  causes  of  the  dedine  of 
the  emjnre,  and  who  was  capable  of  applying  (as  £ur  as  such 
leformation  was  practicaUe)  judicious  and  ^Eectual  remedies 
to  the  public  dnorders.**  His  regulations  concerning  the 
finances  manifestly  tended  to  remove,  or  at  least  to  mitigate, 
the  most  intolerable  grievances.  L  From  the  first  hour  of 
his  reign,  he  was  solicitous  (I  translate  his  own  words)  to 
relieve  the  weary  fortunes  of  the  prorindals,  oppressed  by  the 
accumulated  weight  of  indictions  and  superindictions/'  With 
this  view  he  granted  a  univasal  amnesty,  a  final  and  abso- 
lute disdiarge  of  all  arrears  of  tribute,  of  aH  debts,  which, 
under  any  {H'etence,  the  fiscal  officers  might  demand  from  the 
people.  This  wise  dereliction  of  obsolete,  vexatious,  and 
unprofitable  claims^  improved  and  purified  the  sources  of  the 
public  revenue;  and  the  subject  who  could  now  look  back 
without  despair,  might  labor  with  hope  and  gratitude  for  him- 
self and  for  his  country.  II.  In  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes,  Majorian  re8t(H*ed  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
provincial  magistrates;  and  suppressed  the  extraordinary 
commissions  which  had  been  introduced,  in  the  name  of  the 


^  *'  See  the  whole  edict  or  epistle  of  Majorian  to  the  senate,  (Novell 
tit  iy.  p.  84.)  Tet  the  expression,  reffnwn  no^trumt  bears  some  taint 
of  the  age,  and  does  not  mix  kindly  with  the  word  respubiiettf  which 
he  frequently  repeats. 

*^  See  the  laws  of  Majorian  (they  are  only  nine  in  number,  but  very 
long,  and  various)  at  the  end  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  Novell  1.  iv.  p 
32 — S7.  Godefroy  has  not  given  any  commentary  on  these  additional 
pieces. 

*'  Fessas  provineialium  yari^  atque  mnltiplici  tributorum  ezactioiie 
ftrttmas,  et  extraordiBariis  fi^callum  solutionum  oneribus  attritasi  As 
Novell.  Majorian.  tit  iv.  p.  84. 
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emperor  himself^  or  of  the  Praetorian  praefecte.  The  favorite 
aervantSi  who  obtained  such  irregular  powers,  were  insolent 
in  their  behavior,  and  arbitrary  in  their  demands:  th^ 
affected  to  despise  the  subordinate  tribunals,  and  they  were 
discontented,  if  their  fees  and  profits  did  not  twice  exceed  the 
sum  which  they  condescended  to  pay  into  Xhe  treasury. 
One  instance  of  their  extortion  would  appear  incredible,  were 
it  not  authenticated  by  the  legislator  himself.  They  exacted 
the  whole  payment  in  gold :  but  they  refused  the  current  coin 
of  the  empire,  and  would  accept  only  such  ancient  pieces  as 
were  stamped  with  the  names  of  Faustina  or  the  Antonines. 
The  subject^  who  was  unprovided  with  these  curious  medals, 
had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  compounding  with  their 
rapacious  demands ;  or  if  he  succeeded  in  the  research,  his 
imposition  was  doubled,  according  to  the  weight  and  value  of 
the  money  of  former  times.*"  III.  "The  municipal  cor- 
porations, (says  the  emperor,)  the  lesser  senates,  (so  antiquity 
has  justly  styled  them,)  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  heart 
of  the  cities,  and  the  sinews  of  the  republic.  And  yet  so  low 
are  they  now  reduced,  by  the  injustice  of  magistrates  and  the 
venality  of  collectors,  that  many  of  their  members,  renouncing 
their  dignity  and  their  country,  have  taken  refage  in  distal 
and  obscure  exile."  He  urges,  and  even  compels,  their  return 
to  their  respective  cities ;  but  he  removes  the  grievance  which 
had  forced  them  to  desert  the  exercise  of  their  municipal  func- 
tions. They  are  directed,  under  the  ifothority  of  the  provincial 
magistrates,  to  resume  their  office  of  levying  the  tribute ;  but, 
instead  of  being  made  responsible  for  the  whole  sum  assessed 
on  their  district,  they  are  only  required  to  produce  a  regular 
account  of  the  payments  which  they  have  actually  received, 
and  of  the  defaulters  who  are  still  indebted  to  the  public 
IV.  But  Majorian  was  not  ignorant  that  these  corporate  bodies 
were  too  much  inclined  to  retaliate  the  injustice  and  oppression 
which  they  had  suffered ;  and  he  therefore  revives  the  useful 
office  of  ihe  defenders  of  cities.  He  exhorts  the  people  to 
elect,  in  a  fiill  and  free  assembly,  some  man  of  discretion  and 
integrity,  who  would  dare  to  assert  their  privileges,  to  repre- 

**  The  learned  Oreaves  (vol  i  p.  819,  880,  881)  has  found,  by  a 
diligent  iaqmry,  that  aurei  of  the  Antonines  weighed  one  hundred  and 
eighteen,  and  those  of  the  fifth  centnry  only  sizty-eight,  English 
grains.  Majorian  gives  currency  to  all  gold  coin,  excepting  only  the 
OtUlie  sohiuft  from  its  deficiency,  not  in  the  weighty  bnt  in  the  staft* 
iard. 
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•ent  their  grieTanoes,  to  protect  the  poor  from  the  tjratitij  c( 
the  rich,  and  to  inform  the  emperor  of  the  abuses  that  were 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  authority. 

The  spectator  who  casts  a  mournful  view  over  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome,  is  tempted  to  aoouse  the  memory  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  for  the  mischief  which  they  had  neither  leisure, 
nor  power,  nor  perhaps  inclination,  to  perpetrate.  The  tem- 
pest of  war  might  strike  some  lofty  turrets  to  the  ground ;  but 
the  destruction  which  nndermined  the  foundations  of  those 
massy  &brics  was  prosecuted,  slowly  and  silently,  during  a 
period  of  ten  centuries;  and  the  motives  of  interest,  that 
afterwards  operated  without  shame  or  control,  were  severely 
checked  by  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  emperor  Majorian. 
The  decay  of  the  city  had  gradually  impaired  the  value  of 
the  public  works.  The  drcus  and  theatres  might  still  excite, 
but  they  seldom  gratified,  the  desires  of  the  people :  the  tem- 
ples, which  had  escaped  the  zeal  of  the  Christians,  were  no 
longer  inhabited,  either  by  gods  or  men ;  the  diminished  crowds 
of  the  Romans  were  lost  in  the  immense  space  of  their  baths 
and  porticos;  and  the  stately  Ubraries  and  halls  of  justice 
became  useless  to  an  indolent  generation,  whose  repose  was 
seldom  dist^urbed,  either  by  study  or  business.  The  monu- 
ments of  consular,  or  Imperial,  ffreatoess  were  no  longer 
revered,  as  the  immortal  glory  of  we  capital :  they  were  only 
esteemed  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  materials,  cheaper,  and 
more  convenient  than  the  distant  quarry.  Specious  petitions 
were  continually  addressed  to  the  easy  magistrates  of  Rome, 
which  stated  the  want  of  stones  or  bricks,  for  some  neeessary 
service :  the  fairest  forms  of  architecture  were  rudely  defaced, 
for  the  sake  of  some  paltry,  or  pretended,  repairs ;  and  the 
degenerate  Romans,  who  converted  the  spoil  to  their  own 
emolument,  demolished,  with  sacrilegious  hands,  the  labors 
of  their  ancestors.  Majorian,  who  had  often  sighed  over 
the  desolation  of  the  city,  applied  a  severe  remedy  to  the 
growing  evil."     He  reserved  to  the  prince  and  senate  the  sole 

**  The  "whole  edict  (Novell  Majorian.  tit  vi.  p.  85)  is  curious. 
**  Antiquarum  sedium  dissipatur  spedosa  constructio;  et  ut  aliqmd 
reparetur,  magna  diruuntur.  Hinc  jam  occasio  nasdtur,  ut  etiam  unus- 

quisque  privatum  sdificium  oonstrueos,  per  gratiam  judicum 

rarasumere  de  publicis  lods  neceasaria,  et  transferre  non  dubite''''  Ao. 
With  equal  zeal,  but  with  less  power,  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth  oe» 
tunr,  repeated  the  same  complamte.  (Vie  de  Petrarque,  tomi  L  p.  \i§, 
til)    if  I  prosecute  this  history,  I  shall  not  be  umnindM  of  tibt 
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oognismce  of  the  extreme  cases  which  might  justify  the  de* 
itractidn  of  an  andeut  edifice ;  imposed  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds 
of  gold  (two  thousand  pounds  sterling^  on  every  magistrate 
who  should  presume  to  grant  such  illegal  and  scandalous 
license,  and  Uireatened  to  chastise  the  criminal  obedience  of 
their  subordinate  officers,  by  a  severe  whipping,  and  the  am* 
putatbn  of  both  their  hands.  In  the  last  instance,  the  legishitor 
might  seem  to  foiiget  the  proportion  of  guilt  and  punishment ; 
but  his  seal  arose  from  a  generous  principle,  and  Majorian 
was  anxious  to  protect  the  monuments  of  those  ages,  in  which 
he  would  have  desired  and  deserved  to  live.  The  emperoi 
ooncdved,  that  it  was  his  interest  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  subjects ;  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  guard  the  purity  of 
the  marriage-bed :  but  the  means  which  he  employed  to  ac- 
complish these  salutary  purposes  are  of  an  atnbiguous,  and 
perhaps  exceptionable,  kind.  The  pious  maids,  who  consecrated 
their  virginity  to  Christ,  were  restrained  fix>m  taking  the  veil 
till  they  nad  reached  their  fortieth  year.  Widows  under  that 
age  were  compelled  to  form  a  second  alliance  within  the  term 
of  ^ve  years,  by  the  forfeiture  of  half  their  wealth  to  their 
nearest  relations,  or  to  the  state.  Unequal  marriages  were 
condemned  or  annulled.  The  punishment  of  confiscation  and 
exile  was  deemed  so  inadequate  to  the  guilt  of  adultery,  that, 
if  the  criminal  returned  to  Italy,  he  might,  by  the  express  de 
daration  of  Majorian,  be  slain  with  impunity.^^ 

While  the  emperor  Majorian  assiduously  labored  to  restore 
Uie  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  Romans,  he  encountered  the 
arms  of  G^nseric,  from  his  character  and  situation  their  most 
formidable  enemy.  A  feet  of  Vandals  and  Moors  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Idris,  or  Garigliano ;  but  the  Imperial  troops 
surprised  and  attacked  the  disorderly  Barbarians,  who  were 
encumbered  with  the  spixls  of  Campania ;  they  were  chased 
with  slaughter  to  their  ships,  and  their  leader,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  was  found  in  the  number  of  the  slain.^^  Such 
vigilance  might  announce  the  character  of  the  new  reign; 

dedine  and  ML  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  an  interesting  object  to  which 
my  plan  was  originally  confined. 

**  The  emperor  chides  the  lenity  of  Rogatian,  consular  of  Tuscany 
in  a  style  of  acrimonious  reproof,  which  sounds  almost  like  persona] 
rasentment,  (Novell  tit  ix.  p.  4*7.)  The  law  of  Majorian,  whiofa  pan 
unisd  obstinate  widows,  was  soon  afterwards  repealed  by  his 
fievems,  (Novell  Sever,  tit  i  p^  8^.) 

«*  Sidoa  Panegyr.  Majorian,  885-~440 
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Imt  die  stricfcest  vigiknoe^  and  the  most  muD^oiB  fixoes,  were 
imnfficieiit  to  protect  the  long-exteBded  eoest  of  Italj  fiom 
the  depredatioiis  of  a  naval  war.  Hie  poUic  opinioii  had 
impoeed  a  nobler  and  mote  ardnoas  ta&k  on  the  gennis  of  Ma- 
jonan.  Home  expected  from  him  alone  the  reelitation  of 
Africa;  and  the  desgn,  which  he  formed,  of  attacking  the 
Vandak  in  their  new  settlements)  was  the  result  ci  bold  and 
indknons  policy.  If  the  intrepid  emperor  conld  have  infused 
his  own  spirit  mto  the  yoath  of  Italj ;  if  he  conld  have  revived, 
in  the  fidd  of  Mars,  the  manlj  exercises  in  which  he  had 
always  surpassed  his  equals ;  he  might  have  marched  against 
Genseric  at  the  head  of  a  Boman  army.  8nch  a  reformation 
of  national  manners  might  be  embraced  bj  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  of  those  princes  who  iaboriooslj 
sustain  a  declining  monarchy,  that,  to  obtain  some  immediate 
advantage,  or  to  avert  some  impending  danger,  they  are  forced 
to  countenance,  and  even  to  multiply,  the  most  pernicious 
abuses.  Majorian,  like  the  weakest  of  his  predecessors,  was 
reduced  to  tne  disgraceful  expedient  of  substituting  Barbarian 
auxiliaries  in  the  place  of  his  unwarlike  subjects:  and  his 
superior  abilities  could  only  be  displayed  in  the  vigor  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  a  dangerous  instrument,  so 
apt  to  recoil  on  the  hand  that  used  it.  Besides  the  confed- 
erates, who  were  already  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  empire, 
the  fame  of  his  liberality  and  valor  attracted  the  nations  of  the 
Danube,  the  Borysthenes,  and  perhaps  of  the  Tauais.  Many 
thousands  of  the  bravest  subjects  of  Attila,  the  Gepidse,  the 
Ostrogoths,  the  Rugians,  the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani, 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  liguria;  and  their  formidable' 
strength  was  balanced  by  their  mutual  animosities.**  They 
passed  the  Alps  in  a  severe  winter.  The  emperor  led  the 
way,  on  foot,  and  in  complete  armor ;  sounding,  with  his  long 
fttaf^  the  depth  of  the  ice,  or  snow,  and  encouraging  the 
Scjrtbiaps,  who  complained  of  the  extreme  cold,  by  tibie  cheer- 
ful assr^nce,  that  they  should  be  satisfied  with  the  heat  of 
Africa.  The  citizens  of  Lyons  had  presumed  to  shut  their, 
cates ;  they  soon  implored,  and  experienced,  the  clemency  of 
M£\jorian.    He  vanquished  Theodoric  in  the  field ;  and  admitted 


**  The  review  of  the  army,  and  passage  of  the  Alps,  oontiuii  Hm 
voat  toleraUe  passages  of  the  PaDegyrie,  (4*70 — 552.)  M.  de  Bull 
(Hist  des  Feuples,  <&&,  torn,  viil  p.  49>--55)  is  a  more  satisfactory  < 
■M  itator,  than  either  SavaroQ  or  Sirmoiid. 
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to  hia  friendship  and  alliance  a  king  whom  he  had  found  not 
unworthy  of  his  arms.  The  beneficial,  though  precarious, 
reunion  of  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  was  the  effect 
of  persuasion,  as  well  as  of  force ;  *^  and  the  independent  Ba- 
gaudsB,  who  had  escaped,  or  resisted,  the  oppression,  of  former 
reignsi  were  disposed  to  confide  in  the  virtues  of  Majorian. 
His  camp  was  filled  with  Barbarian  allies;  his  throne  was 
supported  by  the  zeal  of  an  affectionate  people ;  but  the 
emperor  had  foreseen,  that  it  was  impossible,  without  a  mar- 
itime power,  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Africa.  In  the  first 
Punic  war,  Uie  repubhc  had  exerted  such  incredible  diligence, 
that,  within  sixty  days  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe  had 
been  given  in  the  forest,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
galleys  proudly  rode  at  anchor  in  the  sea.**  Under  drcum- 
stances  much  less  favorable,  Majorian  equalled  the  spirit  and 
perseverance  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  woods  of  the 
Apennine  were  felled ;  the  arsenals  and  manufactures  of  Ra- 
venna and  Misenum  were  restored ;  Italy  and  Gaul  vied  with 
each  other  in  hberal  contributions  to  the  public  service ;  and 
the  Imperial  navy  of  three  hundred  large  galleys,  with  an 
adequate  proportion  of  transports  and  smaller  vessels,  was 
collected  in  the  secure  and  capacious  harbor  of  Carthagena  in 
Spain.**  The  intrepid  countenance  of  Majorian  animated  his 
troops  with  a  confidence  of  victory ;  and,  if  we  might  credit 
the  historian  Procopius,  his  courage  sometimes  hurried  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  Anxious  to  explore,  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  state  of  the  Vandals,  he  ventured,  after  dis- 
guising the  color  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage,  in  the  character 

*"*  Ta  (tlv  SfrXois  rdi  6i  XSyotSj  is  the  jiist  and  forcible  distinction  of  Pris- 
coa,  (Ezoerpi  Legat  p.  42,)  in  a  short  fragment,  which  throws  much 
light  on  the  history  of  Majoriaa  Jomandes  has  suppressed  the  defeat 
and  alliance  of  the  Yisiffoths,  which  were  solemnly  proclaimed  io 
Gallicia ;  and  are  marked  m  the  Ohronide  of  Idatius. 

**  Floras,  L  ii  c.  2.  He  amuses  himself  with  the  poetical  fancy,  that 
the  trees  had  been  transformed  into  ships ;  and  indeed  the  whole  tran- 
saction, as  it  is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Polybius,  deviates  too  much 
from  the  probable  oomrse  4)i  human  events. 

**  Interea  duplici  texis  dum  littore  classem 

Inferno  superoque  man,  cadit  omnis  in  lequor 
Sylva  tibi,  &o. 

Sidoa  Panegyr.  Majorian,  441-— 461. 

The  number  of  ships,  which  Priscus  fixed  at  SCO,  is  magnified,  by  an 
indefinite  comparison  with  the  fleets  of  Agamemnon,  Xerxes,  and  Axt 
fustus. 

VOL.  III. — X 
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of  bis  own  ambanador :  and  Cieitferie  was  aftawaida  mortifiBd 
bf  the  discoveiy,  that  he  had  enteitaiiied  and  disnned  the 
emperor  of  the  Romann,  Such  an  anecdote  maj  be  rejected 
as  an  improbable  fiction ;  bat  it  is  a  fiction  wfaidi  wonld  not 
have  been  imagined,  unless  in  the  life  of  a  hero.** 

Without  the  help  of  a  personal  interview,  Cienseric  was 
snflkientlj  acquainted  with  the  gi^ns  and  designs  of  his 
adversaiy.  He  practised  his  costomarj  arts  of  frand  and 
delay,  but  he  practised  them  without  success.  Ss  apphca- 
tions  for  peace  became  each  hour  more  submissire,  and  per- 
haps more  sincere;  but  the  inflexible  Majorian  had  adopted 
the  ancient  maxim,  that  Rome  could  not  be  safe,  as  long  as 
Carthage  existed  in  a  hostile  state.  The  king  <^  the  Vandals 
distrusted  the  valor  of  his  native  subjects,  who  were  enervated 
by  the  luxuiy  of  the  South ;  *^  he  suspected  the  fidelity  of 
the  vanquished  people,  who  abhorred  him  as  an  Arian  tyrant; 
and  the  desperate  measure,  which  he  executed,  of  redudng 
Mauritania  into  a  desert^**  could  not  defeat  the  operations  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  who  was  at  liberty  to  land  his  troops  on 
any  part  of  the  African  coast  But  Oenseric  was  saved  from 
impending  and  inevitable  ruin  by  the  treachery  of  some  pow- 
erful subjects,  envious,  or  apprehensive,  of  their  master's 
success.  Guided  by  their  secret  intelligence,  he  surprised 
the  unguarded  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Carthagena :  many  of  the 
ships  were  sunk,  or  taken,  or  burnt ;  and  Uie  preparations  of 
three  years  were  destroyed  in  a  single  day."     After  this 

"  Procopias  de  BelL  YandaL  L  L  c.  8,  p.  194.    When  Genseric  con- 
ducted his  unknown  guest  into  the  arsenal  of  Carthage,  the  arms 
clashed  of  their  own  accord    Majorian  had  tinged  his  yellow  locks 
with  a  black  color. 
*^  Spoliisque  potitus 

Immensis,  robur  IwlCl  jam  perdidit  omne, 
Quo  valuit  dum  pauper  erat 

Panegyr.  Majorian,  830. 

Ha  afterwards  applies  to  Genseric,  unjustly,  as  it  should  seem,  the 
vices  of  his  subjects. 

*'  He  burnt  the  viUages,  and  poiaooed  the  springs,  (Priscos,  p.  42.) 
Dubos  (Hist  Oritique,  torn.  i.  p.  476)  observes,  that  the  magasmes 
which  the  Moors  buried  in  the  earth  might  escape  his  desfuctive 
search.    Two  or  three  hundred  pits  are  sometimes  dug  in  the  same 

glace ;  and  eaok  pit  contains  at  least  four  hundred  bcehels  of  oom. 
haw's  Travels,  p.  189. 

*'  Idatius,  who  was  safe  in  Gallicia  from  the  power  of  Sidmer, 
boldly  and  honestly  declares.  Vandal!  per  proditores  admoniti,  AOk :  hs 
dissembles,  however,  the  name  of  the  traitor. 
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event,  the  behavior  of  the  two  antagonists  showed  them  supe- 
rior to  their  fortune.  The  Vandal,  instead  of  being  elated  by 
this  accidental  victory,  immediately  renewed  his  solicitations 
for  peace.  The  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  capable  of 
forming  great  designs,  and  of  supporting  heavy  disappoint- 
ments, consented  to  a  treaty,  or  rather  to  a  susj^ension  of 
arms ;  in  the  full  assurance  that,  before  he  could  restore  his 
navy,  he  should  be  supplied  with  provocations  to  justify  a 
second  war.  Majorian  returned  to  Italy,  to  prosecute  his 
labors  for  the  public  happiness ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of 
his  own  integrity,  he  might  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  dark 
conspiracy  which  threatened  his  throne  and  his  life.  The 
recent  misfortune  of  Carthagena  sullied  the  glory  which  had 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  almost  every  description 
of  civil  and  military  officers  were  exasperated  against  the 
Befbrmer,  since  they  all  derived  some  advantage  from  the 
abuses  which  he  endeavored  to  suppress ;  and  Uie  patrician 
Ricimer  impelled  the  inconstant  passions  of  the  Barbarians 
against  a  prince  whom  he  esteemed  and  hated.  The  virtues 
of  Majorian  could  not  protect  him  from  the  impetuous  sedition, 
which  broke  out  in  the  camp  near  Tortona,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  He  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  Imperial  purple : 
five  days  afler  his  abdicE^on,  it  was  reported  that  he  died  of 
a  dysentery;**  and  the  humble  tomb,  which  covered  his  re- 
mains, was  consecrated  by  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  sue-, 
oeeding  generations.**  The  private  character  of  Majorian  in- 
spired love  and  respect  Malicious  calumny  and  satire  excited 
his  indignation,  or,  if  he  himself  were  the  object,  his  contempt ; 
but  he  protected  the  freedom  of  wit,  and,  in  the  hours  which 
the  emperor  gave  to  the  familiar  society  of  his  friends,  he 
could  indulge  his  taste  for  pleasantry,  without  degrading  the 
majesty  of  his  rank.** 

**  Prooop.  de  Bell  Vandal  L  I  c  8,  p.  194.  The  testimony  of  Ida- 
tins  IS  fair  and  impartial :  **  Majoriannm  de  Qalliis  Romam  redenntem, 
et  Romano  impeno  vel  nomini  res  neoessarias  ordinantem ;  Richimer 
liyore  perdtns,  et  inmdonMn  eonsilio  MtoB,  frande  interfidt  drcum- 
ventum."  Some  read  Sutvorvim^  and  I  am  unwilling  to  effiice  either  of 
the  words,  as  fhey  express  the  different  accomplices  who  united  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Majorian. 

>*  See  the  Epigrams  of  Ennodius,  No.  cxxzv.  inter  Sirmond.  Opera, 
torn,  i  p.  190S.  It  is  flat  and  obscure ;  but  Ennodius  was  made  bishop 
of  Pam  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Majorian,  and  his  praise  deseryes 
flredit  and  regard. 

**  Sidonius  icives  a  tedious  iocount  (L  I  episi  zL  p.  26 — 81)  of  a 
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It  was  not^  peibajM,  withoat  some  regret»  that  Iticiiiier  sae- 
ri6oed  bis  friend  to  the  interest  oi  his  ambition :  bat  be  re 
solved,  in  a  second  dioice,  to  avoid  the  imprudent  preference 
of  superior  virtue  and  merit  At  bis  comsiand,  the  obsequi- 
ous senate  of  Rome  bestowed  the  Imperial  title  on  lilnus 
Severusy  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  West  irithout  emeig> 
ing  from  the  obscurity  of  a  private  condition.  Histoiy  has 
scarcely  deigned  to  notice  bis  birth,  bis  elevation,  bis  charac- 
ter, or  his  death.  Severus  expired,  as  soon  as  bis  life  became 
inconvenient  to  bis  patron ;  *'  and  it  would  be  useless  to  dis- 
criminate bis  nominal  reign  in  the  vacant  interval  of  six  years, 
between  the  death  of  Majorian  and  the  elevation  of  Antbe- 
mius.  During  that  period,  the  government  was  in  the  bands 
of  Ridmer  alone;  and,  although  the  modest  Barbarian  dis- 
claimed the  name  <^  king,  be  accumulated  treasures,  formed 
a  separate  army,  negotiated  private  alliances,  and  ruled  Italy 
with  the  same  independent  and  despotic  authorily,  which  was 
afterwards  exercised  by  Odoacer  and  Tbeodoric  But  bis 
dominions  were  bounded  by  the  Alps ;  and  two  Roman  gen- 
erals, Marcellinus  and  JSgidius,  maintained  their  allegiance  to 
the  republic,  by  rejecting,  with  disdain,  the  phantom  which  be 
styled  an  emperor.  Marcellinus  still  adhered  to  the  old  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  devout  Pagans,  who  secretly  disobeyed  the 
laws  of  the  church  and  state,  applauded  bis  profound  skill  in 
the  science  of  divination.  But  he  possessed  the  more  valuable 
qualifications  of  learning,  virtue,  and  courage;**  the  study 
of  the  Latin  literature  bad  improved  his  taste ;  and  bis  mili- 
tary talents  bad  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  great  u£tius,  in  whose  ruin  he  was  involved* 

supper  at  Aries,  to  which  he  was  invited  by  Majorian,  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death.  ^  He  had  no  intention  of  praising  a  deceased  emperor: 
bat  a  casual  disinterested  remark,  **  Subrisit  Augustus ;  ut  erat,  aucto- 
ritate  servati,  cum  se  communioni  dedisset^  joci  plenns^'*  outweighs  the 
six  hundred  lines  of  his  venal  panegyric. 
"  Sidonlus  (Panegyr.  Anthem.  817)  dismisses  him  to  heaven  :— 

Auxent  Augastiia  iiatwv  lege  Sevanis 
Divoram  namemm. 

And  an  old  list  of  the  emperors,  composed  about  the  time  of  Justinian, 
praises  his  piety,  and  fixes  his  resioence  at  Rome,  (Sirmond  Not  ad 
Sidon.  p.  Ill,  112.) 

*'  Tulemont,  who  is  always  scandalized  by  the  virtues  of  infidels, 
attributes  this  advantageous  portrait  of  Marcellinus  (which  Suidas.baa 
preserved)  to  the  partial  zeal  of  some  Pagan  historian,  (Hist  des  ~~ 
pereuns  torn,  vi  p  880J 
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By  a  timely  flighty  Maicellintis  escaped  the  rage  of  YalentiQ- 
ian,  and  boldly  asserted  his  liberty  amidst  the  convulsions  of 
the  Western  empire.  EQs  voluntaiy,  or  reluctant,  submission 
•o  the  authority  of  Majorian,  was  rewarded  by  the  goyemment 
of  IScily,  and  the  command  of  an  army,  stationed  in  that 
island  to  oppose,  or  to. attack,  the  Vandals;  but  his  Barba* 
nan  mercenaries,  aflter  the  emperor's  death,  were  tempted  to 
revolt  by  the  artful  liberality  of  Ricimer.  At  the  head  of  a 
band  of  faithful  followers,  the  intrepid  MarcelHnus  occupied 
the  province  of  Dalmatia,  assumed  the  title  of  patrician  of  the 
West,  secured  the  love  of  his  subjects  by  a  mild  and  equitable 
reign,  built  a  fleet  which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  alternately  alarmed  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  of  Africa.** 
.^Igidius,  the  master^neral  of  Qaul,  who  equalled,  or  at  least 
who  imitated,  the  heroes  of  andent  Rome,**  proclaimed  his  im- 
mortal resentment  against  the  assassins  of  his  beloved  mas- 
ter. A  brave  and  numerous  army  was  attached  to  his  stand- 
ard :  and,  though  he  was  prevented  by  the  arts  of  Ricimer, 
and  the  arms  of  the  'Visigoths,  from  marching  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  he  maintained  his  independent  sovereignty  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  rendered  the  name  of  J^dius  respectable  both  in 
peace  and  war.  The  fVanks,  who  h^  punished  with  exile  the 
youthful  follies  of  Ohilderic,  elected  the  Roman  general  for 
their  -king :  his  vanity,  rather  than  his  ambition,  was  gratified 
by  that  smgular  honor ;  and  when  the  nation,  at  the  end  oi 
fi>ur  years,  repented  of  the  injury  which  they  had  offered  to 
the  Merovingian  £unily,  he  patiently  acquiesced  in  the  restora^ 
tbn  ci  the  lawful  prince.  The  authority  of  JEl^dius  ended 
only  with  his  life,  and  the  suspicions  of  poison  and  secret  vio 
lence,  which  derived  some  countenance  trom  the  character  of 
Ricimer,  were  eagerly  entertained  by  the  passionate  credulity 
of  the  Gauls." 

**  Procopitn  de  BelL  Vand&L  L  i.  c  6,  p.  191.  In  various  drcum- 
stances  of  the  life  of  Marcellmiis,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  Greek 
historian  with  the  Latin  Chronicles  of  the  times. 

**  I  mnst  apply  to  jfigidius  the  praises  which  Sidomns  (Panegyr. 
Hajorian,  658)  oestows  on  a  nameless  master-genera],  who  com- 
manded the  rear-^fuard  of  Majorian.  Idatins,  from  public  report,  com- 
mends his  Christian  piety ;  and  Priscus  mentions  (p.  42)  his  military 
virtues. 

.  '^  Greg.  Turoa  I  ii.  c.  12,  in  torn.  iL  p.  168.  The  Pdre  Daniel,  whose 
ideas  were  superfidal  and  modem,  has  started  some  objections  against 
the  story  of  Childeric,  (Hist  de  France,  torn,  i  Preraoe  Historioiie^ 
pibzviL,  dici)  but  they  have  been  fiurly  satisfied  by  Dubos,  (Ilisi 
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The  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  name  to  which  the  Western  em- 
pire was  gradually  reduced,  was  afflicted,  under  the  reign  of 
Kidimer,  by  the  incessant  depredations  of  the  Vandal  pirates.*" 
In  the  spring  of  each  year,  they  equipped  a  formidable  navy 
in  the  port  of  Carthage;  and  Genseric  himself,  though  in  a 
very  advanced  age,  still  commanded  in  person  the  most  imr 
portant  expeditions.  His  designs  were  concealed  with  impen- 
etrable secrecy,  till  the  moment  that  he  hoisted  sail.  When 
he  was  asked,  by  his  pilot,  what  course  he  should  steer, 
**  Leave  the  determination  to  the  winds,  (replied  the  Barba- 
rian, with  pious  arrogance;)  they  will  transport  us  to  the 
guilty  coast,  whose  inhabitants  have  provoked  the  divine  jus- 
tice;" but  if  Genseric  himself  deigned  to  issue  more  precise 
orders,  he  judged  the  most  wealthy  to  be  the  most  criminal. 
The  Yandids  repeatedhr  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Liguria, 
Tuscany,  Campania,  Lucania,  Bruttium,  Apulia,  Calabria, 
Yenetia,  Dalmatia,  Epirus,  Greece,  and  Sicily:  they  were 
tempted  to  subdue  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  so  advantageously 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  their  arms 
spread  desolation,  or  terror,  from  the  columns  of  Hercules  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  As  they  were  more  ambitious  of 
spoil  than  of  glory,  they  seldom  attacked  any  fortified  cities, 
or  engaged  any  regular  troops  in  the  open  field.  But  the 
eelerily  of  their  motions  enabled  them,  almost  at  the  same 
time,  to  threaten  and  to  attack  the  most  distant  objects,  which 
attracted  their  desires; .  and  as  they  always  embarked  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  horses,  they  had  no  sooner  landed,  than 
they  swept  the  dismayed  country  with  a  body  of  light'  cavalry. 

■■'■"'■■■'-'  IV''-"  '  .....     I 

Critiqiie,  torn.  Ip,  46(V— 610,)  and  by  two  authon  who  ^disputed  the 
pirte  of  the  Acaoeimr  of  Seasons,  (p.  181 — 1*77, 310 — 389.)  With  regard 
to  the  term  of  Childeric's  exile,  it  is  necessaiy  eith»  to  prolong  the^Ufe 
of  JSgidius  beyond  tiiie  date  assigned  by  the  Chronicle  or  Idatios';  or  to 
correct  the  text  of  Gregory,  by  reading  qtuirto  anno,  instead  of  octavo* 
*^  The  naval  war  of  Gensenc  is  descru>ed  by  Friscos,  (Excerpta  Le- 
gation. jK  42,)  Procopius,  (de  BeU.  Vandal  L  L  c.  5,  p.  189,  190,  and 
c,  22,  p.  228,)  Victor  Vitensis,  (de  Persecat  Vandal  lie  17,  and 
Bninart,  p.  467—481,)  and  in  three  pan^^yrics  of  Sidonius,  whose 
dbron<dogical  order  is  absurdly  transposed  in  the  editions  both  of  Sa* 
varon  and  Sirmond.  (Avit.  Carm.  viL  441 — 451.  Majorian.  Carm. 
V.  327—360,  386—440.  Anthem.  Carm.  ii  348 — ^386.)  In  one  pas- 
sage the  poet  seems  inspired  by  his  subject,  and  exjircsses  a  strong 
Idea  by  a  urely  image :— 

: —  Hinc  Vandalus  boatis 

Urgret;  et  In  nostrum  numerosA  classe  qudbnniB 

Mllitat  exoiditim  |  oonvMBoque  ordine  Fatt 

Tonrkla  Caneaaeoa  fnfert  vibi  ByiBa  fvaoim 
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Tet,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  their  king,  the  native 
Vandals  and  Alani  insensibly  declined  this  toilsome  and  peril- 
ous warfare ;  the  hardy  generation  of  the  first  conquerors  was 
almost  extinguished,  and  their  sons,  who  were  born  in  Africa, 
enjoyed  the  delicious  baths  and  gardens  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  valor  of  their  fathers.  Their  place  was  readily 
supplied  by  a  various  multitude  of  Moors  and  Romans,  of 
captives  and  outlaws;  and  those  desperate  wretches,  who  had 
already  violated  the  laws  of  their  country,  were  the  most  eager 
to  promote  the  atrocious  acts  which  disgrace  the  victories  of 
Genseric.  In  the  treatment  of  his  unhappy  prisoners,  he 
sometimes  consulted  his  avarice,  and  sometimes  indulged  his 
cruelty ;  and  the  massacre  of  .five  hundred  noble  citizens  of 

'  Zant  or  Zacynthus,  whose  mangled  bodies  he  cast  into  the 
Ionian  Sea,  was  imputed,  by  the  public  indignation,  to  his  latest 
posterity. 

Such  crimes  could  not  be  excused  by  any  provocations; 
but  the  war,  which  the  king  of  the  Vandals  prosecuted  against 
the  Koman  empire,  was  justified  by  a  specious  and  reasonable 
motive.  The  widow  of  Valentinian,  Eudoxia,  whom  he  had 
led  captive  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  was  the  sole  heiress  of 
the  Theodosian  hou^^ ;  her  elder  daughter,  Eudocia,  became 
the  reluctant  wife  of  Hunneric,  his  eldest  son ;  and  the  stern 
&ther,  asserting  a  l(>gal  claim,  which  could  not  easily  be  re- 
futed or  satisfied,  demanded  a  just  proportion  of  the  Imperial 
patrimony.  An  aU^uate,  or  at  least  a  valuable,  compensa- 
tion, was  offered  by  the  Eastern  emperor,  to  purchase  a  neces- 
sary peace.  Eudoxia  and  her  younger  daughter,  Placidia, 
were  honorably  restored,  and  the  fury  of  the  Vandals  was 
confined  to'  the  liipits  of  the  Western  empire.  The  Italians, 
destitute  of  a  nac^al  force,  which  alone  was  capable  of  pro- 
tecting their  ooi^ts,  implored  the  aid  of  the  more  fortunate 
nations  of  the  East;  who  had  formerly  acknowledged,  in 
peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  But  the  perpetual 
divisions  of  the  ^wo  empires  had  alienated  their  interest  and 
their  inclination ;  the  fedth  of  a  recent  treaty  was  alleged ; 
and  the  Westam  Romans,  instead  of  arms  and  ships,  could 

'  only  obtmn  th^  assistance  of  a  cold  and  ineffectual  mediation. 
The  haughty  Ricimer,  who  had  long  struggled  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  bj^  s^^uation;  was  at  length  reduced  to  address  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  in  the  humble  language  of  a  sub- 
ject: and  Italy  submitted,  as  the  price  and  security  of  the 
^UD^Mt^  tA  accept  a  master  from  the  choice  of  the  emperor 
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of  the  East"  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  oi 
even  of  the  present  volume,  to  continue  the  distinct  series  of 
(he  Bjzantine  history ;  but  a  concise  view  of  the  reign  and 
character  of  the  emperor  Leo,  may  explain  the  last  eflbrts  that 
were  attempted  to  save  the  idling  empire  of  the  West.** 

Since  the  death  of  the  younger  Theodosius,  the  domestio 
repose  of  Constantinople  had  never  been  interrupted  by  war 
or  faction.  Pulcheria  had  bestowed  her  hand,  and  the  sceptre 
of  the  East,  on  the  modest  virtue  of  Mardan :  he  gratefully 
reverenced  her  august  rank  and  virgin  chaMity;  and,  after 
her  death,  he  gave  his  people  the  example  of  the  religious 
worship  that  was  due  to  the  memory  of  &e  Imperial  saint" 
Attentive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  own  dominions,  Marcian 
seemed  to  behold,  with  indiJOTerence,  the  misfortunes  of  Rome ; 
and  the  obstinate  refusal  of  a  brave  and  active  prince,  to  draw 
his  sword  against  the  Vandals,  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  promise, 
which  had  formerly  been  exacted  from  him  when  he  was  a 
captive  in  the  power  of  Genseric.**  The  death  of  Marcian, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  would  have  exposed  the  East  to 
the  danger  of  a  popular  election ;  if  the  superior  weight  of  a 
single  ^Eimily  had  not  been  able  to  incline  the  balance  in  £ivor 
of  the  candidate  whose  interest  they  supported.  The  patri- 
dan  Aspar  might  have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  own  head, 
if  he  would  have  subscribed  the  Nicene  creed.*'    During 

"  The  poet  himself  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  distress  of 

Ricimer : — 

Praeterea  iovictas  Ricimer,  qaem  publica  fkta 
Respiciunt,  proprio  solus  Tix  JdarU  repellit 
Piratam  pe«r  mra  vagam. 

Italy  addresses  her  complaint  to  the  Tyber,  and  Borne,  at  the  solidta- 

tion  of  the  river  god,  transports  herself  to  Coostantirople,  renoimoes 

her  ancient  claims,  and  implores  the  friendship  of  Amwa,  tike  eoddeas 

of  the  East.    This  febuloos  mac^ery,  which  the  genius  of  GlaQdiaa 

had  used  and  abused,  is  the  constant  and  miserable  resource  of  the 

muse  of  Sldoniua 

^  The  original  authors  of  the  reigns  of  Marcian,  Leo,  and  Zeno,  are 
reduced  to  some  imperfect  fragments,  whose  defidencies  must  be  sup- 
plied from  the  more  recent  compOations  of  Theophanes,  Zonaras,  and 
Cedrenus. 

"•  St  Pulcheria  died  A.  D.  458,  four  years  before  her  nominal  hus- 
band ;  and  her  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  10th  of  September  by  the 
modern  Greeks :  she  bequeathed  an  immense  patrimony  to  pious,  or,  at 
least,  to  ecclesiastical,  uses.  See  Tillemont,  Momoires  Ecdes.  torn,  xv 
p.  181—184. 

••  See  Procopius,  de  BelL  YandaL  L  L  c  4,  p.  185. 

*^  From  this  disability  of  Aspar  to  ascend  the  throne,  it  may  h« 
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three  generations,  thd  armies  of  the  East  were  snooessively 
commanded  by  hk  &ther,  by  himself,  and  by  his  son  Ardabtt* 
rius ;  his  Barbarian  guards  formed  a  military  force  that  over* 
awed  the  palace  and  the  capital ;  and  the  liberal  distribution 
of  his  immense  treasures  rendered  Aspar  as  popular  as  he 
was  powerful.  He  recommended  the  obscure  name  of  Leo 
of  Thrace,  a  military  tribune,  and  the  principal  steward  of 
his  household.  His  nomination  was  unanimously  ratified  by 
the  senate ;  and  the  serrant  of  Aspar  received  the  Imperial 
crown  from  the  hands  of  the  patriarch  or.  bishc^  who  was 
pennitted  to  express,  by  this  unusual  ceremony,  we  suffrage 
of  the  Deity.*'  This  emperor,  the  first  of  the  name  of  Leo^ 
bas  been  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Greai;  from  a  sue 
cession  of  princes,  who  gradually  fixed  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Greeks  a  very  humble  standard  of  heroic,  or  at  least  of  royal, 
perfection.  Yet  the  temperate  firmness  with  winch  Leo  re- 
nsted  the  oppression  of  his  bene&etcnr,  showed  that  he  was 
consdotis  of  his  duty  and  of  his  prerogative.  Aspar  was 
astonii^^  to  find  that  his  infiuenoe  could  no  longer  appoint 
a  prefect  of  Constantinople :  he  presumed  to  r^roach  his 
sovereign  with  a  breach  of  promise,  and  insolently  shaking 
his  purple,  ^It  is  not  proper,  (said  he,)  that  the  man  who  is 
invested  with  this  garment,  should  be  guilty  of  lying."  ^  I^or 
is  it  proper,  (re|4i^  I^o,)  that  a  prince  should  be  compelled 
to  res^  Ms  own  judgment,  and  the  public  interest,  to  the 
will  of  a  subject."^  After  this  extraorclinary  scene,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  emperor  and  the 
patridim  could  be  sincere ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  couU  be  solid 
and  permanent.  An  army  of  Isaurians'*  was  secretiy  levied, 
and  introduced  into  Constantinople;  and  while  Leo  under- 
mined the  autiiority,  and  prepared  the  disgrace,  of  the  family 

•  ■    -  --      ■    ■         .  1 

inferred  that  tlie  stain  bf  Hereby  was  perpetual  and  indelible,  while 
tiiat  oif  BmrhafUm  disappeared  in  the  second  generation. 

*"  Theophanes,  p.  05.  This  appeals  to  be  the  first  ori^  of  a  oere 
Boony,  which  all  the  OhriBtiaa  princes  of  the  world  have  since  adopted ; 
and  from  which  the  deigy  have  deduced  the  most  formidable  conse- 
quences. 

••  Cedremis,  (p.  846,  846,)  who  was  conversant  with  the  writers  of 
better  days,  has  preserved. the  remarkable  words  of  Aspar,  BaatXci), 

**  The  power  of  the  Isaorians  agitated  the  Eastern  emmre  in  the 
two  socceeding  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anastasins ;  bat -it  ended  in  the  de* 
Btmction  of  those  Barbarians,  who  maintained  theiir  fierce  indepeadaiM^ 
•bout  twd  linndred  and  thirty  years. 

X* 
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of  Afipar,  Ujb  mild  and  cautious  behavior  retrained  them 
from  any  rash  and  desperate  attempts,  which  might  have 
been  £Eital  to.  themselves,  or  their  enemies.  The  measures 
of  peace  and  war  were  affected  by  this  internal  revolution. 
As  long  as  Aspar.  degraded  the  majesty,  of  the  throne,  the 
secret  correspondence  of.  religion  and  interest  engaged  him 
to  favor  the  cause  of  Genseric.  .  When  Leo  had  delivered 
himself  from  that  ignominious  servitude,  he  listened  t6  the 
compladnts  of  the  Italians ;  resolved  to  extirpate  the  tyranny 
of  the  Vandals  (  and ;  declared ;  his  .alliance;  with  his  colleague, 
Anthemius,  whom^  he  solemnly  invested  witli  the  diadem  and 
purple  of  the  West  '  ^ 

The  virtues  of  Anthemius.  have  perhaps  been  magnified, 
since  the  Imperial  descent,  which  He  could  only  deduce  from 
the  usurper  Procopius,  has  beidn  swelled  into  h  li^e  of  emper- 
ors." But  the  merit  of  his  immediate  parents,  their  honors, 
and  their  riches,  rendered  Anthemius  one  of  the  most  illustd- 
ous  subjects .  of  the .  East  '  His  father,  Procopius,  obtained, 
after  his.  Persian  embassy,  the  rank  of  general  and  patridan.; 
and  the  name  d  Anthemius  was  derived  from'  his  maternal 
grandfather,  the:  cialebrated  prsef^t,  "^^o  pi^tected,  with  so 
much  ability  and  success,  ^e  .  in&nt .  mgtt :  of  Theodosius. 
The  grandson  of  the  praefect  wa§  raised  above  the  condign 
of  a  private  subject,  by  his  marriage  with  £uphemia,'.the 
daughter  <^  thd  emperor .  Mareian.  Hiis  splendid  alliance, 
which  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  merit,  basoned;  the 
promotion  of  Anthemius  to  th0  suofses^ive  digiuties  of  count, 
of  mast^-generat,  of  c(»dul,  and  of :  patridan ;  and  his  merit 
or  fortune  churned  the  honors  of  a  victory,  which  was  ob- 
toined  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over  the  Huns.  Without 
mdul^ng  an  extravagant  ambiticm,  the  soiv-in-law  of  Marcian 
might  hope  to  be  his  successor;  4>ut  Anthemius  supportecL 
the  disappointment  with  courage  and  patience ;  and  his  sub- 
sequent elevation  was  univenadly  approved  by  the  public, 
who  esteemed  him  worthy  to  rdgn,  till  he  ascended  the 
throne.*'    The  emperor  of  the  West  marched  from  Oonsftan- 

"  -^_  Tali  to  dvig  ab  urbe 

Prooopio  genitore  micas ;  cui  prisca  propago 
Avgustia  venit  Apraavis. 
rhe  poei  (Sldon.  Panegyir.  Anthem.  6Y— $06)  then  proceeds  to  rriate 
the  p^yate  life  and  ^tunes  of  tibe.fotuxe  emperor,  wU^  whii^  lie 
Aiiei  have  been  yeiyimperfecUy  acquainted,     r 
**  Sfdonius  diBCOvers,  with  tolerable  iiigeniii<7V  that  this  disaih 
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tinople,  attended  by  several  counts  of  high  distinction,  and  a 
body  of  guards  almost  equal  to  the  strength  and  numbers  of 
a  regular  army  :  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  the  choice 
of  Leo  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the 
Barbarian  confederates  of  Italy/'  The  solemn  inauguration 
of  Anthemius  was  followed  by  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter 
and  the  patrician  Ricimer;  a  fortunate  event,  which  was 
considered  as  the  firmest  security  of  the  union  and  happiness 
of  the  state.  The  wealth  of  two  empires  was  ostentatiously 
displayed ;  and  many  senators  completed  their  ruin,  by  an 
expensive  effort  to  disguise  their  poverty.  All  serious  busi- 
ness was  suspended  during  this  festival ;  the  courts  of  justice 
ivere  shut ;  the  streets  of  Rome,  the.  theatres,  the  places  of 
public  and  private  resort,  resounded  with  hymeneal  songs 
4nd  dances:  and  the  royal  bride,  clothed  in  silken  robes, 
with  a  crown  on .  her  head,  was  conducted  to  the  palace  of 
flicimer,  who  had  changed  his  military  dress  for  the  habit  of 
■I  consul  and  a  senator.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  Sido- 
Alius,  whose  early  ambition  had  been  so  fatally  blasted, 
Appeared  as  tjie.  orator  of  Auvergne,  among  the  provincial 
deputies  who  isiddressed  the  throne  with  congratulations  or 
eomplaints.^^  The  calends  of  January  were  now  approach- 
ing,, and  the  venal  poet,  who  had  loved  A\itus,  and  esteemed 
Majorian,  -was  persuaded  by  his  firiends  to  celebrate,  in  heroic 
^erse,  the  merit,  the  felicity,  the  second  consulship,  and  the 
Aiture  triumphs,  of  the  emperor  Anthemius.  Sidonius  pro- 
nounced, with  assurance  and  success,  a  panegjrric  which  is 
fitill  extant ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  imperfections,  either 
j>f  the  subject  or  of  the  composition,  the  welcome  flatterer 
was  immediately  rewarde4  with  the  prefecture  of  Rome ;  a 
iignity  which  placed  him  among  the  illustrious  personages  of 
Ihe  empire,  till  he  wisely  preferred  the  more  respectable  char- 
acter of  a  bishop  and  a  saint.** 

Ac) 
>  state, 

jl6 — 22  ;)*and  &e  Chronicle  of  Idatliis  mentions  the  forces  which  at- 
tended ma  march. 

^*  Interveni  autem  nuptiis  Patricii  Ricimeris,  coi  filia  perennia 
August!  in  epem  public®  eecuritatis  copulabatur.  The  journey  of 
Sidonius  from  Lyons,  and  the  festival  of  Rome,  are  described  with 
Bome  spirit. '  L.  l  episi  5,  p.  9 — 13,  epist  9,  p.  21. 

'•  Sidoqius  (1.  L  epist  9,  p.  23,  24)  very  fen-Iy  states  his  motrre,  his  * 
labor,  and  his  reward.    "  Hie  ipse  ranegyricus,  si  nbn  judicium,  ccrt« 
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The  Greeks  ambitaoiislj  commend  the  pietjr  aud  catholk 
&ith  of  the  emperor  whom  they  gave  to  the  West ;  nor  do 
thej  forget  to  observe,  that  when  he  left  Constantinople,  he 
converted  his  palace  into  the  pious  foundation  of  a  public 
bath,  a  church,  and  a  hon>ital  for  old  men."  Yet  some  sus- 
pido*.is  appearances  are  found  to  sully  the  theological  &me 
of  Anthemius.  From  the  conversation  of  Philotheus,  a  Mace- 
donian sectary,  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  religious  tolerar 
tion ;  and  the  Heretics  of  Rome  would  have  assembled  with 
impunity,  if  the  bold  and  vehement  censure  which  Pope  Hil- 
ary pronounced  in  the  church  of  St  Peter,  had  not  obliged 
him  to  abjure  the  unpopular  indulgence.*^  Even  the  Pagans, 
a  feeble  and  obsciu^  remnant,  conceived  some  vain  hopes, 
from  the  indifference,  or  partiality,  of  Anthemius;  and  his 
singular  friendship  for  the  philosopher  Severus,  whom  he 
promoted  to  the  consulship,  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  project, 
of  reviving  the  ancient  worship  of  the  gods.**  These  idols 
were  crumbled  into  dust :  and  Uie  mythology  which  had  once 
been  the  creed  of  nations,  was  so  universally  disbelieved,  that 
it  might  be  employed  without  scandal,  or  at  least  without 
suspicion,  by  Christian  poets.*'  Tet  the  veslages  of  supersti- 
tion were  not  absolutely  obliterated,  and  the  festival  of  the 
Lupercalia,  whose  origm  had  preceded  the  foundation  of 

Rome,  was  still  celebrated  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius 

*      ■  ■  ■       ■  - 

eveDtnm,  boni  operis,  aocepii"  He  was  made  biahop  ol  dartnoiit; 
A  D.  471.    THIemoiii  M6m.  Eodea.  toixL  xvi  p.  760. 

*'  Tlie  palace  of  AnthemioB  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Propontis. 
In  the  ninth  century,  Alexius,  the  soQ-in-law  of  the  emperor  Theophi- 
loB,  obtained  permissioQ  to  purchase  the  ground ;  and  ended  his  aayt 
in  a  monastery  which  he  founded  on  Ihat  delightful  spot  Ducange 
CkynstantinopcSiis  Christiana,  p.  117, 162^ 

^*  Papa  Hilanus  .  .  .  apud  beatum  Petrum  Apostolum,  palam  ne 
id  fieret,  darA  voce  coostrimdt^  in  tantum  ut  non  ea  facienda  cum  in- 
terpodtione  juramenti  idem  promitteret  Lnperatcnr.  Gtolasius  EpistoL 
ad  Andronicum,  apud  Baroa  A  D.  467,  No.  8.  The  cardinal  obsorvea^ 
with  some  complacency,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  plant  heresies  at 
Constantinople,  than  at  Rome. 

^*  Damasdus,  in  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Isidore,  apud  Photium, 
p.  1049.  Damasdus,  who  lived  under  tfustinian,  composed  another 
work,  oondsting  of  670  prietematural  stories  of  souls,  daemons,  appari- 
tions, ihe  dotage  of  Plat(»iic  Paganism. 

^'  In  the  poetical  works  of  Sidonius,  which  he  afterwards  condemne<i^ 

ix.  epist  16,  p.  286,)  the  fabulous  deities  are  the  prindpal  actors. 

Jerom  was  scourged  bjr  the  angeJs  for  only  reading  virgnl,  the 
bishop  of  Clermont»  for  such  a  rile  imitatiw,  <i(eserved  an  adaituiial 
from  the  Muses. 
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The  savage  and  simple  rites  were  expressive  of  an  earfy 
state  of  society  before  the  invention  of  arts  and  {^ciiltare^ 
The  rustic  deities  who  presided  over  the  toils  and  pleasuroa 
of  the  pastoral  life,  Pan,  Faunus,  and  their  train  of  satyrs, 
were  such  as  the  fancy  of  shepherds  might  create,  sportive, 
petulant,  and  lascivious;  whose  power  was  limited,  and 
whose  malice  was  inoffensive.  A  goat  was  the  offering  the 
best  adapted  to  their  character  and  attributes ;  the  flesh  of 
the  victim  was  roasted  on  willow  spits;  acid  the  riotous 
youths,  who  crowded  to  the  feast,  ran  naked  about  the  fields, 
with  leather  thongs  in  their  hands,  communicating,  as  it  was 
supposed,  the  blessing  of  fecundity  to  the  women  whom  they 
touched.**  The  altar  of  Pan  was  erected,  perhaps  by  Evan- 
der  the  Arcadian,  in  a  dark  recess  in  the  side  of  the  Palantine 
hill,  watered  by  a  perpetual  fountain,  and  shaded  by  a  hang- 
ing grove.  A  tradition,  that,  in  the  same  place,  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf,  rendered  it  still  more 
sacred  and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans ;  and  this 
sylvan  spot  was  gradually  surrounded  by  the  stately  edifices 
of  the  Forum.**  After  the  conversion  of  the  Imperial  dty, 
the  Christians  still  continued,  in  the  month  of  February,  the 
annual  celebration  of  the  Lupercalla ;  to  which  they  ascribed 
a  secret  and  mysterious  influence  on  the  genial  powers  of 
the  animal  and  vegetate  world.  The  bishops  of  Rome  were 
solicitous  to  abolish'  a  profane  custom,  so  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  tut  their  zeal  was  not  supported  by  the 
authority  of  the  civil  magistrate:  the  inveterate  abuse  sub- 
sisted till  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  Pope  Gelasius,  whc 
purified  the  capital  from  the  last  stain  of  idolatry,  appeased 
by  a  formal  apology,  t^e  murmurs  of  the  senate  and  people.*' 

'"  Ovid  (Fasi'L  iL  267-— 452)  has  given  an  atnusing  description  of 
the  follies  of  atitiquit^r,  which  still  inspired  so  much  respect,  that  a 
grave  magistrate,  running  naked  through  the  streets,  was  not  an  object 
of  astoni^ment  or  laughter. 

'^  See  Bionys.  Halicarn/I  i.  p.  25,  65,  edit.  Huidsoa  The  Roman 
antiquariesi  Dpnatus  (L  ijL  c  16,.  p.  178, 174)  and  Kardini  (p.  886,  887) 
have  labored  to  ascertain  the  true  situation  of  the  LupercaL 

*'  Baronius  published,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  this  epistle  of 
Pope  Gelasitifl)  (A  D.  496,  No.  28 — 15,).  which  is  entitled  Adversua 
Andromachum.  Senatorem,  cseterosque  Bbmanos,  qui  Lupercaha  secun- 
dum morem  pristinum  colenda  constituebant  Gelasius  always  sup- 
poses that  his  adversaries  are  nominal  Christians,  and,  thiit  he  may  not 
yield  to  them  in  absurd  prejudice,  he  imputes  to  this  harmless  festival 
•U  the  eoiamitiei  of  the  age. 


I 
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'  In  all  his  public  declarations,  the  emperor  Leo  assumes  tkfl 
authority,  and  professes  the  aiOTection,  of  a  father,  for  his  son 
Antbemius,  with  whom  he  had  divided  the  administration  of 
the  universe.*'  The  situation,  and  perhaps  the  character,  of 
Leo,  dissuaded  him  from  exposing  his  person  to  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  an  African  war.  But  the  powers  of  the  Eastern 
empire  were  strenuously  exerted  to  deliver  Italy  and  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  Vandals ;  and  Genseric,  who  had  so 
long  oppressed  both  the  land  and  sea,  was  threatened  from 
every  side  with  a  formidable  invasion.  The  campaign  was 
opened  by  a  bold  and  successful  enterprise  of  the  praefect 
Heradius.*^  The  troops  of  Egypt,  Thebais,  and  Libya,  were 
embarked,  under  his  command ;  and  the  Arabs,  with  a  train 
of  horses  and  camels,  opened  the  roads  of  the  desert  Herac- 
lius  landed  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  surprised  and  subdued 
the  cities  of  that  province,  •  and  prepared,  by  a  laborious 
march,  which  Cato  had  formerly  executed,**  to  join  the  Im- 
perial army  under  the  walls  of  Carthage.  The  intelligence 
of  this  loss  extorted  from  Genseric  some  insidious  and  ineffec- 
tual propositions  of  peace ;  but  he  was  still  more  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  reconciliation  of  Marcellinus  with  the  two 
empires.  The  independent  patrician  had  been  persuaded  to 
acknowledge  the  Intimate  title  of  Antbemius,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  journey  to  Borne ;  the  Dalmatian  fleet 
was  received  into  the  harbors  of  Italy ;  the  active  valor  of 
Marcellinus  expelled  the  VaudEds  from  the  Island  of  Sardinia ; 


-»j- 


*'  Itaqae  dob  qmbus  totius  muqdi  r^iixien;Commiait  supema  pro- 
visio  ....  Pius  et  triumpbatar  semper  Augustus  filius  noster  Anthe- 
raiuB,  licet  Divina  Majestas  et  nostra  creatio  pietati  ejus  plenam  Imperii 

commiserit  potestatem,  Ac Such  is  tlie  dignified  strf  le  of  Leo, 

whom  Anthemius  respectfully  names,  Dominus  et  Pater  mens  Princeps 
sacratiaaimus  Leo.  See  NovelL  Anthem,  tit.  il  ill  ,p.  SQ,  ad  caloem 
Cod  Theod. 

**  The  expedition  of  Heraclius  is  clouded  with  difficulties,  (Tillemont, 
Hist  des  Empereurs,  tom.  vi.  p.  640,)  and  it  requires  some  dexterity  to 
use  the  dvcumstances  afforded  by  Theophanes,  without  injury  to  the 
more  respectable  evidence  of  Procopius. 

**  The  march  of  Cato  from  Berenice,  in  the.  province  of  Cyrene,  was 
much  longer  than  that  of  Heraclius  from  Tripoli.  He  passed  the  deep 
sandy  desert  in  thirty  days,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide,  bo- 
lides the  ordiuaiT  supplies,  a  great  number  of  skins  mled  with  water, 
and  several  PsyUi^  "who  were  supposed  to  possess  the  art  of  sucking 
the  wounds  which  had  beei^  made  by  the  serpents  of  their'  native 
country.  See  Plutarch  in  Caton.  Uticens.  torn.  iv.  p.  276.  StraVtti 
9eograph.  I  xvii.  p.  1193.  *  , 
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and  the  languid  eSaris  of  tlie  West  added  some  weight  to  the 
immense  preparations  of  the  Eastern  Romans.  The  expense 
of  the  naval  armament,  which  Leo  sent  against  the  Vandals, 
has  been  distinctly  ascertained ;  and  the  curious  and  instruc* 
tive  account  displays  the  wealth  of  the  declining  empire. 
The  Royal  demesnes,  or  private  patrimony  of  the  priooe, 
ftupplied  seventeen  thousand  pounds  of  gold ;  forty-seven 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  seven  hundred  thousand  of 
silver,  were  levied  and  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  Praetorian 
prsefeets.  But  the  cities  were  reduced  to  extreme  poverty ; 
and  the  diligent  calculation  of  fines  and  forfeitures,  as  a  val- 
uable object  of  the  revenue,  does  not  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
just  or  merciful  administration.  The  whole  expense,  by 
whatsoever  means  it  was  defrayed,  of  the  African  campugn, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  eold,  about  five  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterhng,  at  a  time  when  the  value  of  money  appears, 
mm  the  comparative  price  of  oor%  to  have  been  somewhat 
higher  than  in  the  present  age.**  The  fleet  that  sailed  fix>m 
Constantioople  to  Carthage,  consisted  of  eleven  hundred  and 
thirteen  i^ps,  and  the  number  of  soldiers  and.  mariners 
exceeded  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Basiliscus,  the  brother 
of  the  empress  Yorina,  was  intrusted  -  with ,  this  important 
eoDunand.  His  uster,  the  wife  of  Leo,  had  exaggerated  the 
merit  of  his  former  exploits .  against  the  Scythians.  But  the 
discovery  of  his  guilt,  or  incapacity,  was  reserved  for  the 
A.frioan  war;  and  his  friendB  could  only  save  his  military 
reputation  by  asserting,  that  he  had  conspired  with  Aspar  to 


*^  The  principal  stun  is  dearly  expressed  by  Procopios,  (de  BelL 
YandaL  L  i.  c.  6,  p.  191 ;)  the  smaller  eonstitiient  parts,  which  TillemoDt, 
^Hist  des  Bmpereura,  torn,  vi  p.  896)  has  laborioosly  eoBeoted  from 
the  Bynintin^  writers,  are  less  certain,  and  less  important  The  histo- 
rian Malchna  laments  the  pnblic  misery,  (Excerpt  ex  Suida  in  Corp. 
Hist  Byzant  p.  tS ;)  but  l^e  is  surely  unjust,  when  he  charges  Leo  with 
hoarding  the  treasures  which  he  exUxried  firom  the  people.* 


*  C^nnpaie  likewise  ihe  newly-disoovered  work  of  Lydas,  de  Ma^istrati- 
bus,  ed.  Uase,  Paxis,  1S13,  (and  k  the  new  collection  of  the  Byzantinies,)  1. 
lu.  c.  43.  Lydns  states  the  expenditore  at  65,000  Ihs.  of  gold,  700,000  of 
alrer.  But  Xydns  exaggerates  the  fleet  to  the  incredible  nnmber  of  10,000 
long  ships,  (LibarnflB,)  and  the  troops  to  400,000  men.  Lydns  describes  this 
fctS  measora,  of  which  he  charges  the  blame  on  Basiliscns,  as  the  shipwreck 
if  the  state.  From  that  time  all  the  revennes  of  the  empire  were  antiol' 
filed ;  and  the  finances  fell  into  inextricable  confti8ion.->M. 


•pare  Genmic^  and  Id  beteaj  tlie  last  liope  of  the  WeBteis 
empire. 

Experienoe  b»  shown,  that  the  6iieoe8B  of  an  invader 
most  oommonl J  depends  on  the  vigor  and  celerity  of  his 
<^)enlaons.  llie  strength  and  sharpness  of  the  first  im- 
presrion  are  blonted  by  delay ;  the  health  and  spirit  <^  the 
troops  insensiU J  hmgnish  in  a  distant  dimate ;  the  naval  and 
mihtarj  force,  a  mighty  effort  whidi  perhaps  can  never  be 
repeated,  is  i^ently  oonsnmed;  and  every  hour  that  is  wasted 
in  negotiation,  aoeustoms  *he  enemy  to  contonplate  and 
examine  those  hostile  terrars^  which,  on  their  first  appearance, 
he  deemed  irresistible.  The  formidaUe  navy  of  Basitiaeas 
pursued  its  prosperons  navigation  from  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phoms  to  the  coast  of  Afirica.  He  landed  his  troops  at  Gape 
bona,  or  the  promontory  of  Mercory,  about  fcxtj  miles  fiom 
Carthage.^  The  army  of  Heradins,  and  the  fleet  of  Mar- 
celUnns,  either  joined  or  seconded  the  Imperial  lieutenant ; 
and  the  Vandals  who  opposed  his  progress  by  sea  or  land, 
were  suooesrively  vanquished.**  If  Basiliscus  had  seized  the 
moment  of  consternation,  and  boldly  advanced  to  the  capital, 
Carthage  must  have  surrendered,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Yandab  was  extinguished.  Genseric  beheld  the  danger  with 
fimmeM,  and  eluded  it  with  his  veteran  dexterity.  He  pro- 
tested, in  the  most  respectful  language,  that  he  was  r^y 
to  submit  his  person,  and  his  dominions,  to  the  will  oi  the 
emperor ;  but  he  requested  a  truce  of  ^ve  days  to  r^ulate 
the  terms  of  his  submission ;  and  it  was  universally  believed, 
that  his  secret  liberality  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
public  negotiation.  Instead  of  obstinately  refusing  whatever 
indul^euoe  his  enemy  so  earnestly  soUdted,  the  guUty,  or  the 
jrediuous,  Basiliscus  consented  to  the  hiaH  truce;  and  his 
imprudent  security  seemed  to  proclaim,  that  he  already  con- 
sidered himself  as  the  conqueror  of  Africa.  During  this  8h<^ 
interval,  the  wind  became  favorable  to  the  deigns  of  Gen- 
seric. He  manned  his  largest  ships  of  war  with  the  bravest 
of  the  Moors  and  Vandals ;  and  they  towed  after  them  many 

"  This  rromontory  is  forty  iiUes  Inm  Carthage,  (Prooop.  L  I  cl  6, 

L192^  and  twenty  leagues  from  Sioily,  (Shaw's  Travek,  p.  89.)  Sdpao 
ided  farther  in  the  bay,  at  the  Mt  promontory ;  see  tiie  animated 
description  of  Livy,  xxix.  26, 27. 

**  Theophaoes  (p,  100)  afiSjrms  that  many  slups  of  the  Vandals  were 
■ank.    The  assertion  of  Jomandes,  (de  Successione  B^gnJ  ihat  ^"- 
tiaeiiB  atta^ed  Carthage,  muRt  he  understood  in  a  very  quaufled 
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large  barks,  filled  inth  combustible  materials.  In  the  ob 
Bcurity  of  the  night,  these  destructive  vessels  were  impelled 
against  the  unmiarded  and  unsuspecting  fleet  of  the  Romans, 
who  were  aw^ened  by  the  sense  of  their  instant  danger. 
Their  close  and  crowded  order  assisted  the  progress  of  the 
fire,  which  was  communicated  with  rapid  and  irresistible 
violence;  and  the  noise  of  the  wind,  the  crackling  of  the 
flames,  the  dissonant  cries  of  the  soldiers  and  mariners,  who 
could  neither  command  nor  obey,  increased  the  horror  of 
the  nocturnal  tumult.  Whilst  they  labored  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  fire-ships,  and  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  the 
navy,  the  galleys  of  Genseric  assaulted  them  with  temperate 
and  disciplined  valor ;  and  many  of  the  Romans,  who  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  flames,  were  destroyed  or  taken  by  the  vic- 
torious Vandals.  Among  the  events  of  that  disastrous  night, 
the  heroic,  or  rather  desperate,  courage  of  John,  one  of  the 
principal  oflSicers  of  Basiliscus,  has  rescued  his  name  from 
oblivion.  When  the  ship,  which  he  had  bravely  defended, 
was  almost  consumed,  he  threw  himself  in  his  armor  into  the 
sea,  disdainfully  rejected  the  esteem  and  pity  of  Genso,  the 
son  of  Genseric,  who  pressed  him  to  accept  nonorable  quar- 
ter, and  sunk  under  the  waves;  exclaiming,  with  his  last 
breath,  that  he  would  never  Mi  alive  into  the  hands  of  those 
impious  dogs.  Actuated  by  a  &r  diflerent  spirit,  Basiliscus, 
ivhose  station  was  the  most  remote  from  danger,  disgracefully 
fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  of  his  fleet  and 
army,  and  sheltered  his  guilty  head  in  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Sophia,  till  his  sister,  by  her  tears  and  entreaties,  could  obtain 
his  pardon  from  the  indignant  emperor.  Heraclius  efiected 
bis  retreat  through  the  desert ;  Marcellinus  retired  to  Sicily, 
where  he  was  assassinated,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of 
Ricimer,  by  one  of  his  own  captains ;  and  the  king  of  the 
Vandals  expressed  his  surprise  and  satis&ction,  that  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  should  remove  from  the  world  his  most 
foritiidable  antagonists.**  After  the  failure  of  this  great 
expedition,*  Genseric  again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  sea: 

^  Bamascius  in  Yit.  Isidor.  apud  Phot.  p.  1048.  It  will  appear,  by 
comparing  the  three  short  chronicles  of  the  times,  that  Marcemnus  had 
Ibught  near  Carthage,  and  was  killed  in  Sicily. 

*  According  to  Lvdns,  Leo,  distracted  hy  this  and  the  other  calamitiei 
of  Us  reign,  particularly  a  dreadful  fire  at  ConstantiDople,  abandoned  the 
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the  coasts  >f  Itdiy,  Greece,  and  Aua,  were  again  exposed  to 
bis  revenge  and  avarice;  Tripoli  and  Sardinia  returned  to 
his  obedience;  he  added  Sicily  to  the  number  of  his  prov- 
inces; and  before  he  died,  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  of 
glory,  he  beheld  the  final  extinction  of  the  empire  of  the 
West" 

During  his  long  and  active  reign,  the  African  monarch  had 
studiously  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Barbarians  of  £u* 
rope,  whose  arms  he  might  employ  in  a  seasonable  and  efi^* 
tual  diversion  against  the  two  empires.  After  the  death  of 
Attila,  he  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  Visigoths  of  Cktul ; 
and  the  sons  of  the  elder  Theodoric,  who  successively  reigned 
over  that  warlike  nation,  were  easily  persuaded,  by  the  sense 
of  interest,  to  forget  tiie  cruel  affront  which  Genseric  had  in- 
flicted on  their  sister.*^  The  death  of  the  emperor  Majorian 
delivered  Theodoric  the  Second  from  the  restraint  of  fear,  and 
perhaps  of  honor;  he  violated  his  recent  treaty  with  the 
Komans;  and  the  ample  territory  of  Narbonne,  which  he 
firmly  united  to  his  dominions,  became  the  immediate  reward 
of  his  perfidy.  The  selfish  policy  of  Ricimer  encouraged  him 
to  invade  the  provinces  which  were  in  the  possession  <^  .^Egid- 
ius,  his  rival ;  but  the  active  count,  by  the  defence  cf  Aries, 
and  the  victory  of  Orleans,  saved  Gaul,  and  checked,  during 
his  lifetime,  the  progress  of  the  Yisigotiis.  Their  ambition 
was  soon  rekindled;  and  the  design  of  extinguishing  the 
Roman  empire  in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  conceived,  and  alD?ost 
completed,  in  the  reign  of  Euric,  who  assassinated  his  brother 
Theodoric,  and  displayed,  with  a  more  savage  temper,  su- 
perior abilities,  both  in  peace  and  war.  He  passed  tiie 
Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army^  subdued  the  cities 

*®  For  the  African  war,  see  Procopius,  de  BelL  Vandal  1. 1  a  6,  p. 
191,  192,  193,)  Theophan^,  (p.  99,  100, 101,)  Oedrenus,  (p.  849,  S50,) 
and  Zonaras,  (torn.  ii.  L  xiv.  p.  60,  61.)  Montesquieu  (Coosidcrations 
sur  la  Grandeur,  <&c,  c.  xx.  torn.  iii.  p.  497)  has  made  a  judicious  obser> 
ration  on  the  failure  of  these  great  naval  armaments. 

*^  Jornandes  is  our  best  guide  through  the  reigns  of  Theodwic  II 
and  Euric,  (de  Rebus  Geticis,  c  44,  45, 46,  47,  p.  675 — 681.)  Idatiiis 
ends  too  soon,  and  Isidore  is  too  sparing  of  the  information  which  he 
might  have  given  on  the  affairs  or  Spain.  The  events  that  relate  to 
Gaul  arc  laboriously  illustrated  in  the  third  book  of  the  Abbd  Duboe^ 
Ilist.  Critique;  torn.  i.  p.  424 — 620. 


palace,  like  another  Orestes,  and  was  preparing  to  quit  Constantini^e  Iw 
tver  I  iii.  c.  44,  p.  230. — ^M. 


*  > 
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of  Saragossa  and  Pampeluna,  vanquished  in  battle  the  martial 
nobles  of  the  Tarragonese  province,  carried  his  victorious 
arms  into  thie  h«art  of  Litsitania,  and  permitted  the  Suevi  to 
hold  the  kingdom  of  Gallicia  under  the  Gothic  monarchy  of 
Spain.**  The  efforts  of  Euric  were  not  less  vigorous,  or  less 
successful,  in  Gaul ;  and  throughout  the  country  that  extends 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  Berry  and 
Auveigne  were  the  only  cities,  or  dioceses,  which  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  master.*'  In  the  defence  of  Cler- 
mont, their  principal  town,  the  inhabitants  of  Auvergne  sus- 
tained, with  inflexible  resolution,  the  miseries  of  war,  pes- 
tilence, and  famine;  and  the  Visigoths,  relinquishing  the 
fruitless  siege,  suspended  the  hopes  of  that  important  con- 
quest The  youth  of  the  province  were  animated  by  the 
heroic,  and  almost  incredible,  valor  of  Ecdicius,  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Avitus,'^  who  made  a  desperate  sally  with  only 
eighteen  horsemen,  boldly  attacked  the  Gothic  army,  and, 
after  maintaining  a  flying  skirmish,  retired  safe  and  victorious 
within  the  walb  of  Clermont  His  charity  was  equal  to  his 
courage :  in  a  time  of  extreme  scarcity,  four  thousand  poor 
were  led  at  his  expense ;  and  his  private  influence  levied  an 
iu*my  of  Borgundians  for  the  deliverance  of  Auvergne.  From 
Ms  virtues  alone  the  faithful  citizens  of  Gaul  derived  any  hopes 
of  safety  or  freedom ;  and  even  such  virtues  were  insufficient 
to  avert  the  impending  ruin  of  their  country,  since  tbey  were 
anxious  to  haiUj  fitnn  his  authority  and  example,  whether  they 
should  prefer  the  alternative  of  exile  or  servitude.'*  The  pub 
lie  confidence  was  lost ;  the  resources  of  the  state  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  Gauls  had  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that 
AnthemiuA,  who  reigned  in  Italy,  was  incapable  of  protecting 
his  distressed  subjects  beyond  the  Alps.    The  feeble  emperor 


*'  See  Muriana,  Hist  Hispan.  torn,  i  L  v.  c  6.  p.  162. 
»  **  An  imperfect,  but  original,  picture  of  Gam,  more  especially  of 
Auvergne,  is  shown  by  Sidonius ;  who,  as  a  senator,  and  afterwards 
as  a  bishop,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  iate  of  his  country.    See  L  y. 
epist  1,  6,  9,  <lcc. 

"*  Sidonius^  1.  iil  epist  8,  p.  66 — 68.  Greg.  Turoa  L  ii.  c.  24,  in 
torn.  ii.  p.  174.  Jornandes,  c.  46,  p.  616.  Perhaps  Ecdicius  was  only 
the  son-m-law  of  Avitus,  his  wife's  son  by  another  husband. 

."^  Si  nullsB  a  repubUca  vires,  nulla  prsesidia;  si  nullm,  quantum 
mmor  ost,  Anthemii  principis  opes ;  statuit,  te  auctore,  nobilitas,  seu 
palriari  dimittere  seu  capillos,  (Sidoo.  1.  ii.  epist  1,  p.  38.)  The  last 
vordr  <S]rmoiid,  Not.  p.  26)  may  likewise  denote  the  clerical  toiisw% 
^~^'^  ^iras  inddsd  the  choice  of  Sidomos  himseUl 
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eonld  only  procure  for  their  defence  the  sennce  of  tvehe 
thousand  British  auxiliaries.  Riothamns,  one  of  the  independ- 
ent kings,  or  chieftains,  of  the  island,  was  persuaded  to  tians- 
port  his  troops  to  the  continent  of  Ganl :  he  sailed  np  the  Loire^ 
and  established  his  quarters  in  Berry,  where  the  people  com- 
plained of  these  oppressive  allies,  till  they  were  destroyed  or 
dispersed  by  the  arms  of  the  Visigoths.** 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  jnrisdiction,  which  the  Roman  senate 
ezerdsed  over  their  subjects  of  €kiid,  was  the  trial  and  con- 
demnation of  Arvandus,  the  Praetorian  praefect  Sidonius,  who 
rejoices  that  he  lived  under  a  reign  in  which  he  might  pity  and 
assist  a  state  criminal,  has  expressed,  with  tenderness  and 
freedom,  the  £iults  of  his  indiscreet  and  unfortunate  friend.** 
From  the  perils  which  he  had  escaped,  Arvandus  imbibed  con- 
fidence rather  than  wisdom ;  and  such  was  the  yarious,  though 
uniform,  imprudence  of  his  behavior,  that  his  prosperity  must 
appear  much  more  surprising  than  his  downM.  The  second 
praefecture,  which  he  obtained  within  the  term  of  five  years, 
abolished  the  merit  and  popularity  of  his  preceding  adminis^ 
tration.  His  easy  temper  was  corrupted  by  flattery,  and  ex- 
asperated by  opposition ;  he  was  forced  to  satisfy  his  impor- 
tunate creditors  with  the  spoils  of  the  province ;  his  capricious 
insolence  offended  the  nobles  of  Gaul,  and  he  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  the  public  hatred.  The  mandate  of  his  disgrace 
summoned  him  to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  senate ;  and 
he  passed  the  Sea  of  Tuscany  with  a  &vorabIe  wind,  the  pres- 
age, as  he  vainly  imagined,  of  his  future  fortunes.  A  decern 
respect  was  still  observed  for  the  Prorfeetorum  rank ;  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  Arvandus  was  committed  to  the  Jiospitaliiy/ 
rather  than  to  the  custody,  of  Flavins  Asellus,  the  count  of  the 
sacred  largesses,  who  resided  in  the  Capitol.**     He  was  eager- 


I 


*'  The  history  of  these  Britons  may  be  traced  in  Jomaodes^  (a  46, 
>.  678,)  Sidonius,  ^L  iii.  epistoL  9,  y.  78,  74,)  and  Gregory  of  Toon^ 
1  il  c  18)  in  torn.  ii.  p  170.)  Sidonius  (who  styles  these  mereeaaiy 
troops  argutos,  armaioe,  tumnltaosoe,  virtnte  numero,  oontubemii^ 
contumaces)  addresses  their  f^eneral  in  a  tone  of  friendship  and  £euiu1 
iarity.  • 

"'  See  Sidonius,  L  I  epist  7,  p.  16 — 20,  with  Sumond*s  notes.  This 
letter  does  honor  to  his  heart,  as  well  as  to  his  understanding.  The 
prose  of  Sidonius,  however  vitiated  by  a  &lse  and  affected  taste,  ie 
much  superior  to  his  insipid  verses. 

**  When  the  Capitol  ceased  to  be  a  temple,  it  was  appropriated  ia 
the  use  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  and  it  is  still  the  residence  ef.  the  Ro- 
man senator.  The  jewellerB,  4fcc,  might  be  alloi^ed  to  expose 
precious  wares  in  the  porticos. 
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\j  pursued  by  his  accusers,  the  four  deputies  of  Gaul,  who 
were  all  distinguished  by  their  birth,  their  dignities,  or  their 
eloquence.  In  the  name  of  a  great  province,  and  according 
to  the  forms  of  Eoman  jurisprudence,  thej  instituted  a  dvil 
and  criminal  action,  requiring  such  restitution  as  might  com- 
pensate the  losses  of  individuals,  and  such  punishment  as 
might  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  state.  Their  charges  of  corrupt 
oppression  were  numerous  and  weighty ;  but  they  placed  their 
secret  dependence  on  a  letter  which  they  had  intercepted,  and 
which  they  could  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  his  secretary,  to 
have  been  dictated  by  Arvandus  himself.  The  author  of  this 
letter  seemed  to  dissuade  the  king  of  the  Goths  from  a  peace 
with  the  Greek  emperor:  he  suggested  the  attack  of  the 
Britons  on  the  Loire ;  and  he  recommended  a  division  of  Gaul, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  between  the  Visigoths  and 
the  Burgundians.*'  These  pernicious  schemes,  which  a  friend 
could  only  palliate  by  the  reproaches  of  vanity  and  indiscretion, 
were  susceptible  of  a  treasonable  interpretation ;  and  the  depu- 
ties had  artful!/  resolved  not  to  produce  their  most  formidable 
weapons  till  the  decisive  moment  of  the  contest  But  their  inten- 
tions were  discovered  by  the  zeal  of  Sidonius.  He  imme^ 
diately  apprised  the  unsuspecting;  criminal  of  his  danger ;  and 
sincerely  lamented,  without  any  mixture  of  anger,  the  haughty 
presumption  of  Arvandus,  wno  rejected,  and  even  resented, 
the  salutary  advice  of  his  friends.  Ignorant  of  his  real  situ- 
ation, Arvandus  showed  himself  in  the  Capitol  in  the  white 
robe  of  a  candidate,  accepted  indiscriminate  salutations  and 
offers  of  service,  examined  the  shop  of  the  merchants,  the 
.silks  and  ^ems,  sometimes  with  tie  indifference  of  a  spectator, 
and  sometimes  with  the  attention  of  a  purchaser ;  and  com- 
plained of  the  times,  of  the  senate,  of  the  prince,  and  of  the 
delays  of  justice.  His  complaints  were  soon  removed.  An  ear- 
ly day  was  fixed  for  his  trial ;  and  Arvandus  appeared,  with  his 
accusers,  before  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  Roman  senate. 
The  mournful  garb  which  they  affected,  excited  the  compas- 
sion of  the  judges,  who  were  scandalized  by  the  gay  and  splen 
did  dress  of  their  adversary :  and  when  the  prsefect  Arvandus, 
with  the  first  of  the  Gallic  deputies,  were  directed  to  take  their 

^  Hjbc  ad  regem  Gothoram^  charta  videbatur  emitti,  pacem  cum 
Grseco  Lnperatore  dissuadens,  Britannos  euper  Ligerim  sitos  impugn 
nari  oportere,  demonstrans,  cum  BurgundioniDus  jure  gentium  Galliai 
iB^  detxire  confirmnos. 
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places  on  the  senatorial  benches,  the  same  contrast  of  pride 
and  modesty  was  observed  in  their  behavior.  In  this  memo- 
rable judgment,  which  presented  a  lively  image  of  the  old  re- 
public, the  Gauls  exposed,  with  force  and  freedom,  the  griev 
ances  of  the  province;  and  as  soon  as  the  minds  of  the 
audience  were  sufficiently  inflamed,  they  recited  the  fatal 
epistle.  The  obstinacy  of  Arvandus  was  founded  on  the 
strange  supposition,  that  a  subject  could  not  be  convicted  of 
treason,  unless  he  had  actually  conspired  to  assume  the  pur- 
ple. As  the  paper  was  read,  he  repeatedly,  and  with  a  loud 
voice,  acknowledged  it  for  his  genume  composition ;  and  his 
astonishment  was  equal  to  his  dismay,  when  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  senate  declared  him  guilty  of  a  capital  offence. 
By  their  decree,  he  was  degraded  from  the  rank  of  a  prsefect 
to  the  obscure  condition  of  a  plebeian,  and  ignominiously 
dragged  by  servile  hands  to  the  public  prison.  After  a  fort- 
night's adjournment^  the  senate  was  again  convened  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  his  death ;  but  while  he  expected,  in 
the  Island  of  .^sculapius,  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days 
allowed  by  an  ancient  law  to  the  vilest  malefactors,'**  his 
friends  interposed,  the  emperor  Anthemius  relented,  and  the 
prsefect  of  Gaul  obtained  th«  milder  punishment  of  exile  and 
confiscation.  The  faults  of  Arvandus  might  deserve  compas- 
sion ;  but  the  impunity  of  Seronatus  accused  the  justice  of 
the  republic,  till  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  on  the  com- 
plaint of  the  people  of  Auvergne.  That  flagitious  minister, 
the  Catiline  of  his  age  and  country,  held  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  Visigoths,  to  betray  the  province  which  he 
oppressed :  his  industry  was  continually  exercised  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  taxes  and  obsolete  offences ;  and  his  extravagant 
vices  would  have  inspired  contempt,  if  they  had  not  excited  fear 
and  abhorrence."* 

Such  criminals  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  justice ;  but 
whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  Bicimer,  that  powerful  Barba- 
rian was  able  to  contend  or  to  negotiate  with  tiie  prince,  whose 


"*  Senahucontulhim  Tiherianwn,  (Sirmond  Not  pi  11 ;)  bat  ihtdt 
law  allowed  only  ten  days  between  the  sentence  and  execution ;  the 
remaining  twenty  were  added  in  the  reign  of  Theodosins. 

"*  Catilina  seculi  nostri.  Sidonius,  1.  il  epist.  1,  p.  83 ;  1.  v.  epist 
18,  p.  148;  L  vii.  epist  viL  p.  186.  He  execrates  the  crimes,  and 
applauds  the  punishment,  of  Seronatus,  perhaps  with  the  indignft* 
taoQ  of  a  virtuous  citizen,  perlu^  with  the  resentment  of  a  persona) 
enemy. 
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alliance  he  had  condescended  to  accept  The  peaceful  and 
prosperous  reign  which  Anthemius  had  promised  to  the  West, 
was  soon  clouded  by  misfortune  and  discord.  Ridmer,  appre- 
hensive, or  impatient^  of  a  superior,  retired  from  Rome,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Milan ;  an  advantageous  situation-  either 
to  invite  or  to  repel  the  warlike  tribes  that  were  seated  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Danube."*  Italy  was  gradually  divided  into 
two  independent  and  hostile  kingdoms;  and  the  nobles  of 
Liguria,  who  trembled  at  the  near  approach  of  a  civil  war,  fell 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  patrician,  and  conjured  him  to 
spare  their  unhappy  country.  "For  my  own  part,"  replied 
Ricimer,  in  a  tone  of  insolent  moderation,  "  I  am  still  inclined 
to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  Galatian ;  "•  but  who  will 
undertake  to  appease  his  anger,  or  to  mitigate  the  pride, 
which  always  rises  in  proportion  to  our  submission  ?"  They 
informed  him,  that  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Pavia,^^  united  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the  dove ;  and 
appeared  confident,  that  the  eloquence  of  such  an  ambassador 
must  prevail  against  the  strongest  opposition,  either  of  interest 
or  passion.  Their  recommendation  was  approved ;  and  Epipha- 
nius, assuming  the  benevolent  office  of  mediation,  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  honors 
due  to  his  merit  and  reputation.  The  oration  of  a  bishop  in 
favor  of  peace  may  be  easily  supposed ;  he  argued,  that,  in 
all  possible  circumstances,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  must  be 
an  act  of  mercy,  or  magnanimity,  or  prudence;  and  he  seri- 
ously admonished  the  emperor  to  avoid  a  contest  with  a  fierce 
Barbarian,  which  might  be  fatal  to  himself,  and  must  be  ruinous 
to  his  dominions.    Anthemius  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his 

^®*  Ricimer,  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius,  defeated  and  slew  in 
battle  Beorgor,  king  of  the  Alani,  (Jomandes,  c:  46,  p.  678.)  His  sis- 
ter had  married  the  king  of  the  Burgundians,  and  he  mamtained  an 
intimate  connection  with  £e  Suevic  colony  established  in  Pannonia  and 
Noricnm. 

^'**  Galatam  ooncitatom.  Sirmond  (in  his  notes  to  Ennodiue)  ap 
plies  this  appellation  to  Anthemius  himsel£  The  emperor  was  proba- 
bly bom  in  the  province  of  Galatia,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Gallo-Gre- 
dans,  were  tupposed  to  unite  the  vices  of  a  savage  and  a  corrupted 
peopla 

***  Epiphanius  was  thirty  years  bishop  of  Pavia,  (A.  D.  467 — 497 ;) 
see  Tillemont,  M^m.  Eccles.  tom.  xvi.  p.  788.  His  name  and  actions 
would  have  been  unknown  to  posterity,  if  Ennodius,  one  of  his 
fuccessors,  had  not  written  his  hfe;  (Sirmond,  Opera  tom.  i.  p.  1647 
—1692 ;)  in  which  he  represents  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  characten 
•f  the  age 
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maxims ;  but  he  deeplj  felt,  with  grief  and  indignation,  the 
behavior  of  Ricimer,  and  his  passion  gave  eloquence  and 
energy  to  his  discourse.  "What  favora,"  he  warmly  ex 
daimedf  "  have  we  refused  to  this  ungrateful  man  f  What 
provocations  have  we  not  endured!  Regardless  of  the 
majesty  of  the  purple,  I  gave  my  daughter  to  a  Groth ;  I  sac- 
rificed my  own  blood  to  the  safety  of  the  republic  The 
liberality  which  ought  to  have  secured  the  etemsl  attachment 
of  Ricimer  has  exasperated  him  against  his  benefactor.  What 
wars  has  he  not  excited  against  the  empire !  How  often  has 
he  instigated  and  assisted  the  fury  of  hostile  nations !  Shall 
I  now  accept  his  perfidious  friendship  ?  Can  I  hope  that  he 
will  respect  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  who  has  already 
violated  the  duties  of  a  son  ?^  But  the  anger  of  Anthemius 
evaporated  in  these  passionate  exclamations:  he  insensibly 
yielded  to  the  proposals  of  Epiphanius;  and  the  bishop 
returned  to  his  diocese  with  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  the 
peace  of  Italy,  by  a  reconciliation,"*  of  which  the  sincerity 
and  continuance  might  be  reasonably  suspected.  The  clemency 
of  the  emperor  was  extorted  from  his  weakness ;  and  Ricimer 
suspended  his  ambitious  designs  till  he  had  secretly  prepared 
the  engines  with  which  he  resolved  to  subvert  the  throne  of 
Anthemius.  The  mask  of  peace  and  moderation  was  then 
thrown  aside.  The  army  of  Ricimer  was  fortified  by  a 
numerous  reenforcement  of  Burgundians  and  Oriental  Suevi : 
he  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  the  Greek  emperor,  marched 
fi*om  Milan  to  the  Gates  of  Rome,  and  fixing  his  camp  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio,  impatiently  expected  the  arrival  of  Olybrius, 
his  Imperial  candidate. 

The  senator  Olybrius,  of  the  Anician  family,  might  esteem 
himself  the  lawful  heir  of  the  Western  empire.  He  had 
married  Placidia,  the  younger  daughter  of  Yalentinian,  after 
she  was  restored  by  Genseric;  who  still  detained  her  sister 
Eudoxia,  as  the  wife,  or  rather  as  the  captive,  of  his  son. 
The  king  of  the  Vandals  supported,  by  threats  and  aolidta* 
tions,  the  fair  pretensions  of  his  Roman  ally ;  and  assigned, 
as  one  of  the  motives  of  the  war,  the  refusal  of  the  senate 
and  people  to  acknowledge  their  lawful  prince,  and  the  imwor- 
thy  preference  which  they  had  given  to  a  stranger."*    The 

"*  Ennodius  (p.  1659 — 1664)  has  related  tibis  embassy  of  Epipha- 
qIus  ;  and  his  narrative,  verbose  and  turgid  as  it  must  appear,  mjmr 
truths  some  curious  passages  in  the  fall  of  the  'Western  empire. 

Prwcus,  Excerpt  Legal  ion.  p.  74.    Procopius  de  Belt  YaadaiL  I 
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ineiidship  of  the  public  enemj  might  render  Olybrius  still 
more  impopular  to  the  Italians;  but  when  Ricimer  meditated 
the  ruin  of  the  emperor  Anthemius,  he  tempted,  with  the  ofifer 
of  a  diadem,  the  candidate  who  could  justify  his  rebellion  by 
an  illustrious  name  and  a  royal  alliance.  The  husbland  of 
Pladdia,  who,  like  most  of  his  ancestors,  had  been  invested 
with  the  consular  dignity,  might  have  continued  to  enjoy  a 
secure  and  splendid  fortune  in  the  peaceful  residence  of  Con* 
sttmtinople;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been  tormented  by 
such  a  genius  as  cannot  be  amused  or  occupied,  unless  by 
the  administration  of  an  empire.  Yet  Olybrius  3delded  to 
Uie  importunities  of  his  friends,  perhaps  of  his  w^e ;  rashly 
plunged  into  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  a  civil  war;  and, 
with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  emperor  Leo,  accepted  the 
Italian  purple,  which  was  bestowed,  and  resumed,  at  the 
capricious  will  of  a  Barbarian.  He  landed  without  obstacle 
(for  Qenseric  was  master  of  the  sea)  either  at  Ravenna,  or 
the  port  of  Ostia,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
Ricimer,  where  he  was  received  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
Western  world."' 

The  patrician,  who  had  extended  his  posts  from  the  Anio 
to  ihe  MeMan  bridge,  alreadv  possessed  two  quarters  of  Rome, 
the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculum,  wliich  are  separated  by  the 
Tyber  from  the  rest  of  the  dty ;  ^^  and  it  may  be  conjectured, 
that  an  assembly  of  seceding  senators  imitated,  in  the  choice 
of  Olybrius,  the  forms  of  a  legal  election.  But  the  body  of 
the  senate  and  people  firmly  adhered  to  the  cause  of  An- 


i.  c.  6,  p.  191.  Eudoxia  and  her  daugliter  wore  restored  after  the 
death  of  Majorian.  Perhaps  the  consuLbip  of  Olybrius  (A.  D.  464) 
was  bestowed  as  a  nuptial  present 

^^^  The  hostile  appearance  of  Olybrius  is  fixed  (notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  Pagi)  by  the  duration  of  his  reign.  The  secret  connivance 
ci  Lea  is  acknowledged  by  Theophanes  and  the  Pasdial  Chronicle. 
We  are  ignorant  of  his  motives;  but  in  this  obscure  period,  our 
ignorance  extends  to  the  most.puUic  and  important  fifects. 

^"^  Of  the  fourteen  regions,  or  quarters,  into  which  Rome  was 
divided  by  Augustus,  onlj  one,  the  Janiculum,  lay  on  the  Tuscan 
side  of  the  Tjhsr,  But,  m  the  fifth  centurv,  the  Vatican  suburb 
Gsnned  a  eoosiderable  city;  and  in  the  eodesiastical  distribution, 
which  had  been  recently  made  by  Simplicius,  the  reigning  pope,  two 
of  the  MiMn  regions,  or  parishes  of  Rome,  depended  on  the  cnurch  of 
81  Peter.  See  Kardim  Roma  Antica,  p.  67.  It  would  requite  a  te- 
dious dissertatioii  to  mark  the  circumstances,  in  which  I  am  indined  ^r 
dqMff t  from  the  topography  of  that  learned  Roman. 
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themius;  and  the  more  effM^tnal  support  of  a  Gothic  armj 
enabled  him  to  prolong  his  reign,  and  the  public  distress,  by  a 
resistance  of  three  months,  which  produced  the  concomitant 
evils  of  famine  and  pestilence.  At  length  Ricimer  made  a 
furious  assault  on  the  bridge  of  Hadrian,  or  St.  Angelo ;  and 
the  narrow  pass  was  defended  with  equa.  ralor  by  Uie  Goths, 
till  the  death  of  Gilimer,  their  leader.  The  victorious  troops, 
breaking  down  every  barrier,  rushed  with  irresistible  violence 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  Rome  (if  we  may  use  the  lan- 
guage of  a  contemporary  pope)  was  subverted  by  the  civil 
fbry  of  Anthemius  and  Ridmer.^**  The  unfortunate  An- 
themius  was  dragged  from  his  concealement,  and  inhumanly 
massacred  by  the  command  of  his  son-in-law ;  who  thus  added 
a  third,  or  perhaps  a  fourth,  emperor  to  the  number  of  his 
victims.  The  soldiers,  who  united  the  rage  of  fectious  cit- 
izens with  the  savage  manners  of  Barbarians,  were  indulged, 
without  control,  in  the  license  of  rapine  and  murder:  the 
crowd  of  slaves  and  plebeians,  who  were  unccMicerned  in  the 
event,  could  only  gain  by  the  indiscriminate  pillage;  and  the 
face  of  the  city  exhibited  the  strange  contrast  of  stem  cruelty 
and  dissolute  intemperance."*  Forty  days  after  this  calami- 
tous event,  the  subject,  not  of  glory,  but  of  guilt,  Italy  was 
delivered,  by  a  painM  disease,  from  the  tyrant  Ricimer,  who 
bequeathed  the  commiand  of  his  army  to  his  nephew  Gundo- 
bald,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Burgundians.  In  the  same 
year  all  the  principal  actors  in  this  great  revolution  were 
removed  from  the  stage;  and  the  whole  reign  of  Olybrius, 
whose  death  does  not  betray  any  symptoms  of  violence, 
is  included  within  the  term  of  seven  months.  He  left  one 
daughter,  the  of&pring  of  his  marriage  with  Placidia ;  and  the 
family  of  the  great  Theodosius,  transplanted  from  Spain  to 


^**  Nuper  Antliemii  et  Ricimeris  civili  furore  Bubveraa  eat  Oelasiui 
in  Epist  kI  Andrbmach.  apud  Baron.  A.  D.  496,  No.  42,  Sigonim 
(torn.  I  L  ziv.  de  Ooddentali  Imperio,  p.  64^,  648,)  and  Murstori 
( Annali  dltaUa,  torn.  iv.  p.  808,  809,)  with  the  aid  of  a  less  imper 
Kct  MS.  of  the  Historia  Misoella.,  hare  illustrated  this  dark  and  Ucodj 
transaction. 

'^^  Such  had  been  the  saera  ac  deformis  urbe  totE  &eiee,  whcp 
Rome  was  assauhed  and  stormed  by  the  troops  of  Veepasian,  (see 
Tadt  ffist.  iil  83,  88 ;)  and  every  cause  of  mischief  had  smoe  aoquired 
much  additional  energy.  The  revolution  of  ages  may  bring  round 
Ike  same  calamities;  but  ages  may  revolve  without  prodooiag  • 
Taeitae  to  describe  them. 
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Coi^tantinc^le)  was  propagated  in  the  .female  line  as  &r  «is  the 
eighth  generation."^ 

Whilst  the  vacant  throne  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to  lawk'Sir 
Barbarians,"'  the  election  of  a  new  colleague  was  seriously 
agitated  in  the  conndl  of  Leo.  The  empress  Verina,  studiou* 
to  promote  the  greatness  of  her  own  family,  had  m^Tied  one 
of  her  nieces  to  Julius  Nepos,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Mar^ 
cellinus  in  the  EJovereignty  of  Balmatia,  a  more  solid  posses- 
sion than  the  title  which  he  was  persuaded  to  accept,  of 
Emperor  of  the  West.  But  the  measures  of  the  Byzantin«. 
court  were  so  languid  and  irresolute,  that  many  months  elapseo 
after  the  death  of  Anthemius,  and  even  of  Olybrius,  before 
their  destined  successor  could  show  himself,  with  a  respecta 
ble  force,  to  his  Italian  subjects.  During  that  interval,  Gly- 
cerius,  an  obscure  soldier,  was  invested  with  the  purple  by 
his  patron  Gundobald ;  but  the  Burgundian  prince  was  unable, 
or  unwilling,  to  support  his  nomination  by  a  civil  war : 
the  pursuits  of  domestic  ambition  recalled  him  beyond  the 
Alps,"*  and  his  client  was  permitted  to  exchange  the  Koroan 
sceptre  for  the  bishopric  of  Salona.  After  extinguishing  such 
a  cconpetitor,  the  emperor  Nepos  was  acknowkdged  by  the 
senate,  by  the  Italians,  and  by  the  provincials  of  Gaul ;  his 
moral  virtues,  and  military  talents,  were  loudly  celebrated; 
and  those  who  derived  any  private  benefit  horn  his  govern 
ment,  announced,  in  prophetic  strains,  the  restoration  of  the 
public  felicity."*  Their  hopes  (if  such  hopes  had  been  ente^ 
tained)'  were  confounded  within  the  term  of  a  single  year, 
-    I II  ■  ■  I  ■  ■ .  .1 . .   I     ■         ■  ■  I  . 

'"  See  Ducange,  FainiliaB  Byzantin.  p.  74,  76.  Areobindus,  who 
{upfpeaxfl  to  have  married  the  niece  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  was  the 
eignth  descendant  of  the  elder  Theodoaius. 

'1*  The  last  revolutions  of  the  Western  empire  are  fiuntlj  marked 
in  Theo|^uuie%  (p.  102,)  Jomandes,  (c.  45,  p.  6*79,)  the  Chronide  of 
Marcellinus,  and  the  Fragments  of  an  anonymous  writer,  published 
by  Yaleaius  at  the  end  of  Ammianus^  (p-  716^  717.)  If  Photius  had 
not  been  so  wretchedly  condse,  we  idiould  derive  much  information 
from  the  contemporary  histories  of  Malchus  and  Candidu&  8ee  Us 
Extnusts,  p.  172—179. 

"*  See  Grep.  Turoa  L  il  a  28,  in  tom.  iL  p.  175.  Dubos,  Hist 
Critique,  tom.  l  jk  618.  By  the  murder  or  death  of  his  two  brothers, 
GuEMlobald  acquured  the  sole  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
whose  ruin  was  hastened  b J  their  discord. 

^>*  Julius  Nepos  armis  pariter  summus  Augustus  ac  moribus.  Si 
doohis,  1.  T.  epi  16,  p.  146.  Nepos  had  given  to  Eodidus  the  title  of 
Fatsidaoi  whidi  Anthemius  had  promised,  decessoria  Amtkenui  fidan 
See  L  viii.  ep.  7,  p.  224. 
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and  the  treaty  of  peace,  whidi  oeded  Auvergne  to  tbe  Yw 
igoths,  la  the  only  event  of  his  short  and  mglorions  reign. 
The  most  fiuthfol  sabjects  of  Gaal  were  saenficed,  hj  the 
Italian  emperor,  to  the  h<^  of  domestic  security ;  ^^*  but  his 
repose  was  soon  invaded  by  a  furious  sedition  of  the  Barbarian 
confederates,  who,  under  the  command  of  Orestes,  their  gen- 
eral, were  in  full  march  from  Rome  to  Ravenna.  Nepos 
trembled  at  their  approach ;  and,  instead  of  placing  a  just  oon« 
fidence  in  the  strength  of  Ravenna,  he  hastily  escaped  to  his 
ships,  and  retired  to  his  Dalmatian  principality,  on  tbe  opposite 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  By  this  shameful  abdication,  he  pro- 
tracted his  life  about  five  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous  state, 
between  an  emperor  and  an  exile,  tHl  he  was  assasrinated  at 
Salona  by  the  ungratefbl  Glycerius,  who  was  translated,  per- 
haps as  the  reward  of  his  crime,  to  the  archbi»h<^ric  of 
Milan."* 

The  nations  who  had  asserted  their  independence  after  the 
death  of  Attila,  were  established,  by  the  right  of  possession  or 
conquest,  in  the  boundless  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Dan- 
ube ;  or  in  the  Roman  provinces  between  the  river  and  the 
Alps.  But  the  bravest  of  their  youth  enlisted  in  the  army 
of  conftderate^j  who  formed  the  defence  and  the  terror  of 
Italy ; "'  and  in  this  promiscuous  multitude,  the  names  of  the 
Heruli,  the  Scyrri,  the  Alani,  the  Turcilingi,  and  the  Rugians, 
appear  to  have  predominated.  The  example  of  these  war- 
riors was  imitated  by  Orestes,"*  the  son  of  Tatullus,  and  the 
fether  of  the  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West  Orestes, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  in  this  History,  had  never 

■     ■      '■  I       ■  ■  ■     I      ■  ■    I  I    ■■  I  PI   ■    ■  I  1  I      m 

"*  Epiphanitu  was  sent  ambassador  from  Nepos  to  the  Yisi^tlisp 
fc|r  the  purpose  of  asoertainiDg  ihejines  Imj^i  Italtei,  (Ennodias  in 
Sirmond,  torn.  I  p.  1666 — 1669.)  His  pathetic  discxrarse  concealed  the 
disgraoeM  secret  whidi  soon  excited  the  just  and  bitter  oomplamte  of 
the  bishop  of  Clermont. 

^^*  Makhus,  apud  Riot  p.  172.  Ennod.  Ejngram.  Izxzii.  in  Sir- 
mond.  Oper.  torn.  L  p.  1879.  Some  doubt  may,  however,  be  raised 
on  the  identity  of  the  emperor  and  the  ardibishop. 

^"  Our  knowledge  of  these  mercenaries,  who  ^subverted  the  Westp 
em  empire,  is  derived  from  Procopius,  (de  BelL  Gottuco,  L  L  a  i  p. 
808.)  The  popular  opinion,  and  the  recent  historians,  represent  Odo- 
aoer  in  the  sdse  light  of  a  stranger ^  and  a  king,  who  inraded  Italy  with 
an  army  of  forei^ers,  his  native  subjects. 

^^'  Orestes,  qm  eo  tempore  quanao  Attila  ad  Italiam  Tenit»  se  dli 
iunjdt,  ejus  notarins  &ctus  fuerat    Anonym.  Tales,  p.  716.    He  is 

viistaken  in  the  date;  but  we  may  credit  his  assertion,  tiiat  Ihe 

tary  of  Attila  was  the  &ther  of  Aufirustnlua. 
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defierted  his  country.  His  birth  and  fortunes  rendered 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  suljjects  of  Pannouia.  When  that 
province  was  ceded  to  the  Huns,  he  entered  into  the  service 
of  Attila,  his  lawful  sovereign,  obtained  the  office  of  his  sec 
retary,  and  was  repeatedly  sent  ambassador  to  Constantino 
pie,  to  represent  the  prson,  and  signify  Uie  commands,  of 
the  imperious  monardi.  The  death  of  that  conqueror  re- 
stored him  to  his  freedom;  and  Orestes  might  honorably 
refuse  either  to  follow  the  sons  of  Attila  into  the  Sc3ihian 
desert^  or  to  obey  th^e  Ostrogoths,  who  had  usurped  the 
dominion  of  Pannonia.  He  preferred  the  service  of  the  Italian 
princes,  the  successors  of  Valentinian ;  and  as  he  possessed 
the  qualifications  of  courage,  industry,  and  experience,  he 
advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the  military  profession,  till  he 
was  elevated,  by  the  favor  of  Nepos  himself,  to  the  dignities 
of  patrician,  and  mastei^neral  of  the  troops.  These  troops 
had  been  long  accustomed  to  reverence  the  character  and 
authority  of  Orestes,  who  affected  their  manners,  conversed 
with  them  in  their  own  language,  and  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  national  chieftains,  by  long  habits  of  famili- 
arity and  friendship.  At  his  solicitation  they  rose  in  arms 
against  the  obscure  Greek,  who  presumed  to  claim  their 
obedience ;  and  when  Orestes,  from  some  secret  motive,  de- 
clined the  purple,  they  consented,  with  the  same  facility,  to 
acknowledge  his  son  Augustulus  as  the  emperor  of  the  West. 
By  the  abdication  of  Nepos,  Orestes  had  now  attained  the 
summit  of  his  ambitious  hopes ;  but  he  soon  discovered,  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  that  the  lessons  of  perjury  and  ingrati- 
tude, which  a  rebel  must  inculcate,  will  be  resorted  to  against 
himself;  and  that  the  precarious  sovereign  of  Italy  waa  only 
permitted  to  choose,  whether  he  would  be  the  slave,  or  the 
victim,  of  his  Barbarian  mercenaries.  The  dangerous  alliance 
of  these  strangers  had  oppressed  and  insulted  the  last  re- 
mains of  Roman  freedom  and  dignity.  At  each  revolution, 
cheir  pay  and  privileges  were  augmented ;  but  their  insolence 
increased  in  a  still  more  extravagant  degree ;  they  envied  the 
forttine  of  their  brethren  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  whose 
victorious  arms  had  acquired  an  independent  and  perpetua? 
inheritance ;  and  they  insisted  ofi  their  peremptory  demand,  thai 
a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  should  be  immediately*divided 
among  them.  Orestes,  with  a  spirit,  which,  in  another  situa* 
lion,  might  be  entitled  to  our  esteem,  chose  rather  to  encounter 
the  rage  of  an  armed  multitude,  than  to  subscribe  the  ruin  q$ 
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cn  innocent  people.  He  rejected  the  aadadoDs  demand  ;  and 
bis  refusal  W9s  fiivorable  to  the  ambition  of  Odoacer;  a  Md 
Barbarian,  who  assured  his  feUow-soldiers,  that,  if  they  dared 
to  assodate  under  his  command,  thej  might  soon  extort  the 
lustiee  which  had  been  denied  to  their  dntifol  petitions.  Fram 
all  the  camps  and  garrisons  ci  Italy,  the  confederates,  actuated 
by  the  same  resentment  and  the  same  hopes,  impatiently 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  this  popular  leader ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate patridan,  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  hastily  retreated 
to  the  strong  city  of  Pam,  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  holy 
E^i[^anites.  Pam  was  immediately  besieged,  the  fortifica- 
tions were  stormed,  the  town  was  pillaged ;  and  although  the 
Hishop  might  labor,  with  much  zeal  and  some  success,  to  save 
the  property  of  the  church,  and  the  chastity  of  female  captives, 
the  tumult  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  execution  of 
Orestes."*  His  brother  Paul  was  dsln  in  an  action  near 
Ravenna ;  and  the  helpless  Augustulus,  who  could  no  longer 
command  the  respect,  was  redtioed  to  implore  the  demency, 
of  Odoacer. 

That  successful  Barbarian  was  the  son  of  Edecon;  who, 
in  some  remarkable  transactions,  particularly  described  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  had  been  the  colleague  of  Orestes  him- 
self.* The  honor  oi  an  ambassador  should  be  exempt  from 
suspicion ;  and  Edecon  had  listened  to  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  his  soverdgn.  But  this  apparent  guilt  was  expi- 
ated by  his  merit  or  repentance ;  his  rank  was  eminent  and 
conspicuous ;  he  enjoyed  the  &vor  of  Attila ;  and  the  troops 
under  his  command,  who  guarded,  in  their  turn,  the  royal 
village,  consisted  of  a  tribe  of  Scyrri,  bis  immediate  and 
hereditary  subjects.  In  the  i^volt  of  the  nations,  they  still 
adhered  to  the  Huns;  and  tnore  than  twdve  years  after- 
wards, the  name  of  Edecon  is  honorably  mentioned,  in  thdr 
unequal  contests  with  the  Ostrogoths ;  which  was  terminated, 
after  two  bloody  battles,  by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 


'**  See  EiuiDdiufl,  (mVit  Epiphiui.  Sirmond,  tom.  l  p^  1669, 16^0.) 
He  adds  weight  to  the  narrative  of  Frocopius,  though  we  may  doabt 
whether  the  devil  actually  contrived  the  siege  of  Pavia,  to  distress 
the  bishop  and  his  flock. 

*  Maaao  obaervcfl  that  the  evidence  which  identifies  Edecon,  the  fiaker 
of  Odoacer,  with  the  colleague  of  Orestes,  is  not  oonclas|ve.  Gescfaiete 
des  OB^Oothiscben  Reichcs,  p.  33.  Bat  St.  Martin  inclines  to  agree  with 
Bihbon*  ^ncte,  vi.  75. — ^M. 
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ficyrri/**  Their  gallant  leader,  who  did  not  sunriTe  thk 
national  calanuty,  left  two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoacer,  to  strug- 
gle with  adversity,  and  to  maintain  as  they  might,  by  rapine 
or  service,  the  faithful  followers  of  their  exile.  Onulf  di- 
rected his  steps  towards  Constantinople,  where  he  sullied^  by 
the  assasnnation  of  a  generous  benefigictor,  the  &me  which  he 
bad  acquired  in  arms.  Hb  brother  Odoacer  led  a  wandering 
life  among  the  Barbarians  of  Noricum,  with  a  mind  and  a 
fortune  suited  to  the  most  desperate  adventures;  and  when 
he  had  fixed  his  choice,  he  piously  visited  the  cell  of  Severi- 
nus,  the  popular  saint  of  the  country,  to  solicit  his  approba- 
tion and  blessing.  The  *  lowness  of  tibe  door  would  not  admit 
the  loftr  stature  of  Odoacer:  he  was '  obliged  to  stoop;  but 
in  that  humble  attitude  the  saint  could  discern  the  symptoms 
of  his  future  greatness;  and  addressing  him  in  a  prophetic 
tone,  *^ Pursue"  (said  he)  *^yonr  design;  proceed  to  Italy; 
you  will  soon  cast  away  this  coarse  garment  of  skins;  and 
your  wealth  will  be  adequate  to  the  liberality  of  your 
mind.''^'^  The  Barbarian,  whose  daring  spirit  accepted  and 
ratified  the  prediction,  was  admitted  into  the  service  of  the 
Western  empire,  and  soon  obtained  an  honorable  rank  in  the 
guards.  His  manners  were  gradually  polished,  his  military 
skill  was  improved,  and  the  confederates  of  Italy  would  not 
have  elected  him  for  their  general,  unless  the  exploits  of 
Odoacer  had  established  a  high  opinion  of  his  courage  and 
capacity.'**    Their    military  acclamations  saluted  him   with 

"*  Jomandes,  c.  5S,  54,  p.  692—696.  M.  de  Boat  (Hist  des  Peu- 
ples  de  TEurope,  torn.  viu.  p.  221 — ^228)  has  dearly  explained  the 
.origin  and  adventures  of  Odoacer..  I  am  almoat  indined  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  same  who  pillaged  Angers,  and  commanded  a  fleet  of 
Saxon  pirates  on  the  ocean.  Greg.  Turon.  L  il  c.  18,  in  tom.  il 
p.  170.* 

^'^^  Yade  ad  Itallam,  vade  vilissimis  nunc  pellibns  coopertis :  sed 
multis  dto  plorima  largiturus.  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  717.  He  quotes 
the  life  of  St  Severinus,  whidi  is  extant,  and  contains  mudi  uidmown 
and  valuable  history;  it  was  composed  by  his  disciple  Eugippius 
(A.  D.  611)  thirty  years  after  his  death.  See  Tillemont,  M^ul  Eccles. 
torn.  xvi.  p.  168— '181. 

^'*  Theophanes,  who  calls  him  a  Goth,  affirms,  that  he  was  educated, 
auraed,  (rplifttvTot,)  in  Italy,  (p.  102;)  and  as  this  strong  expression  will 
sot  bear  a  literal  interpretation,  it  must  be  explained  by  long  lervioB 
n  the  Imperial  guards. 

*  Aeooriirg  t3  St  Martin  there  is  no  foundation  for  th!a  coniectom  vH 
•  -M. 
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ih$  title  of  long;  bat  he  absteiiied,  dnriog  his  whde  leigii, 
from  the  me  dT  the  piuple  and  diadem,"*  jest  he  ahoald 
offisnd  thoM  princes,  whose  subjects^  by  their  aoddental  mix- 
tme,  ]iad  formed  the  yictorions  aimj,  which  time  and  potic^ 
might  insensiUj  miite  into  a  great  natioiL 

Royalty  was  £nni]iar  to  the  Barbarians,  and  the  aabnussiTe 
people  of  Italy  was  prepared  to  obey,  without  a  murmur, 
the  authority  which  he  should  condescend  to  eaceicise  as  the 
vicegeient  of  the  emperor  of  the  West  But  Odoacer  had 
resolved  to  abolish  that  useless  and  expensive  office;  and 
such  is  the  wdght  of  antique  prejudice,  that  it  reqmred  some 
Ix^dness  and  penetration  to  disoover  the  extreme  &€aUty  of 
the  enterprise.  The  unfortunate  Augustulus  was  made  the 
instrument  of  his  own  disgrsce:  he  signified  his  resignation 
to  the  senate ;  and  that  assembly,  in  their  last  act  of  obedience 
to  a  Roman  prince,  still  affected  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and 
the  forms  of  the  constitution.  An  epistle  was  addressed,  by 
their  unanimous  decree,  to  the  emperor  Zeno^  the  son-in>law 
and  successor  of  Leo;  who  had  lately  been  restored,  after  a 
short  rebellion,  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  They  solemnly 
^  disclaim  the  necessity,  or  eren  the  wish,  of  continuity  any 
longer  the  Imperial  succession  in  Italy ;  since,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  majesty  of  a  sole  monarch  is  suffident  to  pervade 
and  protect,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  East  and  the  West 
In  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people,  tiiey  con- 
sent that  the  seat  of  universal  empire  shall  he  transferred 
from  Rome  to  Ck>nstantinople ;  and  they  basely  renounce 
the  right  of  choosing  their  master,  the  only  vestigo  that  yet 
remained  of  the  authority  which  had  given  laws  to  the  world. 
The  republic  (they  repeat  that  name  without  a  blush)  might 
safely  confide  in  the  civil  and  mflitary  virtues  of  Odoacer; 
and  they  humbly  request,  that  the  emperor  would  invest  him 
with  the  tiUe  of  Patrician,  and  the  administration  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Italy."  The  deputies  of  fhe  senate  were  received  at 
Constantinople  with  some  marks  of  displeasure  and  indigna* 

^3*  Komea  regis  Odoacer  assumpsit^  eum  tamen  neqne  purpart  nee 
regalibns  nteretur  insigmbos.  Gaasiodor.  in  Ohroa  A  D.  476.  He 
aasms  to  have  awamed  the  ahttract  title  of  a  king,  without  applying  it 
to  any  particnlar  natkni  or  country.* 


*  Manso  observes  that  Odoacer  never  called  himself  king  of  Italy,  did  iw# 
■MMune  the  purple,  and  no  coiu  are  MCtant  with  his  name.  Qemsat^td  OH 
Godk  JUicbes,  p.  36.— M. 
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tion :  and  when  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  ZeDc\ 
he  sternlj*  reproached  them  with  their  treatment  of  the  two 
emperors,  Anthemius  and  Nepos,  whom  th<^  East  had  sue* 
bessivel J  granted  to  the  prayers  of  Italy.  ^*  The  first"  (con« 
tinned  he)  ^'you  have  murdered;  the  second  you  have  ex- 
pelled ;  but  the  second  is  still  alive,  and  whilst  he  lives  he  is 
yottr  lawful  soyereign.''  But  the  prudent  Zeno  soon  descarted 
the  hopeless  cause -of  his  abdicated  colleague.  His  vanity 
was  gratified  by  the  title  of  sole  emperor,  and  by  the  statues 
erected  to  his  honinr  in  the  several  quarters  of  Eome ;  he  en* 
tertained  a  friendly,  though  ambiguous,  correspondence  with 
the  pdtritian  Odoaoer;  and  he  gratefully  accepted  the  Impe^ 
rial  ensigns,  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  throne  and  palace, 
whidi  the  Barbarian  was  not  un^nilling  to  remove  from  the 
sight  of  the  people.'*^ 

In  the  space  of  twraty  years  since  the  death  of  Yalentinian. 
nine  emperors  had  successively  disappeared ;  and  the  son  of 
Orestes,  a  youth  recommended  only  by  his  beauty,  would  be 
the  least  entitled  to  the  notice  of  posterity,  if  his  rd^,  whidt 
was  marked  by  the  extinction  of  the  Boman  empire  in  the 
West,  did  not  leave  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  man* 
kind."*  The  patrician  Orestes  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Count  Bomtdui,  of  Petovio  in  Noricum ;  the  name  of  Auguattts^ 
notwithstanding  the  -jealousy  of  power,  was  known  at  Aqui- 
leia  as  a  familiar  surname ;  and  the  appellations  of  the  two 
great  founders,  of  the  dty  and  of  the  monarchy,  were  thus 
strangely  united  in  the  last  gf  their  successors.'**  The  son 
of  Orestes  assum^  and  disgraced  the  names  of  Bomulus 

^**  Malehiu,  whose  loss  eaeeltes  (fox  legret^  has  preserved  (in  Excerpt 
Legst  pi.  08)  this  extrsoidiDiiry  embassy  fkvtn  the  seDate  to  Zona  Tn9 
anonymoas  fragmeDt^  (p.  717,)  and  the  eztraet  from  OaadiduS)  (apwl 
Phot  Th  176,)  are  likewise  of  lome  use. 

^'*  llie  precise  year  in  which  the  Western  empire  was  ertingimhed, 
is  not  poeitivehr  asoeirlamed  The  vulgar  era  of  A.  D^  476  appeart  to 
have  the  sanetioii  of  authentie  dironicles.  But  the  two  dates  aea^gned 
by  Jomandes  (c  46*  p.  68d)  yrool^^elay  that  great  event  to  the  year 
479 ;  and  though  M.  de  Buat  has  overlooked  hi»  evidence,  he  pi^oaiicef 
(torn.  viii.  p.  261 — 2B9)  many  cellatersl  drenmstanoes  in  support  of  the 
same  opinion. 

"'  See  his  medals  in  Ducange,  (Fam.  Byzantm.  p.  81,)  Friscos, 
(Excerpt  Ijegat  p.  66,)  Maffei,  (Osservamoni  Letterarie,  torn,  ii 
p.  814^  ■  We  may  allege  a  fiEunous  and  simflar  case.  The  meanesl 
snljects  of  the  Boman  empire  assumed  the  %U%utr%au9  name  of  jPairi' 
ctiM,  which,  by  the  conversion  of  Ireland,  has  been  eommnnieated  to  • 
whole  nfttifffi. 
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Augustas ;  but  the  first  was  oonrapted  into  Momyllna,  bj  tha 
Greeks,  and  the  second  has  been  changed  by  the  Latins  into 
the  contemptible  diminutive  AugustnluB.  The  life  of  this 
inofl^nsive  jouth  was  spared  hj  the  generous  demen^  of 
Odoacer;  who  dismissed  him,  with  hu  whole  fEUnilj,  from 
the  Imperial  palace,  fixed-  his  annual  allowanod  at  six  thou« 
sand  pieces  of  gold,  and  assigned  the  casUe  of  Looullue,  in 
Campania,  for  tue  place  of  bis  exile  or  retivement^'^  As 
loon  as  the  l&mans  breathed  fironi  the  toils  of  the  Punic  war, 
they  were  attracted  by  the  beauties  and  the  pleasiures  of  Gam* 
pania ;  and  the  country^onse  4)i  the  elder  Sei|MO  at  lilamam 
exhiUted  a  lasting  model  c^  their  rustb  simplidty.^**  The 
delicious  shores  of  the  Bay  of:  Naples  were  crowded  with 
viUas;  and  Sylla  applauded  Ihto^  masterly  skill  of  his  rival, 
who  had  seated  himself  on  the  lofty  promontory  ofliGsenum, 
that  commands,  on  every  side,  the  sea  and  land,  as  far  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  horizon.'"*  The  villa  of  Marius  was  pur- 
chased, within  a  few  yeaia,  by  LucuUus,  and  the  price  had 
increased  firom  two  thousand  five  hundred,  to  more  than  four- 
score thousand,  pounds  sterling/**  It  was  adorned  by  the  new 
proprietor  with  Grecian  arts  and  Asoatio  treasures;  and  the 
houses  and  gardens  of  Luciillus  obtained  a  distiiigaiBhed  rank 
in  the  list  of  Imperial  palaces.'^    When  the  Vandala  became 
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}*^  lagredians  autem  Baveonam  d^posqit  AngastulttBi  4e  tegbo^ 
ci\jas  ii^&Qtiain  miBertus  conceseit ei  SMOfi^nem;  et  quia  polcher  erat, 
tamea  dunavit  ei  reditum  sex  miOia  aohdos,  et  miait  etun  intra  Cam- 
paniam  cum  parentibus  suis  |ibere'  viyerpi  Apotiym.  Vales,  p.  716. 
iomandes  Bays,  (e.  4€,  p.  660,)  in  Laeollaho  CampaniiB  casteUo  ezilii 
poena  damnavit 

"*  Bte  the  eloquent  Dedamation  of  Seneea,!  {lUfisL  Ixxxvi)  The 
pluloaophar  might  have  reodlleotedi  that  all  toury  is  relative;  and 
that  the  elder  Scipio,  whoee  manliers  Tere.  polielied  by  study  and 
conversation,  was  lumself  aocased  of  .that  vice  by  his  rudei;  contem- 
poiaries,  (Liyy»  xzix.  19.)  .' '    i      . .  / 

'*'  SvUa,  in  ihA  language  of  a  uoUdkat,  praiaad  im.pmHa  eaMramc- 
UuttU,  (Plin.  Histi  Hatar.  zviil  7.)  PhiNirQe,  who  makes  its  ahady 
walks  (kaU  mridia)  the  scene  of  aa  inaipid  &ble,  (a  ^,)  has  thus  de- 
scribed'tiiesituatioD.:-^  ..,'•. 

GiBnrTtberiiii  qnnmpAent  Kei^IIm, 
In  Miseoensem  villain  reniasft  toam ; 
Qate  monte  sammo  posita  Lnealli  mana 
Ptoflpeetet  Sleolitm  et  proepidt  tiaeam  mafe. 

'**  ^rom  seven  myriads  and  a  half  to  two  hundred  and  fifiy  myriads 
of  drachmse.'  Yet  ^ven  in  the  possesion  of  Harius,  it  was  a  Idxtnloaa 
returomeht  The  Romans  derided  his  indolence ;  tiiey  sooa  bewailed 
*i«  activity:    See  Plutarch,  In 'Mario*  tota.  il  p.  624. 

^*^  Lucullus  had  other  villa.*  '^f  equal,  wough  various;  msgnift^ 
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formidable  to  the  sea-ooast,  the  Lucullan  villa,  on  the  piomon- 
tory  of  Misenum,  gradually  assumed  the  strength  and  appel- 
lation of  a  strong -castle,  the  obscure  retreat  of  the  last  eibperor 
of  the  West.  About  twenty  years  after  that  great  revolution, 
it  was  converted  into  a  church  and  monastery,  to  receive  the 
bones  of  St  Severinus.  They  securdy  reposed,  amidst  the 
the  broken  trophies  of  Cimbric  and  Armenian  victories,  till  the 
be^nning  of  the  tenth  century ;  when  the  fertificatious,  which 
might  afford  a  dangerous  shelter  to  the  Saracens,  were  de- 
molished by  the  people  of  Naples."* 

Odoacer  was  the  first  Barbarian  who  reigned  in  Italy,  over  a 
people  who  had  once  ass^ted  their  just  superiority  above 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  disgrace  of  the  Romans  still 
exdtes  our  respectful  compassion,  and  we  fondly  sympathize 
with  the  imaginary  grief  and  indignation  of  their  degenerate 
posterity.  But  the  calamities  of  Italy  had  gradually  subdued 
the  proud  conscioosness  of  freedom  and  glory.  In  the  age 
of  Roman  virtue  the  provinces  were  subject  to  the  arms,,  and 
the  citizens  to  the  laws,  of  the  republic;  till  Ihose  laws  were 
subverted  by  civil  discord,  and  both  the  city  and  the  prov- 
ince became  the  servile  property  of  a  tyrant  The  foitns  of 
the*  constitution,  which  alleviated  or  dkguised  their  abject 
slavery,  were  abolished  by  time  and  violenoe;  the  Italians 
alternately  lamented  th^  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  sov- 
ereign, whom  they  detested  or  despised;  and  the  succession 
of  five  centuries  infiicted  the  various  evils  of  military  license, 
capricioiis  despotism,  and  elaborate  oppression^  During  the 
same  pariod,  the  Barbarians  had  emerged  from  obscurity  and 
contempt,  and  the  warriors  of  Germany  and  S<^rthia  were 
introduced  into  the  provinces,  as  the  servants,  the  allies,  and 
at  letigth  the  masters,  of  the  Romans,  whom  they  insulted'  or 
Iffotected.  The  hatred  of  the  people  was  suppressed  by  fear ; 
they  respected  the  spirit  and  splendor  of  the  martial  chiefs 

Moee,  at  Bai»,  Naples,  Tusealutn,  te  He  boasted  that  he  changed 
ois  cUmate  wiUi  the  storks  and  eranea.  Pliitareh,  id  LucdU.  torn.  iii. 
p.  198; 

"*  SeverSiftis  di^  in  Noricam,  A.  D.  482;  Sis  years  afterwards, 
/IS  bodj,  which  scattered  nurades  as  it  passed,  was  transported  fay  his 
lisdples  into  Italy.  The  devotion  of  a  Neapolitan  lady  invited^  the 
•aint  to.  the  Lucullan  villa,  in  the  place  of  AiufuBiulus,  wlio  was  prdba^ 
bly  no  more.  See  Baronius  (AnnaL  Ecclea  A.  D.  496,  Ka  50^  61)  and 
IQlemoot,  (Mdm.  Eodes.  torn,  xvl  p.  178—181,)  torn  the  original  hh 
by  EngippiaB.  The  naorative  of  the  last  migratioa  of  Severinos  It 
H  spies  is  Iihewise  an  authentic  pien. 
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who  were  invested  with  the  honors  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
fiite  of  Rome  had  long  depended  on  the  sword  of  tho«e  fo^ 
midable  strangers.  The  stem  Bicimer,  who  trampled  on  the 
nuns  of  Italy,  had  exercised  the  power,  without  assuming  the 
tide,  of  a  king ;  and  the  patient  Romans  were  insensibly  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge  the  royalty  of  Odoaoer  and  his  Barbaric 
soccesBors. 

The  king  of  Italy  was  not  unworthy  of  the  high  station  to 
which  his  valor  and  fortune  had  exalted  him:  his  Bavstge 
manners  were  polished  by  the  habits  of  conversation;  and 
he  respected,  though  a  conqueror  and  a  Barbarian,  the  insti- 
tutions, and  even  the  prejudices,  of  his  subjects.  After  an 
interval  of  seven  years,  Odoacer  restored  the  consulship  of 
the  West  For  himself^  he  modestly,  or  proudly,  declined  an 
honor  whidx  was  still  accepted  by  the  emperprs  of  the 
East;  but  the  curule  chair  was  successively  fuled  by  eleven 
of  the  most  illustrious  senators ;  ^**  and  the  li^t  is  adorned  by 
the  respectable  name  of  Basilius,  whose  virtues  claimed  the 
friendship  and  grateful  a^lause  of  Sidonius,  his  dient^*^ 
The  laws  of  the  emperors  were  strictly  enforced,  and  the  dvii 
administration  of  Italy  was  still  exercised  by  the  Prsstcvian 
prsefect  and  his  subordinate  officers.  Odoacer  devolved  on 
the  Roman  magbtratesthe  odious  and  oppressive  task  of  col- 
lecting the  puUic  revenue;  but  he  reserved  for  himself  the 
merit  of  seasonable  and  popular  indulgence.'**  Like  the 
rest  of  the  Barbarians,  he  had  been  instructed  in  the  Ariao 
heresy;  but  he  revered  the  monasitic  and  ef»scopal  charac- 
ters; and  the  silence  of  the  Catholics  attest  the  toleration 
whidi  they  enjoyed*  The*  peace  of  the  city  required  the 
interposition  of  his  prasfect .  Banlius  in  the  choice  of  a  Roman 
pontiff:  the  decree  which  restrained  the  clergy  from  alien- 
ating their  lands  was  ultimately  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
»^™»*"^w^^  I    ■    it  n ■«p  ■■■■p«fc  »   I   I    ■  II  iipi I 

>•*  The  consular  Fasti  may  be  found  in  Pagi  or  MuratorL    The  ooc 
mis  named  by  Odoacer,  or  nerbaps  by  the  ^mnn  senate,  i^pear  te ' 
have  been  acknawledged  in  the  Basterti  empire. 

^*^  Sidonius  Apolliuaris  (L  i  epist  9,  p  22,  edit  Sirmoud)  has  com- 
pared the  two  leaoBng  senators  of  hU  time,  (A.  P.  468,)  G^ennadius 
Avienus  and  Ottdna  Basiliua  To  the  Ibrmer  he  wmfm  the  speekNH^ 
to  the  latter  th^  solid,  virtuea  of  pubUo  and  privatQ  life.  A  ^BasOioi 
jwyoK^Kwsibl^  his  sou,  was  consul  in  the  year  480. 

>**  Spiphanius  interceded  for  the  people  of  Pavia ;  and  the  king  ^esk 
Kianted  an  indulgence  of  five  years,  and  afterwards  relieved  them  from 
&e  oppression  of  Pdagius,  the  Pr«Btoriaa  pa^jfect,  (Ennodi'*«  inYil 
fit  Epiphan^  in  Sirmond,  Oper.  torn.  1  p^  1670 — 1672.> 
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the  people,  whose  deyotions  would  have  been  taxed  to  repair 
the  dilapidations  of  the  churdbi.^'*  Italy  was  protected  by 
the  arms  of  its  oonqueror ;  and  its  frontiers  were  respected 
by  the  Barbarians  of  Qaul  and  Germany,  who  had  so  long 
insulted  the  feeble  race  of  Theodosius.  Odoaoer  passed  the 
Adriatic,  to  chastise  the  assassins  of  the  emperor  ISepcs,  and 
to  acquire  the  paaritime  province  of  Dalmatia.  He  passed 
the  Ajpe,  to  rescue  the  remains  of  Noricum  from  Fava,  or 
Foletheus,  king  of  the  Bugians,  who  held  his  residence  beyond 
the  Danube.  The  king  was  vanquished  in  battle,  and  led 
away  prisoner;  a  numerous  colony  of  captives  and  subjects 
was  transplanted  into  Italy ;  and  Borne,  after  a  long  period 
of  defeat  and  disgrace,  might  claim  the  triumph  of  her  Bai^ 
barian  master."^ 

^twithstanding  the  prudence  and  success  of  Odoacer,  his 
kingdom  exhibited  the  sad  prospect  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Since  the  age  of  Tiberius,  the  decay  of  agriculture  had  been 
felt  in  Italy ;  and  it  was  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  that  the 
life  of  the  Boman-  people  depended  on  the  accidents  of  the 
winds  and  waves.'**  In  the  division  and  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  the  tributary  harvests  of  £^pt  and  Africa  were 
withdrawn ;  the  numbehi  of  the  inhabitants  continually  dimin- 
ished with  the  means  of  Bubsistenoe ;  and  the  country  was 
exhausted  by  the  irretrievable  losses  of  war,  famine,"*  and 
pestilence.  St  Ambrose  has  deplored  the  ruin  of  a  populous 
district,  which  had  been  once  adorned  with  the  flourishing 


I 


^**  See  Baronius,  AnnaL  £ccle&  A  D.  488,  Ka  10— 1&  Sixteen 
ears  afterwards  the  irregular  prooeedings  of  Basiliua  were  eoDdemned 
y  Pope  Symmachus  in  a  Boman  synod 

"^  The  wars  of  Odoacer  are  concisely  mentioned  by  Paul  the  Beaeon. 
(de  Gestw  Langobard  I  i  c  19,  p.  *J6^,  edit  Grot,)  and  in  the  two 
Chronicles  of  Casaiodorus  and  Gospinian.  The  life  of  St  Severinus 
by  Eugipiuu8»  wluch  the  oount  de  Buat  (Bist  dea  Peuples,  &c^  torn. 
TiiL  c.  1,  4y  B,  9)  has  diligently  studied,  illustrates  the  ruin  of  Nori- 
cum  and  the  Bavarian  antiquiaes. 

***  Tacit  AnnaL  iil  63.  The  Recherches  but  rAdministration  deft 
Torres  diez  lee . Remains  (p.  851 — 861)  clearly  state  the  progress  of  in* 
temal  decay. 

^**  A  famine,  whidi  afllioted  Italy  ai  the  time  of  the  irruption  of 
Odoacer,  king  of  the  Hemli,  is  eicfqiiently  described,  in  proee  and 
verse,  by  a  PVench  poet,  (Les  Hois,  touL  iL  p.  114t,  20e»  edit  in  12ma} 
lam  ilgnorant  from  whence  he  derires  his  information;  b^  I  am  well 
anaiiid  that  he  relates  seme  fiicts  incompatible  with  ik$  truth  oC  \t» 
lory. 
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titles  of  Bologna,  Modena,  RegiuiD,  and  Placentia.'**  Pope 
Gelasiuff  was  a  subject  of  Odoaoer;  and  he  affirms,  with 
«trong  exaggeration,  that  in  .^£nailia,  Tuscany,  and  the  adja- 
cent provinces,  the  human  speciefi  wto  almost  extirpated.^ 
The  plebeians  of  Rome,  who  were  fed  by  the  hand  of  their 
masU^,  perished  or  disappeared,  as  soon  as  his  liberaHtj  was 
suppressed ;  the  decline  of  the  aifts  reduced  the  industrious 
medranic  to  idleness  and  want ;  «nd  the  senators,  who  might 
«upport  with  patience  the  ruin  of  their  countiyj  bewailed  their 
private  loss  of  wealth  and  ktxurjr.*  One  third  of  those  ample 
estates,  to  which  the  ruin  off  Italy  is  originally  imputed,^**  was 
extorted  for  the  use  of  the. conquerors.  '  Injuries  were  i^gra- 
▼ated  by  insults ;  the  sense  of  actual  sufierings  was  imbittered 
by  the  fear  of  more  dreadful  evils ;  and  as  new  lands  were, 
allotted  to  the  new  swarms  of  Barbarians,  each  senator  was  appre- 
hensive lest  the  arbitrary  surveyors  should  approach  his  &vo- 
rite  villa,  or  his  most  profitable  faam.  The  least  unfortunate 
were  those  who  mibmitted  without  a  murmur  to  ihe  power 
which  it  was  imposdble  to  resist  Since  they  desired  to  live, 
they  owed  some  gratitude  to  the  tyrant  who  had  spared  their 
lives;  and  since  he  was  the  absolute  master  of  their-  fortunes, 
the  portion  which  he  left  must  be  acbepted  as  his  pure  and 
voluntary  gift.**'    The  distress  of  Italyf  was  mitigated  by 


^**  See  the  zzxixth  eputle  dT  St  Ambrose,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Mora 
tori,  sopra  le  Antichitd,  Italiane,  torn.  L  Dissert  zzL  p.  864. 

^^^  .^:Inilil^  Tuscia,  oeteraeqne  provinciaB  in  quibos  hominmn  props 
nullus  ezsistit  Gelasius,  Epist  ad  Andromachum,  ap.  Baroniain, 
Annal.  Bodes.  A.  D.  496,  No.  36. 

^*'  Vemmqiie  oonfitentibus,  latifimdia  perdidero  Italiam.  Flin. 
Hist  Katur.  zviiL  T. . 

***  Such  are  the  topics  of  consolation,  or  ra^er  of  patience,  whidi 
Cioero  (ad  Familiares,  lib,  ix.  Epist  17)  suggests  to  his  friend  Papirios 


*  Denina  sappoaes  that  the  Barbarians  were  compelled  by  necessity  to 
tarn  their  attention  to  agricalture.  Italy/eilher  imperfectly  cultivated,  or 
not  at  all,  by  the  indolent  or  rained  proprietors,  not  Odly  coold  not  forniah 
the  imposts,  on  which  the  pa^  of  the  soldiery  depeiided,  bnt  not  even  a 
certain  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  neighbcuring  ooontrles  were 
TV>w.oocapied  by  warlike: nations;  Ae  supplies  otcom  from  Africa  were 
^.off;  fiipag^n  oommeroe  nearly  destroyed;  th^  ooald  not  look  for  sop- 
^lies  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  thnmglioat  which  the  agricoltnie  had  beoi 
Isng  in  a  state  of  progressive  oat  rapid  depression.  ■  (Boiina,  Eev.  dltsliik 
Lv.  ci.)-^M. 

t  Cktmpare,  'on  the  desolation  and  change  of  property  in  Italy, 
ttesobickte  des  Ost-GothischM  UeichAs,  Part  iL  p.  73,  et  aeq.— IL 
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the  prudence  and  humanity  of  Odoacer,  who  had  bound  him- 
self,  as  the  price  of  his  elevation,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a 
licentious  and  turbulent  multitude.  The  kings  of  thb  Barba- 
rians were  frequently  resisted,  deposed,  or  murdered,  by  their 
native  subjects,  And,  the  various  bauda^  6f  Italian  mercenaries, 
who  associated  under  the  standard  of  an  elective  general, 
claimed  a  larger  privilege  of  freedom  and  rapine.  A  monarchy 
de^titidte  of  national  union,  and  hereditary  right,  hastened  to  its 
dissolution.  After ,  a  reiga  of  fourteen  years,  Qdoacer  was 
oppressed  by  the  superior  genius  of  TheodcHri<^  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths ;  a  hero  alike  excellent  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of 
governntent,  who  restored,  sofk  age  of  peaioe  and  prosperity, 
and  Vhose  name  still  .excites  apd  deserves  the  attention  of 
mankind. 


Fetus,  under  the  miUbiry  despotasm  c>f  OsMar.  The  arettment^  how« 
tver,  of  "  vivore  pulcberiiiBttni  du^it'Vis  more  forcibly  aadreaseil  te  a 
Hjobcmm  pliiliba3p]ier,  who  po&sessed  the  free  alteroativeof  life  or  deaiH 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

ORIOIK,  PROGRESS,  AKD  XFFSCTO  OF  THB  MOKASTld  LHrK.-^ 
COKTERSIOK  OF  THE  BARBARtAKS  TO  CHRISTIAKnT  AH9 
ARtANISH.— PBRSECUTIOK  OF  THE  TAVDALS  IN  AFRICA.**- 
EXnVOTIOK   OF  ARIAiaSM  AMONCt  THB   BARBARIANS. 

The  indissoluble  connection  of  dvil  and  ecclenastacal 
affiufB  lias  compelled,  and  encouraged,  me  to  relate  the 
progress,  the  persecutions,  the  establishment,  the  divisions, 
the  final  triumph,,  and  the  gradual  corruption,  of  Christianity. 
I  have  purposely  delayed  the  consideration  of  two  religious 
events,  interasting  in  iJie  study  of  human  nature,  and  impor- 
tant in  the  decime  and  fell  of  the  Boman  empire.  -  L  The 
.nstitution  of  the  monastic  life ;  ^  and,  If.  The  conversion  of 
the  northern  Barbarians. 

I.  Prosperity  and  peace  introduced  the  distinction  of  the 
vulgar  and  the  Ascetic  Christians,*    The  loose  and  imperfect 

?ractice  of  religion  satisfied  the  conscience  of  the  multitude, 
he  prince  or  magistrate,  the  soldier  or  merchant,  reconciled 
their  fervent  zeal,  and  implicit  faith,  with  the  exercise  of 
their  profession,  the  pursuit  of  their  interest,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions :  but  the  Ascetics,  who  obeyed  and 
abused  the  rigid  precepts  of  the  gospel,  were  inspired  by  the 
savage  enthusiasm  which  represents  man  as  a  criminal,  and 
God  as  a  tyrant.  They  seriously  renounced  the  business, 
and  the  pleasures,  of  the  age ;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of 
flesh,  and  of  marriage ;  chastised  their  body,  mortified  iheii 

^  The  origin  of  the  monastic  institution  has  been  hiboriously  dis- 
cussed by  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn,  i  p.  1119 — 1426) 
and  Helyot,  (Hist  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn.  L  p.  1 — 66.)  These 
authors  are  very  learned,  and  tolerably  honest,  and  their  di£ferenoe  of 
opinion  shows  the  subject  in  its  full  extent  Yet  the  cautious  Ftot- 
estant,  who  distrusts  any  popish  guides,  may  consult  the  seventh  book 
of  Bingham's  Christian  Antiquities. 

*  See  Euseb.  Demonstrat.  Evangel,  (L  1.  p.  20,  21,  edit  Grsea 
Rob.  Stephani,  Paris,  1546.)  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  published 
twelve  years  after  the  Demonstration,  Eusebius  (L  il  c.  17)  asserts 
the  Ohristianitj  of  the  Therapeutjs;  but  he  appears  ignorant  that  a 
-—"--  institution  was  actually  revived  in  Elgypt 
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afiections,  and  embraced  a  life  of  misery,  as  tLe  ^ioe  d 
eternal  happiness.  In  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  Asoetici 
fled  from  a  profftne  and  degenerate  world,  to  perpetual  soli- 
tude, or  religious  society.  Like  the  first  Christians  of  Jeru- 
salem,** they  resigned  the  use,  or  the  property  of  their 
temporal  possessions ;  established  regular  communities  of  the 
same  sex,  and  a  similar  disposition ;  and  assumed  the  names 
of  HermtSj  Monks,  and  AnacAoreis,  ejEpressive  of  their  lonely 
retreat  in  a  natural  or  artificial  desert  They  soon  acquired 
the  respect  of  the  world,  which  they  dei^ised ;  and  the  loud- 
est applause  was  bestowed  on  this  Ditikb  Philosopht,^ 
which  surpassed,  without  the  aid  of  science  or  reason,  the 
laborious  virtues  of  the  Grecian  schools.  The  monks  might 
indeed  contend  with  the  Stoics,  in  the  contempt  of  fortune, 
of  pain,  and  of  death :  the  Pythagorean  silence  and  submis- 
sion were  reviTed  in  their  servile  discifdine;  and  they  dis- 
dained, as  firmly  as  the  Cynics  themselves,  all  the  forms  and 
decencies  of  civil  society.  But  the  votaries  of  this  Divine 
Philosophy  aspired^  to  imitate  a  purer  and  more  perfect 
model.  They  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  prophets,  who  had 
retired  to  the  desert ;  *  and  they  restored  the  devout  and  con- 
templative life,  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Essenians, 


*  Oassian  (Collai  zviii.  6)  claims  this  origin  for  the  institution  of 
the  Ocmobites,  which  gradually  decayed  till  it  was  rest(Mred  by  Antony 
and  his  disciples. 

*  '$2^eX(^(5raror  yap  re  j(fifi^a  tis  dvOpunvvt.  iX&oicn  trapa  Qiov  ^ 
Totairn  <^i\offo6ia.  These  are  the  expressive  words  of  Sozomen,  who 
copiously  and  agreeably  describes  (L  i.  c  12,  18»  .14)  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  monkish  philosophy,  (see  Suicer.  Thcsau,  Eccles.,  tom. 
il  p.  1441.)  Some  modem  writers,  Lipsius  (torn.  iv.  p.  448.  Manuduct. 
ad  Philosoph.  Stoic  iii.  13)  and  La  Mothe  le  Yayer,  (torn.  iz.  de  la 
Yertu  des  Fayens,  p.  228 — 262,)  have  compared  l^e  Carmelites  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  the  Cynics  to  the  Capucms. 

*  The  Carmelites  derive  their  pedieree,  in  regular  succession,  from 
the  prophet  Elijah,  (see  the  Theses  c?  Beziers,  A.  D.  1682,  in  Bayle's 
Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  (Euvres,  tom.  i.  p.  82,  <tcc.,  and 
the  prolix  irony  of  the  Ordres  Monastiques,  an  anonymous  work,  tom. 
L  p.  1^-488,  Berlin,  1751.)  Rome,  and  the  inquisition  of  Spain,  silenced 
the  profSEtne  critidsm  of  the  Jesuits  of  Flanders,  (Helyot,  Hist  6m 
Ordres  Monastiques,  tom  i.  p.  282 — 800,)  and  the  statue  of  Elijah,  tb« 
Carmelite,  has  been  erected  m  the  church  of  St  Peter,  (Voyages  da  P: 
Labat  tom.  iii  p.  87.) 

*  It  has  before  been  shown  that  the  first  Christian  oommanity 
ilrioUy  «(soobitic.    See  vol.  ii. — M. 


( 
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in  Palestine  and  Egypt  The  philosopbic  eye  of  Ffiny  bad 
Murejed  with  astonkfameni  a  solitary  people,  who  dwelt  among 
the  palm-trees  near  the  Dead  Sea;  who  subsisted  withoni 
money,  who  were  pn^agated  withont  women ;  and  who  de- 
rived from  the  disgust  and  repentance  of  mankind  a  perpetual 
•iq>ply  of  volontaiy  associates. 

j^pt,  the  frnitfol  parent  of  superstaticMi,  afforded  the  first 
example  of  the  monastic  life.  Antony,'  an  illiterate'  youth 
of  the  lower  parts  of  Thebais,  distributed  his  patrimony,* 
deserted  his  fiimily  and  native  home,  and  executed  his  mcnas- 
tic  pe&anoe  with  original  and  intrepid  fiinaticism.  After  a 
long  and  painful  novitiate,  among  Uie  tombs,  and  in  a  ruined 
tower,  he  boldly  advanced  into  the  desert  three  days'  journey 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile ;  discovered  a  lonely  spot,  which 
possessed  the  advantages  of  shade  and  water,  and  fixed  his  last 
residence  on  Mount  Golrim,  near  the  Red  Sea;  where  an 
ancient  monastery  still  preserver  the  name  and  memory  of  the 
saint^    The  curious  devotion  of  tb^  Christians  pursued  him 


'  Flia  Hist  Natnr.  ▼.  15.  Gens  sela,  et  in  toto  orbe  pneter  ceteras 
mira^  sine  ulU  fenmii,  omni  venere  abdicate,  aine  peconii,  soda  pal- 
marum.  Ita  per  seculorum  millia  (incredibile  dictu)  g^ns  setema  est 
in  qui  nemo  nascitur.  Tarn  fosconda  ilUs  aliorum  vits  p<Bnitentia  est 
He  places  them  just  beyond  the  noxious  influence  of  the  lake,  and 
names  Engaddi  and  Maasada  as  the  nearest  towns.  The  Laura,  and 
monasteiy  of  St.  Sabas,  could  not  be  far  distant  from  this  place.  See 
Reland.  Palestia,  tom.  I  p.  296 ;  tom.  il  p.  763,  874,  880,  890. 

^  See  Athaoaa.  Op.  torn,  il  p  460 — 606,  and  the  Vit  Patrmn,  p.  26 
—74,  with  Rosweyde's  Annotations.  Tlie  former  is  the  Greek  original 
the  latter,  a  very  ancient  Latin  version  by  Evagrius,  the  friend  of  St 
Jerom. 

*  Tpififtara  ftiv  pdBeiv  otwr  iiviax^ro.  Athsnas.  tOUL  il  in  Vit  St 
Anton,  p.  462;  and  the  assertion  of  his  total  ignorance  has  been 
received  by  many  of  the  ancients  and  modems.  But  Tlllemont  (Mem. 
ISccles.  tom.  vil  p.  666)  shows,  by  some  probable  arguments,  that  An- 
tony could  read  and  write  in  the  Coptic,  his  native  tongue ;  and  that 
he  was  only  a  stranger  to  the  Oreeh  tetters.  The  phiXosopher  Synesiua 
(p.  61)  acknowledges  that  the  natural  genius  of  Antony  did  not  require 
tne  aid  of  learning. 

'  Arura  autem  erant  ei  trecentse  uberes,  et  valde  optinue,  (Vit 
Pair.  L  V.  p.  86.)  If  the  Arura  be  a  square  measure,  of  a  hundred 
Egyptian  cnbits,  (Rosweyde,  Onomasticon  ad  Vit  Patrmn,  p.  1014, 
1016,)  and  the  Egyptian  cubit  of  all  a^es  be  equal  to  twenty-two 
English  inches,  (Greaves,  vol  I  p.  233,)  the  arura  will  consist  pf  about 
tturee  Quarters  of  an  English  acre. 

"  loe  description  of  the  monastery  is  given  by  Jerom  (torn.  L 
p,  248,  249,  in  1  it.  Hilarion)  aiK^  the  P.  Si^ard,  (Missions  dn  Levant 
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to  the  desert ;  and  when  he  was  obliged  to  appear  at  Alei- 
andiia,  in  the  face  of  mankind,  he  supported  his  fame  with 
4ificretto&  and  dignity.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Athana- 
sius,  whose. doctrine  he  approved;  and  the  Egyptian  peasant 
.rc$pectfiiUy  declined  a  respectful  invitation  from  the  emperor 
Gonstantine.  The  venerable  patriarch  (for  Antony  attained 
ihe  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years)  beheld  the  numerous 
pfogeny  whidi  had'  been  formed  by  his  example  and  his 
lessons.  The  proline  ccJonies  of  monks  multiplied  with  rapid 
increase  on  the  sands  of  Libya,  upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais, 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  Nile.  To  the  south  of  Alexandria, 
the  mountain,  and  adjacent  desert,  of  Nitria^  were  peopled 
by  &se  thousand  anachorets ;  and  the  traveller  may  still  inves- 
tigate the  ruins  of  ^y  monasteries,  which  were  planted  in 
that  barren  soil  by  the  disciples  of  Antony."  In  the  Upper 
Thebais,  the  vacant  island  of  Tabenne,"  was  occupied  by 
Pachomius  and  fourteen  hundred  of  his  brethren.  That  holy 
abbot  successively  founded  nine  monasteries  of  men,  and  one 
of  women ;  and  the  festival  of  ■  Easter  sometimes  collected 
fifty  thousand  religious  persons,  who  followed  his  angeUc  rule 
of  discipline."  The  stately  and  populous  city  of  Oxyrinchus, 
the  seat  of  Christian  orthodoxy,  had  devoted  the  temples,  the 
public  edifices,  and  even  the  ramparts,  to  pious  and  charitable 
uses ;  and  the  bishop,  who  might  preach  in  twelve  churches, 
computed  ten  thousand  females  and  twenty  thousand  males^ 
of  the  monastic  profession.'*    The  Egyptians,  who  gloried  in 

tom.v.  p.  122 — 200.)  Thdr  aeoounts  cannot  always  be  reconciled: 
the  father  painted  from  his  fancy,  and  the  Jesuit  from  his  experience. 

"  Jerom,  torn,  i  p.  146,  ad  Eustochinm.  Hist  Lanstaa  c.  7,  in  Vit 
Patrum,  p.  712.  The  P.  Sieard  (Missions  da  LevBDt»  torn,  il  p.  29 — 79) 
visited  and  has  described  this  desert,  which  now  contains  four  mooas- 
teriies,  and  twenty  or  ihirty  monks.  See  D^Anville,  Description  de 
TEfflrpte,  p.  74. 

^  Tabenne  is  a  small  island  in  the  Nile,  in  the  diocese  of  Tentyra  or 
Dendera,  between  the  modem  town  of  Ovge  and  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Thebes,  (D'Anrille,  p.  194.)  M.  de  Tillemont  doubts  whether  it  was  an 
isle ;  but  I  may  conclude,  from  his  own  facts,  that  the  primitive  name 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  great  monastery  of  Ban  or  Pabau, 
(H6m.  Eocles.  torn,  vit  p.  678,  6S8.) 

^'  See  in  the  Codex  Regularum  (published  by  Lucas  Holstenius, 
Rome,  1661)  a  preface  of  St  Jerom  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Rule  of 
Pachomius,  tom.  i  p.  61. 

^*  Rufin.  c;  6,  in  Vit  Patrum,  p.  469.  He  calls  it  civitas  ampla 
valde  et  populosa,  and  reckons  twelve  churches.  Sirabo  (L  xriL 
pi  1166)  and  Ammianus  (xzil  l^\  ha^e  made  honorable  mention  of 
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this  marvellous  revolution,  were  disposed  to  hope,  and  to 
believe,  that  the  number  of  the  monks  was  equal  to  the 
remainder  of  the  people ;  ^*  and  posterity  might  repeat  the  say- 
ing, which  had  formerly  been  applied  to  the  sacred  animals  of 
the  same  country,  That  in  £^pt  it  was  less  difficult  to  find  a 
god  than  a  man. 

Aihanasius  introduced  into  Rome  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  monastic  life ;  and  a  school  of  this  new  philosophy 
was  opened  by  the  disdpleB  of  Antony,  who  accompanied 
their  primate  to  the  holy  threshold  of  the  Vatican.  The 
strange  and  savage  appearance  of  these  £^3rptians  excited, 
at  first)  horror  and  contempt^  and,  at  lengSi,  applause  and 
zealous  imitation.  The  senators,  and  more  especially  the 
matrons,  transformed  their  palaces  and  villas  into  reli^ous 
houses ;  and  the  narrow  institution  of  tix  vestak  was  eclipsed 
by  the  frequent  monasteries,  which  were  seated  on  the  ruins 
of  ancient  temples,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  forum.'* 
Inflamed  by  the  example  of  Antony,  a  Syrian  youth,  whose 
name  was  Hilarion,''  fixed  his  dreary  abode  on  a  sandy 
beach,  between  the  sea  and  a  morass,  about  seven  miles  from 
Gaza.  The  austere  penance,  in  which  he  persisted  forty- 
eight  years,  diffused  a  similar  enthusiasm ;  and  the  holy  man 
was  followed  by  a  train  ci  two  or  three  thousand  anachorets, 
whenever  he  visited  the  innumerable  monasteries  of  Palestine. 
The  &me  of  Basil  ^'  is  immortal  in  the  monastic  histoiy  of 
the  East    With  a  mind  that  had  tasted  the  learning  and 

Oxyrinchus,  whose  inhabitants  adored  a  small  fish  in  a  magnificeni 
temple. 

^*  Quanti  popuU  habentur  in  urbibus,  tantiB  psene  habentur  in  do- 
sertifl  multitudmes  monachorum.  Rufin.  c  ^i  in  Vit  Patrum,  p.  461. 
He  congratulates  the  fortonate  change. 

^'  The  introductLon  of  the  monastic  life  into  Home  and  Italy  is  occa- 
sionally mentioned  by  Jerom,  tom.  i.  p.  119, 120, 199. 

"  See  the  Life  of  HUarion,  by  St  Jerom,  (torn,  i  p.  241,  252.)  The 
stories  of  Paul,  Hilarion,  and  Malcbus,  by  the  same  author,  are  admi- 
rably told :  and  the  only  defect  of  these  pleasing  compositions  is  the 
want  of  truth  and  c<Hnmon  sense. 

^*  His  original  retreat  was  in  a  small  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Iris,  not  far  from  Neo-CsBsarea.  The  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  mo- 
nastic life  were  disturbed  by  long  and  frequent  avocatiooa  Some 
critics  have  disputed  the  authenticity  of  his  Ascetic  rules;  but  Uis 
external  evidence  is  weighty,  and  they  can  only  prove  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  real  or  affected  enthusiast  See  llllemont,  M4m.  Sodea 
torn.  ix.  p.  686 — 644.  Helyot  Hist  des  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn,  i  p 
I7ft«-181. 
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doquenoe  of  Athens ;  with  an  ambition  scaroely  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  archbishopric  of  Csesarea^  Basil  retired  to  a  savage 
solitude  in  Pontns ;  and  deigned,  for  a  while,  to  give  laws  to 
the  spiritttal  colonies  which  he  profusely  scattered  along  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  West^  Martin  of  Tours,'*  a 
soldier,  a  hermit,  a  bishop,  and  a  saint,  established  the  mon- 
asteries pf  Ganl ;  two  thousand  of  his  disciples  followed  him 
to  the  grave ;  and  his  eloquent  historian  challenges  the  deserts 
of  Thebais  to  produce,  in  a  more  &vorable  climate,  a  cham- 
pbn  of  equal  virtue.  The  progress  of  the  monks  was  not 
less  rapid,  or  universal,  than  tiiat  of  Christianity  itself.  Every 
province,  and,  at  last,  every  city,  of  the  empire,  was  filled 
with  their  increasing  multitudes ;  and  the  bleak  and  barren 
isles,  firom  Lerins  to  lipari,  that  arose  out  of  the  Tuscan 
Sea,  were  chosen  by  the  anachoretB  for  the  place  of  their 
voluntary  exile.  An  easy  and  perpetual  intercourse  by  sea 
and  land  connected  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  w<M*ld ;  and 
the  life  of  Hilarion  displays  the  fiicility  with  which  an  indigent 
hermit  of  Palestine  might  traverse  IWpt,  embark  for  Sicily, 
escape  to  Epirus,  and  finaUy  settle  in  uie  Island  of  Cyprus.** 
The  Latin  Christians  embraced  the  religious  institutions  of 
Rome.  The  pilgrims,  who  visited  Jerusalem,  eagerly  copied, 
in  the  most  distant  dimates  of  the  earth,  the  ftithful  model 
of  the  monastic  life.  The  disciples  of  Antony  spread  them- 
selves beyond  the  tropic,  over  the  Christian  empire  of  u£thio- 
pia.**  The  monastery  of  Bancbor,"  in  Flintshire,  which  con- 
tained above  two  thousand  brethren,  dispersed  a  numerous 
colony  among  the  Barbarians  of  Ireland;*'  and  lona,  one  of 

^'  See  his  life,  and  the  tbree  Dialogues  by  Sulpidus  Severus,  who 
asserts  (Dialog,  i  16)  that  the  booksellers  of  Borne  were  delighted 
with  the  quick  aod  ready  sale  of  his  popular  w^rk. 

**  When  Hilarion  suled  from  FarsetoDium  to  Cape  Pachynus,  he 
offered  to  pay  his  passage  with  a  book  of  the  Gospels.  PosthumiaD, 
a  Gallic  monk,  who  liad  yisited  Bgypt,  found  a  mercbaiit  ship  bound 
from  Alexandria  to  Marseilles,  and  performed  the  Yoyafe  m  thirty 
days,  (Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog.  L  1.)  Athanasius,  who  addressed  his 
life  of  St  Antony  to  the  foreign  monks,  was  obliged  to  hasten  the 
eomposition,  that  it  might  be  r^y  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleets,  (torn. 
fi.  p.  461.) 

*^  See  Jerom,  (torn.  i.  p.  126,)  Assemanni,  Bibliot.  Orient  torn.  iy.  p^ 
•2,  p.  867—919,  and  Geddes,  Church  History  of  JSthiopia,  p.  29— 
SI.  Tlie  Abyssinian  monks  adhere  yery  strictly  to  the  pnmitiro  iosti' 
tatioD. 

*'  Camden's  Britannia,  yoL  I  p^  666,  667. 

**  Al  that  learning  can  extract  from  the  rubbbh  of  the  dark 
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die  Hebrides,  which  wm  planted  bj  the  InE  monks^  diffosed 
orer  the  northern  r^ions  a  doubtfiil  raj  of  science  and 
BoperBUtion.'^ 

These  nnh^pj  ejoles  from  social  fife  were  impelled  by 
the  dark  and  impiacable  genius  of  superstition.  Thar  mntnal 
resohition  was  supported  by  the  example  of  millions,  of  dth» 
sex,  of  every  age,  and  of  every  nude ;  and  each  proselyte, 
who  entered  the  gates  oi  a  monastery,  was  p^saaded  that  he 
trod  the  ste^  and  thorny  path  of  eternal  happiness."*  Bat 
tlie  operation  of  these  rdigioos  motives  was  variooslj  deter* 
mined  by  the  temper  and  sitnation  of  mankind.  Reason  might 
subdae,  or  pasnon  might  suspend,  their  infla<aice :  but  they 
acted  most  f<Nncibly  on  the  infirm  nunds  of  childroi  and 
females ;  they  were  strengthened  by  secret  remorse,  or  acci- 
dental mislbiiane ;  and  they  might  derive  some  aid  from  the 
temporal  considmtions  <^  vanity  or  interest  It  was  natu- 
rally supposed,  that  the  pious  and  humUe  monks,  who  had 
renounced  the  world  to  accomplish  the  work  of  their  salva- 
tion, were  the  best  quafified  for  the  spiritual  govonment  of 
the  Chiistians.  The  reluctant  hermit  was  torn  from  his  cell, 
and  seated,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  on  the 
episcopal  throne :  the  monasteries  of  f^gypt,  of  Gaul,  and  of 
the  East,  supplied  a  r^ular  succession  of  saints  and  bishops ; 
and  ambition  soon  discovered  the  secret  road  which  led  to  the 
po68e88i(m  of  wealth  and    honors.'*      The  popular  monks, 

is  oopiooBly  stated  by  Arckbiflbop  TlBher  in  his  Britanmcamm  Eode- 
aaram  Antiqnitates,  cap.  zvi  p.  4S6-—608. 

-  ^*  This  small,  thoogn  not  barren,  spot^  lona,  Hy,  or  Golmnbkfl], 
only  two  miles  in  lenjg^  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  has  been  distin- 
guished, 1.  By  the  monastery  of  St  Colun^Mi,  founded  A.  D.  566; 
whose  abbot  exercised  an  extraordinary  jurisdictioo  over  the  bishops 
of  Caledonia ;  2.  By  a  classic  library,  wnich  afforded  some  hopes  of 
an  entire  livy ;  and,  3.  By  the  tombs  of  sixty  kings.  Soots,  Irish,  and 
Norwcgfians,  who  reposed  in  holy  ground.  See  Usher  (p.  311,  S6C 
— ^370)  and  Budiaiuin,  (Rer.  Scot  L  li  p.  15,  edit  Ruddiman.) 

'*  Chrysoetom  (in  the  first  tome  of  the  Benedictine  edition)  hat 
consecrated  three  books  to  the  praise  and  defence  of  the  monastio 
Ufa  He  is  encouraged,  by  the  example  of  the  ark,  to  presume  that 
none  but  the  elect  (the  monks)  can  possibly  be  saved  (L  i  p.  65,  56.) 
Elsewhere,  indeed,  he  becomes  more  merciful,  (L  iii.  p.  83,  84,)  ma 
allows  different  degrees  of  g^lory,  like  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Li 
his  liTd.y  comparison  of  a  nng  and  a. monk,  (L  iii  pu  116 — ^121,)  ht 
supposes  (what  is  hardly  fear)  that  the  king  will  be  more  sparingly 
rewarded,  and  more  rigorously  punished  . 

••  'n^n.^^  (Discipline  de  FEglii*  V)m.  I  p.  1426—1469)  Mia 
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whose  reputation  was  connected  with  the  fame  and  m 
of  the  order,  aasidttoualj  labored  to  multiplj  the  numlber  of 
their  fellow^captives.  They  insinnated  Uiemselyes  into  noble 
and  opulent  mmilies ;  and  the  spedous  arts  of  flattery  and 
seduction  were  employed  to  secure  those  proselytes  who 
might  bestow  wealth  or  dignity  on  the  monastic  profession. 
The  indignant  Either  bewailed  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  an  only 
son;**  the  credulous  maid  was  betrayed  by  vanity  to  violate 
the  lawB  of  nature ;  and  the  matron  aspired  to  imaginary 
perfection,  by  renouncing  the  virtues  of  domestic  life.  Paula 
jrielded  to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Jerom ;  '*  and  the  pro- 
fane title  of  mother-in-law  of  Qod  '*  tempted  that  illustrious 
widow  to  consecrate  the  virginity  of  her  daughter  Enstochiuin. 
By  the  advice,  and  in  the  company,  of  her  spiritual  guide, 
Paula  abandoned  Rome  and  her  in&nt  son ;  retired  to  the 
holy  village  of  Bethlem ;  founded  a  hospital  and  lour  monas- 
teries ;  and  acquired,  by  her  alms  and  penance,  an  eminent 
and  copspicuous  station  in  the  GaihoHc  church.  Such  rare 
and  illustrious  penitaits  were  celebrated  as  the  glory  and 
example  of  their  age ;  but  the  monasteries  were  filled  by  a 
crowd  of  obscure  and  abject  plebeians,'*  w>o  gained  in  the 
cloister  much  more  than  they  had  sacrificed  in  the  world. 
Peasants,  slaves,  and  mechanics,  might  escape  from  poverty 
and  contempt  to  a  safe  and  honorable  profession;  whose 

MabiUon,  (CEavreB  Postbames,  torn.  ii.  p.  116 — 16S.)  The  monks  werei 
gradually  adopted  as  a  port  of  the  eodeaiastical  hierarchy. 

'^  Dr.  MidcUetoQ  (toL  i  p.  110)  liberally  oeiiBures  the  conduct  and 
writiogs  of  Chryaostom,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  Bucoeasful  advo- 
cates ror  the  monastic  life. 

**  Jerom*8  devout  ladies  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  , 
works :  the  particular  treatise,  which  he  styles  the  Epitaph  of  Paula, ' 
(torn.  L  p^  169 — 192,)  is  an  elaborate  and  ez&aysgant  ponegvria    The 
exordium  is  ridiculously  tur^d :  **  If  all  the  meinbers  of  my  body  were 
changed  into  tongues,  and  if  all  my  limbs  resounded  with  a  hnmaa 
voice,  yet  should  I  be  incapable,"  &c 

'*  Socrus  Dei  esse  ooepisti,  (Jerom,  tom.  L  p.  140,  ad  Eustocfaium.) 
Rufinus,  (in  Hieronym.  Op.  tom.  ir.  p.  223,)  who  was  justly  scandal- 
ized, asks  his  adversary,  from  what  Pagan  poet  he  had  sUAea  an  ex- 
pression so  impious  and  absurd. 

'*  Kunc  autem  veniunt  pUrumqtte  ad  hane  professionem  servitutis 
Dei,  et  ex  conditione  servili,  yel  etiam  liberati,  yel  propter  hoc  a 
Domims  liberati  siye  liberandi ;  et  ex  vitft  rustican&  et  ex  opificnm 
exercitatione,  et  plebeio  labora  Augustin,  de  Oper.  Honacfa.  e.  28, 
ap.  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  tom.  iil  p.  1094.  The  SWptiai^ 
wImi  Uamed  Arsenins^  owned  that  he  led  a  more  comfbrtaUe  me  ■•  • 
•Mnk  than  as  a  shepherd  See  Tillemont,  M^m.  '■^Iccles.  torn.  siv. 
pi«79. 
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mpfnmt  hardships  are  mitigated  hj  catooi,  by  popnbr 
fl^bme,  and  bj  the  seciet  reboatioii  of  disopiiiie.^*  The 
salgeetB  of  Borne,  whose  penoos  and  fortones  were  made 
fespoBsiUe  for  vneqnal  anid  exorUtant  tributes,  retired  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Imperial  govenmient;  and  the  pwiUani- 
mous  jonth  pefened  the  penaooe  of  a  monastic,  to  die  dan- 
gers of  a  nulitaiy,  life,  llie  affiighted  provincials  of  every 
rank,  who  fled  before  the  Barbarians,  foond  shelter  and  snb- 
sistenoe :  whole  lq;ions  were  buried  in  these  religions  sane- 
toaries;  and  the  same  came,  vdiich  rdieved  me  dislvess 
of  individuals,  impaired  the  strength  and  fortitude  of  the 
empire. 

The  monastic  profession  of  the  ancients  *"  was  an  act  of 
voluntary  doTotaon.  The  inconstant  fonatic  was  threatened 
with  the  eternal  vengeance  of  ihe  Ood  whom  he  deserted ; 
but  the  doors  of  the  monastery  were  still  open  for  repentance. 
Those  monks,  whose  conscience  was  forti&d  by  reason  or 
passion,  were  at  liberty  to  resume  the  character  of  men  and 
dtiaens;  and  even  the  spouses  of  Christ  might  accept  the 
l^;al  embraces  of  an  earthly  lover.**    The  examples  of  scan- 
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A  Dominicao  friar,  (Voyages  du  P.  Labat^  torn.  I  p.  10,)  who 
lodged  at  Cadi2  in  a  conyent  of  his  brethren,  soon  understood  that  iheir 
repose  was  neyer  interrupted  bj  noctamal  deyotioD ;  **  qnoiqn'on  ne 
laisse  pas  de  sonner  |>oar  redification  da  pen^e." 

"  See  a  very  sensible  prefiioe  of  Lacas  Holstentiis  to  the  Codes 
Itegulanim.  liie  emperors  attempted  to  support  the  obligation  of 
public  and  private  duties ;  but  the  feeble  dikes  were  swept  away  by 
the  torrent  of  superstition ;  and  Justinian  surpassed  the  most  sanguine 
wishes  of  the  monks,  (Thomassin,  torn.  L  p.  1782 — 1709,  and  Bingham, 
L  vii.  a  iii.  p.  258.)  • 

**  The  monastic  institutions,  particularly  those  of  Egypt,  about  the 
year  400,  are  described  by  four  curious  and  devout  trayeUers ;  Rufi- 
nus,  (Yit.  Patrum,  L  il  ui.  p.  424 — 588,)  Posthumian,  (Sidp.  Sever. 
Dtalog.  I)  Palladius,  (Hist  LausiaCL  in  Yit.  Patrum,  p.  709 — 868,)  and 
Cassian,  (see  in  touL  yii.  Bibliothee.  Max.  Patrum,  his  lour  first  books 
of  Institutes,  and  the  twen^-four  Collations  or  CofMerences.) 

^  The  example  of  Malchus,  (Jerom,  torn.  i.  p.  256,)  and  the  design 
of  Cassian  and  nis  friend,  (CoUation.  zziy.  1,)  are  incontestable  proofi 
of  their  freedom;  which  is  elegantly  described  by  Erasmus  m  his 
life  of  St  Jerom.  See  Chardon,  Hist  des  Sacremens,  tom.  yl  p.  279 
-*800. 


The 


emperor  Yalens,  in  partiealar,  promnlgates  a  law  contra  ignaria 
sectatores,  qui  dcsertis  civitatam  munenbus,  captant  aoBtiidinsa 


fBOMiam  secuttores,  qui  dcserns  civitatam  munenuu,  captant  aontndinsa 
■a  aeoreta,  et  specie  refigioms  com  costibus  m«uchoram  cdagtMnnCer. 
C9d.  Thuod  I.  »L  tit  i.  leg.  63.--6. 
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dal,  and  the  progress  of  superstition,  suggested  the  propriety 
of  more  forcible  restraints*  After  a  sufficient  trial,  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  novice  was  secured  by  a  solemn  and  perpetual  vow ; 
and  his  irrevocable  engagement  was  ratified  by  the  laws  of  the 
church  and  state.  A  guilty  fugitive  was  pursued,  arrested, 
and  restored  to  his  perpetual  prison  ;  and  the  interposition  of 
the  magistrate  oppressed  the  freedom  and  the  merit,  which 
had  alleviated,  in  some  degree,  the  abject  slavery  of  the 
monastic  discipline.'*  The  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words,  and 
even  his  thoi^hts,  were  determined  by  an  inflexible  rule,'*  or 
a  capricious  superior :  the  slightest  offences  were  corrected 
by  disgrace  or  confinement,  extraordinary  fasts,  or  bloody 
flagellation ;  and  disobedience,  murmur,  or  delay,  were  ranked 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  most  heinous  sins.''  A  blind  submis- 
sion to  the  commands  of  the  abbot,  however  absurd,  or  even 
criminal,  they  might  seem,  was  the  ruling  principle,  the  first 
virtue  of  the  Egyptian  monks ;  and  their  patience  was  fre- 
quently exercised  by  the  most  extravagant  trials.  They  were 
viirected  to  remove  an  enormous  rock ;  assiduously  to  water  a 
barren  staff,  that  was  planted  in  the  ground,  till,  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  it  should  vegetate  and  blossom  like  a  tree ;  to 
walk  into  a  fiery  furnace ;  or  to  cast  their  in^t  into  a  deep 
pond  :  and  several  saints,  or  madmen,  have  been  immortalized 
in  monastic  story,  by  their  thoughtless  and  fearless  obedi- 

r  -.-         --  ■■  '  «■■■■-■-—..-■       ■   .  ■- ^ — .      ^  ^ 

'*  See  the  Laws  of  Juetimaii,  (liToyel.  czxiiL  No.  42,)  and  of  Lewis 
the  Pious,  (in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn  vi.  p.  427,)  and  the 
actual  jurisprudence  of  France,  in  Denissart,  (Bedsions,  &c.,  torn.  iv.  p. 

855,)  <^. 

■•  The  ancient  Codex  Regularum,  collocted  by  Benedict  Anianinus, 
the  reformer  of  the  monks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
published  in  the  seventeenth,  by  Lucas  Holstenius,  contains  thirty  dif- 
ferent rules  for  men  and  women.  Of  these,  seven  were  composed  in 
Egypt,  one  in  the  East,  one  in  Cappadocia,  one  in  Italy,  one  in  Africa, 
four  in  Spain,  eight  in  Gaul,  or  France,  and  one  in  England. 

"  The  rule  of  Columbanus,  so  prevalent  in  the  West,  inflicts  one 
hundred  lashes  for  very  slight  offences,  (Cod.  Reg.  part  iL  p.  174.)  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Charlema^e,  the  abbots  indulged  themselves  in  muti- 
lating their  monlra,  or  puttmg  out  their  eyes ;  a  punishment  much  less 
cruel  than  the  tremendous  vcuie  in  pace  (me  subterraneous  dungeon  oi 
sepidchre)  which  was  afterwards  invented.  See  an  admirable  discourse 
of  the  learned  Mabillon,  ((Euvres  Posthumes,  tom.  il  p.  821 — ^336,)  who, 
on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  humanity.  For 
such  an  eSort,  I  can  forgive  his  defence  of  the  holy  tear  of  Yendome 
(p.  861—899.) 

VOL.  III. — Z 
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ince."  The  freedom  of  the  mind,  the  source  of  every  gene 
rous  ^nd  rational  sentiment,  was  destroyed  by  the  habits  o& 
credulity  and  submission  ;  and  the  monk,  contracting  the  vioefl 
of  a  slave,  devoutly  followed  the  faith  and  passions  of  his  eccle- 
siastical tyrant.  The  peace  of  the  Eastern  church  was  invaded 
by  a  swarm  of  fanatics,  incapable  of  fear,  or  reason,  or  human- 
ity ;  and  the  Imperial  troops  acknowledged,  without  shame,  that 
they  were  much  less  apprehensive  of  an  encounter  with  the 
fiercest  Barbarians.** 

Superstition  has  often  framed  and  consecrated  the  &ntastic 
garments  of  the  monks:**  but  their  apparent  singularity 
sometimes  proceeds  from  their  uniform  attachment  to  a  sim- 

Ele  and  primitive  model,  which  the  revolutions*  of  fashion 
ave  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  mankind.  The  fathei 
of  the  Benedictines  expressly  disclaims  all  idea  of  choice  oi 
merit ;  and  soberly  exhorts  his  disciples  to  adopt  the  coarso 
and  convenient  dress  of  the  countries  which  they  nfiay  in- 
habit*' The  monastic  habits  of  the  ancients  varied  with  the 
climate,  and  their  mode  of  life ;  and  they  assumed,  with  the 
same  indifference,  the  sheep-«kin  of  the  !%yptian  peasants,  or 
the  cloak  of  the  Grecian  philosophers.  They  allowed  them- 
selves the  use  of  linen  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  a  cheap  and 
domestic  manufacture ;  but  in  the  West  they  rejected  such 
an  expensive  article  of  foreign  luxury.*'  It  was  the  practice 
of  the  monks  either  to  cut  or  shave  their  hair ;  they  wrapped 
their  heads  in  a  cowl  to  escape  the  sight  of  profane  objects ; 
their  legs  and  feet  were  naked,  except  in  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter ;  and  their  slow  and  feeble  steps  were  supported  by  a 
long  staff.    The  aspect  of  a  genuine  anachoret  was  horrid 

'*  Sulp.  Sever.  Dialog,  i.  12, 18,  p.  632,  <&c.  Cassian.  Institut  1.  iv.  c 
26,  27.  "  FraBcipua  ibi  yirtus  et  prima  est  obedlentia.''  Among  the 
Verba  seniorum,  (in  Vit  Patrum,  L  v.  p.  617,)  the  fourteenth  libel  or 
disconrse  is  on  the  subject  of  obedience ;  and  the  Jesuit  Rbswejde,  who 
published  that  huge  volume  for  the  use  of  convents,  has  collected  alt 
the  scattered  jpassages  in  his  two  copious  indexes. 

**  Dr.  Jortih  (Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  iv.  p.  161)  ha« 
observed  tlie  scandalous  valor  of  the  Cappadocian  monks,  which  was 
exemplified  in  the  banishment  of  Chrjsostom. 

*^  Cassian  has  fiimply,  though  copiously,  described  the  monastic  habif 
of  Egypt,  (Institut  1.  i..)  to  which  Sozomen  (L  iil  c  14)  attributes  suck 
allegorical  meaning  and  virtue. 

*^  ReguL  Benedict  ISTo.  55,  in  Cod.  Re^uL  part  il  p.  51. 

*'  See  the  rule  of  Ferreolus,  bishop  of  Usez,  (No.  81,  in  Cod.  Regul 
part  il  p.  136.)  and  of  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  (No.  18,  in  Cod.  Regal 
part  iL  p.  214) 
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and  disgusting :  every  sensation  that  is  offensive  to  man  wa» 
thought  acbeptable  to  God ;  and  the  angelic  role  of  Tabenne 
condemned  the  salutary  custom  of  bathing  the  limbs  in  Water, 
and  of' anointing  them  with  oW**  The  austere  monks  skpt 
on  the  ground,  on  a  hard  mat,  or  a  rough  blanket ;  and  the 
same  bundle  of  palm-leaves  served  them  as  a  seat  in  the  day, 
and  a  pillow  in  the  night  Their  original  cells  were  low,  nar- 
row huts,  built  of  the  slightest  materials ;  whiqh  formed,  by 
the  regular  distribution  of  the  streets,  a  large  and  populoun 
village,  enclosing,  within  the  common  wall,  a  church,  a  hos- 
pital, perhaps  a  library,  some  necessary  offices,  a  garden,  and 
a  fountain  or  reservoir  of  ft'esh  water.  Thirty  or  forty  breth- 
ren composed  a  family  of  separate  discipline  and  diet ;  and 
the  great  monasteries  of  Egypt  consisted  of  thirty  or  forty 
families. 

Pleasure  and  guilt  are  syn<Hiymous  terms  in  the  language 
of  the  monks,  and  they  discovered,  by  experience,  that  rigid 
fasts,  and  abstemious  diet,  are  the  most  effectual  preservatives 
against  the  .impure  desires  of  the  flesh/*  The  rules  of  absti- 
nence which  they  imposed,  or  practised,  were,  not  uniform 
or  perpetual :  the  cheerful  festival  of  the  Pentecost  was  bal- 
anced by  the  extraordinary  mortification  of  Lent ;  the  fervor 
of  new  monasteries  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and  the  voraicious 
appetite  of  the  Gauls  could  not  imitate  the  patient  and  tern* 
perate  virtue  of  the  Egyptians/^     The  disciples  of  Anton} 

**  Some  partial  indulgences  were  g^ranted  for  the  hands  and  feet 
<*  Totum  autem  corpus  nemo  ungaet  nisi  causA  infirmitatis,  nee  lavabi- 
tur  aqu&  nudo  corpore,  nisi  .languor  perspicuus  sit,'*  (Regui  Pachom 
rcil  part  I  p.  78.) 

**  St  Jerom,  in  strong,  but  indiscreet  language,  expresses  the  most 
important  use  of  fating  and  abstinence :  **  Non  ^uod  Deus  uniyersitatia 
Creator  et  Dominus,  intestinorum  nostrorum  rugit^  et  inanitate  ventiis, 
pulmonisquo  ardore  delectetur,  sed  quod  aliter  pudicitia  tuta  esse  non 
poesit"  (Op.  torn.  L  p.  82,  ad  Eustochium.)  See  the  twelfth  and 
twenty-second  CoUations  of  Gassian,  d«  OattUtUe  and  ds  Illudonibut 
Noetwmis, 

^*  Edacitas  in  Gnecis  gula  est  in  Gallis  natura,  (Dialog,  i.  c.  4 
p.  621.)  Cassian  fiurly  owns,  that  the  perfect  model  of  abstinence 
cannot  be  imitated  in  Gaul,  on  account  of  the  snrum  temperies,  and 
the  qualitas  nostra  fragiKtatis,  (Institnt  ir.  11.)  Among  the  West- 
ern rules,  that  of  Oolumbanus  is  the  most  austere;  he  had  been 
educated  amidst  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  as  rigid,  perhaps,  and  ioflex- 


*  Atbanasias  (Vit  Ant  c.  47)  boasts  of  Antcmy's  holy  horror  of  den 
wster,  by  which  his  feet  were  uncoDtamtnsted,  except  under  dire  neoessity 
-it 
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and  Pachomiiis  were  satasfied  with  their  daily  pittance^**  of 
twe-ve  ounces  of  bread,  or  rather  biscuit,**  whidi  they  divided 
into  two  frugal  repasts,  of  the  afternoon  and  of  the  evening. 
It  was  esteemed  a  merit,  and  almost  a  duty,  to  abstain  from 
the  boiled  vegetables  which  were  provided  for  the  refectory ; 
but  the  extraordinary  bounty  of  the  abbot  sometimes  indulged 
them  with  the  luxury  of  cheese,  fruit,  salad,  and  the  small 
dried  fish  c^  the  Nile/*  A  more  ample  latitude  of  sea  and 
river  fish  was  gradually  allowed  or  assumed;  but  the  use  of 
'iflesh  was  long  confined  to  the  sick  -or  traveliers ;  and  when  it 
gradually  prevailed  in  the  less  rigid  moiiilsteries  of  Europe,  a 
singular  distinction  was  introduced ;  as  if  birds,  whether  wild 
or  domestic,  had  been  less  piofone  than  the  grosser  animals 
of  the  field.  Water  was  the  pure  and  innocent  beverage  of 
the  primitive  monks ;  and  the  founder  of  the  Benedictines  re- 
grets the  daily  portion  of  half  a  pint  of  wine,  which  had  been 
extftfted  from  him  by  the  intemperance  of  the  age.^  Such  an 
allowance  might  be  easily  supplied  by  the  vineyards  of  Italy ; 
and  his  victorious  disciples,  who  passed  the  Alps,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Baltic,  required,  in  the  place  of  wine,  an  adequate 
compensation  of  strong  beer  or  cider. 

The  candidate  who  aspired  to  the  virtue  of  evangelical 
poverty,  abjured,  at  his  first  entrance  into  a  regular  commu- 
nity, the  idea,  and  even  the  name,  of  ail  separate  or  exclusive 
possessions.*^    The  brethren  were  supported  by  their  manual 

ible  as  the;  absiemioa^  virtue  of  Egypt  .  The  rule  of  Isidore  of  Seville 
is  the  mildest;  on  holidays  he  allows  th^.use.of  fleBh. 

**  "  Those  who  drink  only  water,  and  have  no  nutritious  liquor^ 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  a  pound  and  a  half  (twetUy-four  ouncei)  of 
1»read  eveij  day."    State  of  Prisons,  p.  40,  by  Mr.  Howard. 

^^  S)ee  OassiaD.  CoUai  L  ii  19 — ^21.  The  small  loaves^  or  biscuit, 
of  six  ounces  each,  had  obtained  the  name  of  JPaximatia,  (Roswejde, 
Onomasticon,  p.  1046.)  Pachomius,  however,  allowed  his  monks  some 
latitude  in  the  quantity  of  their  food;  but  he  made  them  work  in  pro- 

r>rtioD  as  they  ate,  (Pallad  in  Hist.  Lausiac.  c.  38,  89,  in  Vit  Patruiq, 
viiL  p.  "ZSe, '787.) 

*^  Soe  the  banquet  to.  which  Cassian  (Collation  viiL  1)  was  invitee 
by  Straus,  an  Egyptian  abbot. 

^*  See  ihe  Kule  of  St  Benedict^  No.  39,  40,  (la  Cod.  Keg.  part  iL  p 
41, 42;)  licet  leg»nu9  vinum  omnino  mpnachorum  non  esse,  sed  qaia 
Dostria  tenporibus  id  monachis  persQaderi  non  poteiset;  he  allows  them 
a  Roman  h^nUna^  a  measure  which  may  be  ascertained  from  Arbuth- 
l¥>t*8  Tables. 

.  **  Sueh  expressions  as  my  book,  my  doak,  my  shoes^  (Caseiapk 
lafftitut  L  iy.  c  18,)  were  not  less  severely  prohibited  among  Iks 
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labor ;  and  the  duty  of  labor  was  strenuously  recommended 
as  a  penance,  as  an  exercise,  and  as  the  most  laudable  means 
of  securing  their  daily  subsistence.*'  The  garden  and  fields, 
which  the  industry  of  the  monks  had  often  rescued  from  the 
forest  or  the  morass,  were  diligently  cultivated  by  their  hands. 
They  performed,  without  reluctance,  the  menial  offices  of 
slaves  and  domestics ;  and  the  several  trades  that  were  neces- 
sary to  provide  their  habits,  their  utensils,  and  their  lodging, 
were  exercised  within  the  precincts  of  the  great  monasteries. 
The  monastic  studies  have'tended,  for  the  most  part,  to  darken, 
rather  than  to  dispel,  the  cloud  of  superstition.  Yet  the  curi- 
osity or  zeal  of  some  learned  solitaries  has  cultivated  the  ec^V 
siastical,  and  even  the  profane,  sciences;  and  posterity  mast 
gratefully  acknowledge,  that  the  monuments  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  have  been  preserved  and  multiplied  by  their 
indefatigable  pens.*'  But  the  more  humble  industry  of  the 
monks,  especially  in  Egypt,  was  contented  with  the  silent, 
sedentary  occupation  of  making  wooden  sandals,  or  of  twist- 
ing the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  into  mats  and  baskets.  The 
superfluous  stock,  which  was  not  consumed  in  domestic  use, 
supplied,  by  trade,  the  wants  of  the  community :  the  boats  of 
Tabenne,  and  the  other  monasteries  of  Thebais,  descended  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Alexandria;  and,  in  a  Christian  market,  the 
sanctity  of  the  workmen  might  enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  work. 

But  the  necessity  of  manual  labor  was  insensibly  super, 
seded.    The  novice  was  tempted  to  bestow  his  fortune  on  the 


Western  monks,  (Cod.  BeguL  part  ii.  p.  174,  235,  288;)  and  the 
rule  of  Columbanus  punisbed  them  with  six  lashes.  The  ironical 
author  of  the  Ordm  Monattiquety  who  lanffhs  at  the  foolish  mcetj  oT 
modem  convents,  seems  ignorant  that  the  ancients  were  equally 
absurd 

**  Two  great  masters  of  ecclesiastical  science,  the  P.  Thomassin. 
(Discipline  de  TEglise,  tom.  ill  p.  1090—1189,)  and  the  P.  Mahilloni 
(Etudes  Monastiques,  torn.  L  p.  116 — 166,)  have  seriously  examined 
the  manual  labor  of  the  monks,  which  the  former  considers  as  a  merits 
and  the  latter  as  a  duty, 

'^  Mabillon  (Etudes  Monastiques,  torn.  i.  p.  47 — 65)  has  collected 
many  curious  facts  to  justify  the  literary  labors  of  his  predecessors, 
both  in  the  East  and  West  Books  were  copied  in  the  ancient  monas- 
teries of  Egypt,  (Cassian.  Institut  L  iv.  c.  12,)  and  by  the  disciples  of 
St  Martin,  (Suln.  Sever,  in  Yit  Martia  c.  7,  p.  478.)  Cassiodorus  has 
allowed  an  ample  scope  for  the  studies  of  the  monks ;  and  we  shall  not 
be  scandalized,  if  their  pens  sometimes  wandered  from  Ohrysoetora 
■■d  Augustin  to  Homer  and  Virgil 
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manUf  in  whose  society  he  waa  resolved  to  spend  the  remaiih 
der  of  his  life ;  and  the  pernidoos  indulgence  of  the  laws 
permitted  him  to  receive,  for  their  nse,  any  fat  are  accessions 
of  l^;acj  or  inheritance.**  Melania  contributed  her  plate, 
three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver ;  and  Pania  contracted 
an  immense  debt,  for  the  relief  of  their  fiivorite  monks  ;  who 
kindly  imparted  the  meritB  of  their  prayer,  and  penance  to  a 
rich  and  liberal  sinner.^  Time  oondnuallj  increased,  and 
aoddents  could  seldom  diminish,  the  estates  of  the  popular 
monasteries,  which  spread  over  the  adjacent  country  and 
cities :  and,  in  the  first  century  6f  their  institution,  the  infidel 
Zosimus  has  maliciously  observed,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  the  Christian  monks  had  reduced  a  great  part  of  man- 
kiLii  to  a  state  of  beggary.**  As  long  as  they  maintained 
their  original  fervor,  Qiey  approved  themselves,  however,  the 
faithful  and  benevolent  stewards  of  the  charity,  which  was 
ntrusted  to  their  care.  But  their  discipline  was  corrupted  by 
prosperity :  they  gradually  assumed  the  pride  of  wealth,  and 
at  last  indulged  die  luxury  of  expense^  Hieir  public  luxury 
might  be  excused  by  the  magnificence  of  religious  worship, 
and  the  decent  motive  of  erecting  durable  habitations  for  an 
immortal  society.  But  every  age  of  the  church  has  accused 
the  licentiousness  of  the  degenerate  monks;  who  no  longer 
remembered  the  object  of  their  institution,  embraced  the  vain 
and  sensual  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  had  re- 
nounced,** and  scandalously  abused   the  riches  which  had 


**  Thomassin  (Discipline  de  VEglise,  torn.  iiL  p.  118,  145, 146,  171— 
179^  has  examined  the  revolution  of  the  civil,  canon,  and  common  law. 
Moaem  France  confirms  the  death  whidi  monks  have  inflicted  on 
themselves,  and  jusUy  deprives  them  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

^  See  Jerom,  (tom.  i  p.  176, 188.^  The  monk  Pambo  made  a  sub- 
lime answer  to  Melania,  who  wishea  to  specifv  the  value  of  her  gift : 
**  Do  you  offer  it  to  me,  or  to  Ood  I  If  to  Ood,  hb  who  suspends  the 
mountain  in  a  balance,  need  not  be  informed  of  the  weight  of  your 

?late."    (Pallad.  Hist  Lausiac  c.  10,  in  the  Yit  Patrum,  1.  viil  p. 
16.) 

**  Td  Ko\iftipoi  Tils  yi)(  uiKtidaavTOf  rpn^aaci  roS  laraiiiSvM  vapT<aPvrni>j(»tSf 
wa^ras  (&k  eivtip)  irrci>;^9V(  Karagr^avnt.     Zosim.  L  V.  p.  326.     7et  the 

wealth  of  the  Eastern  monks  was  far  surpassed  by  the  princely  great 
ness  of  the  Benedictines. 

^*  The  sixth  general  council  (the  Quinisext  in  Trullo,  Canon  xlvil 
in  Beveridge,  tom.  i.  p.  218)  restrains  women  from  passing  the  night 
in  a  male,  or  men  in  a  female,  monastery.  The  seventh  genera] 
eoundl  (the  second  Nicene,  Canon  xz.  in  Beveridge,  tom.  i.  p.  325) 
prohibits  the  erection  of  double  or  promiscuous  monasteries  of  both 
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beon  acquired  by  the  austere  virtues  of  their  founders.**  Their 
natural  descent,  from  such  painful  and  dangerous  virtue,  to  the 
dommon  vices  of  humanity,  will  not,  perhaps,  excite  much  grief 
or  indignation  in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher. 

The  lives  of  the  primitive  monks  were  consumed  in  pcnanco 
and  solitude ;  undisturbed  by  the  various  occupations  which 
fill  the  time,  and  exercise  the  faculties,  of  reasonable,  active, 
and  social  beings.  Whenever  they  were  permitted  to  step 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  monastery,  two  jealous  compan- 
ions were  the  mutual  guards  and  spies  of  each  other's  actions ; 
and,  after  their  return,  they  were  condemned  to  forget,  or,  at 
least,  to  suppress,  whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard  in  the 
worid.  Strangers,  who  professed  the  orthodox  faith,  were 
hospitably  entertained  in  a  separate  apartment ;  but  their  dan- 
gerous eonversation  was  restricted  to  some  chosen  elders  of 
approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  Except  in  their  presence, 
the  monastic  slave  might  not  receive  the  visits  of  his  friends 
or  kindred;  and  it  was  deemed  highly  meritorious,  if  he 
afflicted  a  tender  sister,  or  an  aged  parent,  by  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  a  word  or  look."  The  monks  themselves  passed 
their  Uves,  without  personal  attachments,  among  a  crowd 
which  had  been  formed  by  accident,  and  was  detained,  in  the 
sam#  prison,  by  force  or  prejudice.  Recluse  fanatics  have 
few  ideas  or  sentiments  to  communicate :  a  special  license  of 
the  abbot  regulated  the  time  and  duration  of  their  familiar 
visits ;  and,  at  their  silent  meals,  they  were  enveloped  in  their 
cowls,  inaccessible,  and  almost  invisible,  to  each  other." 
Study  is  the  resource  of  solitude  :  but  education  had  not  pre- 
pared  and  qualified  for  any  liberal  studies  the  mechanics  and 
peasants  who  filled  the  monastic  communities.    They  might 

^. -J 

lexes;  but  it  appears  from  Balsamon,  that  tlie  prohibition  was  not 
eff«ctual  On  the  irregular  pleasures  and  expenses  of  the  clergy  and 
monkSf  see  Thomassin,  torn,  ul  p.  1334 — 1868. 

"  I  have  somewhere  heard  or  read  the  frank  confession  of  a  Bene- 
lictine  abbot:  "My  vow  of  poverty  has  given  me  a  hundred  thou> 
sand  crowns  a  year ;  m  j  vow  of  obedience  has  raised  me  to  the  rank 
of  a  sovereign  prince." — I  forget  the  consequences  of  his  vow  ot 
chastity. 

*•  Pior,  an  Egyptian  monk,  allowed  his  sister  to  see  him ;  but  ha 
shut  his  eyes  durmg  the  whole  visit.  See  Vit.  Patrum,  L  iii.  p.  504. 
Many  such  examples  might  be  added. 

••  The  7th,  8th,  29th,  80th,  Slst,  84th,  SYth,  60th,  86th,  and  96th 
arttdea  of  the  Rule  of  Pachomius.  iD'**)ose  most  intolerable  lai§i  of 
lilenoe  and  mortification. 
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work :  but  tlie  vanity  of  spiritaal  perfection  was  tempted  tc 
disdain  the  exercise  of  manual  lal|pr ;  and  the  industiy  mnall 
be  £Eiint  and  languid,  which  is  not  excited  by  the  sense  of  per 
Bonal  interest 

According  to  their  faith  and  zeal,  they  might  employ  th€ 
day,  which  they  passed  in  their  cells,  either  in  vocal  or  men- 
tal prayer:  they  assembled  in  the  evening,  and  they  wer« 
awakened  in  the  night,  for  the  public  worship  of  the  monas- 
tery. The  predse  moment  was  determined  by  the  stars, 
which  are  seldom  clouded  in  the  serene  sky  of  Egypt ;  And  a 
rustic  horn,  or  trumpet,  the  signal  of  devotion,  twice  inter- 
rupted the  vast  silence  of  the  desert*®  Even  sleep,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  unhappy,  was  rigorously  measured :  the  vacant 
hours  of  the  monk  heavily  rolled  along,  without  business  or 
pleasure ;  and,  before  the  close  of  each  day,  he  had  repeat- 
edly accused  the  tedious  progress  of  the  sun.*'  In  this  com- 
fortless state,  superstition  still  pursued  and  tormented  her 
wretched  votaries.*'  The  repose  which  they  had  sought  in 
the  cloister  was  disturbed  by  a  tardy  repentance,  profane 
doubts,  and  guilty  dt^sires ;  and,  while  they  considered  each 
natural  impulse  as  an  unpardonable  sin,  they  perpetually 
trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  flaming  and  bottomless  abyss. 
From  the  painful  struggles  of  disease  and  despair,  ihe^  un- 
happy victims  were  sometimes  relieved  by  madness  or  death ; 
and,  in  the  sixth  century,  a  hospital  was  founded  at  Jerusalem 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  austere  penitents,  who  were  deprived 
of  their  senses.**    Their  visions,   before  they  attained  this 


*o  The  diurnal  and  nocturnal  prayers  of  the  monks  are  copiously 
discussed  by  Cassiao,  in  the  t^rd  and  fourth  books  of  his  Institutions ; 
and  he  constantly  prefers  the  liturgy,  which  an  angel  had  dictated  to 
ihe  monasteries  of  Tebennoe. 

*^  Cassian,  from  his  own  experience,  describes  the  (tcediaj  or  listless- 
ness  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  a  monk  was  exposed,  when  he  sighed 
to  find  himself  alone.  Ssspiusque  egreditur  et  in^reditur  cellam,  ei 
Solem  velut  ad  occasum  tardius  properantem  crebrius  intuetur,  (Insti- 
tutx.1.) 

"'  The  temptations  and  sufferings  of  Stagirius  were  communicated 
by  that  unfortunate  youth  to  his  friend  St.  Chrysostom.  See  Middle- 
ton's  "Works,  vol  i  p.  107 — 110.  Something  similar  introduces  the  life 
of  every  saint ;  and  the  famous  Inigo,  or  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuits,  (vide  d'Inigo  de  Guiposcoa,  tom.  I  p.  29 — 38,)  may  serve  as  a 
memorable  example. 

•'  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl^siastique,  tom.  vil  p.  46.  I  have  read  8ome> 
where,  in  the  Vitas  Patrum,  but  I  cannot  recover  the  place   thai 
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extreme  aod  acknowledged  term  of  frenzy,  have  afforded  ample 
materials  of  supernatural  histoiy.  It  was  their  firm  persuasion, 
that  the  air,  which  they  breathed,  was  peopled  with  invisible 
enemies ;  with  innumerable  demons,  who  watched  every  occa- 
sion, and  assumed  every  form,  to  terrify,  and  above  all  to 
tempt^  their  unguarded  virtue.  The  imagination,  and  even  the 
senses,  were  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  distempered  fanaticism  ] 
and  the  hermit,  whose  midnight  prayer  was  oppressed  by  in* 
voluntary  slumber,  might  easily  confound  the  phantoms  of 
horror  or  delight,  which  had  occupied  his  sleeping  and  his 
waking  dreams.'* 

The  monks  wer«  divided  into  two  classes :  the  Comobites, 
who  lived  under  a  common  and  regular  discipline;  and  the 
Anacharets,  who  indulged  their  unsocial,  independent  fanati- 
cism/* The  most  devout,  or  the  most  ambitious,  of  the 
spiritual  brethren,  renounced  the  convent,  as  they  had  re- 
nounced the  world.  The  fervfl^  monasteries  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Syria,  were  surrounded  by  a  Laura**  a  dis- 
tant circle  of  solitary  cells;  and  the  extravagant  penance 
of  Hermits  was  stimulated  by  applause  and  emulation.*' 
They  sunk  under  the  painful  weight  of  crosses  and  chains ; 
and  their  emaciated  hmbs  were  confined  by  collars,  brace- 
lets, gauntlets,  and  greaves  of  massy  and  rigid  iron.  All 
supeifiuous   encumbrance  of  dress  they  contemptuously  cast 

severalt  I  believe  many,  of  the  monks,  who  did  not  reveal  their  tempta- 
tions to  the  abbot,  became  guilty  of  suicide. 

^  See  the  seventh  and  eighth  Collations  of  Cassian,  who  gravely 
examines,  why  the  demons  were  grown  less  active  and  numerous  sinee 
the  time  of  St  Antony.  Rosweyde's  copious  index  to  the  Yitse  Pa- 
trum  will  point  out  a  variety  of  infernal  scenes.  The  devils  were  most 
formidable  in  a  female  shape. 

**  For  the  distinction  of  the  Coenobites  and  the  ffermiis,  especially  iv 
Egypt,  see  Jerom,  (tom.  i  p.  46,  ad  Rusticum,)  the  first  Dialogue  of 
Sufpicius  Sever ut,  Rufinus,  (a  22,  in  Yii  Patrnm,  L  ii.  p.  478^)  P&lla- 
dius,  (c  7,  69,  in  Yit  Patrum,  1.  viil  p.  '712,  758,)  and,  above  all,  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Collations  of  Cassian.  These  writers,  who 
compare  the  common  aod  solitary  life,  reveal  the  abuse  aod  danger  of 
the  latter. 

**  Suicer.  Thesaur.  Ecdesiasi  torn,  ii  p.  206,  218.  .  Thomassin  (Dis- 
cipline de  I'Eglise,  tom.  i.  p.  1601, 1602)  gives  a  good  aeoount  of  tnese 
cells.  When  Gerasimus  founded  his  monastery  in  the  wilderness  of 
Jordan,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  Laura  of  seventy  cells. 

*^  Theodoret,  in  a  large  volume,  (the.  PhUotheus  in  Yit  Patrum,  i 
ix,  p.  798 — 863,)  has  collected  the  li\es  and  miracles  of  thirty  An«cbo> 
r«ts.  Evagrius  (L  i.  c.  12)  more  briefly  celebrates  the  moi^  and  btr 
of  Palestine. 
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away ;  and  some  savage  saints  of  both  sexes  have  been  ad- 
mired, whose  naked  bodies  were  only  covered  by  their  long 
hair.  They  aspired  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  rude  and 
miserable  state  in  which  the  human  brute  is  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable above  his  kindred  animals;  and  the  numerous 
sect  of  Anachorets  derived  their  name  from  their  humble 
practice  of  grazing  in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia  with  the 
common  herd.**  They  often  usurped  the  den  of  some  wild 
beast  whom  they  aflfected  to  resemble;  they  buried  them- 
selves in  some  gloomy  cavern,  which  art  or  nature  had 
scooped  out  of  the  rock ;  and  the  marble  quarries  of  Thebais 
are  still  inscribed  with  the  monuments  of  their  penance.'* 
The  most  perfect  Hermits  are  supposed  to  have  passed  many 
days  without  food,  many  nights  without  sleep,  and  many 
years  without  speaking ;  and  glorious  was  the  man  (I  abuse 
that  name)  who  contrived  any  cell,  or  seat^  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, which  might  ei^pse  him,  in  the  most  inconvenient 
posture,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 

Among  these  heroes  of  the  monastic  life,  the  name  and 
genius  of  Simeon  Stylites**  have  been  immortalized  by  the  sin- 
gular invention  of  an  aerial  penance.  At  the  age  of  thirteen, 
the  young  Syrian  deserted  the  profession  of  a  shepherd,  and 
threw  himself  into  an  austere  monastery.  After  a  long  and 
painful  novitiate,' in  which  Simeon  was  repeatedly  saved  from 
pious  suicide,  he  established  his  residence  on  a  mountain,  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  east  of  Antioch.  Within  the  space 
of  a  mandra,  or  circle  of  stones,  to  which  he  had  attached 
himself  by  a  ponderous  chain,  he  ascended  a  column,  which 
was  successively  raised  from  the  height  of  nine,  to  that  of 
sixty,  feet  from  the  ground.^'  In  this  last  and  loffcy  station, 
the  Syrian  Anachoret  resisted  the  heat  of  thirty  summers,  and 

**  SozomeD,  L  vL  c  83.  The  great  St  Ephrem  oompoeed  a  pane- 
gyric on  these  B69Kot^  or  grazing  monks,  (TilleinoDt)  M6m.  Eodes.  torn, 
viii.  p.  292.) 

•*  The  P.  Sieard  (MissioDs  du  Levant^  torn.  ii.  p.  21*7— 238)  exam- 
ined the  caverns  of  the  Lower  Thebais  with  wonder  and  derotioo. 
The  inseriptions  are  in  the  old  Syriac  character,  which  was  naed  by 
the  Christians  of  Abyssinia. 

'•  See  Theodoret  (in  Vit  Patrum,  L  ix.  p.  848—864,)  Antony,  (in 
Vit.  Patrum,  Lip.  I^O—IT'?,)  Cosmas,  (in  Asseman.  Bibliot.  OrientaL 
torn,  i  p  239— 253,)  Evagrius,  (L  i.  c  13,  14,)  and  Tillemont*  (M6m. 
Eedes.  torn.  xv.  p.  847 — 392.) 

*^  The  nanrow  circumference  of  two  cubits,  or  three  feet,  whiek 
Eragrius  assigns  for  the  summit  «»f  the  column,  is  inooosistent  with 
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the  cold  of  as  many  winters.  Habit  and  exercise  instructed 
him  to  maintain  his  dangerous  situation  without  fear  or  gid- 
diness, and  successively  to  assume  the  different  postures  of 
devotion.  He  sometimes  prayed  in  an  erect  attitude,  with 
his  outstretched  arms  in  the  figure  of  a  cross,  but  his  most 
familiar  practice  was  that  of  bending  his  meagre  skeleton 
from  the  forehead  to  the  feet ;  and  a  curious  spectator,  after 
numbering  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four  repetitions,  at 
length  desisted  from  the  endless  account.  The  progress  of 
an  ulcer  in  his  thigh  ^'  might  shorten,  but  it  could  not  disturb, 
this  celestial  life;  and  the  patient  Hermit  expired,  without 
descending  from  his  column.  A  prince,  who  should  capri- 
ciously inflict  such  tortures,  would  be  deemed  a  tyrant ;  but 
it  would  surpass  the  power  of  a  tyrant  to  impose  a  long,  and 
miserable  existence  on  the  reluctant  victims  of  his  cruelty. 
This  voluntary  martyrdom  must  have  gradually  destroyed  the 
sensibility  both  of  the  mind  and  body ;  nor  can  it  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  &natics,  who  torment  themselves,  are  suscep- 
tible of  any  lively  affection  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  cruel, 
unfeeling  temper  has  distinguiseed  the  monks  of  every  age  and 
country  :  their  stem  indifference,  which  is  seldom  mollified  by 
personal  friendship,  is  inflamed  by  religious  hatred ;  and  theii 
merdlesB  zeal  has  strenuously  administered  the  holy  office  of 
the  Inquisition. 

The  monastic  saints,  who  excite  only  the  contempt  and  pity 
of  a  philosopher,  were  respected,  and  almost  adored,  by  the 
prince  and  people.  Successive  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  Gaul 
wd  India  saluted  the  divine  pillar  of  Simeon :  the  tribes  of 
Saracens  disputed  in  arms  the  honor  of  his  benediction  ;  the 
queens  of  Arabia  and  Persia  gratefully  confessed  his  super- 
natural virtue ;  and  the  angelic  Hermit  was  consulted  by  the 
f  ounger  Theodosius,  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  the 
ihurch  and  state.  His  remains  were  transported  from  the 
Mountain  of  Telenissa,  by  a  solemn  procession  of  the  patri* 
arch,  the  master-general  of  the  East,  six  bishops,  twenty-one 
counts  or  tribunes,  and  six  thousand  soldiers ;  and  Antioch 

reason,  with  facts,  and  with  the  rules  of  architecture,    llie  people  whQ 
saw  it  from  below  might  be  easily  deceived 

^^  I  must  not  conceal  *a  piece  of  ancient  scandal  concerning  the 
origin  of  this  ulcer.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  Devil,  aaflnmii^ 
an  angelic  form,  invited  him  to  ascend,  like  Elijah,  into  a  fiery  chariot, 
The  saint  too  hastily  raised  his  foot,  and  Satan  seized  the  moment 
of  inflicting  this  chastisement  on  his  vanity. 
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revered  his  bones,  as  her  glorious  ornament  and  impr^nabh 
defence.  The  fame  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  was  gradu- 
ally eclipsed  by  these  recent  and  popular  Anachorets;  the 
Christian  world  fell  prostrate  before  their  shrines ;  and  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  their  relics  exceeded,  at  least  in  number 
and  duration,  the  spiritual  exploits  of  their  lives.  But  the 
golden  legend  of  their  lives"  was  embellished  by  the  artful 
credulity  of  their  interested  brethren;  and  a  believing  age 
was  easily  persuaded,  that  the  slightest  caprice  of  an  £^p- 
tian  or  a  Syrian  monk  had  been  sufficient  to  interrupt  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  universe.  The  favorites  of  Heaven  were 
accustomed  to  cure  inveterate  diseases  with  a  touch,  a  word, 
or  a  distant  message ;  and  to  expel  the  most  obstinate  demons 
from  the  souls  or  bodies  which  they  possessed.  They  famil- 
iarly accosted,  or  imperiously  commanded,  the  lions  and 
serpents  of  the  desert ;  infused  vegetation  into  a  sapless  trunk ; 
suspended  iron  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  passed  the  Nile 
on  the  back  of  a  crocodile,  and  refreshed  thems^lv^  in  a  fiery 
furnace.  These  extravagant  tales,  which  display  the  fiction 
without  the  genius,  of  poetry,  have  seriously  affected  the  rea- 
son, the  faith,  and  the  morals,  of  the  Christians.  Their  credu- 
lity debased  and  vitiated  the  fEiculties  of  the  mind :  they  cor- 
rupted the  evidence  of  history;  and  superstition  gradually 
extinguished  the  hostile  light  of  philosophy  and  science. 
Every  mode  of  religious  worship  which  had  been  practised 
by  the  saints,  every  mysterious  doctrine  which  they  believed, 
was  fortified  by  the  sanction  of  divine  revelation,  and  all  the 
manly  virtues  were  oppressed  by  the  servile  and  pusillanimous 
reign  of  the  monks.  If  it  be  possible  to  measure  the  interval 
between  the  philosophic  writings  of  Cicero  and  the  sacred 
legend  of  Theodoret,  between  tiie  character  of  Cato  and  that 
of  Simeon,  we  may  appreciate  the  memorable  revolution  which 
was  accomplished  in  the  Roman  empire  within  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years. 

II.   The  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  marked  by  two 
glorious  and  decisive  victories  :  over  the  learned  and  luxurious 

^'  I  know  not  how  to  select  or  specify  the  miracles  contained  in  tbe 
Vitat  Pairum  of  Rosweyde,  as  the  number  very  much  exceeds  the 
thousand  pages  of  that  yoluminous  work.  An  elegant  specimen  may 
be  found  in  the  dialogues  of  Solpicius  Severus,  and  his  Life  of  St 
Martin.  He  reveres  the  monks  of  Egypt ;  yet  he  insults  them  with 
Hie  remark,  that  tltey  never  raised  the  dead ;  whereas  the  bishop  of 
Toora  had  restored  three  dead  men  to  life. 
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citizens  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  over  tlie  warLke  Barbfr 
nans  of  Scythia  and  Germany,  who  subverted  the  empire,  and 
embraced  the  religion,  of  the  Romans.  The  Goths  were  th^ 
foremost  of  these  savage  proselytes ;  and  the  nation  was  in- 
debted for  its  conversion  to  a  countryman,  or,  at  least,  to  a 
subject,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  inventors  of  useful 
arts,  who  have  deserved  the  remembrance  and  gratitude  of 
posterity.  A  great  number  of  Roman  provincials  had  been 
led  away  into  captivity  by  the  Gothic  bands,  who  ravaged 
Asia  in  the  time  of  Gallienus ;  and  of  these  captives,  many 
were  Christians,  and  several  bel(»iged  to  the  ecdesiastica] 
order.  Those  involuntary  missionaries,  dispersed  as  slaves  in 
the  villages  of  Dadia,  successively  labored  for  the  salvation 
of  their  masters.  The  seeds  which  they  planted,  of  the  evan< 
gelic  doctrine,  were  gradually  propagated;  and  before  the 
end  of  a  century,  the  pious  work  was  achieved  by  the  labors 
of  Ulphilas,  whose  ancestors  had  been  transported  beyond  the 
Danube  from  a  small  town  of  Cappadoda. 

Ulphilas,  the  Inshop  and  apostle  of  the  Goths,*^  acquired 
their  love  and  reverence  by  his  blameless  life  and  inde&tigable 
zeal ;  and  they  received,  with  implicit  confidence,  the  doctrines 
of  truth  and  virtue  which  he  preached  and  practised.  He 
executed  the  arduous  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
their  native  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  German  or  Teutonic  lan- 
guage ;  but  he  prudently  suppressed  the  four  books  of  Kings, 
as  t£ey  might  tend  to  irritate  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit 
of  the  Barbarians.  The  rude,  imperfect  idiom  of  soldiers  and 
shepherds,  so  ill  qualified  to  communicate  any  spiritual  ideas, 
was  improved  and  modulated  by  his  genius:  and  Ulphilas, 
before  he  could  frame  his  version,  was  obliged  to  compose  a 
new  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters;*  four  of  which  he  in- 

^*  On  the  subject  of-  UlphiUus  and  the  oonvendon  of  the  Goths,  see 
Sozomen,  L  vi.  c.  37.  Socrates,  L  iv.  c.  88.  Tbeodoret,  1.  iv.  a  87. 
PhiloBtorg.  L  ii.  c.  5.  The  heresy  of  Philostorgius  appears  to  have 
given  him  superior  means  of  information. 


*  This  is  the  McBso-GoUiic  alphabet,  of  which  many  of  the  letters  are 
evidently  formed  from  the  Greek  and  Homan.  M.  St.  Martin,  however 
contends,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  some  written  alphabet  must  have 
been  known  long  before  among  the  Gk>ths.  He  supposes  that  their  formet 
letters  were  those  inscribed  on  the  rones,  which,  oein^  inseparably  con 
aected  with  the  old  idolatrous  sanerstitions,  were  proscribed  by  die  Chris- 
tian  nuBsionaries.  Everywhere  me  nmes,  so  common  among  all  the  Ger 
■■a  tribes,  disappear  after  the  propagation  of  Christiamty.    St  Ifarcfai 

y.  p.  sr,  98.— M. 
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teDted,  to  expreat  the  peculiar  flonnds  tluit  were  Qnknown  to 
tlie  Gfeek  and  Latin  prommciation.**  Bat  the  proBperons 
state  of  the  Gothic  chnieh  was  soon  aflficted  hj  war  and  in- 
testine discord,  and  the  diidbdns  were  divided  by  religion  as 
well  as  by  interest  Fritigeniy  the  fiiend  of  the  Romans, 
lecame  the  proeelyie  of  Ulphilas ;  while  the  haughty  sooi  of 
Athanaric  disdained  the  yoke  of  the  empire  and  iji  the  gospel 
rhe  fiuth  of  the  new  converts  was  tried  by  the  persecotion 
irhich  he  excited.  A  wagaa^  bearing  aloft  the  shapeless 
ffliage  of  Thof^  peihaps,  or  c^  Woden,  was  conducted  in  solemn 
procession  through  the  streets  of  the  camp;  and  the  rebels, 
who  refused  to  worship  the  god  of  their  finthen,  were  imme- 
diately burnt,  with  their  tents  and  fiunihes.  The  character  of 
Ulphilas  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  Eastern 
court,  where  he  twice  appeared  as  the  minister  of  peace ;  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  distressed  Qoths,  who  implored  the 
protection  of  Valens;  and  the  name  of  Mates  was  apf^ied  to 
this  spiritual  guide,  who  conducted  his  people  through  tiie  deep 
waters  of  the  Danube  to  the  Land  of  Promise.*'  The  devout 
shepherds,  who  were  attached  to  his  person,  and  tractable  to 
his  voice,  acquiesced  in  their  settlement,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Msesian  mountains,  in  a  country  of  woodlands  and  pastures, 
which  supported  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  enabled  them  to 
purchase  the  com  and  wine  of  the  more  plentiful  provinces. 


^*  A  mutilated  copy  of  the  four  (Gospels,  in  the  Gothic  verBioo, 
was  published  A.  P.  1665,  and  is  esteemed  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  the  Teutonic  language,  thou^^h  Wetstein  attempts,  by  some 
frivolous  conjectures,  to  deprive  Ulphilas  of  the  honor  of  the  work 
Two  of  the  four  additional  letters  express  the  TT,  and  our  own  Th, 
See  Simon,  Hist  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament^  torn  il  p.  219 — 
223.  Mill  Prolegom  p.  151,  edit  Kuster.  Wetstein,  Frolegom. 
torn.  ij).  114.* 

^'  Fhilostorgius  erroneously  places  this  passage  under  the  reign  of 
Oonstantine ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that  it  preceded  the 
great  emigratioa 


*  The  Codex  Argenteus,  focmd  in  ihe  rixteeoth  century  at  W^iden,  neat 
Cologne,  and  now  preserved  at  Upsal,  contains  almost  the  entire  fonr  Oos 
pels.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  J.  Christ.  Zahn,  Weissenfels,  1805.  In  17€3 
cCnettel  discovered  and  published  from  a  Palimpsest  MS.  four  chapters  of  tba 
Qpisde  to  the  Romans:  they  were  reprinted  at  Upsal,  17€3.  M.  Mai  has 
since  that  time  discovered  nirther  fragments,  and  other  remains  of  Mcbs» 
iSothic  literatare,  from  a  Palimpssst  at  Milan.  Bee  Ulphiin  partxnm  inedi- 
lamm  in  Ambrosianis  Palimpsestis  ab  Ang.  Maio  repertanun  spednoi 
Milan.  4to.  1819.— M. 
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These  harmless  Barbarians  multiplied  in  obscure  {eaoe  and 
the  profession  of  Christianity.^' 

Their  fiercer  brethren,  the  formidable  Visigoths,  universally 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  with  whom  they  main- 
tained a  perpetual  intercourse,  o^  war,  of  friendship,  or  of 
conquest  In  their  long  and  fictorious  march  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  they  converted  their  allies ;  they  edu- 
cated the  rising  generation ;  and  the  devotion  which  reigned 
in  the  camp  of  Alaric,  or  the  court  of  Thoulouse,  might  edify 
or  disgrace  the  palaces  of  Kome  and  Constantinople/*  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  Christianity  was  embraced  by  almost  all 
the  Barbarians,  who  established  their  kingdoms  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Western  empire;  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul,  the  Suevi 
in  Spain,  the  Yandak  in  Africa,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Pannonia, 
and  the  various  bands  of  mercenaries,  that  raised  Odoacer  to 
the  throne  of  Italy.  The  Franks  and  the  Saxons  still  perse- 
vered in  the  errors  of  Paganism ;  but  the  Franks  obtained  the 
monarchy  of  Gaul  by  their  submission  to  the  example  of 
Clovis ;  and  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Britain  were  reclaimed 
from  their  savage  superstition  by  the  missionaries  of  Rome. 
These  Barbarian  proselytes  displayed  an  ardent  and  successful 
zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  The  Merovingian  kings, 
and  their  successors,  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  extended, 
by  their  laws  and  victories,  the  dominion  of  the  cross.  Eng- 
land produced  the  apostle  of  Germany;  and  the  evangelic 
light  was  gradually  diffused  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rhine,  to  the  nations  of  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Bal- 
tic.'* 

The  different  motives  which  influenced  the  reason,  or  the 
passions,  of  the  Barbarian  converts,  cannot  easily  be  ascer- 
tained. They  were  often  capricious  and  accidental;  a  dream, 
an  omen,  the  report  of  a  miracle,  the  example  of  some 
priest,  or  hero,  the  charms  of  a  believing  wife,  and,  above 

'^  We  are  obliged  to  Jomandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  c.  51,  p.  688)  for  a 
fhort  and  lively  picture  of  these  lesser  Goths.  Gothi  minores,  pop- 
ulus  immensus,  cum  suo  Pontifice  ipsoque  primate  Wulfila.  The 
last  words,  if  they  are  not  mere ''  tautology,  imply  some  temporal 
jurisdiction. 

^'  At  non  ita  Gothi  non  ita  Yandali ;  malis  licet  doctoribus  instituti, 
meliores  tamen  etiam  in  Mc  parte  quam  nostri.  Salvian,  de  Gubem. 
Dei,  L  vii.  p.  243. 

^*  Mosheim  has  slightly  sketched  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  tht 
North,  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  The  subject  wouk] 
afford  materials  for  an  ecclesiastical,  and  even  philosophical,  history 
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all,  the  fortunate  event  of  a  prayer,  or  vow,  whieb,  in  » 
moment  of  danger,  they  had  addressed  to  the  God  of  thei 
Christians.**  The  early  prejndices  of  Vacation  were  insensi« 
bly  erased  by  the  habits  of  frequent  and  familiar  society; 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel  were  protected  by  the  ex- 
travagant virtues  of  the  monks ;  and  a  spiritual  theology  waft 
supported  by  the  visible  power  of  relics,  and  the  pomp  of 
leligious  worship.  But  the  rational  and  ingenious  mode  of 
persuasion,  which  a  Saxon  bishop*^  suggested  to  a  populai 
saint,  might  sometimes  be  employed  by  the  missionaries,  who 
labored  for  the  conversion  of  infidels.  '^Admit,"  says  the 
sagacious  disputant,  ^  whatever  they  are  pleased  to  assert  of 
the  &bulou8,  and  carnal,  genealogy  of  their  gods  and  god- 
desses, who  are  propagated  from  each  other.  From  this 
principle  deduce  their  imperfect  nature,  and  human  infirmi- 
ties, the  assurance  they  were  bom^  and  the  probability  that 
they  will  die.  At  what  time,  by  what  means,  from  what 
cause,  were  the  eldest  of  the  gods  or  goddesses  produced  f 
Do  they  still  continue,  or  have  they  ceased,  to  propagate! 
If  they  have  ceased,  summon  your  antagonists  to  declare  the 
reason  of  this  strange  alteration.  If  they  still  conthiue,  the 
number  of  the  gods  must  become  infinite ;  and  shall  we  not 
risk,  by  the  indiscreet  worship  of  some  impotent  deity,  to 
excite  the  resentment  of  his  jealous  superior?  The  visible 
heavens  and  earth,  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  which 
may  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  is  it  created  or  eternal  ?  If 
sreated,  how,  or  where,  could  the  gods  themselves  exist  be- 
fore creation  ?  If  eternal,  how  could  they  assume  the  empire 
of  an  independent  and  preexisting  world  ?  Urge  these  argu- 
ments with  temper  and  moderation ;  insinuate,  at  seasonable 
intervals,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  revelation; 
and  endeavor  to  make  the  unbelievers  ashamed,  without 
making  them  angry."  This  metaphysical  reasoning,  toe 
refined,  perhaps,  for  the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  was  forti- 
fied by  the  grosser  weight  of  authority  and  popular  consent 
\ 

**  To  such  a  cause  has  Socrateg  (L  vii.  c.  80)  ascribed  the  conversion 
of  the  Burgundians,  whose  Christian  piety  is  celebrated  by  Orosiua^ 
(1.  vii.  c.  19.) 

*'  See  an  original  and  curious  epistle  from  Darnel,  the  first  bisho] 
i»f  Winchester,  (Beda,  Hist  Eccles.  Anglorum,  L  v.  a  18,  p.  203,  edit 
Smith,)  to  St  Boniface,  who  preached  the  gospel  amonf  the  savagei 
of  Hesse  and  Thuringia.  EpistoL  Bonifodi,  Ixvil,  in  the  Maxima  Bib 
liotheca  Patrum,  torn,  xiil  p.  98. 
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The  adyantage  ci  temporal  prosperity  bad  deserted  the  Pagaik 
eause,  and  passed  over  to  the  service  of  Christianity.  The  Ro- 
mans  themselves,  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  nation  of 
the  globe,  had  renounced  their  ancient  superstition ;  and,  if 
the  ruin  of  their  empire  seemed  to  accuse  the  efficacy  of  the  new 
faith,  the  disgrace  was  already  retrieved  by  the  conversion  of 
the  victorious  Goths.  The  valiant  and  fortunate  Barbarians, 
whc  subdued  the  provinces  of  the  West,  successively  received, 
and  reflected,  the  same  edifying  example.  Before  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  might  exult  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  temperate  climates,  of  the  fer- 
tile lands,  which  produced  corn,  wine,  and  oil;  while  the 
savage  idolaters,  and  their  helpless  idols,  were  confined  tc 
the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  dark  and  frozen  regions  of 
the  North." 

Christianity,  which  opened  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  the  Bar- 
barians, introduced  an  important  change  in  their  moral  and 
political  condition.  They  received,  at  the  same  time,  the  use 
of  letters,  so  essential  to  a  religion  whose  doctrines  are  con- 
tained in  a  sacred  book ;  and  while  they  studied  the  divine 
truth,  their  minds  were  insensibly  enlarged  by  the  distant 
<riew  of  history,  of  nature,  of  the  arts,  and  of  society.  The 
version  of  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue,  which  had 
facilitated  their  conversion,  must  excite  among  their  clergy 
some  curiosity  to  read  the  original  text,*  to  understand  the 
sacred  liturgy  of  the  church,  and  to  examine,  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  These 
spiritual  gifts  were  preserved  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, which  concealed  the  inestimable  monuments  of  an- 
cient learning.  The  immortal  productions  of  Virgil,  Cicero, 
and  Livy,  which  were  accessible  to  the  Christian  Barbarians, 
maintained  a  silent  intercourse  between  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus and  the  times  of  Clovis  and  Charlemagne.  The  emula- 
tion of  mankind  was  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  of  a 
more  perfect  istate;  and  the  flame  of  science  was  secretly 
kept  alive,  to  warm  and  enlighten  the  mature  age  of  the 
Western  world.  In  the  most  corrupt  state  of  Christianity, 
the  Barbarians  might  learn  justice  from  the  law,  and  mercy 
from  the  gospel;  and  if  the  knowledge  of  their  duty  was 

**  The  sword  of  Charlemagne  added  weight  to  the  argument ;  but 
when  Daniel  wrote  this  epistle,  (A.  D.  728,)  the  Mahometans,  who 
reigned  from  India  to  Spain,  might  have  retorted  it  against  the  Ohrii* 
tiaois. 
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ioBufficient  'x>  guide  their  actions,  or  to  regulate  their  pasBiona, 
they  were  Bometiines  restrained  by  oonscienoe,  and  frequently 
punished  by  remorse.  But  the  direct  authority  of  religion 
was  less  effectual  than  the  holy  communion,  which  united 
them  with  their  Christian  brethren  in  spiritual  friendship. 
The  influence  of  these  sentiments  contributed  to  secure  their 
Gdelity  in  the  service,  or  the  alliance,  of  the  Romans,  to  alle- 
viate the  horrors  of  war,  to  moderate  the  insolence  of  con- 
quest, and  to  preserve,  in  the  downfall  of  the  empue,  a  pei- 
manent  respect  for  the  name  and  institutions  of  Rome.  In 
the  days  of  Paganism,  the  priests  of  Gaul  and  Germany 
reigned  over  the  people,  and  controlled  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates ;  and  the  zealous  proselytes  transferred  an  equal, 
or  more  ample,  measure  of  devout  obedience,  to  the  pontiffs  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  sacred  character  of  the  bishops  was 
supported  by  their  temporal  possessions;  they  obtained  an 
honorable  seat  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  soldiers  and  free* 
men ;  and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  mollify, 
by  peaceful  counsels,  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
perpetual  correspondence  of  the  Latin  clergy,  the  frequent 
pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  growing  au- 
thority of  the  popes,  cemented  the  union  of  the  Christian  re- 
public, and  gradually  produced  the  similar  manners,  and  com- 
mon jurisprudence,  which  have  distinguished,  from  the  rest  of 
raanl^ind,  the  independent,  and  even  hostile,  nations  of  modem 
Europe. 

But  the  operation  of  these  causes  was  chewed  and  retarded 
by  the  unfortunate  accident,  which  infused  a  deadly  poison 
into  the  cup  of  Salvation.  Whatever  might  be  the  early  sen- 
timents of  Ulphilas,  his  connections  with  the  empire  and  the 
church  were  formed  during  the  reign  of  Arianism.  The 
apostle  of  the  Goths  subscribed  the  creed  of  Rimini;  pro- 
fessed with  freedom,  and  perhaps  with  sincerity,  that  the  Son 
was  not  equal,  or  consubstantial  to  the  Father  ;  *'  commu- 
nicated these  errors  to  the  dergy  and  people ;  and  infected 
the  Barbaric  world  with  a  heresy,**  whieh  the  great  Theodo- 

"'  The  opinions  of  Ulphilas  and  the  Goths  inclined  to  semi-Arian- 
ism,  since  thej  would  not  eay  that  the  Son  was  a  creature,  though 
they  held  communion  with  those  who  maintained  that  heresy.  Theit 
apostle  represented  the  whole  controversy  as  a  question  of  tnfiing  mo- 
menty  which  had  been  raised  by  tlie  passions  of  the  clergy.  Theodofet 
L  iv.  c.  87. 

^  The  Arianism  of  the  Goths  has  been  imputed  to  the  empsrot 
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HLS  proscribed  and  extinguished  among  the  Romans.  Thi 
temper  and  understanding  of  the  new  proselytes  were  not 
adapted  to  metaphysical  subCtlties;  but  they  strenuously 
maintained,  what  they  had  piously  received,  as  the  pure  and 
genuine  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  advantage  of  preach-> 
ing  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  the  Teutonic  language 
promoted  the  apostolic  labors  of  Ul{^ilas  and  his  successors ; 
and  they  ordained  a  competent  number  of  bishops  and  pres- 
byters for  the  instruction  of  the  kindred  tribes.  The  Ostro- 
goths, the  Burgundians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  who  had 
listened  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Latin  clergy,**  preferred  the 
more  intelligible  lessons  of  their  domestic  teachers;  and 
Arianism  was  adopted  as  the  national  faith  of  the  warlike 
converts,  who  were  seated  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  em« 
pi  re.  This  irreconcilable  difference  of  religion  was  a  per- 
petual source  of  jealousy  and  hatred ;  and  the  reproach  of 
Barbarian  was  imbittered  by  the  more  odious  epithet  of 
Heretic.  The  heroes  of  the  Nordi,  who  had  submitted,  with 
some  reluctance,  to  believe  that  all  their  ancestors  were  in 
hell,"  were  astonished  and  exasperated  to  learn,  that  they 
themselves  had  only  changed  the  mode  of  their  eternal  con- 
demnation. Instead  of  the  smooth  applause,  which  Christian 
kings  are  aocustovued  to  expect  from  their  royal  prelates,  the 
orthodox  bishops  and  their  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Arian  courts ;  and  their  indiscreet  opposition  fre- 
quently became  criminal,  and  might  sometimes  be  danger- 
ous.*^     The  pulpit,  that  safe  and  sacred  organ  of  sedition, 

Valeos :  "  Itaque  justo  Dei  judicio  ipsi  eum  vivum  incendenrnt^  qni 
propter,  eum  etiam  mortui,  vitio  erroris  arsuri  sunt"  Orosiua,  L  vii 
c  83,  p.  654.  This  cruel  sentence  is  confirmed  by  TiUemont,  (M^m. 
Eocles.  tom.  vi.  p.  604 — 610,)  who  coolly  observes,  "  im  seul  homnae 
entraina  dans  Tenfer  un  nombre  infini  de  Scptentrionauz,  &cr  Sal- 
vian  (de  Gubern.  Dei,  L  y.  p.  150,  151)  pities  and  excuses  their  in- 
voluntary error. 

**  Orosius  affirms,  in  the  year  416,  (1.  vil  a  41,  p.  580,)  that  the 
Churches  of  Christ  (of  the  datholics)  were  filled  with  Huns,  Suevi, 
Vandals,  Burgundians. 

^'  Radbod,  king  of  the  Prisons,  was  so  much  scandalized  by  thid 
rash  declaration  of  a  missionary,  that  he  drew  back  hb  foot  after  he 
bad  entered  the  baptismal  font  See  Fleury,  Hist  Eocles.  tom.  i& 
p.  161 

*^  The  epistles  of  Sidonius,  bishop  of  Clermont,  under  the  Visigoths, 
anc^  of  ATitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  under  the  Burgundians,  ezplaii^ 
sometimes  in  dark  nints,  the  general  dispositions  of  the' Catholica 
The  history  of  Clovis  and  Theodoric  will  suggcvt  some  partictLlar  fiietfi 
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resoiinded  with  the  names  of  Pharaoh  and  Holofernes  ;**  the 
public  disoontent  was  inflamed  bj  the  hope  or  promise  of  a 
glorioos  deliverance;  and  thS  seditions  saints  were  tempted 
to  promote  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  predictions. 
Notwithstanding  these  provocations,  the  Catholics  of  Ganl, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  enjoyed,  under  the  reign  of  the  Arians,  the 
free  and  peaoefiil  ezerdse  of  their  religion.  Their  haughty 
masters  respected  the  aeal  of  a  numerous  people,  resolved  to 
die  at  the  foot  of  their  altars;  and  the  example  of  their 
devout  constancy  was  admired  and  imitated  by  the  Barba- 
rians themselves.  The  conquerors  evaded,  however,  the  dis 
graceful  reproach,  or  confession,  of  fear,  by  attributing  their 
toleration  to  the  liberal  motives  of  reason  and  humanity ;  and 
while  they  affected  the  language,  they  imperoeptiby  imbibed 
the  s{nrit^  of  genuine  Christianity. 

The  peace  of  the  church  was  sometimes  interrupted.  The 
Catholics  were  indiscreet,  the  Barbarians  were  impatient; 
and  the  partial  acts  of  severity  or  injustice,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Arian  clergy,  were  exaggerated  by  the 
orthodox  writers.  The  guilt  of  persecution  may  be  imputed 
to  Euric,  king  of  the  Visigoths ;  who  suspended  the  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical,  or,  at  least,  of  episcopal  functions ;  and  pun- 
ished the  popular  bishops  of  Aquitain  with  imprisonment^ 
exile,  and  confiscation.**  But  the  cruel  and  absurd  enterprise 
of  subduing  the  minds  of  a  whole  peq>le  was  undertaken  by 
the  Yandau  alone.  Genseric  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  had 
renounced  the  orthodox  communion ;  and  the  apostate  could 
neither  grant,  nor  expect,  a  sincere  forgiveness.  He  was 
exasperated  to  find  that  the  Africans,  who  had  fled  before 
him  in  the  field,  still  presumed  to  dispute  his  will  in  synods 
and  churches;  and  his  ferocious  mind  was  incapable  of  fear 
or  of  compassion.  His  Catholic  subjects  were  oppressed  by 
intolerant  laws  and  arbitrary  punishments.  The  language  of 
Genseric  was  furious  and  formidable;  the  knowledge  of  his 
intentions  might  justify  the  most  unfavorable  interpretation  of 
his  actions ;   and  the  Arians  were  reproached  with  the  fre- 


**  Genseric  confessed  the  resemblance,  by  the  severity  with  which 
he  punished  such  indiscreet  allusions.    Victor  Vitensis,  1.  7,  p.  10. 

*'  Such  are  the  contemporary  complaints  of  Sidonius,  oishop  of 
Clermont  (L  viL  c.  6,  p.  182,  Ac^  edit  Sirmond.)  Gregory  of  Tonrs^ 
who  quotes  this  Epistle,  (L  il  c.  25,  in  tom.  il  p.  1*74,)  extorts  an  un- 
warrantable assertion,  that  of  the  nine  vacancieai  in  Aquitaia,  some 
had  been  produced  by  episcopal  martyrdoma 
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quetit  executions  mrbicli  stained  the  palace  and  the  domintom 
of  the  tyrant.  Arms  and  ambition  were,  however,  the 
ruling  passions  of  the  monarch  of  the  sea.  But  Hunneric. 
his  inglorious  son,  who  seemed  to  inherit  only  his  vices,  tor> 
mented  the  Catholics  with  the  same  unrelenting  fury  which 
had  been  fatal  to  his  brother,  his  n^hews,  and  the  friends 
and  favorites  of  his  &ther ;  and  even  to  the  Arian  patriarch, 
who  was  inhumanly  burnt  alive  in  the  midst  of  Carthage. 
The  religious  war  was  preceded  and  prepared  by  an  insidious 
truce;  persecution  was  made  the  serious  and  impwtant  busi- 
ness of  the  Vandal  court ;  and  the  loathsome  disease  which 
hastened  the  death  of  Hunneric,.  revenged  the  injuries,  with- 
out contributing  to  the  deliverance,  of  the  church.  The 
throne  of  Africa  was  successively  filled  by  the  two  nephews 
of  Hunneric;  by  Gundamund,  who  reigned  about  twelve, 
and  by  Thrasimund,  who  governed  the  nation  about  twenty- 
seven,  years.  Their  administration  was  hostile  and  oppressive 
to  the  orthodox  party.  Gundamund  appeared  to  emulate,  or 
even  to  sufpass,  the  cruelty  of  his  unde ;  and,  if  at  length  ho 
relented,  if  he  recalled  Ihe  bishops,  and  restored  the  freedom 
of  Athanasian  worship,  a  premature  death  intercepted  the 
benefits  of  his  tardy. clemency.  His  brother,  Thrasimund, 
was  the  greatest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  Vandal  kings, 
whom  he  exceUed  in  beauty,  prudence,  and  magnanimity  of 
soul.  But  this  magnanimous  character  was  d^raded  by  his 
intolerant  zeal  and  deceitful  clemency.  Instead  of  threats  and 
tortures,  he  employed  the  gentle,  but  efficacious,  powers  of 
seduction.  Wealth,  dignity,  and  the  royal  favor,  were  the 
liberal  rewards  of  apostasy ;  the  Catholics,  who  had  violated 
the  laws,  might  purchase  their  pardon  by  the  renunciation  of 
their  faith ;  and  whenever  Thrasimund  meditated  any  rigor- 
ous measure,  he  patiently  waited  till  the  indiscretion  of  his 
adversaries  furnished  him  with  a  specious  opportunity.  Big- 
otry was  his  last  sentiment  in  the  hour  of  death;  and  he 
exacted  fh>m  his  successor  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  never 
tolerate  the  sectaries  of  Athanasius.  But  his  successor,  Hil- 
deric,  the  gentle  son  of  the  savage  Hunneric,  preferred  the 
duties  of  humanity  and  justice  to  the  vain  obligation  of  an 
impious  oath;  and  his  accession  was  gloriously  marked  by 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  universal  needom.  The  throne 
of  that  virtuous,  though  feeble  monarch,  was  usiurped  by  his 
cousin  Gelimer,  a  zealous  Arian :  but  ihe  Vandal  kingdom, 
bsfcfia  he  could  enjoy  or  abuse  his  powdr,  was  subveitid  by 
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ihe  arms  of  Belisarins ;  and  the  orthodox  paiiy  retaliated  th« 
injuries  which  the^  had  endured.** 

The  passionate  dedamations  of  the  Catholics,  the  sole  his 
torians  of  this  persecation,  camiot  afford  any  distinct  series  of 
causes  and  eyents;  any  impartial  view  of  the  characters,  or 
counsels ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  that  deser?€ 
either  credit  or  notice,  may  be  referred  to  the  following  heads : 
I.  In  the  original  law,  which  is  still  extant,*^  Hunneric  ex- 
pressly declares,  (and  the  dedaration  appears  to  be  correct,) 
that  he  had  fidthfuUy  transcribed  the  r^idations  and  petiahies 
of  the  Imperial  edicts,  against  the  heretical  congregations, 
the  clergy,  and  the  peq9le,  who  cBssented  from  the  estab- 
lished religion.  If  tha  rights  of  consdenoe  had  been  undei^ 
stood,  the  Catholics  must  have  condemned  their  past  conduct 
or  acquiesced  in  their  actual  suffering.  But  they  still  per 
sisted  to  refuse  the  indulg^ice  which  they  claimed.  Whilt 
they  trembled  under  the  lash  of  persecution,  they  pra]^ed  th« 
laudable  severity  of  Hunneric  himself,. who  burnt  or  banished 
great  numbers  of  Manichseans ;  *'  and  they  rejected,  with 
horror,  the  ignominious  compromise,  that  the  disciples  of 
Arius  and  of  Athanasius  should  enjoy  a  reciprocal  and  similai 
toleration  in  the  territories  of  the  Romans,  and  in  those  of  the 
Vandals.*'  11.  The  practice  of  a  conference,  which  the 
Catholics  had  so  frequently  used  to  insult  and  punish  theii 
obstinate  antagonists,  was  retorted  against  themselves.**     Ai 

^  ■,^,-.  I  ■—■  ■■■■*■:!         ■■■■■#1.  ,^  ^        ■   ■        ■  ,  ■      I         I 

'®  The  original  moDuments  of  the  Yandal  persecution  are  preserved 
in  the  five  l^ks  of  the  history  of  Victor  Vitensis,  (de  Persecutione 
Vandelidl,)  a  bish(^  who  was  exiled  by  Hunneric ;  in  the  life  of  St 
Fulgentius,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  persecution  of  Thrasimand 
(in  Siblioth.  Max.  Patrum,  torn.  ix.  p.  4 — 16 ;)  and  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Vandalic  War,  by  the  impartial  Procopius,  (c.  7, 8,  p.  196,  197, 198, 
1 99.)  Dom  Ruinart>  the  last  editor  of  Victor,  has  illustrated  the  whole 
subject  with  a  copious  and  learned  apparatus  of  notes  and  supplement 
(Paris,  1694.) 

*^  Victor,  iv.  2,  p.  65.  Hunneric  refuses  the  name  of  Catholics  ti 
the  HcmoounaiM.  He  describes,  as  the  veri  Divinss  Hajestatis  culto 
res,  his  own  party,  who  professed  the  fidth,  confirmed  by  more  than  t 
thousand  bishops,  in  the  synods  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia. 

•=*  Victor,  il  1,  p.  21,  22 :  Laudabilior  .  .  .  videbatur.  In  the  MSS 
which  omit  this  word,  the  passage  is  unintelligible.  See  Rimiart 
Not.  p.  164. 

*'  Victor,  ii.  p.  22,  23.  The  clergy  of  Carthage  called  these  eoii> 
ditions  periculosce;  and  they  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  proposed  as  » 
Boare  to  entrap  the  Catholic  bishops. 

*^  See  the  narrative  of  tMs  conference,  and  the  treatment  of  thi 
Uaboim,  in  Victor,  a  1&~18,  p.  85-^2,  and  the  wb<)le  fourth  hmk^ 
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the  command  of  Hunneric,  fectr  hundred  and  sixty-six  ortho- 
dox bishops  assembled  at  Carthage;  but  when  they  were 
admitted  into  the  hall  of  audience,  they  had  the  mortification  of 
beholding  the  Arian  Cyriia  exdted  on  the  patriarchal  throne. 
The  disputants  were  separated,  after  the  mutual  and  ordinary 
reproaches  of  noise  and  silence,  of  delay  and  precipitation,  of 
military  force  and  of  popular  clamor.  One  martyr  and  on« 
confessor  were  selected  among  the  Catholic  bishops ;  twenty- 
eight  escaped  by  flight,  and  eighty-eight  by  conformity; 
forty-^ix  were  sent  into  Corsica  to  cut  timber  for  the  royal 
navy ;  and  three  hundred  and  two  were  banished  to  the  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  Africa,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies, 
and  careftiHy  deprived  of  all  the  temporal  and  spiritual  com* 
forts  of  life.'*  The  hardships  of  ten  years'  exile  must  have 
reduced  their  numbers ;  and  if  they  had  complied  with  the 
law  of  Thrasimund,  which  prohibited  any  episcopal  conse- 
crations, the  orthodox  church  of  Africa  must  have  expired 
with  the  lives  of  its  actual  members.  They  disobeyed,  and 
their  disobedience  was  punished  by  a  second  exile  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  bishops  into  Sardinia ;  where  they  lan- 
guisned  fifteen  years,  till  the  accession  of  the  gracious  Hil- 
deric.**  The  two  islan<k  were  judiciously  chosen  by  the 
malice  of  their  Arian  tyrants.  Seneca,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, has  deplored  and  exaggerated  the  miserable  state  of 

Corsica,"  and  the  plenty  of  Sardinia  was  overbalanced  by 



pw  68 — 1*71.  The  third  book,  p.  42 — 62,  is  entirely  filled  by  their 
apology  or  confession  of  faith. 

••  See  the  list  of  the  African  bishops,  in  "Victor,  p.  117 — 140,  and 
Kuinart's  notes,  p.  215 — 397.  The  sdusmatic  name  of  Donatus  fre- 
ouently  occurs,  and  they  appear  to  have  adopted  (like  our  fanatics  of 
the  last  n^e)  the  pious  appellations  of  Deodatua^  DeoffratiaSf  i^idvult- 
deuSf  ffabetaeufA,  Ao,* 

••  Fulgent  Vit  c.  16—29.  Thrasimund  affected  the  praise  of  mod- 
eration and  learning;  and  Fulgentius  addressed  three  books  of  con- 
troversy to  the  Arian  tyrant,  whom  he  styles  piissime  Bex.  Biblioth. 
Maxim.^  Patrum,  tom.  ix.  p.  41.  Only  sixty  bishops  are  mentioned  as 
exiles  in  the  life  of  Fulgentius ;  they  are  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  by  Victor  Tminunensis  and  Isidore ;  but  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  is  specified  in  the  ffistoria  MUceUa,  and  a 
short  authentic  chronicle  of  the  times.    See  Ruinart,  p.  670,  671. 

•^  See  tlie  base  and  insipid  epigrams  of  the  Stoic,  who  could  not 
support  exile  with  more  fortitude  ^an  Ovid.  Corsica  might  not  pro* 
duce  com,  wine,  or  oil ;  but  it  could  not  be  destitute  of  gross,  water, 
and  even  fire. 


*  These  names  appear  to  hltre  beea  introdncHl  by  the  Boaatitt8.-^lfi 
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the  unwholeaome  quality  of  ihe  air/*  in.  The  zeal  of  G^ 
erio  and  his  suocessors,  for  the  converBioQ  of  the  Oathohea, 
must  have  rendered  them  still  more  jealous  to  guard  the 
purity  of  the  Vandal  faith.  Before  the  diurches  were  finally 
shut^  it  was  a  crime  to  appear  in  a  Barbarian  dress;  and 
those  who  jnresumed  to  neglect  the  royal  mandate  were  rudely 
dragged  backwards  by  their  long  hair.**  The  palatine  officers, 
who  refused  to  profess  the  religion  of  their  prince,  were  igno- 
miniously  stripped  of  their  honors  and  employments ;  banished 
to  Sardinia  and  Sicily ;  or  condemned  to  the  servile  lab<»iB  of 
slaves  and  peasants  in  the  fields  of  Utica.  In  the  distncto 
which  had  been  peculiarly  allotted  to  the  Vandals,  the  ezer- 
dee  of  the  Catholic  worship  was  more  strictly  prohibited; 
and  severe  penalties  were  denounced  against  the  guilt  both 
of  the  missionary  and  the  proselyte.  By  these  arts,  the  £uth 
of  the  Barbarians  was  preserved,  and  their  zeal  was  inflamed: 
they  discharged,  with  devout  fury,  the  office  of  spies,  inform- 
ers, or  executioners;  and  whenever  their  cavalry  took  the 
field,  it  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  the  nuurch  to  defile 
the  churches,  and  to  insult  the  clergy  of  the  adverse  faction.'** 
IV.  The  citizens  who  had  been  educated  in  the  luxury  of  the 
Roman  province,  were  delivered,  with  exquisite  cruelty,  to  the 
Moors  of  the  desert  A  venerable  train  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons,  with  a  faithful  crowd  of  four  thousand  and 
ninety-six  persons,  whose  guilt  is  not  precisely  ascertained, 
were  torn  from  their  native  homes,  by  the  command  of  Hun- 
neric  During  the  night  they  were  confined,  like  a  herd  of 
cattle,  amidst  their  own  ordure :  during  the  day  they  pursued 
their  march  over  the  burning  sands ;  and  if  they  tinted  under 
the  heat  and  fatigue,  they  were  goaded,  or  dragged  along,  til) 
they  expired  in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors.'*'  These 
unhappy  exiles,  when  they  reached  the  Moorish  huts,  might 
excite  the  compassion  of  a  people,  whose  native  humanity 


**  Si  ob  grayitatem  coeli  interissent  vile  damnum.  Tacit  AnnaL  iL 
85.  In  this  application,  Thrasimtmd  would  have  adopted  the  reading 
of  some  critics^  tUUe  damnum. 

"  See  these  preludes  of  a  general  persecution,  in  Victor,  iL  S,  ^  9 
and  the  two  edicts  of  Hunneric,  L  ii.  p.  85, 1.  It.  p.  64. 

"•  See  Procopius  de  Bea  Vandal.  I.  L  c  7,  p.  197,  198.  A  Moorkh 
prince  endeavored  to  propitiate  the  God  of  the  Chriatians,  by  his  dilif 
gence  to  erase  the  marks  of  the  Vandal  sacrilege. 

•"  See  this  story  in  Victor,  ii  8—12,  p.  30—84.  Victor  toeribM 
Uw  distroM  o|  these  obofesscnn  as  an  eyfrwitnesa 
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was  neither  improved  by  reason,  nor  corrupted  by  &naticism : 
but  if  they  escaped  the  dangers,  they  were  conddmped  to 
flbare  the  distress,  of  a  sayage  life*  Y.  It  is  in<mmbent  on 
the  authors  of  peisecutioti  previously  to  reflect,  whether  the}> 
are  determined  to  support  it  in  the  katiextremcr  They  exeite 
t^o  flame  wLich  they  strive  to  extinguish ;  and  it  ^soon  be^ 
oomes  necesbary  to  chastise  the  contumaqjr,  as  well  as  the 
cnme,  .of  the  offender.  The.  fine^  which  he  is  unablQ  oi 
unwilling  to.  disdiarge,  exposes  bis  person  to  the  severity  of 
the  .law;  and  his  contempt  of  lighter  penalties  6uggesti»  the 
use:  and  propriety  of  capital  punishment  Through  the.  y^l 
of  fiction  and  declamation  we  may  clearly  pereeive,  that  tbe^ 
Cathplios  more  especi^y  under  the  reign  of  Hunnerip,  en^ 
dured  the  UKMst.  cruel  and  ignominious  treatnient."^  Bespept- 
al^e  citizens,  noble  matrons,  and  consecrated  virgins,  were 
stripped  naket!^  and  raised  ip  the  air  by  pulleys,  with  a  weight 
suspended  at  tJieir  feet.  In  this  painful  attitude  their  naked 
bodies  w^re  torn  with  scouiges,  or  burnt  in  the  most  tender 
parts  with  red-hot  plates  of  iroo.  The  amputation  of  the  ^ars 
the  nos^  the  tongue,  and  the  right  hand,  was  inflicted  by  the 
Arians ;  and  altboU^  the  precise  number  eannot  be  defined, 
it  is  evident  tbat>  many  persons,  aniioDg  whom  a.  bishop  ^"'  and 
a  proconsul*'^  mjay  be  named,  were  entitled  to  the  crpwn 
of  marty<rdomk  The  same  honor  has  been  ascribed  to.  the 
memory  of  Count  Sebastian,  who  professed  the  Nioene  creed 
with,  unshaken  constancy;  and  Genseric  might  deteist,  as  a 
heretic,  the  brave  and  ambitious  fu^ti^ee  .wjiom  he  dreaded  as 
^  rival."'  VL  A  new .  mode  of  conversion,  which,  might 
subdue  the  feeble,  and  alarm  the  timorous^  was  employed  by 
the  Arian  ministers.  They  imposed,  by.  fraud  or  violence, 
the  rites  of  baptism ;  and  punished  the  apostasy  of  the  Catho- 
lics, if  they  disclaimed  this  odious  and  profane  ceremony, 
which  scandalously  violated  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the 
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See  the  fifth  book  ox  Victor.  His  passionate  complaints  are  con- 
firmed by  the  sober  testimony  of  Procopms,  and  the  puolic  dedaratioB 
of  the  emperor  Jnotinian.    Cod.  L  i.  til  zxvii. 

"•  Victor,  a  18,  p.  41. 

"*  Victor,  T.  4,  pi  74,  76.  Hia  name  was  Victorianus,  and  he  was  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Adrmnetum,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
king ;  by  whose  favor  he  had  obtained  the  office,  or  at  least  the  title, 
of  proconsul  of  Africa. 

"»  Victor,  i.  6,  p.  8,  9.  After  relating  the  firm  resistance  and  dex- 
lerous  reply  of  Count  Sebastian,  he  adds,  quare  alio  generis  argomento 
Movtea  bSlicosum  virum  occidit 
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waatf  of  the  sacrament^**  The  hostile  sects  had  formerlj 
•Dowed  the  validity  of  each  other's  baptbm ;  and  the  inno« 
ration,  so  fieroelj  maintained  by  the  Vandals,  can  be  imputed 
only  to  the  example  and  advice  <ii  the  Donatbts.  YIL  The 
Arian  clergy  snrpaBsed  in  rehgions  cmelty  tiie  king  and  his 
Vandals ;  but  they  were  incapable  of  cultivating  the  spiritual 
vineyard,  which  they  were  so  desirous  to  possess.  A  patri- 
aich'**  mi^t  seat  himself  on  the  throne  of  Carthage;  some 
bishops,  in  the  principal  cities,  might  usurp  the  place  <k  their 
rivals ;  but  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  and  their  ignorance 
of  the  Latin  language,^**  disqualified  tiie  Barbarians  for  liie 
ecdesiastical  ministry  of  a  great  church;  and  the  Africans, 
after  the  loss  of  their  orthodox  pastors,  were  deprived  of  the 
public  exercise  of  Christiahity.  VIIL  The  emp^rois  were 
the  natural  protectors  of  the  Homoousian  doctrine ;  and  the 
fiiithful  people  of  Africa,  both  as  Romans  and  as  Catholics, 
preferred  their  lawful  sovereignty  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
Barbarous  heretics.  During  an  interval  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, Hunneric  restored  the  cathedral  of  .Carthage;  at  the 
intercession  of  Zeno,  who  reigned  in  the  East,  and  of  Placidia, 
the  daughter  and  relict  of  emperors,  and  the  sister  of  the 
queen  of  the  Vandals.***  But  this  decent  regard  was  of  short 
duration ;  and  the  haughty  tyrant  displayed  his  contempt  for 
the  religion  of  the  empire,  by  studiously  arranging  the  bloody 
images  of  persecution,  in  all  the  prindpal  streets  through 
which  the  Roman  ambassador  must  pass  in  his  way  to  £e 
palace."*  An  oath  was  required  from  the  bishops,  who  were 
assenfbled  at  Carthage,  that  they  would  support  the  succession 
of  his  son  Hilderic,  and  that  they  would  renounce  all  foreign 
or  transmarine  correspondence.    This  engagement,  oonsist- 

"•  Victor,  V.  12,  13.    Tillcmont,  M6m.  Eccles.  torn,  vi  p.  609. 

"'  Primate  was  more  properly  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage; 
but  the  name  of  patriarch  was  given  by  the  sects  and  nations  to  their 
principal  ecclesiastic.  See  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  I'Eglise,  torn.  I  p^ 
166,  168. 

^^*  The  patriarch  Cyrila  hnnself  publidj  declared,  that  he  did  not 
understand  Latin  (Victor,  ii.  18,  p.  42 :)  Nescio  Latine ;  and  he  might 
converse  with  tolerable  ease,  without  being  capable  of  disputing  oi 
preaching  in  that  language.  His  Vandid  clergy  were  still  more  igno- 
rant; and  small  confidence  could  be  placed  ia  the  Africans  who  nad 
conformed. 

>••  Victor,  ii  1,  2,  p.  22. 

"*  Victor,  T.  7,  p.  77     He  appeals  to  the  ambassadoi  himself, 
wune  was  Uranius. 
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enty  as  it  should  seem,  with  tlreir  moral  and  religioos  dutiefl, 
was  refused  by  the  more  sagadous  members  "^  of  the  asseiiH 
biy.  Their  refusal,  ^uotly  colored  by  the  pretence  that  it  is 
unhiwfiil  for  a  Christian  to  swear,  must  provoke  the  suspicions 
of  a  jealous  tyrant 

The  Catholics,  oojpressed  by  royal  and  military  force,  were 
far  superior  to  their  adversaries  in  numbers  and  learning* 
With  the  same  weapons  which  the  Gh-eek "'  and  Latin  £»• 
then  had  already  provided  for  the  Arian  controversy,  they 
repeatedly  silenced,  or  vanquished,  the  fierce  and  illiterate 
successors  of  Ulphilas.  The  consciousness  of  their  own 
superiority  might  have  raised  them  above  the  arts  and  pas- 
sions of  religious  warfare.  Yet,  instead  of  assuming  such 
honorable  pride,  the  orthodox  theologians  were  tempted,  by 
the  assurance  of  impunity,  to  compose  fictions,  which  must 
be  stigmatized  with  the  epithets  of  fraud  and  forgery.  They 
ascribed  their  own  polemical  works  to  the  most  venerable 
names  of  Christian  antiquity;  the  characters  of  Athanasins 
and  Augustin  were  awkwardly  personated  by  Vigilius  and 
his  disciples;"*  and  the  famous  creed,  which  so  clearly 
expounds  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  is 
deduced,  with  strong  probability,  from  this  African  school."^ 


Ill 


Astutioretf  Victor,  iv.  4,  p.  70.  He  plainly  intimates  that  their 
quotation  of  the  gospel  "  Non  jurabitis  in  toto/'  was  only  meant  to 
elude  the  obligation  of  an  inconvenient  oath.  The  forty-six  bishops 
who  refused  were  banished  to  Corsica ;  the  three  hundred  and  two 
who  swore  were  distributed  through  the  provinces  of  Africa. 

"*  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruapes,  in  the  Byzacene  province,  was  of 
a  senatorial  £amlly,  and  had  received  a  liberal  education.  He  could 
repeat  all  Homer  and  Menander  before  he  was  allowed  to  study  latir 
his  native  tongue,  (Vit  Fulgent  c*  1.)  Many  African  bishops  might 
understand  Greek,  and  many  Greek  theologums  were  translated  into 
Latin. 

"'  Compare  the  two  |>refSEU^s  to  the  Dialogue  of  Vigilius  of  Thap- 
sus,  (p.  118, 119,  edit.  Cnifiet.)  He  might  amuse  his  leai'ned  reader 
wiUi  an  innocent  fiction;  but  the  subject  was  too  grave,  an[d  the 
Africans  were  too  ignorant. 

"^  The  P.  Quesnel  started  this  opinion,  which  has  been  favorably 
received.  Bui  the  three  following  truths,  however  surprising  they 
may  seem,  are  now  universally  at&iowledged,  (Gerard  vossius,  tom. 
vi  p.  616 — 522.  Tillemont,  M6m.  Ecdes.  tom.  viilp.  ddt — 671.) 
1.  St.  Athanasius  is  not  the  author  of  the  creed  which  is  so  frequently 
read  m  our  churches.  2.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  wil&in  a 
oentory  after  his  death.  8.  It  was  originally  composed  in  th&  LatiQ 
toagne,  and,  consequently  in  the  Western  provinces.  G«imadiu^ 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  so  mtfeh  amazed  by  this  eztraordi- 
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B^en  the  Seriptaroft  thamselTes  were  profimed  by  their  rash 
and  (Mcril^ous  hands.  \The  memorable  text,  whieh  asserts 
the  unitjr  of  the  thrsk  who  bear  witness  in  heaven,"*,  is 
oondemned  by  the  nniversal  silenoe  of  the  orthodox  &thers, 
ancient  versions,  and  authentic  manuscripts."*  J  It  was  first 
alleged  by  the  Catholic  bishops  whom  fiunneric  summoned 
to  the  oonference  of  Carthage."^  An  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, in  the  form,  perha]is,  c^  a  marginal  note,  iuTaded  the 
text  of  the  Latin  Bibles,  which  were  renewed  and  corrected 
in  a  dark  period  of  ten  centuries.^^'  After  the  invention  of 
printing,"*  the  edit(»B  of  the  Greek  Testament  yiddsd  to 

■  ■ ■  'I         ■  ■   '  ■      ■        ■         ■       '  ■  ■  ■       I  I         '       »       ■  ■       ■■  I  I  I  <      ■        <  I  n  I 

» 

nm  compbdtioDr  that  he  fraiikly  pronoxmoed  it  to  be  the  work  of 
a  irmiaa  man.  Petav.  Dogmat.  Theologica,  torn.  ii.  L  yil  c.  8,  pi 
687. 

"•  1  John,  v.  T.  See  Simon,  Hist  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament, 
part  1.  c  xviii.  p.  203 — ^218 ;  and  part  ii  c.  ix.  p.  99 — 121 ;  and  the 
elaborate  Prolegomena  add  Anndtattons  of  Pr.  Mill  and  Wetst^  to 
their  editkms  of  the  Greek  Testament  In  1669,:  the  papist  Simon 
strove  to  be  free ;  in  1707,  the  Protestant  Mill  wi^ed  to  be  a  elave ; 
in  1751,  the  Armenian  Wetstein  used  the  liberty  of  hi9  times,  aind  of 
his  sect*  . 

**•  Of  all  the  MSB.  no-w  extant,  above  fourscore  in  number,  some  of 
which  are  more  than  1200  years  old,  (Wetstein  jid  loc.)  Tbie  .orthodox 
copies  of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Complutensian  editors,  of  Robert  Ste 
phens,  are  become  invisible  \  and  the  two  MSS.  of  Dublin  and  Berlin 
are  unworthy  to  form  an  exception.  See  ^Unlyn*s  Woris,  vol  il  p. 
227 — 255,  269 — 299 ;  and  M.de  Missy's  four  ingenious  letters,  in  torn, 
viii.  and  ix.  of  the  Jotlmal  Britannique. 

*"  Or,  more  properly,  by  the  four  bishops  who  composed  and  pub- 
lished, the  profession  of  faith  in  the  name  of  their  brethrea  They 
styled  this  text,  luce  darius,  (Victor  Viteh^is  de  Persecut.  Vandal  t 
HI  c.  11,  p.  64.)  it  is  quoted^  soon  afterwardd  by  the  African  polemics, 
Vigilius  and  Fulgentius.    .  / 

'*•  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  Bibles  were  corrected 
by  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Nicholas,  cardinal  and 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church,  fiecundum  orthodoxam  fidem,  (Wet- 
stein, ProlegoOL  p.  84,  86.)  Notwithstanding  these  corrections,  the 
passage  is  still  wanting  in  twenty-five  lAtin  MSS.,  (Wetstein  ad  loo,) 
the  eldest  and  the  flsurest ;  two  qualities  seldom  united,  except  in 
manuscripts. 

"•  The  art  which  the  Germans  had  invented  was  applied  in  Italy 
(o  the  pro&ne  writers  of  Borne  and  Greece.    The  origmal  Greek  of 

•  ThiJic6ntix)y«T4y  has  continued,  to  be  agitated,  hat  with  dedinUig  inter- 
est  even  in  the  more  religious  part  of  tbe  commtuiity ;  and  may  nowpe  con- 
•idered'td  have  lennStiated  in  an  almoAt  general  acquiescetioe  of  the  kaamed 
%  the  ooiiclnBidiw  of  Ponson  in  his  Letters  to  Travis.  See  Uie  psmpUtets  of 
g«  ^Bishop  of  8ali»hury  and  of  Cyito  Cantabri^ieijBii^  I>r..Tart6tt  oC 
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their  own  prejudices,  Qr  those  of  the  tiraes;  "*'and  the  pioiu 
fraud,  which  was  embraced  with  equal  zeal  at  Roine  and  at 
Geneva,  has  been  infinitely  multiplied  in  every  country  and 
every  language  of  modern  Europe. 

The  example  of  fraud  musft  ezdte  suspicion :  and  the  spe- 
cious miracles  by  which  the  African  Catholics  have  defended 
the  truth  and  justice  of  their  cause,  may  be  ascribed,  witb 
more  reason,  to  their  own  industry,  than  to  the  visible  pro- 
tection of  Heaven.  Yet  the  historian,  who  idews  this  religious 
conflict  with  an  impartial  eye,  may  condescend  to  mention 
one  preternatural  ev^nt,  which  will  edify  the  devout,  and 
surprise  the  incredulous.  Tipasa,'*'  a  maritiooe  colony  of 
Mauritania,  sixteen  miles  to  the  east  of  Osesarea,  had  been 
distinguished,  in  every  age,  by  the  orthodox  zeal  of  its  inhab- 
itants. They  had  braved  the  fury  of  the  Donatists ;  ^"  they 
resisted,  or  eluded,  the  tyranny  of  the  Ariani^  The  town 
was  deserted  on  the  approach  of  an  heretical  bishop :  most  of 
the  inhabitants  who  could  procure  ships  passed  over  to  the 
coast  of  Spain ;  and  the  uphappy  remnant,  refusing  all  com- 
munion  with  the  usurper,  still  presumed  to  hold  their  pious, 
but  illegal,  assemblies.  Their  disobedience  exasperated  the 
xiruelty  of  Hunneric,  A  military  count  was  despatched  from 
Carthage  to  Tipasa :  he  collected  the  Catholics  in  the  Forum, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  province,  deprived  the 
guilty  of  their  right  hands  and  their  tongues.  But  the  holy 
confessors  continued  to  speak  without  tongues ;  and  this  mira- 
cle is  attested  by  Victor,  an  African  bishop,  who  published  a 
history  of  the  persecution  within  two  years  after  the  event. 


in 


the  Ifew  Testament  was  published  about  the  same  time  (A.  D.  1514 
1616,  1620,)  by  the  industry  of  Erasmus,  and  the  munificence  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes.  The  ComjMutensian  Polyglot  cost  the  cardinal  50,000 
ducats.  See  Mattaire,  Annal.  Topograph,  torn,  il  p.  2-^8, 126 — 188; 
and  Wetstein,  Prolegomena,  p.  116 — 127. 

'**  The  three  witnesses  have  been  established  in  oar  Greek  Testa^ 
ments  by  the  prudence  of  Erasmus ;  the  honest  bigotry  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  editors ;  the  typographical  fraud,  or  error,  of  Robert  Ste* 
phens,  in  the  placing  a  crotchet;  and  the  deliberate  falsehood,  or 
strange  misapprehension,  of  Theodore  Beza. 

"*  Plin.  Hist  Natural  v.  1.  Itinerar.  Wesseling,  p.  16.  CeUariua, 
Qeograph.  Antiq.  tom.  il  part  iu  p.  127.  This  Tipasa  (which  must  not 
be  confounded  with,  another  in  Numidia)  was  a  town  of  some  noii^ 
•inoe  Vespasian  endowed  it  with  the  ri^t  of  Latium. 

^**  Optatus  Milevitanus  de  Schism.  Donatist  L  ii.  p.  38. 

*••  Victor  Vitensis,  v.  6,  p.  76.    Ruinart,  p.  488 — 487. 
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•*If  any  one,**  says  Victor,  **  should  doubt  of  the  truth,  let 
him  repair  to  CoDstautinople,  and  listen  to  the  clear  and  per- 
fect liuiguage  of  Restitutus,  the  sub-deacon,  one  of  theEO 
glorious  sufferers,  who  is  now  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the 
emperor  Zeno,  and  is  respected  by  the  devout  empress."  At 
Constantinople  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  cool,  a  learned, 
and  unexceptionable  witness,  without  interest,  and  without 
passion,  ^neas  of  Gaza,  a  PlatonisS  philosopher,  has  accu- 
rately described  his  own  observations  en  these  African  snfler- 
ers.  ^I  saw  than  myself:  I  heard  them  speak :  I  diligently 
inquired  by  what  means  such  an  articulate  voice  could  be 
formed  ¥nthout  any  organ  of  speech  :  I  used  my  eyes  to 
examine  the  report  of  my  ears ;  I  opened  their  mouth,  and 
saw  that  the  whole  tongue  had  been  completely  torn  away 
by  the  roots ;  an  operation  which  the  physicians  generally 
suppose  to  b^  mortal."  "*  The  testimony  of  JBneas  of  Gaza 
might  be  confinned  by  the  superfluous  evidence  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  in  a  perpetual  edict;  of  Count  Marcellinus, 
in  his  Chronicle  of  the  times ;  and  of  Pope  Gregory  the  First, 
who  had  resided  at  Constantinople,  as  the  minister  of  the 
Roman  pontiff."*  They  all  lived  within  the  compass  of  a 
century ;  and  they  all  appeal  to  their  personal  knowledge,  or 
the  public  notoriety,  for  the  truth  of  a  miracle,  which  was 
repeated  in  several  instances,  displayed  en  the  greatest  thea- 
tre of  the  world,  and  submitted,  during  a  series  of  years,  tc 
ihe  calm  examination  of  the  senses.  This  supernatural  gift 
of  the  African  confessors,  who  spoke  without  tongues,  will 
command  the  assent  of  those,  and  of  those  only,  who  already 
believe,  that  their  language  was  pure  and  orthodox.  But  tlio 
stubborn  mind  of  an  infidel,  is  guarded  by  secret,  incurable 
suspicion;  and  ihe  Arian,  or  Socinian,  who  has  seriously 

^**  Mnewi  Qazsus  in  Tbeophrasto,  in  Biblioth.  Patrum,  torn.  viii. 
p.  664,  665.  He  was  a  Ohristian,  and  compoe«d  this  Dialogue  (the 
Tbeophrastus)  on  the  immOTtality  of  the  soal,  and  the  resurrectioD 
of  the  body ;  besides  twenty-five  Epistles,  still  extant  See  Cave, 
(Hist  Litteraria,  p  297,)  and  Fabricius,  (Biblioth.  Graec  torn,  i  n 
422.^ 

*'*  Justiniaa  Codex.  L  l  tit  xxviL  Marcellin.  in  Chron.  p.  4fi,  in 
Thesaur.  Tempomm  Scahger.    Procopius,  de  Bell.  VandaL  L  L  &  7, 

L196.  Greffor.  Magnus,  Dialog,  iii.  82.  None  of  these  witnesses 
ve  specified  the  number  of  the  confessors,  which  is  fixed  at  sixty  in 
an  old  menolo^,  (apud  Rainart.  p  486.)  Two  of  them  lost  their 
speech  by  fornication ;  but  the  miracle  is  enhanced  by  the  singnlar 
jnstanoe  of  a  hoy  who  had  never  spoken  before  his  tongue  was  cat 
•at 
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rejected  the  doctrioe  of  a  Trinity,  will  not  be  shaken  by  the 
most  plausible  evidence  of  an  Atbanasian  miracle. 

The  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogoths  persevered  in  the  profes- 
sion of.Arianism  till  the  final  ruin  of  the  kingdoms  which  they 
had  founded  in  Afrifca  and  Italy.  The  Barbarians  of  Gaul  sub- 
mitted to  the  orthodox  dominion  of  the  Franks ;  and  Spain 
was  rest<»fed  \o  the  Catholic  church  by  the  voluntary  conver- 
sion of  the  Visigoths. 

This  salutary,  revolution  ^'^  was  hastened  by  the  example 
of  a  royal  martyr,  whom  our  calmer  reason  may  style  an 
ungrateful  rebel.  Lepvigild,  the  Gothic  monarch  of  Spain, 
deserved  the  respect  of  his  enemies,  and  the  love  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  the  GathoHcs  enjoyed  a  free  toleration,  and  his  Arian 
synods  attempted,  without  niuch  success,  to  reconcile  their 
scruples  by  abolishing  the  unpopular  rite  of  a  second  baptism. 
His  eldest  son  Hermenegild,  who  was  invested  ^by  his  fether 
with  ,the  royal  diadem,  and  the  fair  principality  of  Boetica, 
contracted  an  honorable  and  orthodox  alliance  with  a  Mero- 
vingian princess,  the  daughter  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia, 
and  of  the  famous  Brunechild.  The  beauteous  Ingundis,  who 
was  no  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  received,  beloved, 
and  persecuted,  in  the  Arian  court  of  Toledo;  and  her  re- 
ligious constancy  was  alternately  assaulted  with  blandishments 
and  violence  by  Goisyintha,  the  Gothic  queen,  who  abused 
the  double  claim  of  maternal  authority."^  Incensed  by  her 
resistance,  Gpisvintha  seized  the  Catholic  princess  by  her  long 
baar,  inhumanly  dashed  her  against  the  ground,  kicked  her  till 
she  was  covered  with  blood,  and  at  last  gave  orders  that  she 
should  be  stripped,  and  thrown  into  a  basin,  or  fish-pond."' 
Love  and  honor  might  excite  Heirmenegild  to  resent  this 

"^  See  the  two  general  historians  of  Spain,  Mariana  (Hist  de 
R^us  Hispaniffi,  torn.  L  L  v.  c.  12 — 15,  p.  182 — 194)  and  Ferreras,^ 
(French  translation,  torn,  il  p.  206 — 247!)  Martana  almost  forgets 
that  he  is  a  Jesuit,  to  assume  the  style  ana  spirit  of  a  Roman  classic. 
Ferreras,  an  indqstrions  compiler,  reviews  his  facts,  and  rectifies  his 
chronology. 

""^  Goisvintha  successively  married  two  kings  of  the  Visigoths: 
Athanigild,  to  whom  she  bore  Btuneduld,  the  mother  of  Ingundis ; 
and  Leovigild,  whose  two  sons,  Hermenegild  and  Recared,  were  the 
issne  of  a  former  marriage. 

^*<  Iracundies  furore  soccensa,  adprehensam  per  oomam  capitis 
pueilam  in  terram  conlidit,  et  diu  o^dbus  verberatam,  ac  sanguine 
cruflQtatam,  jussit  ezsp^liari,  et  piscina  immergl  Greg.  Turon.  ].  t. 
^  89,  in  tom.  il  p.  255.  Gregory  is  one  of  our  best  originals  for  Hiii 
portion  of  history. 
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njuriom  IreatmeDt  of  his  bride ;  and  he  was  gradually  pe^ 
suaded  that  Ingundis  suffered  for  the  cause  of  divine  truth. 
Her  tender  complaints,  and  the  weighty  arguments  of  Le 
ander,  ardhbishop  of  Seyille,  aooomphshed  his  oonversion; 
and  tiia  heir  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  initiated  in  the 
Nisene  fiiith  by  the  solemn  rites  of  confirmation.^''  The 
rash  youth,  inflamed  by  zeal,  and  perhaps  by  ambition,  was 
tempted  to  violate  the  duties  of  a  son  and  a  subject;  and  the 
Catholics  of  Spain,  although  they  could  not  complam  oi  per- 
secution, applauded  his  pious  rebellion  against  an  heietical 
fiither.  The  dvil  war  was  protracted  by  tibe  long  and  obsti- 
nate sieges  of  Merida,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  which  had  strenu- 
oaaij  espoused  the  party  of  Hermenegild.  He  invited  the  or> 
thodoz  Barbarians,  the  Seuvi,  and  the  Franks,  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  native  land ;  he  solicited  the  dangerous  aid  of 
the  Romans,  who  possessed  Africa,  and  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
coast;  and  his  holy  ambassador,  the  archbishop  Leander, 
effectually  negotiated  in  person  with  the  Bysantine  court 
But  ihe  hopes  of  the  Catholics  were  crushed  by  the  active 
diligence  of  the  monarch  who  commanded  the  troops  and 
treasures  of  Spain ;  aud  the  guilty  Hermeo^ild,  after  his  vain 
attempts  to  resist  or  to  escape,  was  compelW  to  surrender 
himself  into  the  hands  of  an  incensed  fiithei.  Leovigiki  was 
still  mindful  of  that  sacred  character;  and  the  rebel,  despoiled 
of  the  regal  ornaments,  was  still  permittied;  iit  a  decent  exile, 
to  profess  the  Catholic  religion.  His  repeated  and  unsuc- 
cessifhl  treasons  at  length  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
Gothic  king ;  and  the  sentence  of  death,  which  he  pronounced 
with  apparent  reluctance,  was  privately  executed  in  the  tower 
of  Seville.  The  inflexible  constancy  with  which  he  refused  to 
accept  the  Arian  communion,  as  the  price  of  his  safety,  may 
excuse  the  honors  that  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of 
St  Hermenegild.  His  wife  and  infiint  son  were  detained  by 
the  Romans  in  ignominious  captivity ;  and  this  domestic  mis- 
fortune tarnished  the  glories  of  Leovigild,  and  imbittered  the 
last  moments  of  his  life. 

His  son  and  successor,  Recared,  the  first  Catholic  king  of 
Spain,  had  imbibed  the  faith  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  which 

'**  The  Oatholicft  who  admitted  the  bap<asm  of  heretics  repeated  the 
rite,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  styled,  the  sacrament,  of  confiniuttioii, 
to  wliidi  they  ascribed*  many  mystic  and  maryelloas  prerogative^ 
both  visible  and  invisible.    See  G  Wdou.  Hist  des  Sacremena,  toot  & 
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he  supported  with  more  prudence  and  success.  Instead  of 
revolting  against  his  father,  Becared  patiently  expected  the 
hour  of  his  death.  Instead  of  condemning  his  memory,  he 
piously  supposed,  that  the  dying  monarch  had  abjured  the 
erroiB  of  i^anism,  and  recommended  to  his  son  the  convert 
sion  of  the  Gothic  nation.  To  accomplish  that  salutary  end, 
Recared  convened  an  assembly,  of  the  Arian  clergy  and 
nobles,  declared  himself  a  Catholic,  and  exhorted  .&em  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their  prince.  The  laborious  interpret 
tation  of  doubtfbl  texts,  or  the  curious  pursuit  of  metaphysical 
arguments,  would  have  excited  an  endless  controversy.;  and 
the  monarch  discreetly  proposed  to  his  illiterate  audienee  two 
substantial  and  visible  arguments, — ^the  testimony  of  Earth, 
and  of  Heaven.  The  Earth  had  submitted  to  the  Nicene 
synod :  the  Romans,  the  Barbarians,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  unanimously  professed  the  same  orthodox  creed ;  and 
the  Visigoths  resisted,  almost  alone,  the  consent  of  the 
Christian  ^orld.  A  superstitions  age  was  prepared  to  reVer^ 
ence,  as  the  testimony  of  Heaven^  the  preternatural  cures, 
which  were  performed  by  the  skill  or  virtue  of  the  Catholic 
clergy ;  the  baptismal  fonts  of  Osset  in  Boetica,***  which  were 
spontaneously  replenished  ^vqtj  year,  on  the  vigil  of  Easter ;  "* 
and  the  miraculous  shrine  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  which  had 
already  converted  the  Suevic  prince  and  people  of  Gallicia."* 
The  Catholic*  Idng  encountered  some  difficulties  on  this 
important  change  of  the  national  religion.  A  conspiracy, 
secretly  fomented  by  the  queen-dowager,  was  formed  against 
his  hfe ;  and  two  counts  excited  a  dangerous  revolt  in  the 
Narbonnese  Gaul.  But  Recared  disarmed  the  conspirators, 
defeated  the  rebels,  and  executed  severe  justice;  which  the 
Allans,  in  their  turn,  might  brand  with  the  reproach  of  per* 

^^  Osset,  or  Julia  Constantia,  was  opposite  to  Seville,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Boetis,  (Plin.  Hist.  !N«tiir.  iii.  3 :)  and  the  authen- 
tic reference  of  Gregory  of  Tomrs  (Hist.  Francor.  1,  vi  c  48,  p.  288) 
deserves  more  credit  than  the  name  of  Lusitania,  (de  Gloria  Martyr. 
c.  24,)  which  has  been  eagerly  embraced  by  the  vam  and  superstitioua 
Portuguese,  (Ferreras,  Hist  aEspagne,  tom.  ii.  p.  166.) 

"*  This  miracle  was  skilfully  performed  An  Arian  king  sealed  the 
dooi^s,  and  dug  a  deep  trendb  round  the  church,  without  being  able  to 
faitercept  the  Easter  supply  of  baptismal  water. 

"«  Ferreras  (tom.  il  p.  168—175,  A.  D.  660)  has  fflustrated  the  diffl- 
eolties  which  regard  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  conversion  of 
(he  Suevi  They  had  been  recently  united  by  Leovigild  to  the  G^thit 
•monarchy  of  Spain. 
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secation.  Eaght  bishops,  whose  names  betray  their  Baibarie 
orJ£^  abjared  their  errors;  and  all  the  books  of  Arian  the* 
ology  were  reduced  to  ashes,  with  the  house  in  which  they 
had  been  purposely  collected.    The  whole  body  of  the  Visi- 

g)ths  and  Snevi  were  allured  or  driven  into  the  pale  of  the 
atholic  oommnnion;  the  fiiith,  at  least  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, was  fervent  and  sincere :  and  the  devout  Uberality  of  the 
Barbarians  enriched  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain. 
Seventy  bishops,  assembled  in  the  council  of  Toledo^  received 
the  submission  of  their  conquerors;  and  the  zeal  of  the 
Spaniards  improved  the  Nicene  creed,  by  declaring  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  as  well  as  from  the 
Father;  a  weighty  point  of  doctrine,  which  produced,  long 
afterwards,  the  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.*" 
The  royal  proselyte  immediatdy  saluted  and  consulted  Pope 
Gregory,  sumamed  the  Great,  a  learned  and  holy  prelate, 
whose  reign  was  distiDguished  by  the  conversion  of  heretics 
and  infideb.  The  ambassadors  of  Becared  respectfully  offered 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Vatican  his  rich  presents  of  gold  and 
gems ;  they  accepted,  as  a  lucrative  exchange,  the  hairs  of 
St  John  the  Baptist;  a  cross,  which  enclosed  a  small  piece 
of  the  true  wood ;  and  a  key,  that  contained  some  particles 
of  iron  which  had  been  scraped  from  the  chains  of  St 
Peter."* 

The  same  Gregory,  the  spiritual  conqueror  of  Britain, 
encouraged  the  pious  Theodeunda,  queen  of  the  Lombards, 
to  propagate  the  Nicene  faith  among  the  victorious  savages, 
whose  recent  Christianity  was  polluted  by  the  Arian  heresy. 
Her  devout  labors  still  left  room  for  the  industry  and  success 
of  future  missionaries;  and  many  cities  of  Italy  were  still 
disputed  by  hostile  bishops.  But  the  cause  of  Arianism  was 
gradually  suppressed  by  the  weight  of  truth,  of  interest,  and 
of  example ;  and  the  controversy,  which  E^ypt  had  derived 
from  the  Platonic  school,  was  terminated,  after  a  war  of  three 
hundred  years,  by  the  final  conversion  of  the  Lombards  of 
Italy.'" 

^**  This  addition  to  the  Ificene,  or  rather  the  OonBtantinopolitaa 
creed,  was  first  made  in  the  eighth  council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  653 ;  bat 
it  was  expressive  of  the  popular  doctrine,  (Gerard  Yossius,  torn,  yi 
p.  627,  de  tribus  Symbolis.) 

^**  See  Gregor.  Magn.  L  vil  epist  126,  apud  Baronium,  AnnaL 
Bodes.  A.  D.  599,  No.  25,  26. 

"»  Paul  Warnefrid  (Oe  Gestis  Langobard  L  iv.  c.  44,  p.  168,  edit 
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The  first  missionaries  who  preached  *  the  gospel  to  the  Bar- 
barians, appealed  to  the  evidenoe  of  reason,  and  claimed  the 
benefit,  of  toleration."*  But  no  sooner  had  they  established 
their  spiritual  dominion,  than  they  exhorted  the  Christian  kings 
to  exturpate,  without  mercy,  the  remains  of  Koman  or  Bar- 
baric superstition.  The  successors  of  Clovis  inflicted  one 
hundred  lashes  on  the  peasants  who  refused  to  destroy  their 
idols ;  the  crime  of  sacrificing  to  the  demons  was  punished 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  with  the  heavier  penalties  of  im- 
prisonment and  confiscation;  and  even  the  wise  Alfred 
adopted,  as  an  indispensable  duty,  the  extreme  rigor  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions."^  But  the  punishment  and  the  crime 
were  gradually  abolished  among  a  Christian  people ;  the  the- 
ological disputes  of  the  schools  were  suspended  by  propitious 
ignorance ;  and  the  intolerant  spirit  which  could  find  neither 
idolaters  nor  heretics,  was  reduced  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  That  exiled  nation  had  founded  some  synagogues  in 
the  cities  of  Gaul ;  but  Spain,  since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  was 
filled  with  their  numerous  colonies."*  The  wealth  which 
they  accumulated  by  trade,  and  the  management  of  the 
finances,  invited  the  pious  avarice  of  their  masters ;  and  they 
might  be  oppressed  without  danger,  as  they  had  lost  the  use, 
and  even  the  remembrance,  of  arms.  Sisebut,  a  Gothic  king, 
who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  oenturv;  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  last  extremes  of  persecution."*    "Ninety 

Qrot)  allows  ihat  Arianism  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Rotha- 
ris,  (A.  D.  6S6 — 652.)  The  pious  deaeon  does  not  attempt  to  mark  the 
precise  era  of  the  national  conversion,  which  was  accomplished,  how- 
ever, before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 

^**  Qnorum  fidei  et  conversioni  ita  oongratolatns  ease  rex  perhibo- 
tur,  lit  nnllom  tamen  cogeret  ad  Christianismum.  .  .  .  Didiceret  enim 
a  doctoribos  auctoribnsque  sua  salutis,  servitium  Christi  voluntarium 
noo  coactitium  esse  debera  Bedse  Hist.  Ecclesiastic.  1. 1  a  26,  p.  02, 
edit  Smith. 

^"  See  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  iv.  p.  114;  and  Wilkins, 
Leges  Anglo-SaxoDic8B,  p.  11,  81.  Siquis  saorificium  immolaverlt 
prieter  Deo  soli  morte  moriatur. 

>**  The  Jews  pretend  that  they  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the 
fleets  of  Solomon,  and  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that  Hadrian 
transported  forty  thousand  families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  tea 
thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  <fec.  Basnage,  Hist  des  Jui^  torn, 
vil  c.  9,  p.  240—256. 

'"  Isidore,  at  tiiat  time  archbishop  of  Seville,  mentions,  disapproves 
sod  congratulates,  tiie  zeal  of  Sisebut  (Chron.  Ooth.  p.  728.)  Bar» 
lias  (A.  D.  614,  Ko  41)  assigns  the  number  on  the  evidence  of 
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tiiooBand  Jews  were '  compelled  to  receive  the  Bacrament  of 
baptisita ;  the  fortunes  of  the  obstinate  infidels  were  confis* 
cated,  their  bodies  were  tortured;  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  permitted  to  abandon  their  native  country. 
The  excessive  zeal  of  the  Catholic  king  was  moderated,  even 
by  the  clergy  of  Spain,  who  solemidy  pronounced  an  incon- 
sistent sentence :  that  the  sacraments  should  not  be  forcibly 
imposed ;  but  that  the  Jews  who  had  been  baptized  should  he 
constrained,  for  the  honor  of  the  church,  to  persevere  in  the 
external  practice  of  a  religion  which  they  disbelieved  and 
detested.  Their  frequent  relapses  provoked  one  of  the 
successors  of  Sisebut  to  banish  the  whqje  nation  from  his 
dominions ;  and  a  council  of  Toledo  published  a  decree,  that 
every  Gotfadc  king  should  swear  to  maintain  this  salutary  edict 
But  the  tyrants  were  unwilling  to  dismiss  the  victims,  whom 
they  delighted  to  torture,  or  to  deprive  themselves  of  the 
industrious  slaves,  over  whom  they  might  exercise  a  lucrative 
oppression.  The  Jews  still  continued  in  Spain,  under  the 
weight  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  in  the  same 
country  have  been  faithfully  transcribed  in  the  Code  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  Gothic  kings  and  bishops  at  length  dis- 
covered, that  injuries  will  produce  hatred,  and  that  hatred 
will  find  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A  nation,  the  secret 
or  professed  enemies  of  Christianity,  still  multiplied  in  servi- 
tude and  distress ;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jews  promoted  the 
rapid  success  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.^** 

As  soon  as  the  Barbarians  withdrew  their  powerful  support, 
the  unpopular  heresy  of  Arius  sunk  into  contempt  and  obavion. 
But  the  Greeks  still  retained  their  subtle  and  loquacious  dis- 
position :  the  establishment  of  an  obscure  doctrine  suggested 
new  questions,  and  new  disputes ;  and  it  was  always  in  the 
power  of  an  ambitious  prelate,  or  a  fiinatic  monk,  to  violate 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  empire.  The 
historian  of  the  empire  may  overlook  those  disputes  which 

Almoin,  (L  iv.  c  22;)  but  the  evidence  is  weak,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  verify  the  quotation,  (HistoriaoB  of  France,  torn.  iiL  p.  127.) 
^**  Basnage  (torn,  viil  c.  18,  p.  888—400)  fiuthfloUy  represents, the 
state  of  the  Jews ;  but  he  might  have  added  firom  the  canons  of  the 
Spanish  councQs,  and  the  mws  of  the  Visigoths,  many  cnriocH 
curcumstances,   essential  to  his  subject,  though  they  are  foreign  to 


*  Comparo  Mflman,  Hist  of  Jews  iiL  256,  266.»ll 
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were  confined  to  the  obscurity  of  schools  and  synods.  The 
Manichseans,  who  labored  to  reconcile  the  religions  of  Christ 
and  of  Zoroaster,  had  secretly  introduced  themselves  into  the 
provinces:  but  these  foreign  sectaries  were  involved  in  the 
common  disgrace  of  tl^e  Gnostios,  ai^d  the  Imperial  laws  were 
executed  by  the  public  hatred.  The  rational  opinions  of  the 
Pelagians  were  propagated  from  Britain  to  Rome,  A&ica,  and 
Palestine,  and  silently  expired  in  a  superstitious  i^  But  the 
East  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychiaii  oontro- 
reisies ;  which  attempted  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  incar- 
nation, and  hastened  the  ruin  of  Christianity  in  her  native 
land.  These  controversies  were  first  agitated  under  the  reign 
of  the  younger  Theodosius :  but  their  important  consequences 
extend  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  volume.  The 
metaphysical  chain  of  argument,  the  contests  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition,  and  their  political  influence  on  the  decline  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  mi^  afford  an  interesting  and  instructive 
series  of  history,  from  the  general  councils  of  Ephesos  and 
Chalced(»i,  to .  the  conquest  oi  the  East  by  the  sucoesson  of 
Mahomet 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

BBIQK    AKD   CONTBRSION     OF    CLOyiS.T-aiS     VIOTORIS8   OVN 

THK     ALBMAKNI,     BUBOUMDIAFS,    AKD     VISIOOTHS. ^ESTAB- 

LISHMBNT     OF    TOE     FRENCH    MOKABCHT  IN   GAUL. — ^LAWB 
OF     THE     BABBARIAN8.— HiTATE      OF      THE      ROKANB. — THE 

VZSiaOTHB     OF     SPAIN. OONQUEdT     OF     BRITAIN     BT    THE 

SAXONS. 

The  Gauls/  who  impatiently  supported  the  Roman  yoke, 
received  a  memorable  lesson  from  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
Vespasian,  whose  weigh^  sense  has  been  refined  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  genius  of  Tacitus.*  **  The  protection  of  the 
repul^  has  delivered  Gaul  from  iutemal  discord  and  foreign 
invasions.  By  the  loss  of  national  independence,  you  have 
acquired  the  name  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  You 
enjoy,  in  common  with  yourselves,  the  permanent  benefits  of 
civil  government ;  and  your  remote  situation  is  less  exposed 
to  the  accidental  mischief  of  tjrranny.  Instead  of  exercising 
the  rights  of  conquest,  we  have  been  contented  to  impose 
such  tributes  as  are  requisite  for  your  own  preservation.  Peace 
cannot  be  secured  without  armies ;  and  armies  .must  be  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  people.  It  is  for  your  sake,  not 
for  our  own,  that  we  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Rhine  against 
^he- ferocious  Germans,  who  have  so  often  attempted,  and  who 
itrill  always  desire,  to  exchange  the  solitude  of  their  woods 
and  morasses  for  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul.  The  fall 
of  Rome  would  be  fatal  to  the  provinces ;  amd  you  would  be 
ouried  in  the  ruins  of  that  mighty  fabric,  which  has  been  raised 

>  In  this  chapter  I  shall  draw  my  quotations  from  the  Recueil  des 
Histehens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  Paris,  1738 — 1*76'/,  in  eleven 
volumes  in  folia  By  the  labor  of  Dom  Bouquet,  and  the  other  Bene- 
dictines,  all  the  origmal  testimonies,  as  far  as  A.  D.  1060,  are  disposed 
kx  chronological  order,  and  illustrated  with,  learned  notes.  Sudi  a 
national  work,  which  will  be  continued  to  the  year  1500,  might  pro^ 
roke  our  emulation. 

»  Tacit  Hist  iv.  18,  74,  in  torn.  i.  p.  446.  To  abridge  Tadtoi 
would  indeed  be  presumptuous ;  but  I  may  select  the  general  ideas 
wbidi  be  applies  to  the  present  stato  and  future  revolutions  of  GanL 
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by  the  valor  and  wisdom  of  eight  hundred  years.  Your  Imagi 
nary  freedom  would  be  insulted  and  oppressed  by  a  savage 
master ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  would  be  succeeded 
by  the  eternal  hostihties  of  the  Barbarian  ccmquerors."  *  This 
salutary  advice  was  accepted,  and  this  strange  prediction  was 
accomplished.  In  the  space  of  four  handred  years,  the  hardy 
Gauls,  .who  had  encountered  the  arms  of  Caesar,  were  imper- 
ceptibly melted  into  the  general  mass  of  citizens  and  subjects : 
the  Western  empire  was  dissolved;  and  the  Germans,  who 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  fiercely  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Gaul,  and  excited  the  contempt,  or  abhorrence,  of  its 
peaceful  and  poUshed  inhabitants.  With  that  conscious  pride 
which  the  preeminence  of  knowledge  and  luxury  seldom  fails 
to  inspire,  they  derided  the  hairy  and  gigantic  savi^es  of  the 
North ;  their  rustic  manners,  dissonant  joy,  voracious  appetite, 
and  their  horrid  appearance,  equally  disgusting  to  the  sight 
and  to  the  smell.  The  liberal  studies  were  still  cultivated  in 
the  schools  of  Autun  and  Bordeaux ;  and  the  language  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil  was  familiar  to  the  Gallic  youth.  Their 
ears  were  astonished  by  the  harsh  and  unknown  sounds  of  the 
Germanic  dialect,  and  they  ingeniously  lamented*  that  the 
trembling  muses  fled  from  the  harmony  of  a  Bui^ndian  lyre. 
The  Gauls  were  endowed  with  all  the  advantages  of  art  and 
nature;  but  as  they  wanted  courage  to  defend  them,  they 
were  justly  condemned  to  obey,  and  even  to  flatter,  the  victo- 
rious Barbarians,  by  whose  clemency  they  held  their  precarious 
fortunes  and  their  lives.* 

As  soon  as  Odoacer  had  extmguished  the  Western  empire, 
he  sought  the  friendship  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Barba- 
rians. The  new  sovereign  of  Italy  resigned  to  Euric,  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  all  the  Roman  conquests  beyond  the  Alps,  as 
far  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Ocean:  *  and  the  senate  might  con- 
firm this  liberal  gift  with  some  ostentation  of  power,  and  without 

*  Eadem  semper  causa  Germanis  transoendendi  in  Gallias  libido 
atque  avaritisd  et  mutandsB  sedis  amor ;  ut  relictis  paludibus  et  soli- 
tuainibus,  suis,  fecundissimmn  hoc  solum  yosque  ipsos  possiderent. 
.  .  .  Nam  pnlsis  Bomaois  quid  aliud  quam  bella  omnium  inter  se 
gentium  ezsistent  9 

*  Sidonius  Apollinaris  ridicules,  with  affected  wit  and  pleasantry, 
the  hardships  of  his  situation,  (Carm.  xii.  in  tom.  i  p.  811.) 

*  See  Procopius  de  BelL  Gothico,  1. 1  c.  12,  in  tom.  ii  p.  81.  The 
character  of  Grotius  inclines  me  to  belieye,  that  he  has  not  substituted 
the  JHhins  for  the  Rhone  (Hist.  Gothorum,  p.  176).  without  theau* 
thority  of  some  MS. 
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any  real  loss  of  revenue  and  dominion.  The  lawful  pretennom 
of  Euric  were  justified  bj  ambitaon  and  sucoess ;  and  the 
Gothic  nation  might  aspire,  under  his  oommand,  to  Hie  mon- 
archy of  Spain  and  Gaul.  Aries  and  Marshes  surrendered 
to  hB  iarms :  be  oppressed  the  freedom  of  Auveigne ;  and  the 
bishop  oondesoended  to  purchase  his  recall  from  exile  by  a 
tribute  of  just,  but  reluctant  praise.  Sidonius  wuted  1)efore 
the  gates  of  the  palace  among  a  crowd  of  ambassadors  and 
suppuants ;  and  tbdr  various  business  at  the  court  of  Bor- 
deaux attested  the  power,  and  the  renown,  of  the  king  pf  the 
Visigoths.  The  Hemli  of  the  distant  ocean,  who  painted  their 
'  naked  bodies  with  its  eoeruleaa  color,  implored  his  protection ; 
and  the  Saxons  respected  the  maritime  provinces  of  a  prince, 
who  was  destitute  of  any  naval  force.  The  tail  Buigundians 
submitted  to  his  authority;  nor  did  he  re6t(M^  tiie  captive 
Franks,  till  he  had  imposed  on  that  fierce  nation  the  terms  of 
an  unequal  peace.  The  Vandals  of  Africa  cultivated  his  useM 
friendslup ;  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Pannonia  were  supported 
by  his  powerful  aid  against  the  of^ression  of  the  ndghlxmng 
Huns.  The  North  (such  are  the  lofty  strains  of  the  poet)  was 
agitated  or  appeased  by  the  nod  of  Euric ;  the  great  king  of 
Persia  consulted  the  oracle  of  the  West ;  and  the  aged  god  of 
the  Tyber  was  protected  by  the  swelling  genius  of  the  Ga- 
ronne.* The  fortune  of  nations  has  often  depended  on  aod- 
dents ;  and  France  may  ascribe  her  greatness  to  the  premature 
death  of  the  Gothic  king,  at  a  time  when  his  son  Alaric  was  a 
helpless  in&nt,  and  )iis  adversary  Clovis^  an  ambitious  and 
valiant  ycmth. 

While  Childeric,  the  &ther  of  Ck>via,  lived  an  exile  in  Ger- 
many, he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  queen,  as  well  as 
by  the  king,  of  the  Thurin^ans.  After  his  restoration,  Basina 
escaped  from  her  husband's. bed  to  the  arms  of  her  lover; 
freely  declaring,  that  if  she  had  known  a  man  wiser,  stronger, 
or  more  beautafbl,  than  Childeric,  that  man  should  have  been 
the  object  of  her  preference.'    Clovis  was  the  o£&pring  of 

'  Sidonius,  L  viiL  epist  3,  9,  in  torn,  i  p.  800.  Jornandes  (de  Rebus 
Getids,  c  4*1,  p.  680)  justifies,  in  some  measvire,  this  portrait  of  the 
Gothic  hero. 

^  I  use  the  fSuniliar  appellation  of  (MovU,  from  the  Latin  Ohlodoveehv^ 
or  Chladovastu.  But  tne  Oh  expresses  only  the  German  aspiration, 
and  the  true  name  is  not  different  from  Luduin,  or  Lewis,  (il^m.  de 
'Acad^mie  des  Inscnptions,  torn.  xx.  p.  68.) 

*  Greg.  Turop.  Lac.  12,  in  tom.  L  p.  108.     Basina  speaks  tfat 
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duB  voluntary  union ;  and,  when  he  was  no  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  succeeded,  by  his  father's  death,  to  the  com- 
mand of  ti^e  Salian  tribe.  The  narrow  limits  of  his  kingdom 
were  confined  to  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  with  the  ancient 
dioceses  oi  Toumay  and  Arras ;  '*  and  at  the  baptism  of  Clovis 
the  number  of  his  warriors  could  not  exceed  ^ve  thousand. 
The  kindred  tribes  ci  the  Franks,  who  had  seated  themselves 
along  the  Belgio  rivers,  the  Scheldt  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle, 
and  the  Rhine,  were  governed  by  their  independent  kings,  of 
the  Merovingian  race ;  the  equals,  the  allies,  and  sometimes 
the  enemies  of  the  Salic  prince,  ^ut  the  Germans,  who 
obeyed,  in  peace,  the  hereditary  jt^tisdiction  of  their  chiefe, 
were  free  to  fellow  the  standard  of  a  popular  and  victorious 
general ;  and  the  superior  merit  of  Glovis  attracted  the  respect 
and  alle^nce  of  the  national  confederacy.  When  he  first 
took  the  field,  he  had  neither  gold  and  silver  in  his  coffers,  nor 
wine  and  com  in  his  magazine ; "  but  he  imitated  the  example 
of  Caesar,  who,  in  the  same  country,  had  acquired  wealth  by 
the  sword,  and  purchased  soldiers  with  the  fruits  of  conquest. 
After  eadi  successful  battle  or  expedition,  the  spoils  were 
accumulated  in  one  common  mass ;  every  warrior  received 
his  proportionable  share;  and  the  royal  prerogative  sub- 
mitted to  the  equal  regulations  of  militair  law.  The  untamed 
spirit  of  the  Barbarians  was  taught  to  acknowledge  the  advan- 
tages of  regular  discij^ine.^'    At  the  annual  review  of  the 

langnage  of  nature ;  the  Franks,  who  had  seen  her  in  their  youth, 
might  converse  with  Gregory  in  tneir  old  age ;  and  the  bishop  of  Tours 
could  not  wish  to  defame  the  mother  of  the  first  Christian  kmg. 

*  The  Abb6  Dnbos  (Hist  Critique  de  rEtablissement  de  la  Monar- 
chie  Fran^oise  dans  lea  Gaules,  torn,  i  p.  680-^50)  has  the  merit  of 
defining  the  primitive  kingdom  of  Clovis,  and  of  ascertaining  the  genu- 
ine number  of  his  subjects. 

'®  Ecdesiam  incultam  ac  negligentii  dvium  Paganorum  prsetermis- 
sam,  veprium  densitate  oppletam,  Ac  Yit  St  Yedasti,  in  tom.  iil  p. 
8*72.  This  description  supposes  that  Arras  was  possessed  by  the  Pagans 
many  years  before  the  baptism  of  Clovia 

"  Gi^ory  of  Tours  (L  v.  cl  i  tom.  iL  p.  282)  contrasts  the  porerty 
of  dovis  with  the  wealih  of  his  grandsons.  Tet  Remigius  (in  tom.  iv. 
p.  62)  mentions  his  patenuu  t>pes,  as  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of 
captives. 

^*  See  Gregory,  (L  il  c  27,  87,  in  tom.  il  p.  175,  181,  181)  The 
fiunous  story  of  the  vase  of  Soissons  explains  both  the  power  and  the 
Aaracter  of  Glovis.  As  a  point  of  controversy,  i*^  has  oeen  strangely 
tortured  by  BoubunvilUers  Dubos,  and  the  other  political  antiqtia 
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mo&th  of  March,  their  arms  were  diligenUy  inspected ;  and 
when  they  traversed  a  peaceful  territory,  they  were  prohibited 
from  touching  a  blade  of  grass.  The  justice  of  Clovis  was  inex- 
orable ;  and  his  careless  or  disobedient  soldiers  were  punished 
with  instant  death.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the 
valor  of  a  Frank ;  but  the  valor  of  Clovis  was  directed  by  cod 
and  consfunmate  prudence.'*  In  all  his  transactions  with  man- 
kind, he  calculated  the  weight  of  interest,  of  passion,  and  of 
opinion ;  and  his  measures  were  sometimes  adapted  to  the  san 
guinary  manners  of  the  Germans,  and  sometimes  moderated 
by  the  milder  genius  of  Rome,  and  Christianity.  He  was 
intercepted  in  the  career  of  victory,  since  he  died  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age :  but  he  had  already  accomplished,  in  a 
reign  of  thirty  years,  the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy 
in  Gaul. 

The  first  exploit  of  Clovis  was  the  defeat  of  Syagrins,  the  son 
of  u£gidius ;  and  the  public  quarrel  might,  on  tnia  occasion,  be 
inflamed  by  private  resentment  The  glory  of  the  fiither  still 
insulted  the  Merovingian  race ;  the  power  of  the  son  might  ex- 
cite the  jealous  ambition  of  the  king  of  the  Franks.  Syagrius 
inherited,  as  a  patrimonial  estate,  the  city  and  diocese  of  Sois- 
sons  :  the  desolate  remnant  of  the  second  Belgic,  Rbeims  and 
Troyes,  Beauvais  and  Amiens,  would  naturally  submit  to  the 
count  or  patrician :  '*  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  West- 
em  empire,  he  might  reign  with  the  title,  or  at  least  with  the 
authority,  of  king  of  the  Romans."  \s  a  Roman,  he  had 
been  educated  in  the  liberal  studies  of  rhetoric  and  juris- 
prudence; but  he  was  engaged*  by  accident  and  policy  in 
the  £uniliar  use  of  the  Germanic  idiom.  The  independent 
Barbarians  resorted  to  the  tribunal  of  a  stranger,  who  possessed 
^he  singular  talent  of  explaining,  in  their  native  tongue,  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  equity.    The  diligence  and  f&bility 

^*  The  duke  of  Nivemois,  a  noble  statesman,  who  has  managed 
weighfy  and  delicate  negotiatioiis,  ingeniously  illustrates  (M^m.  de 
TAouL  dcs  Inscriptions,  torn.  xz.  p.  14*7 — 184)  the  political  system  of 
Clovis. 

'*  K.  Biet  (in  a  Dissertaticm  which  deserved  the  prise  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Soissona,  p.  178 — 226,)  has  accurately  defined  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Syagrius  and  his  fother ;  but  he  too  readily 
allows  the  slight  evidence  of  Dubos  (torn,  ii  p.  64r^*l)  to  deprive  him 
of  Beauvais  and  Amiens. 

^*  I  may  observe  tliat  Fredegariua,  in  his  epitome  of  Qngarr^ 
Tqufs,  (tom.  il  p.  S98»)  has  prudently  substituted  the  name  of  Palncim 
Cor  the  incredible  title  otEez  Bomanorvm, 
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of  thdr  judge  rendered  him  popular,  the  impartial  wisdom  of 
his  decrees  obtained  their  voluntary  obedience,  and  the  reign 
of  Syagrius  over  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  seemed  to 
revive  ti^e  original  institution  of  civil  society.^'  In  the  midst 
of  these  peaceful  occupations,  Syagrius  received,  and  boldly 
accepted,  the  hostile  defiance  of  Olovis ;  who  challenged  his 
rival  in  the  spirit^  and  almost  in  the  language,  of  chivalry,  to 
appoint  the  day  and  the  field  "  of  battle.  In  the  time  of  Caesar, 
Soissons  would  have  poured  forth  a  body  of  fifty  thousand  horse 
and  such  an  army  might  have  been  plentifully  supplied  witl' 
shields,  cukasses,  and  military  engines,  fifom  the  three  arsenals 
ar  manufactures  of  the  city.'*  But  the  courage  and  num- 
bers of  the  Gallic  youth  were  long  since  exhausted ;  and  the 
loose  bands  of  volunteers,  or  mercenaries,  who  marched  under 
the  standard  of  Syagrius,  were  incapable  of  contending  with 
the  national  valor  of  the  Franks.  It  would  be  ungenerous 
without  some  more  accurate  knowledge  of  his  strength  and 
resources,  to  condemn  the  rapid  fiight  of  Syagrius,  who  es- 
caped, after  the  loss  of  a  battle,  to  the  distant  court  of  Thou- 
louse.  The  feeble  minority  of  Alaric  could  not  assist  or  pro- 
tect an  unfortunate  fugitive;  the  pusillanimous'*  Goths  were 
intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  Clovis ;  and  the  Roman  kinff, 
4fler  a  short  confinement,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  The  Belgic  cities  surrendered  to  the  king  of 
the  Franks;  and  his  dominions  were  enlarged  towards  the 
East  by  the  ample  diocese  of  Tongres**  which  Olovis  subdued 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reig'i. 

^*  SidoniuB,  (L  v.  Epist  6,  in  torn,  l  p.  794,)  who  styles  him  the 
Solon,  the  Amphion,  of  the  Barbarians,  addresses  this  imaginary  king 
in  the  tone  of  friendship  and  equality.  From  such  offices  of  arbitra- 
tioQ,  the  crafty  Dejoces  had  raiMd  himself  to  the  throne  of  the  Medes, 
(Herodot  Lie.  96—100.) 

"  Campum  sihi  panMirari  jussit  M.  Biet  (p.  226—251)  has  dili- 
gent! j  ascertained  this  neld  of  battle,  at  Nogent,  a  Benedictme  abbey, 
about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Soissons.  The  ground  was  marked  by 
a  circle  of  Pagan  sepulchres ;  and  Clovis  bestowed  the  adjacent  lands 
of  Leully  and  Coucy  on  the  diurch  of  Rheima 

^*  See  Cttsar.  Comment  de  BelL  Ghdlia  ii.  4,  in  tom.  L  p.  220,  and 
the  Notitise,  torn.  L  p.  126.  The  three  Fabriem  of  So^^sons  were,  SctA- 
iaria,  Balutctric^  and  Clinabaria,  The  last  supplied  the  complete  ar- 
mor of  the  heavy  cuirasders. 

^'  The  epithet  must  be  confined  to  the  circumstances ;  and  hisior^r 
fluuMii  justify  the  French  prejudice  of  Gregory,  (L  iL  c  2*7,  in  touL  ii. 
•^  175,)  ut  Gothorum  navere  mos  est 

**  Dabos  has  satisfied  me  (torn,  i  p.  27*7 — ^286)  thak^  Gregcnry  of 
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The  name  of  the  Alemanni  has  been  absurdly  derived  from 
their  imaginary  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Lemon  Lake." 
That  fortunate  district,  from  the  lake  to  the  Avenche,  and 
Mount  Jura,  was  occupied  by  the  Burgundians."    The  north- 
ern parts  of  Helvetia  had  indeed  been  subdued  by  the  fero- 
cious Alemanni,  who  destroyed  with  thdr  own  hands  the 
fruits  of  their  conquest    A  province,  improved  and  adorned 
by  the  arts  of  Rome,  was  again  redoeed  to  a  savage  wilder- 
ness ;  and  some  vestige  of  the  stately  Vindonissa  may  still 
be  discovered  in  the  fertile  imd  populous  valley  of  the  Aar.** 
From  the  source  of  the  Rhine  to  its  conflux  with  the  Mdn 
and  the  Moselle,  the  formidable  swarms  of  the  Aiemanni 
commanded  either  side  of  the  river,  by  the  right  of  ancient 
possession,  or  recent  victory,     lliey  had  spread  themselves 
into  Ghiul,  over  the  modem  provinces  of  .Aisaoe  and  Lor- 
raine;  and  their  bold  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cologne 
summoned  the  Salic  prince  to  the  defence  of  his  Ripuarian 
allies.    Clovis  encountered  the  invaders  of  Qaul  in  the  plain 
of  Tolbiac,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Cologne ;  and  the 
two  fiercest  nations  of  Germany  were  mutually  animated  by 
the  memory  of  past  exploits,  and  the  prospect  of  future 
greatness.      The  Franks,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  gave 
way ;  and  the  Alemanni,  raising  a  shout  of  victory,  impetu 
ously  pressed  their  retreat    But  the  battle  was  restored  by 

Tours^  his  transcribers,  or  his  readers,  have  repeatedly  confounded  th« 
German  kingdom  of  Thitrinaia,  beyond  the  Kbine,  and  the  Gallic  eit^ 
of  TongriOj  on  the  Meuse,  which  was  more  andenily  the  country  of  tlie 
Eburones,  and  more  recently  the  diocese  of  U^e. 

'*  Populi  habitantes  juxta  Lemannum-  lacum,  Alemanni  dicuntur. 
Servins,  ad  VirgiL  Georgia  iv.  278.  Dom  Bouquet  (torn.  L  p.  817) 
has  only  alleged  the  more  recent  and  eornipt  text  of  Isidore  of  Seville. 

'*  Gregory  of  Tours  sends  St  Lupicuiiis  inter  ilia  Jnrenais  deserti 
secreta,  quae,  inter  Burgundiam  Alamanniamque  sita,  Ayentic»  adja 
cent  dritati,  in  tom.  I  p.  648.  M.  de  Wattenlle  (Hist  de  la  Confe 
deration  Helvetique,  torn.  I  p.  0, 10)  has  accarately  defined  the  Hel 
yetian  limits  of  the  Duchy  of  Alemannia,  and  the  Transjurane  Bar* 
gundy.  They  were  commensurate  with  the  dioceses  of  Constance  and 
Avendie,  or  Lausanne,  and  are  still  discriminated,  in  modem  Switzer 
land,  by  the  use  of  the  German,  or  Frendi,  language. 

*^  See  Guilliman  de  Rebus  Helvetids,  1. 1  c.  3,  p.  11, 12.  Within  the 
ancient  walls  of  Vindonissa,  the  castle  of  Hapsourgh,  the  abbey  of 
Konigsfield,  and  the  town  of  Bruck,  have  successively  risen.  The 
philosophic  traveller  may  compare  the  monuments  of  Roman  oooquest. 
of  feudal  or  Austrian  tyranny,  of  monSdsh  superstition,  and  of  indii» 
liious  freedom.  If  he  be  trul^  a  philosopher,  he  will  applaud  tht 
■Mrit  and  happiness  of  his  own  times. 
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dM  Talor,  and  the  condnot^  and  periia{s  by  the  piety,  of 
doyk ;  and  the  event  of  the  bloody  day  decided  forever  the 
atteitiative  of  empire  or  servitude.  The  last  king  of  the 
Alenuttni  was  slam  in  the  field,  and  his  people  were  dangh- 
tered  or  pnisned,  till  they  threw  down  tiiiw  arms,  and  yielded 
to  tiie  mercy  of  the  oonqueror.  Withoat  discipline  it  was 
impossible  hr  than  to  rally :  they  had  contemptaonsly  de- 
molished the  walls  and  ibriificataons  which  might  have  pro- 
tected their  Stress;  and  they  were  followed  into  the  heart 
of  their  forests  by  an  enemy  not  less  active,  or  intrepid,  than 
themselves.  The  great  Theodoric  congratalated  the  victoiy 
of  dons,  whose  sister  Albofleda  tiie  Im^  of  Italy  had  ktely 
martied ;  but  he  mddly  interceded  with  his  brother  in  fovor 
of  the  snppfiants  and  fiigitives,  who  had  implored  his  {Moteo- 
tion.  The  Gallio  territories,  which  were  possessed  by  the 
Alemanni,  became  the  prise  of  th^r  oonqaeror;  and  the 
haughty  nation,  invincible,  or  rebelfioos,  to  the  arms  of  Rome, 
acknowledged  the  soverdgnty  of  the  Merovingian  kings^  who 
gTBcioQsty  permitted  them  to  enjoy  thar  pecnhar  manners  and 
institations,  under  the  government  of  official,  and,  at  lei^th, 
of  hereditary,  dnkes.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Western  prov- 
inces, the  Franks  alone  maintained  iheir  ancient  habitations 
b^ond  the  Rhine.  They  gradwdly  subdued,  and  civiliaed,  the 
^ansted^ooimtries,  as  ftir  as  the  ^be,  and  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia ;  and  the  peace  of  Europe  was  secured  by  the  obe- 
dienoe  of  Germany. 

Till  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  Glovis  continued  to  wor- 
ship the  gods  of  his  ancestors.**  Wa  disbelief  or  rather  dis- 
regard, of  Christianity,  ought  encourage  him  to  piUage  with 
less  remorse  the  churches  of  a  hostile  territory :  but  his  sub- 
jects of  Gaul  ^joyed  the  free  exercise  of  rel^ious  worship ; 

**  Gtegory  of  TVran,  (L  &  ^,  37,  in  torn.  SI  p.  170,  177,  182,)  the 
G€sia  Fnmounuii,  (in  torn,  ik  p.  551,)  and  tiie  epistle  ef  Theodoric; 
(Gasaiodor.  Yariar.  L  a  c.  41,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  4,)  repreant  tihe  defeat 
of  Uie  AkmamL  Some  of  thdr  tribes  settled  in  Bfaetia,  under  die 
protectkn  of  Theodkxie ;  whose  eoceesBOTS  ceded  the  colony  and  their 
coontry  to  the  grandson  of  doris.  The  state  of  the  AleBoanni  under 
the  Mevornigiaa  longs  maybe  seen  in  Maaooa  (Hist  of  the  Ancient 
Germans,  a.  8,  Aa  Annotation  zxxvi)  and  GmHiman,  (de  Rd>.  H^ 
?et  L  iL  a  10—12,  bl  72— «0.) 

**  detalda,  or  rather  Gregorr,  simposeB  that  Ckms  wordiqiped  the 
gods  G^  Greece  and  B4mie.  Ihe  &ot  is  incredible,  and  tiie  mintita 
ealy  ehows  how  completidy,  in  leas  than  a  eentury,  the  natnoal  v^ 
%l(Niof  the  Franks  had  been  abaiished«  and  even  Jorgotten. 
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and  the  bishops  entertained  a  more  feyorable  hope  of  tha 
idolater,  than  of  the  heretics.  The  Merovingian,  prince  had 
contracted  a  fortunate  alliance  with  the  £ur  Clotilda,  the  niece 
of  the  king  of  Buigundy,  who^  in  the  midst  of  an  A<ia&  oourt, 
was  educated  in  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  &tth.  It  was 
her  interest,  as  well  as  her  dutj,  to  achiciye  the  conversion  ** 
of  a  Pagan  hnsband;  and  Clovts  insensibly  listened  to  the 
voice  of  love  and  religion.  He  conesnted  (perhaps  such 
terms  had  been  previously  stipulated)  to  the  baptism  of  his 
eldest  son ;  and  though  the  sadden  death  of  the  ii^t  excited 
some  superstitious  fears,  he  was  persuaded,  a  second  time,  to 
repeat  the  dangerous  experiment  In  the  distress  of  the  battle 
of  Tolbiac,  Clevis  loudly  invoked  the  God  of  Clotilda  and  the 
Christiaiis ;  and  victory  disposed  him  to  hear,  with  respectful 
gratitude,  the  eloquent*'  Bemigius,**  Inshop  of  Bheims,  who 
forcibly  displayed  the  temporal  and  spiritual  advantages 
of  his  conversion.  The  king  declared  himself  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  Catholic  faith;  and  the  political  reasons 
which  might  have  suspended  his  public  profession,  were  re- 
moved by  the  devout  or  loyal  acclamations  of  the  Franks, 
who  showed  themselves  alike  prepared  to  follow  their  heroic 
leader  to  the  field  of  battle,  or  to  the  baptismal  font  The 
important  ceremony  Was  performed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Bheims,  with  every  circumstance  of  magnificence  and  solem- 
nity that  could  impress  an  awful  sense  of  religion  on  uie 
minds  of  its  rude  proselytes.'"     The  new  Constantine  was 

'*  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  the  marriage  and  ccmyersion  of  Gloyis. 
(L,il  c.  28*— 31,  in  torn,  il  p.  176 — 178.)  Even  Fredegarius,  or  the 
nameless  Elpitomizer,  (in  tonu  ii  p.  898---400,)  the  autbm:  of  the  Gesta 
Franconim,  (in  tom.  il  p.  548 — 652,)  and  Aunoin  himself^  (L  i  c.  13, 
in  tom.  iii  p.  87 — 10,)  may  be  heard  without  disdain.  Tradition  might 
long  preserve  some  curious  circumstances  of  these  important  transac- 
tions. 

"  A  traveller,  who  returned  from  Rhdms  to  Aixvergne,  had  stolen 
a  copy  of  his  declamations  from  the  secretary  or  bookseller  of  the 
modest  archbishop,  (Sldonius  ApoUinar.  L  iz.  epist  -7.)  Four  epistles 
of  Remigius,  which  are  still  extant,  (in  torn.  iv.  p^  61,  -52,  58,)  do  not 
correspond  with  the  splendid  praise  of  Sidonius. 

"  Hincmar,  one  of  the  successors  of  Remigius,  (A  D.  845—^82,)  haj 
composed  his  life,  (in  tom.  iil  p.  878-^80.)  The  autharity  of  andeot 
MSS.  of  the  church  of  Rheims  might  inspire  some  confidence,  wUd 
is  destroyed,  however,  by  the  selfish  and  audacious  fictions  of  'ff?y*r»p»y 
It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  Remigius,  who  was  consecrated  at  tlie  ap- 
of  twenty-two,  (A  D.  457,)  filled  the  episcopal  diair  seventy-'&iir  yean^ 
(Piu|^  Critica,  in  Baroa  tom.  il  p.  884,  572!) 

**  A  {diial  (the  Smnie  AmpouUeot  holy,  or  rather  celestial,  oil,) 
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immediately  baptized,  with  three  thousand  of  hi;  .  arlike  snb* 
jeets ;  and  their  example  was  imitated  by  the  ^mainder  of 
the  ffentle  BarbarianSj  who,  in  obedience  fo  the  victorious 
prelate,  adored  the  cross  which  they  had  burnt;  and  burnt  the 
idob  which  they  had  formerly  adored.**  The  mmd  of  C^ovia 
was  susceptible  of  transient  fervor:  he  was  exasperated  by 
the  pathetic  tale  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ;  and, 
instead  of  weighing  the  salutary  consequences  of  that  hiyste- 
rious  sacrifice,  he  exclaimed,  with  indiscreet  fury,  ^*  Hsid  I 
been  present  at  the  head  of  my  valiatit  Franks,  I  would  have 
Mvenged  his  injuries.^  *^  But  the  savi^e  conqueror  of  Giatrl 
was  incapable  of  examining  the  proofe  of  a  religion,  which 
depends  on  the  laborious-  investigation  of  historic  evidence 
and  speculative  theolc^.  He  was  still  more  incapable  of 
feeling  the  mild  infhience  of  the  gospel,  which  persuades  and 
purifies  the  heart  of  a  genuine  convert  His  ambitious  r^ign 
was  a  perpetual  violation  of  moral  and  Christian  duties :  his 
hands  were  stained  with  blood  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war ; 
and,  as  soon  as  Ciovis  had  dismissed  a  synod  of  the  Oallican 
church,  he  calmly  a^ssinated  cUl  the  princes  of  the  Mero- 
vingian race.**  Yet  the  king  of  the  Franks  might  nncerely 
worship  the  Christian  God,  as  a  Being  more  excellent  and 
powerfiil  than  his  national  deities ;  and  the  signal  deliverance 
and  victory  of  Tolbiac  encouraged  Ciovis  to  confide  in  the 
future  protection  ci  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Martin,  the  most 
popular  of  the  saints,  had  filled  the  Western  world  with  the 

■■^^■^M^^^^.— ^*^l»  ■       P     ^  ■        I  Jll»^M.»^^M.— ^■^■^■^l^i^— ^M^»^—  ■  ■      ■         ■■■-■■■■        ■    ^  m^m  ■  Ml  ^  ■  ■  ■  I  II  »■■■■■  ■■  I     ■        .  Ml       I     I    I  — ^■^^ 

brought  down  by  a  white  dove,  for  the  baptism  of  Ciovis ;  and  it  ia 
still  used  and  renewed,  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  I^ance. 
TTimmntr  (he  aspired  to  the  primacy  6f  G^aul)  is  the  first  author  of 
this  lable,  (in  tom.  iii.  p.  877,)  wh<>ee  slight  foundations  the  Abb6  de 
Vertot  (M6moires  de  rAcad^mie*  des  loacriptions,  tom.  ii.  p.  619— 
638)  has  undermined,  with  profound  respect  and  consummate  dex- 
terity. 

**  Mitis  depone  coUa,  Sicamber :  adora  quod  incendisti,  incende  quod 
adorastl    Greg.  Turon.  L  ii  c  81,  in  tom.  u.  p.  177. 

'^  Si  ego  ibidem  cum  Francis  meis  fuissem,  injurias  ejus  vindicas- 
Bem.  This  rash  expression,  which  Gregory  has  prudently  ooncealedj 
is  celebrated  hf  Fredegarius,  fEpitom.  c  21,  in  tom.  ii.  p. '400,)  Ai- 
moin,  (L  I  c  16,  in  tom.  iii  p.  40,)  and  the  Chronicrues  de  Si  Benys, 
(1.  L  c  20,  in  tom.  ill  p.  171,)  as  an  admirable  Effusion  of  Christian 
seal. 

»*  Gregory,  (1.  ii.  c  40—48,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  188 — 185,)  after  cooUv  relat- 
ilig  the  repeated  crimes,  and  afiected  remorse,  of  Ciovis,  concludes,  per* 
Imps  undesignedly,  with  a  lesson,  which  ambition  will  never  m 
**  Hk  ita  transactis     .  .  obiit.** 
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fime  <^  those  mieacles  whidi  were  inoeaBatiUj  peifomied  at  Im 
holj  sepuldire  of  Toon.  Bjb  viriUe  or  mraiUe  aid  promoted 
the  KSMae,  of  i^  U^enil  and  orthodox  pnnoe;  and  the  pro&oe 
rei^ark  <if.Ck>¥ii|  hin|8el^  that  St  Marian  was  an  eo^pensiTe 
finend/'  need  not  ))e  interpreted  as  the  symptom  of  any  per- 
manent <Mr  rational  eoeptioism.  Bui  earth,  as  well  as  heaven, 
rejoiced  in  the  coareniion  ei  the  Fruiks.  On  the  memorable 
ii^  ^(len  Clovis  ascended  from  the  baptismal  font,  ha  alone, 
m  ijda  Ohristisn  world,  deserred  the  name  and  prerogatkes  of 
a  Ciftbolic  king.  The  emperor  AnastasLns  ent^rtaiBed  some 
daogeFous  errors  oonoeming  the  natote  of  the  divine  incarna- 
tion; and  the  Barbarians  of  Italy,  Afika,  Spain,  and  Ganl, 
were  involved  in  the  Arian  heresy.  The  eldest,  or  rather  the 
only,  "son  of  the  cburdi,  was  aftnowledged  by  the  clergy  aa 
their  lawinl  sovereigB,  or  glorious  deliverer;  and  the  armies  of 
Clovis  were  strenuously  supported  by  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  the 
Catholic  finctaon.*^ 

Under  the  Boman  empire,  the  wealth  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops-,  their  sacred  character,  land  •  perpetual  office,  their 
numerous  dependants,  popular  ebqueno^,  and  provindid  as- 
semblies, hftd  rendered  tnem  always  respectable,  and  some* 
times -daong^ous.  Theu^  influaioe.  was  augmented  with'  the 
progress  of  Superstition ;  and  the  e^blishment  of  the  French 
monevchy  luay,  in  some  degree^  be  ascribed  to  the  firm  alii- 
«nc9  of  a  hundred  prelate  wfa^  reSgn^  in  the  discontented, 
oriAdependent,  cities  of  Gaul.  The  slight  foundations  of  the 
Armonean  republic  had  been  repeatedly  shaken,  or  over- 
thrown; but  the  same  people  still  guarded  their  domestic 
freedom;  asserted  the  aignity  of  the  Boman  name;  and 
bravely  resisted  the  pr^atory  inroads,  and  regular  attacks, 
of  Clovis,  who  labored  to  extend  his  conquests  from  the  Seine 
to  the  Loire.  Their  successful  oppositioii  introduced  an  equal 
and  honorable  union.    The  Franks  esteemed  the  valor  of  the 

"  After  the  Gothie  victory,  Clovis  ma^o  rich  offerings  to  St  Mar* 
tin  of  Tours.  He  wished  to  redeem  his  war-horse  by  the  gift  of  one 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  but  the  enchanted  steed  could  not  remove  frem 
the  stable  till  the  i^rice  of  his  redemption  had  been  doubled.  T3uf 
mirade  provoked  tne  king  to  exdaim,  Y ere  B.  Martians  est  bonus  in 
auzilio,  aed  cams  in  ncgotio.  (Gesta  Francorum,  in  torn,  ii  p  664^ 
666.) 

**  See  the  epistle  from  Pope  Anastasiua  to  the  royal  ecmvert^  (in 
torn.  iv.  p.  60,  61.)  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  addressed  CloVis  on  Um 
nme  subject,  (n.  49 ;)  and  many  of  the  Latin  bishops  would  aason  his 
sf  their  jov  and  attachment. 
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^moricans  **  and  the  Armoricaus  were  reconciled  by  the 
religion  of  the  Franks.  The  military  force  which  had  been 
«tationed  for  the  defence  of  Gaul,  consisted  of  one  hundred 
different  bands  of  cavalry  or  infantry ;  and  these  troops,  while 
they  assumed  the  title  and  privileges  of  Roman  soldiers,  were 
renewed  by  an  incessant  supply  of  the  Barbarian  youth.  The 
extreme  fortifications,  and  scattered  fragments  of  the  envpire, 
were  still  defended  by  their  hopeless  courage.  But  their 
retreat  was  intercepted,  and  their  communication  was  imprac- 
ticable :  they  were  abandoned  by  the  Greek  princes  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  they  piously  disclaimed  all  connection  with 
the  Arian  usurpers  of  Gaul.  They  accepted,  without  shame  or 
reluctance,  the  generous  capitulation,  which  was  proposed  by  u 
Catholic  hero ;  and  this  spurious,  or  legitimate,  progeny  of 
the  Roman  legions,  was  distinguished  in  the  succeeding  age 
by  their  arms,  their  ensigns,  and  their  peculiar  dress  and  insti- 
tutions. But  the  national  strength  was  increased  by  these 
powerful  and  voluntary  accessions ;  and  the  neighboring  king- 
doms dreaded  the  nuinbers,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  of  the  Franks. 
ISiie  reduction  of  the  Northern  provinces  of  Gaul,  instead  of 
n^eing  decided  by  the  chance  of  a  single  battle,  appears  to  have 
been  slowly  effected  by  the  gradual  operation  of  war  and  treaty ; 
and  Clovis  acquired  each  object  of  his  ambition,  by  such  effi>rt8, 
or  such  concessions,  as  were  adequate  to  its  real  value.  Jffis 
s&vagQ  character,  and  the  virtues  of  Henry  IV^  suggest  the 
most  opposite  ideas  of  human  nature ;  yet  some  resemblance 
may  be  found  in  the  situati(m  of  two  princes,  who  conquered 
France  by  their  valor,  their  pohcy,  and  the  merits  of  a  season- 
able conversion." 


**  Instead  of  the  *Ap06pvxot,  an  unknown  people,  who  now  appear 
A  the  text  of  Prooopioas»  Hadrian  de  Valois  nas  restored  the  proper 
name  of  the  *Apii6fvxoi ;  and  this  easy  correction  has  been  almost 
uniTersallr  apwoved.  Tet  an  unprejudiced  reader  would  naturally 
sappose,  tiiat  Prooopius  means  to  describe  a  tribe  of  Germans  in  the 
alliance  of  Borne;  and  not  a  confederacy  of  Gallic  cities,  which  had 
revolted  from  the  empire.* 

'*  This  important  digression  of  Procopius  (de  Bell  Gothic.  1.  i.  c. 
12,  in  tom.  ii  p.  2$^—86)  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  French  monarchy. 
Yet  I  must  observe,  1.  That  the  Greek  historian  betrajs  an  inexcu- 
■able  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  West.    2.  That  these  treaties 


*  Compare  Hallam's  Europe  during  the  Middle^'  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  9.  tad 
Oaru,  fiist  de  Bretagne  vol.  i.  p.  >29.— H. 

VOL.  HI.-  Bb 
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The  kingdom  of  the  BoTgundians,  which  was  defined  by 
the  eottrae  of  two  Gallic  rivers,  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone, 
extended  from  the  forest  of  Yosges  to  the  Alps  and  the  sea 
of  Marseilles.*^  The  sceptre  was  in  the  hands  of  Gundobald. 
That  yaliant  and  ambitious  prince  had  reduced  the  number 
of  royal  candidates  by  the  death  of  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  the  £ather  of  Clotilda;*'  but  his  imperfect  pru- 
dence still  permitted  Gknlegesil,  the  youngest  of  his  brothers, 
to  possess  the  dependent  principality  of  Geneva.  The  Arian 
monarch  was  justly  alarmed  by  the  satisfaction,  and  the  hopes, 
which  seemed  to  animate  his  clergy  and  people  after  the  con- 
version of  Clovis ;  and  Gundob^d  convened  at  Lyons  an 
assembly  of  his  bishops,  to  reconcile,  if  it  were  possible,  their 
religious  and  political  discontents.  A  Vain  conference  was 
agitated  between  the  two  factions.  The  Arians  upbraided 
the  Catholics  with  the  worship  of  three  Gods :  the  Catholics 
defended  their  cause  by  theological  distinctions ;  and  the  usual 
arguments,  objections,  and  replies  ftrere  reverberated  with 
obstinate  clamor;  till  the  king  revealed  his  secret  apprehen- 
sions, by  an  abrupt  but  decisive  question,  which  he  addressed  ^, 
to  the  orthodox  bishops.  ^  If  you  truly  profess  the  Christian 
religion,  why  do  you  not  restrain  the  king  of  the  Franks? 
He  has  declared  war  against  me,  and  forms  alliances  with  my 
enemies  for  my  destruction.  A  sanguinary  and  covetous 
mind  is  not  the  symptom  of  a  sincere  conversion :  let  him 
show  his  faith  by^his  works."  The  answer  of  Avitus,  bishop 
of  Vienna,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  was  de- 
livered with  the  voice  and  countenance  of  an  angel.  "  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  king  of  the 

and  privileges,  which  should  leave  some  lasting  traces,  are  totally  in- 
visible in  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  Salic  laws,  t&c. 

*^  Regnum  circa  Bhodanum  aut  Ararim  cum  |H?ovindll  Maiwiliftnsi 
retinebant  Greg.  Turon.  1.  ii.  c.  82,  in  torn,  it  p.  178.  The  provinos 
of  Marseilles,  as  far  as  the  Durance,  was  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Os- 
trogoths ;  and  the  signatures  of  twenty-fiye  bishops  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  A*  D.  6191  (QondL  Bpaon.  in 
torn.  iv.  p.  104,  106.)  Yet  I  would  except  YindoiUBsa.  The  bishop, 
who  lived  under  tiie  Pagan  Alemanni,  wirnXd  saturidbr  resort  to  toe 
synods  of  the  next  Christian  kingdom.  Masoou  (in  hia  unit,  first  annc 
tations)  has  explained  many  circumstances  relative  to  the  Borgundian 
monarchy. 

••  Mascou,  ^nist  of  the  Germans,  xi.  10,)  who  very  reasonably  dis- 
IrastB  the  testimony  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  hf»  produced  a  passage  from 
Avians  (jepist.  v.)  to  prove  that  Gundobald  affected  to  defSxt  tkt 
tragic  eventt  which  his  subjects  affected  to  af^laud. 
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Franks :  but  we  are  taught  by  Seripture,  that  the  kingdoma 
which  abandon  the  divine  law  are  frequently  subverted ;  and 
that  enemies  will  arise  on  every  soda  against  those  who  have 
Inade  God  their  enemy.  Return,  writh  thy  people,  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  he  will  give  peace  and  security  to  thy  dominions." 
The  king  of  Burgundy,  who  was  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  condition  which  the  Catholics  considered  as  essential  to 
the  treaty,  delayed  and  dismissed  the  ecclesiastical  confer- 
ence ;  afW  reproaching  his  bishops,  that  Olovis,  their  friend 
and  proselyte,  had  privately  tempted  the  allegiance  of  his 
brother.'' 

The  allegiance  of  his  brother  was  already  seduced ;  and 
the  obedience  of  Godegesil,  who  joined  the  royal  standard 
with  the  troops' of  Geneva,  more  effectually  promoted  the  suc- 
cess of  the  conspiracy.  While  the  Franks  «nd  Burgundians 
contended  with  equal  valor,  his  seasonable  desertion  decided 
the  event  of  the  battle ;  and  as  Gundobald  was  faintly  sup- 
ported by .  the  disaffected  Gauls,  he  yielded  to  the  amis  of 
Ciovis,  and  hastily  retreated  from  the  field,  which  appears  tr> 
have  been  situate  betweon  Langres  and  Dijon.  He  distrusted 
the.  strength  of  Dijon,  a  quadrangular  fortress,  encompassed 
by  two  rivers^  and  by  a  wall  thirty  feet  hlgh^  and  fifteen  thick, 
vnth  four. gates,  and  thirty-three  towQrs;**  he  abandoned  to 
tl^e  pursuit  of  Ciovis  the  important  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienna ; 
and  Gundobald  still  fied  widi  precipitation^  till  he  had  reached 
Avignon,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.  A  long,  siege  and  an  artful  negotiation, 
admonished  the  king  of  the  Franks  of  the  danger  and  diffi- 
culty of  his .  enterprise.  He  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Bur- 
gundian  prince,  compelled  him  to  pardon  and  reward  his 
brother's  treacheiy,  and  proudly  returned  lo  his  own  domin- 
ions, with  the  spoils  and  captives  of  the  southern  provinces. 
This  splendid  triumph  was  soon  clouded  by  the  intelligence. 


**  See  the  original  conference,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  99 — 102.)  Avitus,  the 
principal  actor,  and  probably  the  secretary  of  thci  meeting,  was  bishop 
of  ^enna.  A  short  account  of  his  person  and  w<M'ks  may  be  found  in 
Dupin,  (Bibliothdque  Eodesiastiqae,  torn.  v.  p.  ^ — 10.) 

^  Gregory  of  Tours  (L  iii.  c  19,  in  torn,  ii  ji^  197)  indidges  his 
genius,  or  rather  describes  some  more  eloquent  writ^,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dijon ;  a  castle,  which  alreadjr  deserved  the  title  of  a  city*  It 
depended  on  the  bishops  of  Langres  till,the  twelfth  century,  and  after^ 
wards  became  the  capital  of  jthe  dukes  of  Burgundy  LQDgai~' 
Description  de  la  France,  part  i.  p.  280. 
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that  Gundobald  had  violated  hia  recent  obligailoiis,  and  that 
the  unfortunate  Gk>dege8il,  who  was  left  at  Vienna  with  a  gar- 
rison of  five  thousand  Franks,^^  had  been  besieged,  surprised, 
and  massacred  by  his  inhuman  brother.  Such  an  outrage 
might  have  exasperated  the  patience  of  the  most  peaceful 
sovereign;  yet  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  dissembled  the  in* 
iury,  released  the  tribute,  and  accepted  the  alliance,  and 
mihtary  service,  of  the  king  of  Burgundy.  Glovis  no  longer 
possessed  those  advantages  which  had  assured  the  success  of 
the  pteceding  war;  and  his  rival,  instructed  by  adversity, 
had  found  new  resources  in  the  affections  of  his  people.  The 
Gauls  or  Romans  applauded  the  mild  and  impartial  laws 
of  Gundobald,  whicn  almost  raised  them  to  the  same  level 
with  their  conquerors.  The  bishops  were  reconciled,  and 
flattered,  by  the  hopes,  which  he  artfully  suggested,  of  his 
approaching  conversion ;  and  though  he  eluded  their  accom- 
plishment to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  his  moderation 
secured  the  peace,  and  suspended  th^ruin,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy.*' 

I  am  impatient  to  pursue  the  final  ruin  of  that  kingdom, 
which  was  accomplished  under  the  reign  of  SigisnM>nd,  the 
son  of  Gundobald.  The  Catholic  Sigismood  has  acquired  the 
honors  of  a  saint  and  martyr ;  **  but  ibe  hands  of  the  royal 
saint  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  innocent  son,  whom 
he  inhumanly  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and  resentment  of  a 
step-mother.  He  soon  discovered  his  error,  and  bewailed  the 
irreparable  loss*  While  Sigismond  embraced  the  corpse  of  the 
unfortunate  youth,  he  received  a  severe  admonition  fix>m  one  of 
his  attendants :  "  It  is  not  his  situation,  O  king !  it  is  thine 

which  deserves  pity  and  lamentatiMi.''     The  reproaches  of 

■     - - .    ■        I    ■ 

*^  The  Epitomizer  of  Gregory  of  Tours  (in  torn,  il  p.  401)  has  sup- 
i^ed  this  nomber  of  Franks ;  but  he  rashly  supposes  that  they  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  GundobolcL  The  prudent  Bm^g^dian  spared  the 
soldiers  of  Clovis,  and  sent  these  captives  to  the  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
who  settled  them  in  the  territory  of  Thoulouse.        ... 

^  In  this  Burgundian  War  I  have  followed  Gregory  of  Tours,  (L  il 
c.  32,  88,  in  torn,  it  p.  1^8, 1*79,)  whose  narrative  appears  so  incompati* 
ble  with  that  of  Prooopius,  (de  BeU.  Goth.  Lie.  12,  in  torn,  il  p.  81 
82,)  that  some  critics  have  supposed  t»o  different  wars.  The  Abb6 
Dubos  (Hist  Critique,  do,  torn,  il  p.  12e^--162)  has  .distinctly  repre- 
sented the  causes  and  the  events. 

**  See  his  lifs  or  legend,  (in  torn,  iil  p.  402.)  A  martyr  1  how 
strangely  has  that  word  been  disttnrted  from  its  original  sense  of  a 
common  witness.    St  Sigismond  was  rehiarkable  for  the  core  of 


I  . 
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a  guilty  conscience  were  alleviated,  however,  hj  his  liberal 
donations  to  the  monastery  of  Agaunum,  or  St.  Maurice,  in 
Vallais ;  which  he  himself  had  founded  in  honor  of  the  im« 
i^nary  martyrs  of  the  Thehaan  legion.**  A  full  chorus  of 
perpetual  psalmody  was  instituted  by  the  pious  king ;  he  as- 
siduously practised  the  austere  devotion  of  the  monks ;  and 
it  was  his  humble  prayer,  that  Heaven  would  inflict  in  this 
world  the  punishnoent  of  his  sins.  His  prayer  was  heard: 
the  avengers  were  at  hand :  and  the  provinces  of  Burgundy 
were  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  victorious  Franks.  After 
the  event  of  an  unsuccessful  battle,  Sigismond,  who  wished 
to  protract  his  life  that  he  might  prolong  his  penance,  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  desert  in  a  religious  habit,  till  he  was 
discovered  and  betrayed  by  his  subjects,  who  solicited  the 
favor  of  their  new  masters.  The  captive  monarch,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  was  transported  to  Orleans,  and  buried 
alive  in  a  deep  well,  by  the  stern  command  of  the  sons  of 
Clovis;  whose  cruelty  might  derive  some  excuse  from  the 
maxims  and  examples  of  their  barbarous  age.  Their  ambi- 
tion, which  urged  them  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Burgundy, 
was  inflamed,  or  disguised,  by  filial  piety :  and  Clotilda,  whose 
sanctity  did  not  consist  in  the  lorgiveness  of  injuries,  pressed 
them  to  revenge  her  father's  death  on  the  femily  of  his  assas- 
sin. The  rebellious  Burgundians  (for  they  attempted  to  break 
their  chains)  were  still  permitted  to  enjoy  their  national  laws 
under  the  obligation  of  tribute  and  military  service ;  and  the 
Merovingian  princes  peaceably  reigned  '^ver  a  kingdom,  whose 
glory  and  greatness  had  been  first  overthrown  by  the  arras  of 
Clovis.*» 

The  first  victory  of  Clovis  had  insulted  the  honor  of  the 

**  Before  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  church  of  St.  Maurice,  and 
his  Thebiean  legion,  hod  rendered  Agaunum  a  place  of  devout  pilgrim- 
age. A  promiscuous  community  of  both  sexes  had  introduced  some 
deeds  of  darkness,  which  were  abolished  (A.  D.  615)  by  the  regular 
monastery  of  Sigismond.  Within  fifty  years,  his  anaels  of  light  made 
a  nocturnal  sally  to  murder  their  bishop,  and  his  clergy.  See  ir  the 
Bibliothdque  Raisonn^e  (tern,  xxicvi.  p.  485 — 438)  the  curious  remark;^ 
of  a  learned  librarian  of  G-eneva. 

*^  Marius,  bishop  of  Avenche,  (Chron.  in  torn.  ii.  p.  16,)  has  mark&i 
the  authentic  dates,  and  Gregory  of  Tours  (i  iil  c.  5,  6,  in  torn,  il  p. 
188,  189)  has  expressed  the  principal  facts,  of  the  life  of  Sigismond, 
and  the  conquest  of  Burgundy.  Procopius  (in  tom.  ii.  p.  84)  and 
Agatliias  (in  tom.  il  p.  49)  show  their  remote  and  imperfect  nicwl 
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Gbihs.  They  dewed  his  rapid  progress  with  jealousy  and 
terror ;  and  the  youthful  fame  of  Alaric  was  oppressed  by  the 
more  potent  genius  of  his  rival.  Some  disputes  inevitably 
arose  on  the  edge  of  their  contiguous  dominions ;  and  after 
the  delays  of  fruitless  negotiation,  a  personal  interview  of  the 
two  kings  was  proposed  and  accepted.  The  conference  of 
Glovis  and  Alaric  was  held  in  a  smidl  island  of  the  Loire,  near 
Amboise.  They  embraced,  fJEimiliarly  conversed,  and  feasted 
together;  and  separated  with  the  warmest  professions  of 
peace  and  brotherly  love.  But  their  apparent  confidence 
concealed  a  dark  suspicion  of  hostile  and  treacherous  designs ; 
and  their  mutual  complaints  solicited,  eluded,  and  disclaimed, 
a  final  arbitration.  At  Paris,  which  he  already  considered  as 
his  royal  seat,  Glovis  declared  to  an  assembly  of  the  fHinces 
and  warriors,  the  pretence,  and  the  motive,  of  a  Gothic  war. 
^  It  grieves  me  to  see  that  the  Arians  still  possess  the  £urest 
portion  of  Gaul.  Let  us  march  against  them  with  the  aid  of 
God ;  and,  having  vanquished  the  heretics,  we  will  possess 
and  divide  their  fertile  provinces."  **  The  Franks,  who  were 
inspired  by  hereditary  valor  and  recent  zeal,  applauded  the 
generous  design  of  their  monarch ;  expressed  their  resolution 
to  conquer  or  die,  since  (ieatft  and  conquest  would  be  equally 
profitable;  and  solemnly  protested  that  they  would  never 
shave  their  beards  till  victory  should  absolve  them  from  that 
inconvenient  vow.  The  enterprise  was  pomoted  by  the  pub- 
lic or  private  exhortations  of  Clotilda.  She  reminded  her 
l^usband  how  efiectually  some  pious  foundation  would  pro- 
pitiate the  Deity,  and  his  servants :  and  the  Christian  hero, 
darting  his  battle-axe  with  a  skilful  and  nervous  hand,  **^  There, 

Ssaid  he,)  on  that  spot  where  my  Francisca  *'  shall  fall,  will 
erect  a  church  in  honor  of  the  holy  apostles."  This  osten- 
tatious piety  confirmed  and  justified  the  attachment  of  the 
Catholics,  with  whom  he  secretly  corresponded ;    and  their 

**  Qregory  of  Tours  (1.  ii  c.  37,  in  torn,  it  p.  181)  inserts  the  ehfirt 
but  persuasive  speech  of  Clovia.  Valde  moleste  fero,  quod  hi  Ariani 
partem  teneaot  Galliarum,  (the  author  of  the  Geeta  FraDoorum,  in  torn, 
li.  p.  568,  adds  the  precious  epithet  of  optimam,)  eamus  cum  Dei  adju- 
torio,  et,  superatis  eis,  redigamus  terram  in  ditionem  nostram. 

*''  Tunc  rex  projecit  a  se  in  directum  Bipennem  suam  quod  est 
Franciacoy  Ac  (Gesta  Franc,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  554.)  The  form  and  use  of 
this  weapon  are  clearly  described  by  Procopius,  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  87.) 
Examples  of  its  national  appellation  in  Latm  ana  French  may  he 
found  in  the  Glossary  of  Ducange,  and  the  large  Dictionnaire  di 
Trevoux. 
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devout  wishes  were  gradually  ripened  into  a  formidable  oon* 
i^iracy.  The  people  of  Aquitain  were  alarmed  by  the  indis* 
creet  reproaches  of  their  Gothic  tyrants,  who  justly  accused 
them  of  preferring  the  dominion  of  the  Franks:  and  their 
zealous  adherent  Quintianus,  bishop  of  Rodez/'  preached 
more  forcibly  in  his  exile  than  in  his  diocese.  To  resist 
these  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  who  were  fortified  by 
the  alliance  of  tbe-Bursnindians,  Alaric  collected  his  troops, 
&r  more  numerooa  tbmthe  miUtaiy  powen  of  dovis.  The 
Visigoths  resumed  the  exercise  of  arms,  which  they  had  neg- 
lected in  a.  long  and  luxurious  peace  ;^*  a  select  band  of 
valiant  and  robust  slaves  attended  their  masters  to  the  field ;  ** 
and  the  cities  of  Gaul  were  compelled  to  furnish  their  doubt- 
ful and  reluctant  aid.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  reigned  in  Italy,  had  labored  to  maintain  the  tranquillity 
ti  Gaul ;  and  he  assumed,  or  affected,  for  that  purpose,  the 
impartial  character  of  a  mediator.  But  the  sagacious  mon- 
arch dreaded  the  rising  empire  of  Clovis,  and  he  was  firmly 
engaged  to  support  the  national  and  religious  cause  of  the 
Goths. 

The  accidental,  or  artificial,  prodigies  which  adorned  the 
expedition  of  Clovis,  were  accepted  by  a  superstitious  age,  as 
the  manifest  declaration  of  the  divine  favor.  He  marched 
fi'om  Paris;  and  as  he  proceeded  with  decent  reverence 
through  the  holy  diocese  of  Tours,  his  anxiety  tempted  him 
to  consult  the  shrine  of  St  Martin,  the  sanctuary  and  the 
oracle  of  Gaul.  His  messengers  were  instructed  to  remark 
the  words  of  the  Psalm  which  should,  happen  to  be  chanted  at 
the  precise  moment  when  they  entered  the  church.  Those 
words  most  fortunately  expressed  the  valor  and  victory  of  the 

**  It  is  singular  enough  that  some  important  and  authentic  facts 
should  be  found  in  a  life  of  Quintianus^  composed  in  rhyme  in  the  old 
Patois  of  Rouergue,  (Duboei,  Hist  Critique,  <&a,  torn,  il  p.  1*79.) 

**  Quamvis  fortitudini  vestrss  confidentiam  tribuat  parentum  yes 
Irorum  innumerabilis  multitudo ;  quamvis  Attilam  potentem  reminis- 
camini  Visigothariim  viribns  ixLuiaatum;  tamen  quia  populorum 
ferocia  corda  long4  pace  moUescunt,  cavete  snldto  in  aleam  mittere, 
quos  constat  tantis  temporibus  ezerctUa  non  habera  Such  was  the 
salutary,  but  fruitless,  advice  of  peace,  of  reason,  and  of  Theodoric, 
(Oassiocbor.  L  iiL  ep.  2.) 

*®  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xv.  c.  14)  mentions  and  ap- 
proves the  law  of  the  Visigoths,  (L  iz.  tit  2,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  426,)  which 
obliged  all  mast-ers  to  arm,  and  send,  or  lead,  into  the  field  a  tenth 
»f  ueir  slaves. 
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ehampionB  of  Heaven,  aod  the  application  was  easily  trai» 
ferred  to  the  new  Joshua,  the  new  Gideon,  who  went  forth  to 
battle  against  the  enemies  of  the  Lord.*^  Orleans  secured  to 
the  Franks  a  bridge  on  the  Loire ;  but,  at  the  distance  of  for^ 
miles  from  Poitiers,  their  progress  was  intercepted  by  ta  ex- 
traordinary swell  of  the  Kiver  Vigenna  or  Vienne ;  and  the 
opposite  banks  were  covered  by  the  encampment  of  the  Vis* 
igoths.  Delay  must  be  always  dangerous  to  Barbarians,  who 
consume  the  country  through  which  they  march;  and  haa 
CloviB  possessed  leisure  and  materials,  it  might  have  been 
impracticable  to  construct  a  bridge,  or  to  force  a  passage,  in 
the  &ce  of  a  superior  enemy.  But  the  afifectiooate  peasants, 
who  were  impatient  to  welcome  their  deliverer,  could  easilj 
betray  some  unknown  or  unguarded  ford :  the  merit  of  the 
discovery  was  enhanced  by  Uie  useful  interposition  of  fraud 
or  fiction ;  and  a  white  hart,  of  singular  size  and  beauty,  ap- 
peared to  guide  and  animate  the  march  of  the  Catholic  army. 
The  counsels  of  the  Visigoths  were  irresolute  and  distracted. 
A  crowd  of  impatient  warriors,  presumptuous  in  their  strength, 
and  disdaiiiiog  to  fly  before  the  robbers  of  Germany,  excited 
Alaric  to  assert  in  ajiii;^  the  name  and  blood  of  the  conquerors 
of  Rome.  The  advice  of  the  graver  chieftains  pressed  him 
to  elude  the  first  ardor  of  the  Franks ;  and  to  expect,  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  the  veteran  and  victorious  Ostro- 
goths, whom  the  king  of  Italy  had  already  sent  to  his  assist 
ance.  The  decisive  moments  were  wasted  in  idle  deliberation 
the  Goths  too  hastily  abandoned,  perhf^,  an  advantageous 
post ;  and  the  opportunity  of  a  secure  retreat  was  lost  by  their 
slow  and  disorderly  motions.  After  Clovis  had  passed  the 
ford,  as  it  is  still  named,  of  the  Hart^  he  advanced  with  bold  and 
hasty  steps  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy.  His  nocturnal 
march  was  directed  by  a  flaming  meteor,  suspended  in  the 
air  above  the  cathedral  of  Poitiers;  and  this  signal,  which 
might  be  previously  concerted  with   the   orthodox  successor 


*^  This  mode  of  divinatioD,  by  aocepting  as  an  omen  the  first  sacred 
words,  which  in  partidilar  drcumstances  should  be  presented  to  the 
eye  or  ear,  was  aeriyed  from  the  Pagans ;  and  the  Psalter,  or  Bible^ 
was  substituted  to  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  From  the  fourth 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  these  sortea  $anctorumt  as  they  are  styled, 
were  repeatedly  oondenmed  by  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  repeatiBdly 
practised  by  kings,  bishops,  and  saints.  See  a  curious  dissertation  oi 
the  Abb6  au  Beimel,  in  the  MSmoires  dc  rAcad^mio,  torn.  xix.  p  281 
—Sit. 
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of  St.  Hilary,  was  compared  to  the  column  of  fire  that  guided 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  At  the  third  hour  of  the  day, 
about  ten  miles  beyond  Poitiers,  Clovis  overtook,  and  instantly 
attacked,  the  Gothic  army;  whose  defeat  was  already  pre- 
pared By  terror  and  confusion.  Yet  they  rallied  in  their  ex 
treme  distress,  and  the  martial  yodths,  who  had  clamorously 
demanded  the  battle,  refused  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  flight 
The  two  kings  encountered  each  other  in  single  combat  Al- 
aric  fell  by  the  band  of  his  rival ;  and  the  victorious  Frank 
was  saved  by  the  goodness  of  his  cuirass,  and  the  vigor  of  his 
horse,  from  the  spears  of  two  desperate  Goths,  who  furiously 
rode  against  him  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  sovereign. 
The  vague  expression  of  a  mountain  of  \he  slain,  serves  to 
indicate  a  cruel  though  indefinite  slaughter ;  but  Gregory  has 
carefully  observed,  that  his  valiant  countryman  ApoUinaris. 
the  son  of  Sidonius,  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  the  nobles 
of  Auvergne.  Perhaps  these  suspected  Catholics  had  been 
maliciously  exposed  to  the  blind  assault  of  the  enemy ;  and 
perhaps  the  influence  of  religion  was  superseded  by  persona) 
attachment  or  military  honor." 

Such  is  the  empire  of  Fortune,  (if  we  may  still  disguise  our 
ignorance  under  that  popular  name,)  that  it  is  almost  equally 
difficult  to  foresee  the  events  of  war,  or  to  explain  their 
various  consequences.  A  bloody  and  complete  victory  has 
sometimes  yielded  no  more  than  the  possession  of  the  field , 
and  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  men  has  sometimes  been  suffi- 
dent  to  destroy,  in  a  single  day,  the  work  of  ages.  The 
decisive  battle  of  Poitiers  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Aquitain.  Alaric  had  left  behind  him  an  infant  son,  a  bas- 
tard competitor,  Actions  nobles,  and  a  disloyal  people;  and 
the  remaining  forces  of  the  Goths  were  oppressed  by  the 
general  ooustemation,  or  opposed  to  each  otiier  in  civil  dis- 
cord. The  victorious  king  of  the  Franks  proceeded  without 
delay  to  the  siege  of  Angoulfime.  At  the  sound  of  his  trum- 
pets the  walk  of  the  aty  imitated  the  example  of  Jerichoi 

**  Afler  correcting  the  text»  or  excusong  the  mistake,  of  Procopius, 
who  places  Ihe  defeat  of  Alaric  near  Garcassone,  we  may  conclude, 
from  the  evidence  of  Gregory,  Forttmatus,  and  the  author  of  the 
C3esta  Francorum,  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  campo  Voeladeniij  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clain,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Poitiers.  Cle- 
vis overtook  and  attacked  the  Visigoths  near  Vivonne,  and  the  victory 
was  decided  near  a  village  still  named  Ghampagn6  St  Hilaire.  Sat 
Hw  DueertatioDs  of  the  Abbd  le  B(bu(  torn,  i  p.  804— SSL 

•  BB* 
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and  instantly  fell  to  the  ground ;  a  splendid  miracle,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  supposition,  that  some  clerical  engi- 
neers had  secretly  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  ram- 
part*' At  Bordeaux,  which  had  submitted  without  resistance, 
Clovis  established  his  winter  quarters ;  and  his  prudent  econ- 
omy transported  from  Thoulouse  the  royal  treasures,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  capital  of  the  monarchy.  The  con- 
queror penetrated  as  &r  as  the  confines  of  Spain ;  **  restored 
the  honors  of  the  Catholic  church;  fixed  in  Aquitain  a  colony 
of  Franks ;  **  and  delegated  to  his  lieutenants  the  easy  ta^  of 
subduing,  or  extirpating,  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths.  But  the 
Visigoths  were  protected  by  the  wise  and  powerful  monarch 
of  Italy.  While  thiB  bahince  was  still  equal,  Theodoric  had 
perhaps  delayed  the  march  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  their  stren- 
uous efforts  successfully  resisted  the  ambition  of  Clovis ;  and 
the  army  of  the  Franks,  and  their  Burgundian  allies,  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  si^e  of  Aries,  with  the  loss,  as  it  is  said, 
of  thirty  thousand  men.  These  vicissitudes  inclined  the  fierce 
spirit  of  Clovis  to  acquiesce  in  an  advantageous  treaty  of  peace. 
The  Visigoths  were  suffered  to  retain  the  possession  of  Septi- 
mania,  a  narrow  tract  of  sea-coast,  from  the  Khone  to  the 
Pyrenees ;  but  the  ample  province  of  Aquitain,  from  those 
mountains  to  the  Loire,  was  indissolubly  united  to  the  kingdoni 
of  France.** 


*'  Angouldme  is  in  the  road  from  Poitiers  to  Bordeaux ;  and  al- 
Ihoogh  Gr^ory  delays  the  siege,  I  can  more  readily  believe  that  he 
donfoonded  the  order  of  history,  than  that  Clovis  neglected  the  rules 
r«f  war. 

^*  Pyreiueos  monies  usque  Perpioianum  subjecit)  is  the  expression 
vf  Borico,  which  betrays  his  recent  date ;  since  Ferpignan  did  not  ex- 
ist before  the  tenth  century,  (Marca  Hispanica,  p.  468.)  This  florid 
and  fabulous  writer  (perhaps  a  monk  of  Amiens— «ee  the  Abb6  le 
Boeuf^  M6m.  de  rAcad^mie,  torn,  xvii  p.  228 — ^346)  relates^  in  the  alle- 
gofical  character  of  a  shepherd,  the  general  history  of  his  countrymen 
the  Franks ;  but  his  narrative  ends  with  the  death  of  Clovis. 

**  The  author  of  the  Gesta  Francorum  positively  affirms,  that  Clovis 
fixed  a  body  of  Franks  in  the  Saintonge  and  Bourdelois :  and  he  is 
not  injudiciously  followed  by  Rorico,  electos  milites,  atque  fortissimos, 
cum  parvulis,  atque  mulienbus.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  they  soon 
mingled  with  the  Romans  of  Aquitain,  till  Charlemagne  introduced  a 
more  numerous  and  powerful  colony*  (Dubos,  Hist  Critique,  torn,  ii 
p.  216.) 

**  In  the  composition  of  the  Gothic  war,  I  have  used  the  following 
materials,  with  due  regard  to  their  unequal  value.  Four  epistks 
from  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  (Cassiodor  L  iil  epist  1^4,  in  toia.  it* 
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After  tbe  success  of  the  Gothic  war,  Clovis  accepted  th« 
honors  of  the  Boman  consulship.  The  emperor  Anastasius 
ambitiously  bestowed  on  the  most  powerful  rival  of  Theodoric 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  that  eminent  dignity ;  yet,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  ^e  name  of.  Clovis  has  not  been  inscribed  in 
the  ^asti  either  of  the  East  or  West*^  On  the  solemn  day, 
tbe  monarch  of  Gaul,  placing  a  diadem  on  his  head,  was  in- 
vested, in  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  with  a  purple  tunic  and 
mantle.  From  thence  he  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the 
cathedral  of  Tours;  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  streets, 
profusely  scattered,  with  his  own  hand,  a  donative  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  joyful  multitude,  who  incessantly  repeated  their 
acclamations  of  Consul  and  Auguitus:  The  actual  or  l^al 
authority  of  Clovis  could  not  receive  any  new  accessions  from 
the  consular  dignity.  It  was  a  name,  a  shadow,  an  empty 
pageant ;  and  if  the  conqueror  had  been  instructed  to  claim 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  that  high  office,  they  must  have 
expired  with  the  period  of  its  annual  duradon.  But  the  Ro- 
mans were  disposed  to  revere,  in  the  person  of  their  master, 
that  antique  title  which  the  emperors  condescended  to  assume : 
the  Barbarian  himself  seemed  to  contract  a  sacred  obligation 
to  respect  the  majesty  of  the  republic ;  and  the  successors  of 
Theodosius,  by  soliciting  his  friendship,  tadtly  forgave,  and  al- 
most ratified,  the  usurpation  of  Gaul. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis  this  important 
concession  was  more  formally  declared,  in  a  treaty  between 
his  sons  and  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  Ostrogoths  of  Italy, 
unable  to  defend  their  distant  acquisitions,  had  resigned  to 

p.  8 — 6;)  Procopios*  (de  Bell.  Goth.  L  L  c.  12,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  82,  88;) 
Gregory  of  Tours,  (L  li,  a  35,  86,  87,  in  torn.  IL  p.  181 — 188  ;)  Joman- 
des,  (de  Reb.  Getids,  c  58,  in  torn,  il  p.  28 ;)  Fortunatas,  (in  Yit.  St 
Hilarii,  in  torn,  iil  p,  880 ;)  Isidore,  (in  ChroD.  Goth,  in  torn,  il  p.  702 ;) 
the  Epitome  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (in  tonL  ii  p.  401 ;)  the  author  of 
the  Gesta  Francorum,  (in  torn,  ii  p.  568 — 565 ;)  the  Fragments  cf 
Fredegarius, (in  tom.  ii  p.  468 ;)  Almoin,  (Lie.  20,  m  torn,  iii  p.  41,  42 ,) 
and  Borico,  (t  iv.  in  torn,  iii  p.  14 — 19.) 

*^  The  F(uH  of  Italy  would  natarally  reject  a  consul,  the  enemy  of 
their  sovereign ;  hut  aor  ingenious  hypothesis  that  might  explain  the 
silence  of  Constantinople  and  Egypt,  (the  Chronide  of  Marcellinus, 
and  the  Paschal,)  is  overturned  by  the  similar  silence  of  Marius,  bishop 
of  Avenche,  who  composed,  his  Fatti  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 
If  the  evidence  of  Gregory  of  Tours  were  less  weighty  and  positive^ 
(L  ii  c.  88,  in  tom.  ii  p.  183,)  I  could  believe  that  Clovis,  like  Odoaoer, 
received  the  lasting  title  and  honors  of  Patridim,  (Pagi  Critica,  ioiA 
IL  p  474,  492.) 
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the  Franks  the  cities  of  Aries  and  Marseilles ;  of  Aries,  stiB 
adorned  with  the  seat  of  a  Praetorian  prefect,  aud  of  Mar- 
seilles, enriched  by  the  advantages  of  trade  and  navigation.*^ 
This  transaction  was  confirmed  by  the  Imperial  authority; 
and  Justinian,  generously  yielding  to  the  Franks  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  which  chey  already 
possessed,  absolved  the  provincials  from  their  allegiance; 
and  established  on  a  more  lawful,  though  not  more  solid, 
foundation,  the  throne  of  the  Merovingians.**  Brom  that  era 
they  enjoyed  the  right  of  celebrating  at  Aries  the  games  of  the 
circus ;  and  by  a  singular  privilege,  which  was  denied  even 
to  the  Persian  monarch,  the  geld  coin,  impressed  with  their 
name  and  image,  obtained  a  legal  currency  in  the  empire.** 
A  Greek  historian  of  that  age  has  praised  the  private  and 
public  virtues  of  the  Franks,  with  a  partial  enthusiasm,  which 
cannot  be  sufficiently  justified  by  their  domestic  annals.'^  He 
celebrates  their  politeness  and  urbanity,  their  regular  govern- 
ment, and  orthodox  religion;  and  boldly  asserts,  that  these 
Barbarians  could  be  distinguished  only  by  their  dress  and 
language  from  the  subjects  of  Rome.  Perhaps  the  Franks 
already  displayed  the  social  disposition,  and  lively  graces, 
which,  in  every  age,  have  disguised  their  vices,  and  some- 
times concealed  their    intrinsic  merit      Perhaps  Agathias, 

**  Under  the  MeroyiDgian  kings,  Karaeilles  still  imported  from  the 
East  paper,  wine^  oil,  UDen,  siBt,  preeious  stones,  spioes,  dec.  The 
Gauls,  or  Franks,  traded  to  Syria,  and  the  Syrians  were  established 
in  QauL  See  M.  de  Guignes,  M6m.  de  TAcadmie,  tom.  xxxvii  p.  4*71 
— 4*76. 

*'  Oi  yap  nors  &ovto  VaKKiai  ^w  ru  dfffaXsT  KSKvifaOat  ^ftavyoi,  fi^  roi 
a^roKparopts  rd  ipy^v  iiriwpayicmvros  rovT6  ys.     This  strODg  declaraticHl  of 

Procopius  (de  BelL  Gothia  L  iil  cap.  88,  in  torn,  il  p.  41)  would  almost 
suffice  to  justify  the  Abb6  Dubos. 

'^  The  Franks,  who  probably  used  the  mints  of  Treves,  Lyons,  and 
Aries,  imitated  the  comage  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  seventy-two 
foZuii,  or  ])iece9»  to  the  pound  of  gold.  But  as  tne  Franks  established 
onVv  a  decuple  proportion  of  cold  and  silyer,  ten  shillings  will  be  a 
sufficient  valuation  of  their  solidus  of  gold.  It  was  the  common  stand 
ard  of  the  Barbaric  fines,  and  c(mtained  forty  denarii^  or  silver  three 
pencea.  Twelve  of  .these  denarii  made  a  ioHdiM^  or  shilling,  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  tliQ  ponderal  and  numeral  livre,  or  pound  of  silver, -which 
has  been  so  strangely  reduced  in  modern  France.  See  La  Blanc^ 
Trait6  Historique  des  Monnoyes  de  France,  p.  36—43,  Ac 

*^  Agathias,  in  tom.  il  p.  4*7.  Gregory  of  Tours  exhibits  a  verj 
different  picture.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy,  within  the  same  hw 
lorical  space,  to  find  more  vice  and  less  virtue.  We  are  coo*'nnsU| 
shocked  hy  the  union  of  savage  and  corrupt  manners. 
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and  the  Greeks,  were  dazzled  by  the  rapid  progress  of  their 
arms,  and  the  splendor  of  their  empire.  Since  the  conquest 
of  Burgundy,  Gaul,  except  the  Gothic  province  of  Septima- 
nia,  was  subject,  in  its  whole  extent,  to  the  sons  of  Clovis. 
They  had  extinguished  the  German  kingdom  of  Thnringia, 
and  their  vague  dominion  penetrated  beyond  the  Rhine,  into 
the  heart  of  th^  native  forests.  The  Alemanni,  and  Bavari- 
ans, who  had  occupied  the  Roman  provinces  of  Rhaetia  and 
Noricum,  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  confessed  themselves 
the  humble  vassals  of  the  Franks ;  and  the  feeble  barrier  of 
the  Alps  was  incapable  of  resisting  their  ambition.  When  the 
last  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Clovis  united  the  inheritance  and 
conquests  of  the  Merovingians,  his  kingdom  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  modem  France.  Yet  modem  France, 
such  has  been  the  progress  of  arts  and  policy,  &r  surpasses, 
in  wealth,  populousness,  and  power,  the  spacious  but  savage 
realms  of  Clotaire  or  Dagob^l" 

The  Franks,  or  French,  are  the  only  people  of  Europe 
who  can  deduce  a  perpetual  succession  from  the  conquerors 
of  the  Western  empire.  But  their  conquest  of  Gaul  was 
followed  by  ten  centuries  of  anarchy  and  ignorance.  On  the 
revival  of  learning,  the  students,  who  had  been  formed  in  the 
schools  of  Athens  and  Rome,  disdained  their  Barbarian  an- 
cestors ;  and  a  long  period  elapsed  before  patient  labor  could 
provide  the  requisite  materials  to  satisfy,  or  rather  to  excite, 
the  curiosity  of  more  enlightened  times.**  At  length  the  eye 
of  criticism  and  philosophy  was  directed  to  the  antiquities  of 
France;  but  even  philosophers  have  been  tainted  by  the 
contagion  of  prejudice  and  passion.  The  most  extreme  and 
exclusive  systems,  of  the  personal  servitude  of  the  Gauls,  or 
of  their  voluntary  and  equal  alliance  with  the  Franks,  have 

*^  M.  de  Foneemagne  has  traced,  in  a  correct  and  elegant  disserta- 
tion, (M^m.  de  •I'Acaddmie,  torn,  viii  p.  606 — 628,)  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  French  monardby. 

"  The  Abb4  Dubos  (Histoire  Critique,  torn.  i.  p.  29—86)  has  truly 
and  agreeably  represented  the  slow  progress  of  these  studies ;  and  he 
obeeryes,  that  Gregory  of  Tours  was  only  once  printed  before  the 
year  1660.  Aocormng  to  the  complaint  of  Heinecdus,  (Opera,  torn. 
liL  Sylloge,  iil  p.  248,  Ae^)  Germanj  received  with  indifference  and 
contempt  the  codes  of  Barbaric  laws,  whidi  were  published  by  Herol- 
duB,  Liodenbrogiufl,  Ac  At  present  those  laws,  (as  £ur  as  they  reUte 
to  Gaol,)  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  all  the  monuments  of 
iBtm  Merovingiac  race,  appear  in  a  pure  and  perfect  state,  in  the  firs! 
volames  of  the  Historians  of  France. 
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been  rashly  conceived,  and  obstinately  defended;  and  the 
intemperate  disputants  have  accused  each  other  of  conspiring 
against  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  dignity  of  the  nobles, 
or  the  freedom  of  the  people.  Yet  the  sharp  conflict  has  use- 
fully exercised  the  adverse  powers  of  learning  and  genius ; 
and  each  antagonist,  alternately  vanquished  and  victorious^ 
has  extirpated  some  ancient  errors,  and  established  some 
interesting  truths.  An  impartial  stranger,  instructed  by  their 
discoveries,  their  disputes,  and  even  their  &ults,  may  describe, 
from  the  same  original  materials,  the  state  of  the  Boman  pro- 
vincials, after  Gaul  had  submitted  to  the  arms  and  laws  of  the 
Merovingian  kings.*^ 

The  rudest,  or  the  most  servile,  condition  of  human  society, 
is  regulated,  however,  by  some  fixed  and  general  rules.  When 
Tacitus  surveyed  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Germans,  he 
discovered  some  permanent  maxims,  or  customs,  of  public 
and  private  life,  which  were  preserved  by  faithful  tradition 
till  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  of  the  Latin 
tongue.**  Before  the  election  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  the 
most  powerful  tribe,  or  nation,  of  the  Franks,  appoint^  four 
venerable  chieftains  to  compose  the  Stdic  laws;**  and  their 

**  In  the  space  of  [about]  thirty  years  (1728^-1766)  this  inleresttpg 
subject  has  been  agitated  by  the  free  spirit  of  the  ooont  de  Bonlain- 
vilUers,  (MImoires  Historiques  sur  I'Etat  de  la  France,  partkmUrly 
torn.  i.p.  16—49  ;)the  learned  ingenuity  of  the  Abb^  Dubos,  (Histoire 
Critique  de  rEtablissement  de  la  Monarchic  Fran9oise  dans  les  Gaules, 
2  vols,  in  4to ;)  the  comprehensive  genius  of  the  president  de  Montes- 
quieu, (Esprit  des  Loiz,  particularly  L  zxviii.  zzx.  zzxL;)  and  the 
good  sense  and  di%ence  of  the  Abb6  de  Mably,  (Observations  sur 
rHistoire  de  France,  2  vols.  12ma) 

'*  I  have  derived  much  instruction  from  two  learned  works  of 
Hemecdus,  the  History^  and  the  EletnenU^  of  the  Germanic  law.  In  a 
judicious  preface  to  the  Elements,  he  considers,  and  tries  to  excuse, 
the  defects  of  that  bflrbarous  jurisinrudence. 

*'  Iiatin  appears  to  have  been  the  original  language  of  the  Salic  law. 
It  was  probably  composed  in  the  beginning  of  the  mth  century,  before 
the  era  (A.  D.  421)  of  the  real  or  .fabulous  Pharamond  The  pre&ce 
mentions  the  four  cantons  which  produced  the  four  legislators ;  and 
many  provinces,  Franoonia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Brabant,  <&c,  have 
claimed  them  as  their  own.  See  an  excellent  Dissertation  of  Hdneo> 
riu«t  dd  Lege  Salidl,  torn.  iiL  Sylloge  ill.  pi  247 — 267.* 


*  Tqo  relative  antiquity  of  ^he  two  copies  of  the  Salic  law  has  been  ooii> 
tested  with  great  learning  and  ingennity.  The  work  of  M.  'Wiarda,  ffis> 
lorv  and  Explaniuion  of  do  Salic  Law,  Bremen,  1808,  asserts  that  "vrint  is 
tailed  the  Lex  Antiqaa,  or  Vetastior  in  which  many  German  wotds  m 
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labors  were  examined  and  approved  in  three  sucoessiTe  at- 
semblies  of  the  people.  After  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  4i6 
reformed  several  articles  that  appeared  incompatible  with 
Christianity:  the  Salic  law  was  again  amended  by  his  sons; 
and  at  length,  under  the  reign  of  Dagobert,  the  code  was  re* 
vised  and  promulgated  in  its  actual  form,  one  hundred  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy.  Within  the 
same  period,  the  customs  of  the  Ripwmans  were  transcribed 
and  published ;  and  Charlemagne  himself  the  legislator  of  his 
age  and  country,  had  accurately  studied  the  two  national  laws, 
which  still  prevailed  among  the  Franks.'^  The  same  care 
was  extended  to  their  vassals ;  and  the  rude  institutions  of  the 
Alemanni  and  Bavarians  were  diligently  compiled  and  ratified 
by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  The 
Visigoths  and  Burgundians,  whose  conquests  in  Gaul  pre- 
ceded those  of  the  Franks,  showed  less  impatience  to  attain 
one  of  the  prindpal  benefits  of  civilized  society.  Euric  was 
the  first  of  the  Gothic  princes  who  expressed,  in  writing,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  his  people ;  and  the  composition  of 
the  Burgundian  laws  was  a  measure  of  policy  rather  than  of 
justice;  to  alleviate  the  yoke,  and  regain  the  affections,  of 
their  Gallic  subjects.'*  Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
Germans  framed  their  artless-  institutions,  at  a  time  when  the 
elaborate  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  finally  con- 
summated. In  the  Salic  laws,  and  the  Pandects  of  Justinian, 
we  may  compare  the  first  rudiments,  and  the  full  maturity,  of 
civil  wisdom ;  and  whatever  prejudices  may  be  suggested  in 

"  Eginhaid,  in  Yii  Garoli  Magni,  c.  29,  in  torn.  v.  p.  100.  By 
these  two  laws,  most  critics  undersUind  the  Salic  and  the  Ripuarian. 
The  former  extended  from  the  Carbonarian  forest  to  the  Loire,  (torn. 
W.  p.  161,)  and  the  latter  might  be  obeyed  from  the  same  forest  to  the 
Rhme,  (tom.  iv.  p.  222.) 

**  Consult  the  ancient  and  modern  -pTefaceB  of  the  several  codes,  in 
the  fourth  yolume  of  the  Historians  of  France.  The  original  prologue 
to  the  Salic  law  expresses  (though  in  a  foreign  dialect)  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  Franks  more  forcibly  than  the  ten  books  of  Gregory  of 
Toora. 

mingled  with  the  Latin,  has  no  claim  to  saperior  antiquity,  and  m^  be 
gaspected  to  be  more  modem.  M.  "Wiarda  has  been  opposed  by  M.  Fner- 
bacn,  who  maintains  the  higher  age  of  the  "ancient"  Code^  which  has 
been  greatly  oornipted  by  the  transcribers.  See  Gnizot,  Coors  de  rHistoire 
llodeme,  vol  i  sect  9 :  and  the  preface  to  the  nseinl  repnUication  of  fiv« 
oC  the  different  texts  of  the  Balic  law,  with  that  of  the  Aipnarian,  ia  paf^ 
del  oolamns.    By  E.  A.  1. 1  aspeyres,  Halle,  1633.— li. 


i 
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fimir  of  Barbamm,  oor  calmer  reflectioDs  will  ascribe  to  tin 
B^mfMig  the  sapmor  advantages,  not  only  of  science  and 
reason,  bat  of  hnmaoitj  and  justice.  Tet  the  laws  *  of  the 
Barbarians  were  adapted  to  their  wants  and  desires,  their  oo- 
cnpatioBB  and  their  capacity^ ;  and  thej  all  contributed  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  and  promote  the  improvement,  of  the  society 
for  whose  use  they  were  origioallj  established.  The  Mero- 
vingians, instead  of  imposing  a  uniform  rule  of  conduct  on  their 
various  subjects,  permitted  each  people,  and  each  family,  of 
their  empire,  fieety  to  enjoy  thdr  domestic  institutions ;  ^  nor 
were  the  Romans  excluded  fiom  the  common  benefits  of  this 
legal  toleration.^*  The  children  embraced  the  law  of  their 
parents,  the  wife  that  of  her  husband,  the  freedman  that  of  his 
patron ;  and  in  all  causes  where  the  parties  were  of  different 
nations,  the  plaintiff  or  accuser  was  obliged  to  follow  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  defendant,  who  may  always  plead  a  judicial  pre- 
sumption of  righl^  or  innocence.  A  more  ample  latitude 
was  allowed,  if  every  dtizen,  in  the  presence  of  the  judge, 
might  declare  the  law  under  which  he  desired  to  live,  and  the 
national  society  to  which  he  chose  to  belong.  Such  an  indul- 
gence would  abolish  the  partial  distinctions  of  victory :  and  the 
Roman  provincials  might  patiently  acquiesce  in  the  hardships 
of  their  condition ;  since  it  depended  on  themselves  to  assume 
the  privilege,  if  they  dared  to  assert  the  character,  of  free  and 
warlike  Barbarians." 


"  The  Ripuarian  law  declares,  and  defines,  this  indalgence  in  &yor 
of  the  plaintuO^  (til  xzxL  in  torn.  iv.  p.  240 ;)  and  the  same  toleratfim  is 
understood,  or  expressed,  in  all  the  codes,  eaceept  that  of  the  Visigoths 
of  Spain.  Tanta  diversitas  legum  (sajs  Agobard  in  the  ninth  century) 
Quanta  non  solum  in  regionibus,  aut  civitatibus,  sed  etiam  in  multis 
aomibus  habetur.  Nam  plerumqne  contingit  ut  simal  eant  ant  sedeant 
quinque  homines,  et  nullus  eorum  communem  legem  cum  alterohabeati 
(m  torn,  yl  p.  856.)  He  foolishly  proposes  to  mtroduce  a  uniformity 
of  law,  as  well  as  of  £Eiith.f 

''*  Inter  Romanes  negotia  causarum  Romania  legibos  pnecipimQS 
terminarL  Such  are  the  words  of  a  general  constitution  promulgated 
by  Clotaire,  the  son  of  Clovis,  the  sole  monarch  of  the  Franks  (in  torn. 


iv.  p>  116)  about  the  year  660. 
^^  This  liberty  of  cnoice  X  has  been  aptly  deduced  (Esprit  des 


Loij^ 


*  The  most  complete  collection  of  these  codes  is  in  the  "  Barbarorum  l^ei 
intiaasB,"  by  P.  Canciani,  5  toIs.  folio,  Vemoe,  1781-9. — ^M. 

t  It  is  the  object  of  the  important  work  of  M.  Savignj,  Oesdiichte  dM 
Romiflches  Rechts  in  Mittelalter,  to  show  the  perpetuity  of  tlie  Roman  law 
from  the  5th  to  the  13th  oentary.— M. 

I  Gibbon  appears  to  have  doubted  the  evidence  os  which  this '  fiberqp 
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When  justice  inexorablj  requires  the  death  oi  a  murderer, 
each  private  citizen  is  fortified  by  the  assurance,  that'  the  laws, 
the  magistrate,  and  the  whole  community,  are  the  guardians 
of  his  personal  safety.  But  in  the  loose  society  of  the  Ger- 
mans, revenge  was  always  honorable,  and  often  meritorious: 
the  independent  warrior  chastised,  or  vindicated,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  injuries  which  he  had  offered  or  received;  and  he 
had  only  to  dread  the  resentment  of  the  sons  and  kinsmen  of 
the  enemy,  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  selfish  or  angry 
passions.  The  ma^trate,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  inter- 
posed,  not  to  punish,  but  to  reconcile ;  and  he  was  satisfied  if 
he  could  persuade  or  compel  th^  contending  parties  to  pay 
and  to  accept  the  moderate  fine  which  had  been  ascertained 
as  the  price  of  blood.?'  The  fierce  spirit  of  the  Franks  would 
have  opposed  a  more  rigorous  sentence ;  the  same  fierceness 
despised  these  ineffectual  restraints;  and,  when  their  simple, 
manners  had  been  corrupted  by  the  wealth  of  Gaul,  the  pub- 
lic peace  was  continually  violated  by  acts  of  hasty  or  delib- 
aerate  guilt.  In  every  just  government  the  same  penalty  is 
inflicted,  or  at  least  is  imposed,  for  the  murder  of  a  peasant 

1.  xxviii.  2)  from  the  constitution  of  Lothaire  I.*  (Leg.  Langobard.  1.  ii 
tit.  Ivii  in  Codex  liadenbrog.  p.  664 ;)  though  the  example  is  too  re- 
cent and  partial.  From  a  various  reading  iii  the  Salic  law,  (tit  xliv. 
not  xlv.)  the  Abb^  de  Mably  (torn,  i  p.  290 — 293)  has  conjectured, 
that,  at  first,  a  Barbarian  only,  and  afterwards  any  nian^  (consequently 
a  Roman,)  might  live  accordiug  to  the  law  of  the  Franks.  I  am  sorry 
to  offend  this  ingenious  conjecture  by  observing,  that  the  stricter  sense 
(Barharum)  is  expressed  in  the  reformed  copy  of  Charlemagne ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  tne  Koyal  and  Wolfenbuttle  MSS.  The  looser  inter- 
pretation {hominem)  is  authorized  only  by  the  MS.  of  Fulda,  from 
whence  Heroldus  published  his  edition.  See  the  four  original  texts  of 
the  Salic  law  in  tom.  iv.  p.  147, 173, 196,  220. 

^^  In  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  the  guilt  of  murder  was  expiated 
oy  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  (Feithius 
Antiquitat  Homeric.  1.  ii  c.  8.)  Heineccius,  in  his  preface  to  the  Ele- 
ments of  Germanic  Iaw,  favorably  suggests,  that  at  Rome  and  Athens 
homicide  was  only  punished  with  exile.  It  is  true :  but  exile  was  a 
vapital  punishment  for  a  citizen  of  Rome  or  Athens. 


of  ctioice"  rested.  His  doubts  have  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  M. 
Savigny,  who  has  not  only  conihted  but  traced  with  convincing  sagacity'  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  error.  As  a  general  principle,  thongh  liable  to 
■ome  exceptions,  each  lived  according  to  his  native  law.  Romische  Recht 
voLi.  p.  123— 138— M. 

*  This  constitution  of  Lothaire  at  first  related  only  to  the  daohy  of 
Bmne;  it  after>vards  found  its  way  into  the  liOmbard  code.  Savigny^  p^ 
138.— M. 
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or  a  prince.  But  the  natJoiMil  ineqnalitj  estabfished  hj  Um 
FrankSy  in  tl.eir  crimiiuiL  prooeedinga,  was  the  last  insalt  and 
abuse  of  oanquesC  In  the  calm  moments  of  legislatioii, 
they  solemnly  pionounoed,  that  the  life  of  a  Roman  was  of 
smaller  value  than  that  of  a  Barbarian.  The  Aninution,^  a 
name  expressive  of  the  most  illnstrions  birth  or  dignity  among 
the  Franks,  was  appfedated  at  the  snm  of  six  hundred  pieces 
of  gold ;  while  the  noble  pnyvindal,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
king's  table,  might  be  legally  murdered  at  the  expense  of 
three  hundred  pieces.  Two  hundred  were  deemed  sufficient 
fer  a  Frank  of  ordinary  condition ;  but  the  rnean^  Romans 
were  exposed  to  disgrace  tmd  danger  by  a  trifling  compensa- 
tion of  one  hundred,,  or  even  fifty,  pieces  of  gold.  Had  these 
laws  been  regulated  by  any  principle  of  equity  or  reason,  the 
public  protection  should  have  supplied,  in  just  proportion,  the 
want  of  personal  strength.  But  the  legish^r  had  wdghed  in 
the  scale,  not  of  justice,  but  of  policy,  the  loss  of  a  soldier 
against  that  of  a  slave :  the  head  of  an  ins(^nt  and  rapadons 
Barbarian  was  guarded  by  a  heavy  fine ;  and  the  slightest  aiA 
was  afforded  to  the  most  defenceless  subjects.  Time  insensi- 
bly abated  the  pride  of  the  conquerors  and  the  patience  of 
the  vanquished ;  and  the  boldest  citizen  was  taught,  by  expe- 
rience, that  he  might  suffer  more  injuries  than  he  could  inflict 
As  the  manuers  of  the  Franks  became  less  ferocious,  their 
laws  were  rendered  more  severe ;  and  the  Merovingian  kings 
attempted  to  imitate  the  impartial  rigor  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Burgundians.^*    Under  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  murder 

*■  This  proportion  is  fixed  by  the  Salic  (tit  xliv.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  147) 
uid  the  Bipuarian  (tit.  vii  xl  xxxvL  in  torn.  iv.  p.  287,  ^41)  laws:  but 
the  latter  does  not  distinguish  any  difference  of  Romans.  Tet  the 
orders  of  the  clergy  are  placed  above  the  Franks  themselves,  and  the 
Burgundians  and  Alemanni  between  the  Franks  and  the  Romans. 

^*  The  Antrtutionea,  qui  in  truste  Dominica  aunt,  leudi,Jiddea,  un- 
doubtedly represent  the  first  order  of  Franks;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  their  rank  was  personal  or  hereditary.  The  Abbe  de  MaUv 
(tom.  i.  p.  So4 — 847)  is  not  displeased  to  mortify  the  pride  of  birth 
(Esprit,  1.  XXX.  c  26)  by  dating  the  origin  of  French  nobility  from  the 
reign  of  Clotaire  II  (A.  D.  615.) 

^*  See  the  Burgundian  laws,  (tit.  il  in  tom.  iv.  p.  257,)  the  code  of 
the  Visigoths,  (L  vi  tit  v.  in  torn.  p.  884,)  and  the  constitution  of 
Ckildebertf  not  of  Paris,  but  most  evidently  of  Austrasia,  (in  tooL  iv.  p 
112.)  Their  premature  severity  was  sometimes  rash,  and  excessive 
Childebert  condemned  not  only  murderers  but  robbers ;  quomodo  sme 
lege  involavit,  sine  lege  moriatur ;  and  even  the  negligent  judge 
niTolved  in  the  same  sentence.    The  Visigoths  abandoned  an 
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was  universally  punished  with  death ;  and  the  use  of  capita] 
punishments  has  been  Hberally  multiplied  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  modem  Europe/* 

The  eivil  and  military  professions,  which  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  Gonstantine,  were  again  united  by  the  Barbarians. 
The  harsh  sound  of  the  Teutonic  appellations  was  mollified 
into  the  Latin  titles  of  Duke,  of  Count,  or  of  Praslect ;  and  the 
same  officer  assumed,  within  his  district,  the  command  <^  the 
troops,  and  the  administrati(»i  of  justice/^  But  the  fierce 
and  illiterate  chieftain  was  seldom  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  judge,  which  reqilired  all  the  faculties  of  a  philo- 
sophic mind,  laboriously  cultivated^  by  experience  and  study ; 
and  his  rude  ignorance  was  compelled  to  embrace  some  sim- 
ple, and  visible,  methods  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  justice. 
In  every  religion,  the  Deity  has  been  ihvoked  to  confirm  the 
truth,  or  to  punish  the  falsehood  oi  human  testimony ;  but 
this  powerful  instrument  was  misapplied  and  abused  by  the 
simphcity  of  the  German  legislators.  The  party  accused 
might  justify  his  innocence,  by  producing  before  their  tribunal 
a  number  of  friendly  witnesses,  who  solemnly  declared  their 
belief,  or  assurance,  that  he  was  not  guilty.  According  to  the 
weight  of  the  charge,  this  legal  number  of  compurgators  was 
multiplied;  seventy-two  voices  were  required  to  absolve  an 
incendiary  or  assassin:  and  when  the  chastity  of  a  queen  of 
France  was  suspected,  three  hundred  gallant  nobles  swore, 
without  hesitation,  that  the  infant  prince  had  been  actually 
begotten  by  her  deceased   husband.^*    The  sin  and  scandal 


cessfol  surgeon  to  the  fiEunily  of  his  deceased  patient,  ut  quod  de  eo 
&cere  voluerint  habeant  potestatem,  (L  xl  tit.  i  in  torn.  iv.  p.  485.) 

'•  See,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  works  of  Heineccius,  the  Ele- 
menta  Juris  Germanici,  L  il  p.  2,  No.  261,  262,  280 — 283.  Yet  some 
vestiges  of  these  pecuniary  compositions  for  murder  have  been  traced 
in  Germany  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

'^  The  whole  subject  of  the  Germanic  judges,  and  their  jurisdiction, 
is  copiously  treated  by  Heinecdus,  (Element  Jur.  Germ.  L  iii.  No. 
1 — *12)  I  cannot  find  any  proof  that,  under  the  Merovingian  race,  the 
9eahin%  or  assessors,  were  chosen  by  the  people.* 

'•  Gregor.  Turon.  1.  viii.  c.  9,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  816.  Montesquieu  ob- 
serves, (Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xxviii.  c  13,)  that  the  Salic  law  did  not 


.  *  The  question  of  the  scabini  is  treated  at  considerable  length  by  Savigny. 
He  questions  the  existanoe  of  the  scabini  anterior  to  Charlemagne.  Before 
^his  time  the  decision  was  by  an  open  ooart  of  the  freemen,  the  bom  homhiwa 
ftomisdie  Becht,  vol.  i  p.  195,  et  seq. — M. 
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«f  nuiDifeBt  and  frequent  peijarieB  engaged  the  magistfatei 
to  remoTe  these  dangerous  temptations;  and  to  supply  thb 
defects  of  human  testimony  by  the  &mous  ezperimente  of  fire 
and  water.  These  extraordinary  trials  were  so  ca|»icioasiy 
oontiived,  that^  in  some  oases,  goilt,  and  innooenoe  in  others, 
could  not  be  proved  without  the  interposition  of  a  miracle. 
Such  mirades  were  really  provided  by  fraud  and  credulity ;  the 
roost  intricate  causes  were  determined  by  this  easy  and  infidh- 
ble  method,  and  the  turbulent  Barbanans,  who  ought  have 
disdained  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  subnuasively  aoqui- 
esoed  in  the  judgment  of  God.** 

But  the  trials  by  single  combat  graduaUy  obtained  superioi 
credit  and  authority,  among  a  warlike  people,  who  oould  not 
bdieve  that  a  brave  man  deserved  to  suflEer,  or  that  a  coward 
deserved  to  live.**  Both  in  dvil  and  criminal  proceedings, 
the  plaintifl^  or  accuser,  the  defendant,  or  even  the  wit- 
ness, were  exposed  to  mortal  challenge  from  the  antagonist 
who  was  destitute  of  l^al  proofe ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  either  to  desert  their  cause,  or  publicly  to  maintain  their 
honor,  in  the  lists  of  batde.  They  fought  either  on  foot,  or 
on  horseback,  according  to  the  custom  of  thar  nation ;  *'  and 
the  dedsion  of  the  sword,  or  lance,  was  ratified  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  Heaven,  of  the  judge,  and  of  the  people.  This  san- 
guinary law  was  introduced  into  Graul  by  the  Burgundians ; 
and  their  legislator  Gundobald  **  condescended  to  answer  the 

admit  these  negative  prooft  so  umyereaUy  established  ia  the  Barbaric 
codes.  Tet  this  obscure  concabine  (Fredegundis,)  who  became  the 
wife  of  the  grandson  of  Clo?is,  most  have  followed  the  Salic  law. 

"**  Muratori,  in  the  Antiquities  of  Italy,  has  given  two  DissertatioBs 
(xxzviL  XTTJT.)  on  the  jttdgmenit  of  God  It  was  expected  that  Jin 
would  not  bum  the  innocent;  and  that  the  pure  element  of  waUr 
would  not  allow  the  guilty  to  sink  into  its  bosom. 

^  Montesquieu  (Esprit  des  Loix,  L  xzvuL  c.17)  has  condescended  to 
explain  and  excuse  **  la  maniere  de  penser  de  nos  p&res,**  <»  the  sub 
ject  of  judicial  combata  He  follows  this  strange  institution  from  the 
age  of  Gundobald  to  that  of  St  Lewis ;  and  the  philosopher  is  some 
times  lost  in  the  legal  antiquarian. 

"  In  a  memorable  duel  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  (A.  D.  820,)  before  the 
emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  his  biographer  observes,  secundum  l^em 
propriam,  utpote  quia  nterque  Qothus  erat,  equestri  pugnii  oongres- 
iius  est,  (Vit  Lud.  Pil,  c.  38,  in  torn,  vl  p  103.)  Ermoldus  NigelluS) 
(L  iiL  543 — 628,  in  touL  vi.  p.  48 — 60,)  who  describes  the  duel,  admirei 
the  ars  nova  of  fighting  on  horseback,  which  was  unknown  io  ths 
Franks. 

*'  In  lus  original  edict,  published  at  Lyons,  (A.  D.  501,)  Oiiiid» 
bald   establishes    and  justifies    the  use  of    iudidal  combat^)  L^ 
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eomplaints  aad  objectioDs  of  his  subject  Avitus.  ^  la  it  not 
trae,"  said  the  king  of  Burgundy  to  the  bishop,  ^  thi^t  the  event 
of  national  wars,  and  private  combats,  is  directed  by  the  judg- 
ment of  God ;  and  that  his  providence  awards  the  victory  to 
the  juster  cause  ?"  By  such  prevailing  arguments,  the  absurd 
and  cruel  practice  of  judicial  duels,  which  had  been  peculiar  to 
some  tribc^  of  Germany,  was  propagated  and  established  in  all 
the  nionaichies  ci  Europe,  fix>m  Sicily  to  the  Baltic.  At  tbe 
end  of  ten  centuries,  the  reign  of  legal  violence  was  not  totally 
extinguished ;  and  the  ineffectual  censures  of  saints,  of  popes, 
^id  of  synods,  may  seem  to  prove,  that  the  ic^ence  of  super- 
stition is  weakened  by  its  unnatural  alliance  with  reason  and 
huntanity.  The  tribunals  were  stained  with  the  blood,  per- 
haps, of  innocent  and  respectable  citizens ;  the  law,  which  now 
£ivors  the  rich,  then  yielded  to  the  strong;  and  the  old,  the 
feeble,,  and  the  infirm,  were  condemned,  either  to  renounce 
their  fairest  claims  and  possessions,  to  sustain  the  dangers  of 
an  unequal  conflict,*'  or  to  trust  the  doubtful  aid  of  a  merce- 
nary champion.  This  oppressive  jurisprudence  was  imposed 
on  the  .provincials  of  Gaul,  who'  complained  of  any  injuries  in 
their  persons  and  property.  Whatever  might  be  the  strength, 
or  courage,  of  individuals,  the  victorious  Barbarians  excelled 
in  the  love  and  'exercise-  of  arms ;  and  the  vanquished  Roman 
was  unjustly  summoned  to  repeat,  in  his  own  person,  tbe 
bloody  contest  which  had  been  already  decided  against  his 
country.** 

A  devouring  host  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 

Burgund.  tit  zlv.  in  torn,  il  p.  267,  268.^  Three  hundred  years  after- 
waras,  Agobard,  bishop  of  Lyons,  solicited  Lewis  the  Pious  to  abolish 
the  law  of  an  Arian  tyrant^  (in  tom.  vi  p.  856 — 358.)  He  relates  the 
coDYersatioa  of  Gondobald  and  Ayitus. 

**  **  Accidit)  (sftJTB  Agobard,)  ttt  non  solum  yalentes  viribus,  sed  etiam 
infirmi  et  senes  jacessantur  ad  pugnam,  etiam  pro  vilissimis  rebus. 
Quibus  foralibus  certaminibus  contmgunt  honucidia  injusta ;  et  crudeles 
ac  perversi  eventus  judidorum.  Lake  a  prudent  rhetoriciaD,  he  sup- 
presses the  legal  privilege  of  hiring  champions. 

^*  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loix,  zxriil  c.  14,)  who  understands 
why  the  iu<ficial  combat  was  admitted  by  the  Burgundians,  Bipu- 
anausy  Alemaoxu,  Bavarians,  Lombards,  Thuringiaus,  Frisons,  and 
Saxons,  is  flatisfied  (and  Agobard  seems  to  countenance  the  assertion) 
that  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  Salic  law.  Tet  the  same  custom,  at 
least  in  case  of  treason,  is  mentioned  by  Ermoldus,  NigeUus  (L  iil  548, 
in  tooL  vl  p.  48,)  and  ihe  anonymous  biographer  of  Lewis  the  Piou% 
(e.46,  in  tom.  vi.  p.  112,)  as  the  "moe  antiquus  Francorum,  mor« 
j^acds  SQUto,"  <&&,  expressions  too  general  to  exclude  the  noblest  of 
tribes. 
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€krmaiis  had  fonnerlj  passed  the  Rhine  under  the  cotnnuuid 
of  Ariovistos.  One  third  part  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Sequani  was  appropriated  to  their  use;  and  the  conqueror 
soon  repeated  h&  oppressive  demand  of  another  third,  for  the 
aoeommodation  of  a  new  oolonj  of  twenty-four  thousand 
Barbarians,  whom  he  had  invited  to  share  the  rich  harvest  of 
Gaul.'*  At  the  distance  of  five  hundred  years,  the  Visi- 
goths and  Burgundians,  who  revenged  the  defeat  of  Ariovis- 
tus,  usurped  the  same  unequal  proporti<m  of  two  thirds  of  the 
subject  lands.  But  this  distribution,  instead  of  spreading  over 
the  province,  may  be  reasonably  confined  to  the  pecufiar 
districts  where  the  victorious  people  had  been  planted  by 
their  own  choice,  or  by  the  policy  of  their  leader.  In  tiiese 
districts,  each  Barbarian  was  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospi- 
tality with  some  Boman  provincial.  To  this  unwelcome 
guest,  the  proprietor  was  compelled  to  abandon  two  thirds  of 
his  patrimony  ;  but  the  German,  a  shepherd '  and  a  hunter, 
might  sometimes  content  himself  with  a  spacious  range  of 
wood  and  pasture,  and  resign  the  smallest,  though  most  val- 
uable, portion,  to  the  toil  of  the  industrious  husbandman."* 
The  silence  of  ancient  and  authentic  testimony  has  encouraged 
an  opinion,  that  the  rapine  of  the  I^anks  was  not  moderated, 
or  disguised,  by  the  forms  of  a  legal  divinon;  that  they  dis- 
persed themselves  over  the  provinces  of  QaxH,  without  order 
or  control ;  and  that  each  victorious  robber,  according  to  his 
wants,  his  avarice,  and  his  strength,  measured  with  his  sword 
the  extent  of  his  new  inheritance.  At  a  distance  from  theii 
sovereign,  the  Barbarians  might  indeed  be  tempted  to  exe^ 
cise  such  arbitrary  depredation ;  but  the  firm  and  artful  policy 
of  Clovis  must  curb  a  licentious  spirit,  which  would  aggravate 
the  misery  of  the  vanquished,  whikt  it  corrupted  the  union 
and  discipline  of  the  conquerors.*    The  memorable  vase  of 


M 


Caesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  I  i  c.  31,  in  torn,  i  p.  21d. 

The  obscure  hints  of  a  division  of  lands  occasionally  scattered  in 
the  laws  of  the  Burs^imdiaDS,  (tit.  liv.  Ifo.  1, 2,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  271,  272,) 
and  Visigoths,  (L  z.  tit  i.  No.  8,  9, 10,  in  icm.  iv.  p.  428,  439,  480 J  are 
skilfully  explained  by  the  president  Montesquieu,  (Esprit  des  Loiz, 
1.  zxx.  c.  7,  8,  9.)  I  shall  only  add,  that  among  the  Ckiths,  the  divinoo 
seems  to  have  been  ascertained  by  the  judgment  of  the  neighborhood, 
that  the  Barbarians  frequently  usurped  the  remaining  ihird;  and  thai 
the  Romans  might  recover  their  rignt,  unless  they  were  terrd  by  s 
prescription  of  fifty  years. 

*  SkoMBdi  (Hist  des  Franvais,  vol.  i  p.  197)  observes,  th»  liw. 
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SoisBons  is  a  monument  and  a  pledge  of  the  regular  disiriba* 
tion  of  the  Gallic  spoils.  It  was  the  duly  and  the  interest  of 
GloTB  to  provide  rewards  for  a  aucoessftd  army,  and  settle- 
ments  for  a  numerous  people ;  without  infliding  any  wanton 
or  superfluous  injuries  on  the  loyal  Catholics  of  GauL  The 
ample  fund,  which  he  might  lawfully  acquire,  of  the  Impe* 
rial  patrimony,  vacant  lands,  and  Gothic  usurpations,  would 
diminish  the  cruel  necessity  of  seizure  and  confiscation,  and  the 
humble  provincials  would  more  patiently  acquiesce  in  tiie  equal 
and  regular  distribution  of  their  loss.*' 

The  wealth  of  the  Merovingian  princes  consisted  m  their 
extensive  domain.  After  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  they  still  de- 
lighted in  the  rustic  simplicity  of  their  ancestors ;  the  dties 
were  abandoned  to  solitude  and  decay ;  and  their  cobs,  their 
charters,' and  their  synods,  are  still  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  villas^  or  rural  palaces,  in  which  they  successively 
resided.  Oke  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  palaea^  a  title 
which  need  not  excite  any  unseasonable  ideas  of  art  or  lux- 
ury, were  scattered  through  the  provinces  of  their  kingdom ; 
and  if  some  might  claim  tiie  honors  of  a  fortress,  &e  far 
greater  part  could  be  esteemed  only  in  the  light  of  profitable 
farms.  The  mansion  of  the  long*haired  kings  was  sur- 
rounded with  convenient  yards  and  stables,  for  the  cattle  and 
the  poultry ;  the  gard^i  was  planted  with  us^ul  vegetables ; 

«»      -  ----       -        ■■  — — — ^ — ■ — — — . ^-^^ — ■ — . — — ■ — ^^ ■ -  ■■ 

*^  It  is  Bingular  enough  that  the  president  de  Montesqtiieu  (Esprit 
des  Lois,  1.  xxz.  c.  7)  and  the  Abbe  de  Mably  (Observatioos,  torn  i. 
p.  21,  22)  agree  in  tnis  strange  supposition  of  arbitrary  and  private 
rapine.  The  Count  de  Boulainvilliers  (£tat  de  la  France,  torn,  l  p.  22, 
28)  shows  a  strong  understanding  through  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice* 

wore  not  a  conqaerio^  people,  who  had  emigrated  with  their  families,  like 
the  Qoths  or  Bargandians.  The  women,  the  children,  the  old,  had  not  fol- 
lowed Ctovis :  ihey  remained  in  their  ancient  possessions  on  the  Waal  and 
the  Rhine.  The  adventnrers  alone  had  ^rmed  the  invading  fiirce,  and.  they 
always  considered  themselves  as  an  army,  not  as  a  colony.  Hence  their 
laws  retained-  no  traces  of  the  partition  of  the  Roman  properties.  It  is 
cnrioas  to  ohserve  the  recoil  from  the  natJooal  vanity  of  oie  French  histo- 
rians of  the  lastcentary.  M.  Sismondi  compares  the  position  of  the  Franks 
with  regard  to  the  conqaered  people  with  that  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  and  his 
corsair  troops  to  the  peacemi  inhahitants  of  that  province :  M  Thierry 
(Lettres  sar  I'Histoire  de  France,  p.  117)  with  that  of  the  Turks  towards 
the  Raias  or  Pfaanariotes,  the  mass  of  the  Qreeks. — 11. 

*  Sismondi  supposes  that  ihe  Barbarians,  if  a  farm  were  conveniently 
aituated,  would  show  no  great  respect  for  the  laws  of  property ;  hat  ir 
fanenl  there  would  have  oeen  vacant  land  enougWor  the  lots  assigned  to 
9td  or  wem-OQt  warriors,  (Hist  des  Fran^ais.  vol.  i.  p  196.)--^M. 
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the  TUKMH  trades,  the  labors  of  agricnltiire,  and  even  the  arti 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  were  exercised  by  servile  hands  for 
tlie  emolument  of  the  woj&eisn :  his  mairaEines  were  filled 
with  com  <md  vine,  «i<l>er  forlai;  or  coi^tion ;  and  Oe 
whole  administration  was  conducted  hj  the  strictest  niazinn 
9f  private  economy.'*  This  ample  patnmon./  was  appropri- 
%tea  to  supply  the  hospitable  plenty  of  Clovis  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  to  reward  the  fidelity  of  their  brave  companions, 
who,  both  in  peace  and  war,  were  devoted  to  their  personal 
lervice.  Instead  of  a  horse,  or  a  suit  of  armor,  each  com- 
panioD,  according  to  his  rank,  or  merits  or  &vor,  was  invested 
with  a  benefice,  the  primitive  name,  and  most  simple  form,  of 
the  feudal  possessions.  These  gifts  might  be  resumed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign ;  and  his  feeble  prerogative  derived 
fiome  support  from  the  influence  of  his  liberality.*  But  this 
dependent  tenure  was  gradually  abolished  '*  by  the  independ- 
ent and  rapacious  nobles  of  France,  who  establisHftd  the  per 
petual  property,  and  hereditary  succession,  of  their  benefices ; 
a  revolution  salutary  to  the  earth,  vrhkh.  had  been  injured,  or 
neglected,  by  its  precarious  ma^rs.**  Besides  these  royal 
and  beneficiary  estates,  a  large  proportion  had  been  assigned, 
in  the  division  of  Gaul^  of  allodud  and  Salic  lands  :  they  were 

■-a — r-M— "— — ^^ ■ ■-! r^~---f ■ " ■ ^^T T    TT^ — TTT ^ wn • rm r  ■  ,  ■  ■ 

**  See  the  rustic  edict,  or  rather  code,  of  Charlemagne,  which  con- 
tains  seveoty  distinct  and  minute  regulations  of  that  great  monarch, 
(in  tom.  T.  p.  652 — 667.)  He  requires  an  account  of  the  boms  and 
skins  of  the  goats,  allows  his  fish  to  be  sold,  and  carefully  directs,  that 
the  larger  ymaa  {CapitanecB)  shall  maintain  one  hundred  hens  and  thirt}- 
geese;  and  the  smaller  {Mantianaies)  fifty  hens  and  twelve  geese. 
Mabillon  (de  Re  DiplomaticA)  has  investigated  the  names,  the  number, 
and  the  situation  of  the  Merovingian  vUhM. 

**  From  a  passage  of  the  Burgundian  law  (tit  L  No.  4,  in  tom.  iv. 
p.  267)  it  is  evident^  that  a  deserving  son  might  expect  to  hold  the 
lands  which  his  father  had  received  from  the  royal  bounty  of  Gnndo- 
bald.  The  Burgundjans  would  firmly  maintain  their  privilege,  and 
their  example  might  encourage  the  Beneficiaries  of  France^ 

*^  The  revolutions  of  the  benefices  and  fiefs  are  clearly  fixed  by  the 
Abb6  de  Hably.  His  accurate  distinction  of  Hmea  gives  him  a  merit 
to  which  even  Montesquieu  is  a  stranger. 


*  The  resamption  of  benefices  at  the  pleasore  of  the  sovereign,  (As 
general  theory  down  to  his  time,)  is  ably  contested  by  Mr.  Hallam ;  *'  tat 
Siis  resamption  some  ddinquenpy  mast  be  impated  to  the  vassaL"  MidAe 
Am,  voL  1.  p.  162.  The  reader  will  be  interested  b^  the  dngolar  anakgtes 
wltb  Ae  beneficial  and  feadal  system  of  Europe  m  a  remote  part  of  the 
wmld,  indicated  by  CcUTod  in  his  splendid  work  on  B^ja'sthaiw  vdL  L  «> 
t  p.  1S9,  &C.--M. 
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exempt  from  tribute,  and  the  Salic  lands  were  equally  shared 
among  the  male  descendants  of  the  Franks.*^ 

In  the  bloody  discord  and  silent  decay  of  the  Merovingian 
line,  a  new  order  of  tyrants  arose  in  the  provinces,  who,  under 
the  appellation  of  Seniors^  or  Lords,  usurped  a  right  to  govern, 
and  a  license  to  oppress,  the  subjects  of  their  peculiar  territory. 
Their  ambition  might  be  checked  by  the  hostile  resistance 
of  an  equal:  but  the  laws  were  extinguished;  and  the 
sacrilegious  Barbarians,  who  dared  to  provoke  the  vengeance 
of  a  saint  or  bishop,*'  would  seldom  respect  the  landmarks  of 
a  pro£»no  and  defenceless  neighbor.  The  common  or  pub- 
lic rights  of  nature,  such  as  they  had  always  been  deemed  by 
the  Roman  jurisprudence,"  were  severely  restrained  by  the 
German  conquerors,  whose  amusement,  or  rather  passion, 
was  the  exercise  of  hunting.  The  vague  dominion  which 
Man  has  assumed  over  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the 
air,  and  the  waters,  was  confined  to  some  fortunate  individuals 
of  the  human  species.  Gaul  was  again  overspread  with 
woods ;  and  tlie  animals,  who  were  reserved  for  the  use  or 
pleasure  of  the  lord,  might  ravage  with  impunity  the  fields  of 
his  industrious  vassals.  The  chase  was  the  sacred  privil^e 
of  the  nobles  and  tbeir  domestic  servants.  Plebeian  trans* 
gressors  w^re  legally  chastised  with  stripes  and  imprison- 
ment;*^ but  in  an  age  which  admitted  a  slight  composition 

*^  See  the  Siilic  law,  (tit  Izii.  in  torn.  iv.  p.  156.)  The  origin  and 
nature  of  these  Salic  lands,  which,  in  times  of  ignorance,  were  per- 
fectly understood,  now  perplex  our  most  learned  and  sagacious  crit- 
ics.* 

*'  Many  of  the  two  hundred  and  six  miracles  of  St.  Martm  (Greg 
Turon.  in  Maxim&  Bibliothec4  Fairum,  torn.  xi.  p  896 — 932)  were  re- 
peatedly performed  to  punish  sacrilege.  Audite  haac  omnes  (exclaims 
the  bishop  of  Tours)  protestatem  habenteS)  after  relating,  how  some 
horses  ran  mad,  that  had  been  turned  into  a  sacred  meadow. 

**  Heinec.  Element  Jur.  German.  1. 11  p.  1,  No.  8. 

•*  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  (A.  D.  821—826.  Cave,  Hist  Litte- 
raria,  p.  443,)  censures  the  legal  tyranny  of  the  noble&  Pro  feris,  quas 
cura  hominum  non  aluit,  sed  Deus  in  commune  mortalibus  ad  uten- 


*  No  gelation  seems  more  probable,  than  that  the  ancient  law|[ivers  of  the 
Salic  Franks  prohibited  females  firom  inheriting  die  lands  assigned  to  the 
nation,  upcm  its  conquest  of  Ganl,  both  in  compliance  with  their  ancient 
asages,  and  in  order  to  secare  the  military  service  of  every  proprietor.  Bat 
lands  subseqaently  acqnired  by  purchase  or  other  means,  thoagh  equally 
ixrand  to  the  public  defence,  were  reUeved  from  the  severity  of  this  nde, 
liMl  presomed  not  to  belong  to  the  dasa  of  Sallic.  Hallam'a  Middle  A;giei^ 
miL  i.  pw  145.    CkHDimre  Sismondi*  vol.  i.  p.  196. — ^M. . 
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fer  the  life  of  a  citizen,  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  deetroy  a  ttog 
or  a  wild  bull  within  the  predncts  of  the  royal  forests.'* 

According  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  war,  the  conqueror 
became  the  lawful  master  of  the  enemy  whom  be  had  sub- 
dued and  spared  :**  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  personal  slavery, 
which  had  been  almost  suppressed  by  the  peaceful  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  was  again  revived  and  multiplied  by  the  perpetual 
hostilitieB  of  the  independent  Barbarians.  The  Goth,  the  Bnr- 
gundian,  or  the  Frank,  who  returned  from  a  successful  expe* 
dition,  dragged  after  him  a  long  train  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and 
of  human  captives,  whom  he  treated  with  the  same  brutal  oon- 
tempt  The  youths  of  an  elegant  form  and  an  ingenuous 
aspect  were  set  apart  for  the  domestic  service;  a  doubtful 
situation,  which  alternately  exposed  them  to  the  fEivorable  or 
cruel  impulse  of  passion.    The  useful  mechanics  and  servants 

S smiths,  carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers,  cooks,  gardeners, 
lyers,  and  workmen  in  gold  and  silver,  <S^c.)  employed  their 
skill  for  the  use,  or  profit,  of  their  master.  But  the  Roman 
captives,  who  were  destitute  of  art,  but  capable  of  labor,  were 
condemned,  without  regard  to  their  former  rank;  to  tend  the 
cattle  and  cultivate  the  lands  of  the  Barbarians.  The  num- 
ber of  the  hereditary  bondsmen,  who  were  attached  to  the 
Ghillic  estates,  was  continually  increased  by  new  supplies; 
and  the  servile  people,  according  to  the  situation  and  temper 
of  their  lords,  was  sometimes  raised  by  precarious  indulgence, 
and  more  frequently  depressed  by  capridoua  despotism.*^    An 

dum  concessit,  pauperes  a  potentioribus  spoliantur,  flageUaatar, 
ergastulis  detruduntur,  et  multa  alia  patiuntur.  Hoc  «nim  qui  fa< 
dunt,  lege  mtrndi  se  facere  juste  posse  contendaat.  De  Institatiooe 
Laicorum,  L  il  c.  23,  apud  Thomassin,  Discipline  de  TEglise,  torn,  m, 
p.  1348. 

**  On  a  mere  suspicion,  Chundo,  a  chamberlain  of  Gontram,  king  ol 
Burgundy,  was  stoned  to  death,  (Greg.  Turon.  L  x.  c.  10,  in  tcua.  if 
p.  869.)  John  of  Salisbury  (Policrat  Li.  c.  4)  asserts  the  rights  ol 
nature,  and  exposes  the  cruel  practice  of  the  twelfth  century.  Sm 
Heineccius,  Elem.  Jur.  Gei-m.  L  fi.  p.  1,  No.  51 — 57. 

'"  The  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  was  totally  eztfli 
guished  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  prevailing  influence  oi 
Christianity ;  but  it  might  be  proyed,  from  frequent  passages  of  Greg 
cry  of  Tours,  <&c.,  that  it  was  practised,  without  censure,  under  th« 
Merovingian  race ;  and  even  Grotius  himself  (de  Jure  BeUi  et  Fm 
L  iil  c.  7,)  as  well  as  his'commentator  Barbeyrac»  have  labored  to  rec 
ODcile  it  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason. 

*'  The  state,  professions,  <&a,  of  the  German,  Italian,  and  Gallk 
il«Tee»  during  the  middle  agea,are  explained  by  HeJaMOinB, (ElwuBt 
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Ab8(dute  power  of  life  and  death  was  exerciaed  by  these  lords; 
and  when  they  married  their  daughters,  a  train  of  useful  ser- 
vants, chained  on  the  wagons  to  prevent  their  escape,  wsa 
sent  as  a  nuptial  present  into  a  distant  country.**  The  niajes* 
ty  of  the  Eoman  laws  protected  Uie  liberty  of  each  citizen, 
against  the  rash  effects  of  his  own  distress  or  despair.  But  the 
subject^  of  the  Merovingian  kings  might  alienate  their  personal 
freedom ;  and  this  act  of  leg^  suicide,  which  was  familiarly 
practised^  is  expressed  in  terms  most  di^raceful  and  afflicting 
to  the  dignity  of  humaQ  nature.**  The  example  of  the  poor,  who 
purchas^  life  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  can  render  life  desir- 
able, was  gradually  imitated  by  the  feeble  and  the  devout,  who, 
in  times  of  public  disorder,  pusiUaoimously  crowded  to  shelter 
thenoselves  under  the  battlements  of  a  powerful  chie^  and 
around  the  shrine  of  a  popular  saint.  Their  submission  was 
accepted  by  these  temporal  or  spiritual  patrons ;  and  the  hasty 
transaction  irrecoverably  fixed  their  own  condition,  and  that 
of  their  latest  posterity.  Firom  the  reign  of  Clovis,  during 
five  successive  eenturies,  the  laws  and  manners  of  Gaul  uni- 
formly tended  to  promote  the  increase,  and  to  confirm  the 
duration,  of  personal  servitude.  Time  and  violence  almost 
obliterated  the  intermediate  ranks  of  society ;  and  left  an  ob- 
scure and  nacrow  interval  between  the  noble  and  the  slave. 
This  arbitrary  and  recent  division  has  been  transformed  by 
pride  and  prejudice  into  a  national  distinction,  universaUy 
established  oy  the  arms  and  the  laws  of  the  Merovingians. 
The  nobles,  who  claimed  their  genuine  or  Csibulous  descent 
from  the  independent  and  victorious  Franks,  have  asserted  and 
abused  the  indefeasible  right  of  conquest  over  a  prostrate  crowd 

Jot.  Germ.  L  i  No.  28—47,)  Muratori,  (Dissertai  adv.  xv.,)  Ducange, 
(Gloes.  sub  voce  Servit)  and  the  Abb6  de  Mably,  (Observations,  torn.  iL 
p.  8,  &c^  p.  287,  die)* 

**  Gregory  of  Tours  (I  vl  c.  45,  in  torn,  il  p.  289)  relates  a  memo- 
rable example,  in  which  Ohilperic  only  abused  the  private  rights  of  a 
master.  Many  fiEunilies  which  belonged  to  his  domua  ^scalet  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris,  were  forcibly  sent  away  into  Sj^am. 

**  licentiam  habeatis  mihi  qualemcunque  volueritis  disdpUnam 
ponere;  vel  venumdare,  aut  quod  vobis  placaerit  de  me  &cere 
itocul£  Formnl.-  L  ii  28,  in  torn.  iv.  p.  497..  The  Formula  of  Lin* 
denbrogiqs,  (p.  669,)  and  that  of  Anjon,  (p.  666,)  are  to  the  same  effect 
Gregory  of  Tours  (1  vil  c  46,  in  torn.  II  p.  811)  speak  of  maiiy  persons 
wbp  sold  themselves  for  bread,  in  a  great  fiEimine. 


*  Compare  Uallam,  vol.  i.  p.  21S.««1L 
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of  slaves  and  plebeians,  to  whom  they  imputed  the  imaginaiy 
disgrace  of  Gallic  or  Roman  extraction. 

The  general  ^ate  and  revolutions  of  France^  a  name  which 
was  imposed  by  the  conquerors,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
particular  example  of  a  province,  a  diocese,  or  a  senatorial 
fiunily.  Auvergne  had  formerly  maintained  a  just  preem- 
inence among  the  independent  states  and  dties  of  Gaul.  The 
brave  and  numerous  inhabitants  displayed  a  singular  trophy ; 
the  sword  of  Csesar  himself,  which  he  had  lost  when  he  was 
repulsed  before  the  walls  of  Gergovia."*  As  the  common 
orapring  of  Troy,  they  claimed  a  fraternal  alliance  witli  the 
Romans ;  ^*^  and  if  each  province  had  imitated  the  courage 
and  loyalty  of  Auvergne,  Uie  £ftll  of  the  Western  empire  might 
have  been  prevented  or  delayed.  They  firmly  maintained  the 
fidelity  which  they  had  reluctantly  sworn  to  the  Visigoths ; 
Dut  when  their  bravest  nobles  had  fallen  in  the  battle  c^  Poi- 
tiers, they  accepted,  without  resistonce,  a  victorious  and  Cath< 
olic  sovereign.  This  easy  and  valuable  conquest  was  achieved 
and  possessed  by  Theodoric,  the  eldest  son  of  Clovis :  but  the 
remote  province  was  separated  from  his  Ai^trasian  dominionsi 
by  the  intermediate  kingdoms  of  Soissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans, 
which  formed,  after  their  father's  death,  the  inhmtance  of  his 
three  brothers.  The  king  of  Parish  Childebert,  was  tempted 
by  the  neighborhood  and  beauty  of  Auvergne.^*'*  The  Upper 
country,  which  rises  towards  the  south  into  the  mountaina  of 
the  Oevennes,  presented  a  nch  and  vaiious  prospect  of  woods 
%nd  pastures;  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  clothed  with  vines; 
And  each  eminence  was  crowned  with  a  villa  or  castle.  In 
the  Lower  Auvergne,  the  River  Allier  flows  through  the  fiur 


f, 


>(**  When  CsBsar  saw  it,  he  laughed,  (Plutarch,  in  Oassar.  in  torn.  L 

409 :)  yet  he  relates  his  unsuccessful  siege  of  Crergovia  with  less 
ankness  than  we  might  expect  from  a  great  man  to  whom  victory 
was  familiar.  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  in  one  attadc  he  lost 
forty-six  centurions  Imd  seven  hundred  men,  (de  BeU.  Gallico,  L  vi. 
c  44—53,  in  tom.  I  p.  270—272.) 

^"'  Audebani  se  quondam  fatres  Latio  dicere,  et  sanguine  ab  Iliaoo 
poptdos  oomputare,  (Sidon.  Apollinar.  L  vil  epist  7,  in  tom  i  p.  799.) 
I  am  not  informed  of  the  degrees  and  circumstances  of  this  £eibuloi» 
pedijgree. 

>*^  Either  the  firsts  or  second,  partition  among  the  sons  of  Clovis^ 
had  given  Berry  to  Childebert,  (Greg.  Turon.  Liil  c  12,  in  tom.il 
p.  192^)  Yelim  (said  he)  Arvemam  Lemanem^  quad  tantft  iocondiiatiB 
grati&  refulgere  dicitur,  oculis  cemere,  (L  iil  c.  9,  p.  191.)  Tlie  fiioe  of 
U18  country  was  concealed  by  a  thick  fog,  when  the  king  of  Paras 
Ws  ectrcr  inti  dermoitc. 
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and  spacious  plain  of  Lims^e ;  and  the  inexhaustible  fertilitj 
of  the  soil  supplied,  and  still  supplies,  without  any  interval  of 
repose,  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  harvests.***  On  the 
&lse  report,  that  their  lawful  sovereign  had  been  slain  in  Ger- 
many, the  city  and  diocese  of  Auvergne  were  betrayed  by  the 
grandson  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  Ghildebert  enjoyed  this 
clandestine  victory ;  and  the  free  subjects  of  Theodoric  threat- 
ened to  desert  his  standard,  if  he  indulged  his  private  resent- 
ment, while  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the  Burgundian  war. 
But  the  Franks  of  Austrasia  soon  yielded  to  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  their  king.  ^  Follow  me,"  said  Theodoric,  "^  into 
Auvergne ;  I  will  lead  you  into  a  province,  where  you  may 
acquire  gold,  silver,  slaves,  cattle,  and  precious  apparel,  to 
the  full  extent  of  your  wiishea.  I  repeat  my  promise ;  I  give 
you  the  people  and.  their  wealth  as  your  prey ;  and  you  may 
transport  them  at  pleasure  into  your  own  country."  By  the 
execution  of  this  promise,  Theodoric  justly  forfeited  the  allegi- 
ance of  a  people  whom  he  devoted  to  destruction.  His  troops, 
re§nforced  by  the  fiercest  Barbarians  of  Germany,**^  spread 
desolation  over  the  fruitful  face  of  Auvergne ;  and  two  places 
only,  a  strong  castle  and  a  holy  shrine,  were  saved  or  redeemed 
from  their  licentious  fury.  The  castle  of  Meroliac'**  was 
seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  which  rose  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  plain ;  and  a  large  reservoir  of  fresh  water  was 
enclosed,  with  some  arable  lands,  within  the  circle  of  its  for- 
tifications. Tfan  Franks  beheld  with  envy  and  despair  this 
impregnable  fortress;  but  they  surprised  »  party  of  fifly 
stragglers;  and,  as  they  were  oppressed  by  the  number  of 
tbeir  captives,  they  fixed,  at  a  trifling  ranson»,  the  alternative 


'*'  For  the  description  of  Auvergne,  see  Sidonius,  (1.  iv.  epbt  21. 
in  torn,  i  p.  793,)  witn  the  notes  of  Savaron  and  Sirmond,  (p.  279,  ani\ 
61,  of  their  respective  editions.)  Boalainvilliers,  (Etat  de  la  France, 
toDL  il  p.  242 — 268,)  and  the  Abb6  de  k  Longuerue,  (IXescription  de 
la  France,  part  L  p^  1S2— 189.) 

!•«  Furorem  gentium,  quie  de  ulteriore  Bheni  amnis  paite  venerant, 
tfuperare  non  poterat,  (G-reg.  Turon.  L  iv.  c.  50,  in  torn.  ii.  229.)  was  the 
excuse  of  another  king  of  Austrasia  (A.  D.  574)  for  the  ravages  which 
liis  troops  committed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

1^*  From  the  name  and  situation,  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Gregory 
of  Tours  (in  torn.  ii.  p.  192)  have  fixed  this  fortress  at  a  place  named 
Caslcl  Merliac,  two  miles  from  Mauriac,  in  the  Upper  Auvergnr.  To 
this  description,  I  translate  infra  as  if  I  read  intra ;  the  two  pt'^^w^U 
tiona  are  perpetually  confounoed  by  Gregory,  or  bis  transcriber.*;  «^4 
tbe  sense  r^ust  always  decidie. 
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of  Hfe  or  death  for  these  wretched  victims,  whom  the  cmel 
DunMurians  were  prepared  to  massacre  on  the  refusal  of  the 
garrisoD.  Another  detachment  penetrated  as  far  as  Brivas, 
or  Brioade,  where  the  inhabitants,  with  their  valuable  effects, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  St  Julian.  The  doorsi 
of  the  church  resisted  the  assault ;  but  a  daring  soldier  entered 
through  a  window  of  the  choir,  and  opened  a  passage  to  his 
eompanions.  The  clergy  and  people,  the  sacred  and  the  pro- 
fane spoils,  were  rudely  torn  from  the  altar ;  and  the  sacri- 
legious division  was  made  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town 
of  Brioude.  But  this  act  of  impiety  was  severely  diastased  by 
the  devout  son  of  Olovis.  He  punished  with  death  the  most 
atrocious  offenders;  left  their  secret  accomplices  to  the  ven 
geance  of  St  Julian;  released  the  captives;  restored  the 
plunder ;  and  extended  the  rights  of  sanctuary  ^ve  miles  round 
the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  martyr.'** 

Before  the  Austrasian  army  retreated  from  Auvergne, 
Theodoric  exacted  some  pledges  of  the  future  loyalty  of  a 
people,  whose  just  hatred  could  be  restrained  only  by  their 
fear.  A  select  band  of  noble  youths,  the  sons  of  the  principal 
senators,  was  delivered  to  the  conqueror,  as  the  hostages  of 
the  faith  of  Childebert,  and  of  their  countrymen.  On  the  first 
rumor  of  war,  or  conspiracy,  these  guiltless  youths  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  servitude ;  and  one  of  them,  Attalus,'** 
whose  adventures  are  more  particularly  related,  kept  his 
c::aster*s  horses  in  the  diocese  of  Treves.  l\.fter  a  painful 
search,  he  was  discovered,  in  this  unworthy  occupation,  by  the 
emissaries  of  his  grandfather,  Gregory  bishop  of  Langres; 
but  his  offers  of  ransom  were  sternly  rejected  by  the  avarice 
of  the  Barbarian,  who  required  an  exorbitant  sum  of  ten 
pounds  of  gold  for  the  freedom  of  his  noble  captive.  His 
^liverance  was  effected  by  the  hardy  stratagem  of  Leo,  a 
r   ie  belonging  to  the  kitchens  of  the  bishop  of  Langres. 


IM 


*••  See  these  revolutions,  and  wars,  of  Auvergne,  in  Gregory  of 
T-TnTB,  (L  ii.  c.  87,  in  torn.  ii.  p,  183,  and  L  ill  c.  9,  12, 18,  p  191, 192, 
de  Miraculis  St  Julian,  (x  13,  in  torn,  il  p.  466.)  He  frequently  betrays 
his  extraordinary  attention  to  his  native  couTitry. 

»"  The  story  of  Attalus  is  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  (L  iii.  c.  16, 
m  torn,  il  p.  193 — 196.)  His  editor,  the  P.  Ruinart,  confounds  this 
Attalus,  who  was  a  youth  (puer)  in  the  year  632,  with  -^  friend  of  S- 
donius  of  the  same  name,  who  was  count  of  Autun,  fift^  or  sixty  years 
befiore.^  Such  an  error,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  .^morance,  is  ex* 
Msed,  in  some  degree,  by  its  own  magnitude. 

'••  This  Gregory,  the  gieat  grandfethwr  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  (in 
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An  unknown  a^^nt  easily  introduced  him  into  the  same  &niily 
The  Barbanan  purchased  Leo  for  the  price  of  twelve  pieces 
of  gold ;  and  was  pleased  to  learn  that  he  was  deeply  skilled 
m  the  luxury  of  an  episcopal  table :  "  Next  Sunday  "  said  the 
Frank,  **I  shall  invite  my  neighbors  and  kinsmen.  Exert 
thy  art,  and  force  them  to  confess,  that  they  have  never  seen, 
or  tasted,  such  an  entertainment,  even  in  the  king's  house.** 
Leo  assured  him,  that  if  he  would  provide  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  poultry,  his  wishes  should  he  satisfied.  The  master, 
who  already  aspired  to  the  merit  of  elegant  hospitality, 
wsumed,  as  his  own,  the  praise  which  the  voracious  guests 
unanimously  bestowed  on  his  cook ;  and  the  dexterous  Leo 
insensibly  acquired  the  trust  and  management  of  his  house- 
Uo]^.  After  the  patient  expectation  of  a  whole  year,  he 
cautiously  whispered  his  design  to  Attains,  and  exhorted  him 
to  prepare  for  flight  in  the  ensuing  night.  At  the  honr  of 
midnight,  the  intemperate  guests  retired  from  the  table ;  and  the 
Frank's  son-in-law,  whom  Leo  attended  to  his  apartment  with 
%  nocturnal  potation,  condescended  to  jest  on  the  faciUty  with 
which  he  might  betray  his  trust  The  intrepid  slave,  after 
sustaining  this  dangerous  r^lery,  entered  his  master's  bed- 
chamber; removed  his  spear  and  shield;  silently  drew  the 
fleetest  horses  from  the  stable ;  unbarred  the  ponderoas  gates  ; 
and  excited  Attalus  to  save  his  life  and  liberty  by  incessant 
diligence.  Their  apprehensions  urged  them  to  leave  Iheir 
horses  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse  ;^*''  they  swam  the  river, 
wandered  three  days  in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  subsisted  only 
by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  wild  plum-tree.  As  they  lay 
concealed  in  a  dark  thicket,  they  heard  the  noise  of  horses ; 
they  were  terrified  by  the  angry  countenance  of  their  master, 
and  they  anxiously  listened  to  his  declaration,  that,  if  he  could 
seize  the  guilty  fugitives,  one  of  them  he  would  cut  in  pieces 

torn.  ii. p.  197,  490,)  lived  ninety-two  years;  of  which  he  passed  forty 
as  count  of  Autun,  and  thirtv-two  as  bishop  of  Langres.  According 
to  the  poet  Fortunatus,  he  Splayed  equal  merit  in  these  dififoreut 
stations. 

Nobilis  antiqa&  decuirens  prole  parentam, 

Nobillor  gestis,  nunc  super  astra  manet. 
Arbiter  ante  ferox,  dein  pius  ipse  sacerdos, 

QttoB  domuit  Judex,  fovit  amore  patris. 

^^  As  H.  de  Valois,  and  the  P.  Buinart,  are  determbed  to  change 
the  Mosella  of  the  text  into  Mosa^  it  becomes  me  to  acquiesce  in  the 
alteration.  Yet^  after  some  examination  of  the  topography.  T  onuM 
defend  the  conmion  reading. 
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inih  bis  sword,  and  would  expose  the  other  on  a  gibbet  A 
lengthy  Attalus  and  his  faithful  Leo  reached  the  friendly  habi* 
tation  of  a  presbyter  of  Rheims,  who  recruited  their  minting 
strength  with  bread  and  wine,  ooncealed  them  from  the  search 
of  tlieir  enemy,  and  safely  conducted  them  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Austrasian  kingdom,  to  the  episcopal  palace  of  Langres. 
Gregory  embraced  his  grandson  with  tears  of  joy,  gratefully 
delivered  Leo,  with  his  whole  £%mily,  from  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, and  bestowed  on  him  the  property  of  a  &rm,  where  he 
might  end  his  days  in  happiness  and  freedom.  Perhaps  this 
singular  adventure,  which  is  marked  with  so  many  drcum- 
stances  of  truth  and  nature,  was  related  by  Attalus  himself^ 
to  his  cousin  or  nephew,  the  first  historian  of  the  Franks. 
Gregory  of  Tours"*  was  born  about  sixty  years  after^he 
death  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris ;  and  their  situation  was  almost 
similar,  since  each  of  them  was  a  native  of  Auvergne,  a  sen- 
ator, and  a  bishop.  The  difference  of  their  style  and  senti- 
ments may,  therefore,  express  the  decay  of  Gaul ;  and  clearly 
ascertain  how  much,  in  so  short  a  space,  the  human  mind  had 
lost  of  its  energy  and  refinement."^ 

We  are  now  qualitied  to  desjUae  the  opposite,  and,  perhaps, 
artful,  misrepresentations,  which  have  softened,  or  exagger- 
ated, the  oppression  of  the  Romans  of  Gaul  under  the  reign 
of  the  Merovingians.  The  conquerors  never  promulgattc. 
any  umveraal  edict  of  servitude,  or  confiscation ;  but  a  de- 
generate people,  who  excused  their  weakness  by  the  specious 
names  of  politeness  and  peace,  was  exposed  to  the  arms  and 
laws  of  the  ferocious  Barbarians,  who  contemptuously  in- 
sulted their  possessions,  their  freedom,  and  tiieir  safety. 
Their  personal  injuries  were  partial  and  irregular;  but  the 

"•  The  parents  of  Gregory  (Gregorius  Florentias  Georgius)  were 
of  noble  extraction,  (naialiinu  .  .  .  wtutres,)  and  they  possessed  large 
estates  (liUifundia)  both  in  Auverene  and  Burgundy.  He  was  bonrn 
in  the  year  539,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Tours  in  578,  and  died  in 
598  or  596,  soon  after  he  had  terminated  his  history.  See  his  life  by 
Odo,  abbot  of  Clugnv,  (in  iom.  ii.  p.  129 — 185,)  and  a  new  Life  in  the 
Memoir es  de  T Academic,  <ta,  torn,  xxvl  p.  598 — 637. 

"^  Decedente  at^ue  immo  potius  pereunte  ab  urbibus  Gallicania 
liberalium  culturi  hterarum,  Ac.^  (m  priefai  in  t(»n.  il  p.  187,)  is  the 
complaint  of  Gregory  himself,  which  he  fully  verifies  by  his  own  work. 
His  styl^  is  equally  devoid  of  elegance  and  simplicity.  In  a  conspicuoa 
station,  he  still  remained  a  stranger  to  his  own  age  and  coimtry  *,  and 
in  a  prolific  work  (the  fiye  last  books  contain  ten  years)  he  has  omitted 
almost  every  thing  tbat  posterity  desires  to  leara  I  haye  tediously 
•oauired,  by  a  painful  perusal,  the  right  of  pronouncing  this  un&Tor 
ame  sentence. 
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great  lx)dy  of  the  Romans  survived  the  revolution,  and  sti]| 
preserved  the  property,  and  privileges,  of  citizens.  A  large 
portion  of  their  lands  was  exacted  for  the  use  of  the  Fran^ : 
but  they  enjoyed  the  remainder,  exempt  fiom  tribute;"' 
and  the  same  inesislible  violence  which  swept  away  the  arts 
and  manufiicturea  of  Gaul,  destroyed  the  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive system  of  Imperial  despotism.  The  Provindak 
must  frequently  deplore  the  savage  jurisprudence  of  Un 
Salic  or  Ripuarian  laws ;  but  their  private  life,  in  the  impor* 
tant  concerns  of  marriage,  testaments,  or  inheritance,  was 
still  regulated  by  the  Theodosian  Code ;  and  a  discontented 
Roman  might  freely  aspire,  or  descend,  to  the  title  and  char- 
acter  of  a  Barbarian.  The  honors  of  the  state  were  acoessi- 
ble  to  his  amlMition :  the  education  and  temper  of  the  Romans 
more  peculiariy  qualified  them  for  the  offices  of  civil  gov- 
ernment ;  and,  as  soon  as  emulation  had  rekindled  their  mili- 
tary ardor,  they  were  permitted  to  march  in  the  ranks,  or 
even,  at  the  head,  of  the  victorious  Germans.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  generals  and  magistrates,  whose 
names"'  attest  the  Lberal  policy  of  the  Merovingians.  The 
supreme  command  of  Burgundy,  with  the  title  of  Patrician, 
was  successively  intrusted  to  three  Romans;  and  the  last^ 
and  most  powerful,  Mummolus,"^  who  alternately  saved  and 
disturbed  the  monarchy,  had  supplanted  his  father  in  the 
station  of  count  of  Autun,  and  left  a  treasury  of  thirty  tal- 
ents of  gold,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  silver. 
The  fierce  and  illiterate  Barbarians  were  excluded,  during 
several  generations,  from  the  dignities,  and  even  from  the 
orders,  of    the  church."*      The  clergy  of.  Gaul  consisted 

"'  The  .Abh6  de  Mably  (torn.  p.  i.  24*7— 267)  has  dili^ntly 
confirmed  thia  opinion  of  the  Preeident  de  Montesquieu,  (Espnt  dea 
Loiz,  L  XXX.  GL  13.) 

"'  See  Dubos,  Hist  Critique  de  la  Monarchie  Fran^oise,  torn,  il  L 
vi.  c.  9,  10.  The  French  antiquarians  establish  as  AprifuHplef  that 
the  Romans  and  Barbarians  may  be  distinguished  by  their  namesi 
Their  names  undoubtedly  form  a  reasonable  presumption  ;  yet  in  read* 
ing  Gregory  of  Tours,  1  have  observed  Gondulphus,  of  Senatoriani 
or  Roman,  extraction,  (I  vi.  c.  11,  in  tooL  il  p.  27S ,)  and  Claudius,  a 
Barbarian,  (I  viL  c.  29,  p.  808.) 

'**  Eunius  Mummolus  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  from  the  fourth  (c.  42,  p.  224)  to  the  seventh  (c.  40,  p.  810) 
book.  The  computation  bv  talents  is  singular  enough ;  but  if  Gregory 
attached  any  meaning  to  that  obsolete  word,  the  treasures  of  Mummo' 
Ins  most  have  exceeded  100,0002.  sterling. 

^**  See  Fleury,  Discours  iii.  sur  THistoure  Ecd^siasuque. 
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iJmoft^  ^  ntirelj  of  native  provinciak ;  the  haughty  Franks 
fell  private  at  the  feet  of  their  subjects,  who  were  dignified 
with  the  episcopal  character :  and  the  power  and  riches  which 
had  been  lost  in  war,  were  insensibly  recovered  by  supersti- 
tion.^^' In  all  ten.poral  affiurs,  the  Theodouan  Code  was  the 
universal  law  of  the  clergy;  but  the  Barbaric  juri^rudence 
had  liberally  provided  for  their  personal  safety ;  a  sub-deacon 
was  equivalent  to  two  Franks ;  the  antriisUon,  and  priest,  were 
held  in  similar  estimation :  and  the  life  of  a  bishop  was  appre- 
ciated far  above  the  common  standard,  at  the  price  of  nine 
hundred  pieces  of  gold/"  The  Romans  commaiucated  to 
their  conquerors  the  use  of  the  Christian  religion  and  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  but  their  language  and  their  rel^on  had  alike  de- 
generated from  the  simple  purity  of  the  Augustan,  and  Apos- 
tolic age.  The  progress  of  superstition  and  Barbarism  was 
rapid  and  universal :  the  worship  of  the  saints  concealed  from 
vulgar  eyes  the  God  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  rustic  dialect 
of  peasants  and  soldiers  was  corrupted  by  a  Teutonic  idiom 
and  pronunciation.  Yet  such  intercourse  of  sacred  and  social 
communion  eradicated  the  distinctions  of  birth  and  victory; 
and  the  nations  of  Gaul  were  gradually  confounded  under  ii» 
name  and  government  of  the  Franks. 

The  Franks,  after  they  mingled  with  their  Gallic  subjects, 
might  have  imparted  tl'e  most  valuable  of  human  gifts,  a 
spirit  and  system  of  constitutional  liberty.  Under  a  king, 
hereditary,  but  limited,  the  chie&  and  counsellors  might  have 
debated  at  Paris,  in  the  palace  of  the  Cssars:  the  adjacent 
field,  where  the  emperora  reviewed  their  mercenary  legions, 
would  have  admitted  the  legislative  assembly  of  freemen  and 

^**  The  bishop  of  Tours  himself  has  recorded  the  complaint  <tf 
Ohilperic,  the  grandson  of  Clovis.  Ecce  pauper  remansit  Fiscus  nos- 
ter;  ecce  divitus  nostras  ad  ecclesias  sunt  translate;  nulli  penitus  nisi 
soli  Episcopi  regnant,  (L  vl  c.  46,  in  tom.  iL  p.  291.) 

"^  See  the  Ripuarian  Code,  (tit  xxzvi.  in  tom.  iv.  p.  241.)  The 
Salic  law  does  not  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  clergy;  and  we  might 
suppose,  OQ  the  benalf  of  the  more  civilized  tribe,  that  they  had  not 
foreseen  such  an  impious  act  as  the  murder  of  a  priest  Yet  Prtetexta- 
tus,  ardibishop  of  Rouen,  was  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Queen  Fred> 
^gundis  before  the  altar,  (Greg.  Turoa  L  viil  c.  81,  in  tom.  il  p.  826.) 

"'  M.  Bonamy  (M6m.  de  rAcadSmie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xziv. 
p.  582 — 670)  hsla  ascertained  the  JAngua  Romana  RtoH/COf  wliid^ 
thrsugh  the  medium  of  the  Romance,  has  gradually  been  polished  ints 
the  actual  form  of  the  French  language.  Under  the  OarlovingiaartM^ 
Uie  kings  and  nobles  of  France  still  understood  the  iialectof  "^  '^ 
<^man  anoentors. 
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warriors;  and  the  rude  model,  ^hich  had  been  sketched  in 
the  woods  of  Germany/"  might  have  been  polished  and  im- 
proved by  the  civil  wisdom  of  the  Romans.  But  the  careless 
Barbarians,  secure  of  their  personal  independence,  disdained 
the  labor  of  government :  the  annual  assemblies  of  the  month 
of  March  were  silently  abolished;  and  the  nation  was  sep- 
arated, and  almost  dissolved,  by  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  * 
The .  monarchy  was  left  without  any  regular  establishment  of 
justice,  of  arms,  or  of  revenue.  The  successors  of  Clovis 
wanted  resolution  to  assume,  or  strength  to  exercise,  the 
l^islative  and  executive  powers,  which  the  people  had  abdi- 
cated: the  royal  prerogative  was  distinguished  only  by  a 
more  ample  privilege  of  rapine  and  murder;  and  the  love 
of  freedom,  so  oftc^  invigorated  and  disgraced  by  private 
ambiti<m,  was  reduced,  among  the  licentious  Franks,  to  the 
contempt  of  order,  and  the  desire  of  impunity.  Seventy-five 
years  ai^r  the  death  of  Clovis,  his  grandson,  Gontran,  king 
of  Burgundy,  sent  an  army  to  invade  the  Gothic  possessions 
of  Septimania,  or  Languedoc.  The  troops  of  Burgundy, 
Berry,  Auvergne,  and  the  adjacent  territories,  were  excited 
by  the  hopes  of  spoil.  They  marched,  without  discipline, 
under  the  banners  of  German,  or  Gallic,  counts :  their  attack 
was  feeble  and  unsuccessful ;  but  the  ^ndly  and  hostile 
provinces  were  desolated  with  indiscriminate  rage.  The 
cornfields,  the  villages,  the  churches  themselves,  were  con- 
sumed by  fire:  the  inhabitfints  were  massacred,  or  dragged 
into  captivity ;  and,  in  the  disorderly  retreat,  ^yq  thousand  of 
these  inhuman  savages  were  destroyed  by  hunger  or  intestine 
discord.  When  the  pious  Gk>ntran  reproached  the  guilt  or 
aeglect  of  -their  leaders,  and  threatened  to  inflict,  not  a  legal 
sentence,  but  instant  and  arbitrary  execution,  they  accused 
the  universal  and  incurable  corruption  of  the  people.  "  No 
one,"  they  said,  "any  longer  fears  or  respects  his  king,  his 
duke,  or  his  count  Each  man  loves  to  do  evil,  and  freely 
indulges  his  criminal  inclinations.  The  most  gentle  correc- 
tion provokes  an  immediate  tumult,  and  the  rash  magistrate, 
who  presumes  to  censure  or  restrain  his  seditious  subjects, 


1^*  Oe  beau  tyst^me  a  6te  tronvd  dans  les  boia  Montesqtiiett, 
ISiprit  des  Ixnz,  L  zL  a  6. 

no  See  the  Abb6  de  Mably.  Observations,  Ac^  torn.  L  p.  84— 6C 
It  should  seem  that  the  institution  of  national  assemblies,  which  are 
tmiftl  with  the  Frendi  nation,  has  never  been  congenial  to  its  tempsA 
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•ddom  escapes  a^ive  from  their  revenge."*'**  It  has  been 
reserved  for  the  same  nation  to  expose,  by  their  intemperate 
vices,  the  most  odious  abuse  of  freedom ;  and  to  supply  its  loss 
by  the  spirit  of  honor  and  humanity,  which  now  aUeviates  and 
dignifies  their  obedience  to  an  absolute  sovereign.* 

The  Visigoths  had  resigned  to  Olovis  the  greatest  part  of 
their  Gallic  possessions ;  but  their  loss  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  easy  conquest,  and  secure  enjoyment,  of  the  provinces 
of  Spain.  From  the  monarchy  of  Uie  Qotibis,  which  soon  in- 
volved the  Suevic  kingdom  of  Gallicia,  the  modem  Spaniards 
still  derive  some  national  vanity;  but  the  historian  of  the 
fioman  empire  is  neither  invited,  nor  compelled,  to  pursue 
the  obscure  and  barren  series  of  their  annals.^''  The  Goths 
of  Spain  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  the  lofty 
ridge  of  the  Pyrensean  mountains :  their  manners  and  institu- 
tions, as  far  as  they  were  common  to  the  Germanic  tribes,  have 
been  already  explained.  I  have  anticipated,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  most  important  of  their  ecclesiastical  events,  the 
fall  of  Arianism,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  only 
remains  to  observe  some  interesting  circumstances  wluch  relate 
to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Spanish  king- 
dom. 

After  their  conversion  from  idolatry  or  heresy,  the  Franb 
and  the  Visigoths  were  disposed  to  embrace,  with  equal  sub 
mission,  the  inherent  evils  and  the  accidental  benefits,  oi 
superstition.    But  the  prelates  o(  France,  long  before  the  ex 
tinction  of  the  Merovingian  race,  had  degenerated  into  %ht- 
ing  and  hunting  Barbarians.    They  disdained  the  use  of 
synods;   forgot  the  laws  of  temperance  and  chastity;   and 
preferred  the  indulgence  of  private  ambition  and  lu«.,y  to 

"*  Gregory  of  Tours  (L  viiL  c.  80,  in  torn.  ii.  p.  825,  826)  relates, 
with  much  indififereQce,  the  crimes,  the  reproof,  abd  the  apology. 
NuUus  Begem  metuit,  nullus  Ducem,  nullns  Comitem  reveretur  ;  et  si 
fortassis  tSicm  ista  displiceDt,  et  ea,  pro  k»Dg»vitate  vit»  Yeairm, 
emendare  conatur,  statim  seditio  in  populo,  statim  tumultus  exoritor, 
etin  tantum  uDusquisque  contra  seniorem  sfievl-intentione  gra86atur,ut 
viz  se  credat  eyadere,  si  tandem  silere  nequiverit 

^**  Spain,  in  these  dark  ages,  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunata  Hie 
Franks  had  a  Gregory  of  Tours ;  the  Saxons,  or  Angles,  a  Bede ;  the 
Iiombards,  a  Paul  Wamefrid,  &c  But  the  history  of  the  Yisigotiis  ii 
contained  in  the  short  and  imperfect  ChronideB  of  Isidore  of  SefiUa 
and  John  of  Bidar 

*  This  remarkahle  passage  was  publisiied  in  1778  t-H 
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the  general  interest  of  tLe  saoerdotal  profession."*  TIm 
bishops  of  Spain  respected  themselves,  and  were  respected 
by  the  public :  their  indissoluble  union  disguised  their  vices, 
and  confirmed  their  authority ;  and  the  regular  disdphne  of 
the  church  introduced  peace,  order,  and  stability,  into  the 
government  of  the  state.  From  the  reign  of  Recared,  the 
first  Catholic  king;,  to  that  of  Witiza,  the  immediate  prede- 
3ossor  of  the  unfortunate  Boderic,  sixteen  national  councils 
were  successively  convened.  The  six  metropolitans,  Toledo, 
Seville,  Merida,  Braga,  Tarragona,  and  Narbonne,  presided 
according  to  their  respective  seniority;*  the  assembly  was 
composed  of  their  suffiragan  bishops,  who  appeared  in  person, 
or  by  their  proxies ;  and  a  place  was  assigned  to  the  most 
holy,  or  opulent,  of  the  Spanish  abbots.  During  the  first 
three  days  of  the  convocation,  as  long  as  they  agitated  the 
ecclesiastical  questions  of  doctarine  and  discipline,  me  profane 
laity  was  excluded  from  their  debates ;  which  were  conduct- 
ed, however,  with  decent  solemnity.  But,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day,  the  doors  were  thrown  open  for  the  entrance' 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  palace,  the  dukes  and  counts  of 
the  provinces,  the  judges  of  the  cities,  and  the  Gothic  nobles , 
and  the  decrees  of  Heaven  were  ratified  by  the  consent  of 
the  people.  The  same  rules  were  observed  in  the  provincial 
assemblies, ^e  annual  synods,  which  were  empowered  to 
hear  complaints,  and  to  redress  grievances ;  and  a  legal  gov- 
ernment was  supported  by  the  prevailing  influence  of  the 
Spanbh  clergy.  The  bishops,  who,  in  each  revolution,  were 
prepared  to  flatter  the  victorious,  and  to  insult  the  prostrate, 
labored,  with  diligence  and  success,  to  kindle  the  flames  of 
persecution,  and  to  exalt  the  mitre  above  the  crown.  Yet  the* 
national  councils  of  Toledo,  in  which  the  free  spirit  of  the 
Barbarians  was  tempered  and  guided  by  episcopal  policy, 
have  established  some  prudent  laws  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  king  and  people.  The  vacancy  of  the  throne  wa? 
supplied  by  the  choice  of  the  bishops  and  palatines;  and, 
after  the  &ilure  of  the  line  of  Alaric,  the  regal  dignity  was 
still  limited  to  the  pure  and  noble  blood  of  the  Goths.  The 
clergy,   who   anointed   their    lawful    prince,  always    recom- 

^'*  Such  are  the  complaints  of  Si  Bcmi£Ace,  the  apostle  of  Qetmuky, 
ami  the  reformer  of  Gaul,  (in  tom.  iv.  p.  94.)  The  fourscore  year% 
which  he  deplores,  of  license  and  corruption,  would  seem  to  ingiim- 
ate  that  the  Barbarians  were  admittea  into  the  clergy  about  ihs 
year  660. 
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meodecl,  and  sometiiiies  pnctiBed,  the  dotj  of  aOe^anee; 
and  the  spiritual  eensaies  were  denouiioed  on  the  heads  oi 
the  impious  sabjects,  who  should  resist  his  anthorilyy  eonspira 
agaioBt  his  life,  or  vidate,  bj  an  indeooit  mnon,  ^  chastitjr 
even  of  his  widow.  But  the  monaidi  himself  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  was  boond  by  a  reciprocal  oath  to  God 
and  his  people*  that  he  woold  fiuthlnlly  execnte  this  imp(»tant 
tnist  The  real  or  imaginaij  fimlte  of  his  administniion  were 
solnect  to  the  control  of  a  powerful  aristocracy ;  and  the  bishops 
and  palatines  were  guarded  by  a  fondamental  privilege,  that 
they  shook!  not  be  degraded,  imprisoned,  tortured,  n<Nr  punished 
with  death,  exile,  or  confiscation,  unless  by  the  free  and  public 
•udgment  of  their  peers.^** 

One  of  these  l^islative  councils  of  Toledo  examined  and 
ratified  the  code  of  laws  which  had  been  compiled  by  a  sne- 
eession  of  Crothic  kings,  from  the  fierce  Euric,  to  the  devout 
Egica.  As  long  as  tibe  Vi^otbs  themselves  were  satisfied 
with  the  rude  customs  of  their  ancest(^  they  indulged  their 
subjects  of  Aquitain  and  Spain  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Ro- 
man law.  Tbeir  gradual  improvement  in  arts,  in  policy,  and 
at  length  in  religion,  encouraged  them  to  imitate,  and  to  su- 
persede, these  foreign  institutions ;  and  to  compose  a  code  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  for  the  use  of  ^  great  and 
united  people.  The  same  obligations,  and  the  same  privileges, 
were  communicated  to  the  nations  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ; 
and  the  conquerors,  insensibly  renoundng  the  Teutonic  idiom, 
submitted  to  the  restraints  of  equity,  and  exalted  the  Romans 
to  the  participation  of  freedom.  Ilie  merit  of  this  impartial 
policy  was  enhanced  by  the  situation  of  Spain  under  the  reign 
of  the  Visigoths.  The  provindals  were  long  separated  fit)m 
their  Arian  masters  by  the  irreconcilable  difference  of  re- 
ligion. After  the  conversion  of  Recared  had  removed  the 
prejudices  of  the  Catholics,  the  coasts,  both  of  the  Ocean  and 
Mediterranean,  were  stall  possessed  by  the  Eastern  emperors ; 
who  secretly  excited  a  discontented  people  to  reject  the  yoke 
of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  assert  the  name  and  dignity  of  Ro- 

^**  The  acts  of  the  councils  of  Toledo  are  etill  the  most  authentio 
records  of  the  church  and  constitution  of  Spain.  The  following  pas- 
cages  are  particulariy  important,  (Ui  17, 18;  iv.  76;  v.  2,  8,  4,  iC  8; 
ri.  11, 12, 18, 14, 17,  18 ;  vii.  1 ;  xiil  2,  8,  6.)  I  have  found  Maaoou 
(Hist  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  xv.  29,  and  Annotattoos,  zxvi  and 
aaodiL)  and  Ferreras  (Hist  G^n^rale  de  VBspagne,  torn,  ii)  very  wm 
fbl  and  accurate  guides. 
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laiia  eitazena  The  allegiance  of  doubtful  subjects  is  indeed 
most  effectually  secured  by  their  own  persuasion,  that  thej 
hazard  ^ore  in  a  revolt,  than  they  can  hope  to  obtain  by  a 
revolution ;  but  it  has  appeared  so  natural  to  oppress  those 
whom  we  hate  and  fear,  that  the  contrary  system  well  de- 
serves the  praise  of  wisdom  and  moderation."^ 

While  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  and  Visigoths  were 
established  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Saxons  achieved  the  con- 
quest of  Britain,  the  third  great  diocese  of  the  Prsefecture  of 
the  West  Since  Britain  was  already  separated  from  thf 
Roman  empire,  I  might,  without  reproach,  decline  a  story 
familiar  to  the  most  illiterate,  and  obscure  to  the  most  learned, 
of  my  readers.  The  Saxons,  who  excelled  in  the  use  of  the 
oar,  or  the  battle-axe,  were  ignorant  of  the  art  which  could 
alone  perpetuate  the  £une  of  their  exploits ;  the  Provincials, 
relapsing  into  barbarism,  neglected  to  describe  the  ruin  of 
their  country ;  and  the  doubtful  tradition  was  almost  extin- 
guished, before  the  missionaries  of  Rome  restored  the  light 
of  science  and  Christianity.  The  declamations  of  Gildas, 
the  fragments,  or  fables,  of  Nennius,  the  obscure  hints  of  the 
6Bxon  laws  and  chronicles,  and  the  ecclesiastical  tales  of  the 
venerable  Bede,"*  have  been  illustrated  by  the  diligence,  and 
sometimes  embellished  by  the  &ncy,  of  succeeding  writers, 
whose  works  I  am  not  ambitious  either  to  censure  or  to  tran- 
scribe."^    Yet  the  historian  of  the  empire  may  be  tempted 

'^*  The  Code  of  the  Visigoths^  regularly  divided  into  twelve  books, 
has  been  correctly  pubhshed  by  Dom  Bouquet,  (in  torn.  iv.  p.  278 — 
460.)  It  has  been  treated  by  the  President  de  Montesquieu  (Esprit 
des  Loiz,  1.  zzviiL  c  1)  with  excessive  severity.  I  dislike  the  style ; 
I  detest  the  superstition ;  but  I  shall  presume  to  think,  that  the  civil 
juriBprudence  displays  a  more  civilized  and  enlightened  state  of 
society,  than  that  of  the  Burgundiaos,  or  even  of  the  Lombards. 

^'*  See  Gildas  de  Excidio  BritannisB,  c.  11 — 25,  p.  4 — 9,  edit.  Gale. 
Nennius,  Hist.  Britonum,  c  28,  85 — 66,  p.  106—116,  edit  Gale. 
Bede,  Hist  Ecclesiast  Gentis  Angloruml.  L  c.  12—16,  p.  49—58. 
c  22,  p.  68,  edit  Smith.  Chron.  Saxonicum,  p.  11 — 23,  Ac,  edit 
GibflK>n.  The  Anglo-Saxon  laws  were  published  by  WiSdns,  London, 
1781,  in  folio;  and  the  Leges  WallicsB,  by  Wotton  and  Clarke,  Lon 
ion,  173(^,  in  folio. 

"*  The  laborious  Mr.  Carte,  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Whitaker,  ar« 
Ihe  two  modern  writers  to  whom  I  am  principally  indebted.  Tlie 
particular  historian  of  Manchester  embraces,  unaer  that  obscure  titU, 
%  subject  almost  as  extensive  as  the  general  history  of  England.* 

*  Add  the  Anglo-Saxon  History  of  Mr.  S.  Tamer ;  and  Sir  F.  Palgvava'i 
Hutch  of  the  "  Early  History  of  England."— M. 
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to  prnsne  the  revolations  of  a  Roman  provinoe,  till  it  yamsiMi 
5rom  his  sight ;  and  an  Engliahman  may  curioasly  trace  th« 
establisment  of  the  Barbarians,  from  whom  he  derives  hii 
name,  his  laws,  and  perhaps  his  origin. 

Abont  forty  years  aiter  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  gov* 
emment,  .Yortigem  appears  to  have  obtained  the  supreme, 
though  precarious  command  of  the  princes  and  cit^  of 
Britain.  That  unfortunate  monarch  has  been  almost  unani- 
nously  condemned  for  the  weak  and  mischievous  policy  of 
inviting"*  a  formidable  strange,  to  repel  the  vexations  in- 
roads  of  a  domestic  foe.  His  ambassadors  are  despaU^ed, 
by  the  gravest  historians,  to  the  coast  of  Grermany :  they  ad- 
dress a  pathetic  oration  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Saxons, 
and  those  warlike  Barbarians  resolve  to  assist  with  a  fleet  and 
army  the  suppliants  of  a  distant  and  unknown  island.  If 
Britain  had  indeed  been  unknown  to  the  Saxons,  the  measure 
of  its  calamities  would  have  been  less  complete.  But  the 
strength  of  the  Ronuin  government  could  not  always  guard 
the  maritime  province  against  the  pirates  of  Germany ;  the 
independent  and  divided  states  were  exposed  to  their  attacks ; 
and  the  Saxons  might  sometimes  join  the  Scots  and  the  Picts, 
in  a  tacit,  or  express,  confederacy  of  rapine  and  destruc- 
tion. Vortigern  could  only  balance  the  various  perils,  which 
assaulted  on  every  side  his  throne  and  bis  people ;  and  his 
policy  may  deserve  either  praise  or  excuse,  if  he  preferred 
the  alliance  of  those  Barbarians,  whose  naval  power  rendered 
them  the  most  dangerous  enemies  and  the  most  serviceable 
allies.  Hengist  and  Horsa,  as  they  ranged  along  the  Eastern 
coast  with  three  ships,  were  engaged,  by  the  promise  of  an 
ample  stipend,  to  embrace  the  defence  of  Britain ;  and  their 
intrepid  valor  soon  delivered  the  country  from  the  Caledonian 
invaders.  The  Isle  of  Thanet,  a  secure  and  fertile  district, 
was  allotted  for  the  residence  of  these  German  auxiliaries, 
and  they  were  supplied,  according  to  the  treaty,  with  a  plenti- 
ful allowance  of  clothing  and  provisions.  This  favorable 
reception  encouraged  five  thousand  warriors  to  embark  with 
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This  invitation^  which  may  derive  some  countenance  from  the 
loose  expressions  of  Gildas  and  Bede,  is  framed  into  a  resnlar  story 
by  Witikind,  a  Saxon  monk  of  the  tenth  century,  (see  Cou&,  Hist  de 
FEmpire  d'Oocident,  torn,  ii  ip.  856.)  Rapin,  and  even  Hume,  have  toe 
freely  used  this  suspicious  evidence,  without  regarding  the  predse  9»4 
frubable  testimony  of  Tennius :  Iterea  venerunt  tres  Chiube  k  Qeraia 
nit  <*  ejtiiio  pulstg,  in  quibus  erant  Hors  et  Hengist 
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their  families  in  seventeen  vessels,  and  the  infant  power  of' 
Hengist  was  fortified  by  this  strong  and  seasonable  re€nforoe« 
ment.  The  crafty  Barbarian  suggested  to  Vortigen  the  obvi- 
ous advantage  of  fixing,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ficts,  a  col- 
ony of  faithful  allies :  a  third  fleet  of  forty  ships,  under  the 
command  of  his  son  and  nephew,  sailed  from  Germany,  ravaged 
the  Orkneys,  and  disembarked  a  new  army  on  the  coast  of 
N'orthumberland,  or  Lothian,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
devoted  land.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  but  it  was  impossible  tc 
prevent,  the  impending  evils.  The  two  nations  were  60()n 
divided  and  exasperated  by  mutual  jealousies.  The  Saxons 
magnified  all  that  they  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
an  ungrateful  people ;  while  the.  Britons  regretted  the  liberal 
rewards  which  could  not  satisfy  the  avarice  of  those  haughty 
mercenaries.  The  causes  of  fear  and  hatred  were  inflamed 
into  an  irreconcilable  quarrel.  The  Saxons  flew  to  arms ;  and 
if  they  perpetrated  a  treacherous  massacre  during  the  security 
of  a  ^ast,  they  destroyed  the  reciprocal  confidence  which  sus- 
tains the  intercourse  of  peace  and  war.*** 

Hengist,  who  boldly  aspired  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  ex  • 
horted  his  countrymen  to  embrace  the  glorious  opportunity : 
he  painted  in  lively  colors  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  wealth 
•f  the  dties,  the  pusillanimous  temper  of  the  natives,  and  the 
convenient  situation  of  a  spacious  solitary  island,  accessible 
on  all  sides  to  the  Saxon  fleets.  The  successive  colonies 
which  issued,  in  the  period  of  a  century,  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine,  were  principally  com- 
posed of  three  valiant  tribes  or  nations  of  Germany ;  the  Jutes^ 
the  old  Saxons,  and  the  Angles.  The  Jutes,  who  fought 
under  the  peculiar  banner  of  Hengist,  assumed  the  merit  of 
leading  their  countrymen  in  the  paths  of  glory,  and  of  erect- 

^'*  Nenniua  imputes  to  the  Saxons  the  murder  of  three  hundred 
British  diiefii ;  a  crime  not  unsuitable  to  their  savage  manners.  But 
we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  (see  Jeffirey  of  Monmouth,  L  viil  c.  9-— 
12)  that  Stonehenge  is  their  monument,  which  the  giants  had  formerly 
transported  from  Africa  to  Ireland,  and  which  was  removed  to  Britain 
by  the  order  of  Ambrosius,  and  the  art  of  Merlin.* 


*  Sir  F.  Palgrave  (Hist,  of  England,  p.  36)  is  inclined  to  resolve  the  whole 
of  these  stories,  as  Niebahr  the  older  Ronum  history,  into  poetry.  To  the 
editor  they  appeared,  in  early  youth,  so  essentially  poetic,  as  to  jastify  the 
nsh  attempt  to  embody  them  in  an  Epic  Poem,  called  Samor,  commenced 

Stan,  and  finished  oefore  he  had  arrived  at  the  matoier  taste  of  on* 
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log,  in  Kent,  tbe  first  independent  kingdom.  The  fame  of 
the  enterprise  was  attributed  to  the  primitive  Saxons ;  and  the 
common  laws  and  language  of  the^  ocwquerors  are  described 
by  the  national  appellation  of  a  people,  which,  at  the  end  of 
four  hundred  years^  produced  the  first  monarchs  of  South 
Britain.  The  Angles  were  distinguished  by  their  numbers 
and  their  success  ;  and  they  claimed  the  honor  of  fixing  a 
perpetual  name  on  the  country,  of  which  they  occupied 
the  most  ample  portion.  The  Barbarians,  who.  followed  the 
Hopes  of  rapine  either  on  the  land  or  sea,  were  insensibly 
blended  with  this  triple  confederacy ;  the  Frmans,  who  had 
been  tempted  by  their  vicinity  to  the  British  shores,  might 
balance,  during  a  short  space,  the  strength  and  reputation  of 
the  native  Saxons;  the  DaneSj  the  Prussians,  tlie  Rugians, are 
&intly  described  ;  and  some  adventurous  Huns,  who  had 
wandered  as  far  as  the  Baltic,  might  embark  on  board  the 
German  vessels,  for  the  conquest  of  a  new  world."*  But  this 
arduous  achievement  was  not  prepared  or  executed  by  the 
union  of  national  powers.  £ach  intrepid  chieftain,  according 
to  the  measure  of  his  fame  and  fortunes,  assembled  his  fol- 
lowers ;  equipped  a  fleet  of  three,  or  perhaps  of  sixty,  vessels ; 
chose  the  place  of  the  attack ;  and  conducted  his  subsequent 
operations  according  to  the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  his  private  interest  In  the  invasion  of  BriUun  many 
heroes  vanquished  and  fell ;  but  only  seven  victorious  leaders 
iissumed,  or  at  least  maintained,  the  tide  of  kings.  Seven 
independent  thrones,  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,*  were  founded 
by  the  conquerors,  and  seven  families,  one  of  which  has  been 
'continued,  by  female  succession,  to  our  present  sovereign, 
derived  their  equal  and  sacred  lineage  from  Woden,  the  god 
of  war.  It  has  been  pretended,  that  this  republic  of  kings 
was  moderated  by  a  general  council  and  a  supreme  magis- 
trate.   But  such  an  artificial  scheme  of  policy  is  repugnant  to 

*'*  All  these  tribes  are  expressly  enumerated  by  Bede,  (L  i  e.  16,  pu 
52,1  Y.  e.  9,  p.  190;)  abd  thoagh  I  have  oonsidered  Mr.  Whitakete 
remarks,  (Hist  of  Manchester,  voL  il  p.  688**643,)  I  do  not  peroeivo 
the  absurdity  of  supposiog  that  the  Frisians,  ^^  were  mingled  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

*  This  terra  (the  Heptarchy^  must  be  rejected  because  an  idea  ia  convegred 
thereby  which  is  sabstantially  wrong.  At  no  one  period  were  there  ever 
Motn  kingdoms  indepoident  of  each  other.  Palgrave,  vol.  i.  p.  40  Vbt. 
Bbaron  Tomer  has  the  merit  of  having  first  confuted  the  popular  nctioo  m 
•^-  sobject.    Anglo-Saxon  History,  vol.  i.  p.  302. — ^M. 
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the  rade  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Saxons :  their  laws  are 
silent;  and  their  imperfect  annals  afford  only  a  dark  and 
bloody  prospect  of  intestine  discord/'^ 

A  monk,  who,  in  the  profound  ignorance  of  human  life, 
has  presumed  to  exercise  the  office  of  historian,  strangely 
disfigures  the  state  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  its  separation 
from  the  Western  empire.  Gildas  "*  describes  in  florid  lan- 
guage the  improvements  of  agriculture,  the  foreign  trade 
which  flowed  with  every  tide  into  the  Thames  and  the  Severn, 
the  solid  and  lofty  construction  of  public  and  private  edifices ; 
he  accuses  the  sinful  luxury  of  the  British  people ;  of  a  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  same  writer,  ignorant  of  the  most  simple 
arts,  and  incapable,  without  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  of  provid- 
ing walls  of  stone,  or  weapons  of  iron,  for  the  defence  of  their 
native  land.*"  Under  the  long  dominion  of  the  emperors, 
Britain  had  been  insensibly  moulded  into  the  elegant  and 
servile  form  of  a  Roman  province,  whose  safety  was  intrusted 
to  a  foreign  power.  The  subjects  of  Honorius  contemplated 
their  new  freedom  with  surprise  and  terror;  they  were  left 
destitute  of  any  civil  or  military  constitution  ;  and  their  uncer- 
tain rulers  wanted  either  skill,  or  courage,  or  authority,  to 
direct  the  public  force  against  the  common  enemy.  The 
introduction  of  the  Saxons  betrayed  their  internal  weakness, 
and  degraded  the  character  both  of  the  prince  and  people, 
llieir  consternation  magnified  the  danger ;  the  want  of  union 
diminished  their  resources ;  and  the  madness  of  civil  factions 
was  more  solicitous  to  accuse,  than  to  remedy,  the  evils,  which 
they  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  their  adversaries.  Yet  the 
Britons  were  not  ignorant,  they  could  not  be  ignorant,  of  the 
manufisu^ture  or  the  use  of  arms ;  the  successive  and  disorderly 
attacks  of  the  Saxons  allowed  them  to  recover  from  their 
amaaement,  and  the  prosperous  or  adverse  events  of  the  wav 
added  discipline  and  experience  to  their  native  valor. 

"^  Bede  has  enumerated  seven  kings,  two  Saxons,  a  Jute,  and  four 
Angles,  who  Bucceesively  acquired  in  the  heptardiy  an  indefinite 
lupremacy  of  power  and  renown.  But  their  reign  was  the  effect,  not 
»f  law,  but  of  oonquest ;  and  he  observes,  in  similar  terms,  that  one  of 
them  subdued  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Anglesey ;  and  that  another  im* 
posed  a  tribute  on  the  Soots  and  Picts.  (Hist  Eccles.  1.  il  c  5,  p.  88.) 
"'  See  Oildas  de  Excidio  Britanniie,  c  i  p.  1.  edit  Oala 
'*'  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist  of  Manchester,  vol  il  p.  603,  516)  hat 
•martiy  exposed  this  glaring  absurdity,  which  had  passed  unnotioed  by 
the  general  historians,  as  they  were  hastening  to  more  interesting  and 
important  events 
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While  the  coutineDi  of  Europe  and  Africa  yielded,  witlioui 
KBistaDoe,  to  the  Barbarians,  the  British  island,  alone  and 
unaided,  maintained  a  long,  a  vigorous,  though  an  unsucoess- 
fill,  struggle,  against  the  formidable  pirates,  who,  almat  at 
the  same  instant,  assaulted  the  Northern,  ''iie  Eastern,  and  the 
Southern  coasts.  The  dties  which  had  been  fortified  with 
skill,  were  defended  with  resolution ;  the  advantages  of  ground, 
bills,  forests,  and  morasses,  were  diligently  improved  by  the 
inhabitants ;  the  conquest  of  each  district  was  purchased  with 
blood ;  and  the  defeats  of  the  Saxons  are  strongly  attested  by 
the  discreet  silence  of  their  annalist  Hengist  might  hope  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  Britain ;  but  his  ambition,  in  an  active 
reign  of  thirty-five  years,  was  confined  to  the  possession  of 
Kent ;  and  the  numerous  colony  which  he  had  planted  in  the 
North,  was  extirpated  by  the  sword  of  the  Britons.  The 
monarchy  of  the  West  Saxons  was  laboriously  founded  by 
the  persevering  efforts  of  three  martial  generations.  The 
life  of  Cerdic,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  children  of  Woden, 
was  consumed  in  the  conquest  of  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  the  loss  which  he  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Mount 
Badon,  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  inglorious  repose.  Eenric, 
his  valiant  son,  advanced  into  Wiltshire ;  besieged  Salisbury, 
at  that  time  seated  on  a  commanding  eminence;  and  van- 
quished an  army  which  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  In 
the  subsequent  battle  of  Marlborough,"^  his  British  enemies 
displayed  their  military  science.  Their  troops  were  formed  in 
thiee  lines ;  each  line  consisted  of  three  distinct  bodies,  and 
the  cavalry,  the  archers,  and  the  pikemen,  were  distributed 
according  to  the  principles  of  Roman  tactics.  The  Saxons 
charged  in  one  weighty  column,  boldly  encountered  with  their 
shord  swords  the  long  lances  of  the  Britons,  and  mainttuned 
an  equal  conflict  till  the  approach  of  night.  Two  dedsive 
victories,  the  death  of  three  British  kings,  and  the  reduction 
of  Cirencester,  Bath,  and  Gloucester,  established  the  fame  and 
power  of  Oeaulin,  the  grandson  of  Oerdic,  wh:>  carried  hia 
victorious  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

After  a  wa*  of  a  hundred  years,  the  independent  Britons 


*"  At  Beran-birig,  or  Barbmy-castle,  near  Mftrlborongh.  Ill* 
Saxon  chroDiele  assigns  tho  name  and  date.  Gamden  (Bntasnia,  vol 
I  p.  128)  ascertains  the  place ;  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Seriptores 
post  Bedam,  p.  814)  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  battle.  They  ar« 
probable  and  characteristic ;  and  the  historians  of  the  twelfth  eeoikivf 
might  consult  Rome  materials  that  no  longer  exist 
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ifcill  occupied  the  whole  extent  of  Uie  Western  coast^  from  thi 
wall  ot  Antoninus  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  CornwiUl; 
and  the  principal  dties  of  the  inland  country  still  opposed  the 
arms  of  the  Barbarians.  Resistance  became  more  languid, 
as  the  number  and  boldness  of  the  assailants  continually 
increased.  Winning  their  way  by  slow  and  painful  efforts, 
the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  their  various  confederates, 
advanced  from  the  Nortii,  from  the  East,  and  from  the 
South,  till  their  victorious  banners  were  united  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.  Beyond  the  Severn  the  Britons  still  asserted 
their  ni^onal  freedc»n,  which  survived  the  heptarchy,  and 
even  the  monarchy,  of  the  Saxons.  The  bravest  warriors, 
who  preferred  exile  to  slavery,  found  a  secure  refuge  in  th< 
mountains  of  Wales :  the  reluctant  submission  of  Comwalj 
was  delayed  for  some  ages;^'*  and  a  band  of  fugitives 
acquired  a.  settlement  in  Gaul,  by  their  own  valor,  or  the  lib- 
erality of  the  Merovingian  kings."*  The  Western  angle  of 
Armorica  acquired  the  new  appellations  of  Cornwall^  and  the 
Lesser  Britain;  and  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Osismii  were 
filled  by  a  strange  people,  who,  under  the  authority  of  their 
counts  and  l»shop,  preserved  the  laws  and  language  of  their 
ancestors.  To  the  feeble  descendants  of  Clovis  and  Charle- 
magne, the  Britons  of  Armorica  refused  the  customary  tribute, 
subdued  the  neighboring  dioceses  of  Vannes,  Bennes,  and 
Nantes,  and  formed  a  powerful, .  though  vassal,  state,  which 
has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  France.*" 

"*  Oomwall  was  finally  snbdoed  by  Athelstan,  ik,  D.  927--941,) 
who  planted  an  English  coLooy  at  Exeter,  and  oonnned  the  Britona 
beyond  the  lUver  Tamar.  See  William  of  Malmsbury,  L  ii.,  in  the 
Scriptores  poet  Bedam,  p.  60.  The  spirit  of  the  Cornish  knights  was 
de|;raded  by  servitude :  and  it  should  seem,  from  the  Romance  of  Sir 
Tnstram,  that  their  eowardice  was  afanost  proverbiaL 

"*  The  establishment  of  the  Britons  in  Oaul  is  proved  in  the  sixth 
century,  by  Procopius,  Gregor^r  of  Tours,  the  second  council  of  Tours, 
(A.  D.  567]!)  and  the  least  suspicious  of  Iheir  Gfaronides  and  lives  of 
saints.  The  subscription  of  a  bishop  of  the  Britons  to  the  first  council 
of  Tours,  (A.D.  461,  or  rather  48 1^)  the  army  of  Biothamus,  and  the 
loose  dedamation  of  Qildas,  (alii  transmarinas  petebant  regiooes,  c  25, 
p.  8,)  may  countenance'  an  emigration  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  Beyond  that  era,  the  Britons  of  Armorica  can  be  found 
only  in  romance ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Whltaker  (Genuine 
History  of  the  Britons,  p.  214 — 221)  should  so  fiuthfuUy  transcribe  the 
gross  Ignorance  of  Carte,  whose  venial  errors  he  has  so  rigoroosly 


^^  The  antiquities  of  Bretagne^  which  have  been  the  subject  even  of 
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Id  a  century  of  perpetual,  on  at  least  implacable,  war,  much 
<H>urage,  and  some  skill,  must  have  been  exerted  for  the  &* 
fence  of  Britain.  Yet  if  the  memory  of  its  champions  ik 
almost  buried  in  oblivion,  we  need  not  repine;  since  every' 
age,  however  destitute  of  science  or  virtue,  suffidently  abounds 
with  acts  of  blood  and  military  renown.  The  tomb  of  Yor- 
timer,  the  son  of  Vortifiem,  was  erected  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea-shore,  as  a  landmark  formidable  to  the  Saxons^  whom  he 
had  thrice  vanquished  in  ihe  fields  of  Kent  Ambrosius  Aur 
relian  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  Romans ;  "*  his 
modesty  was  equal  to  his  valor,  and  his  valor,  till  the^ast  fetal 
action,"*  was  crowned  with  splendid  success.  But  every 
Britbh  name  is  effaced  by  the  illustrious  name  of  Arthur,'^ 

political  controversy,  are  iUostrated  by  Hiodriaii  Yalesins,  (Notitia 
Galiiamm,  sub  voce  Britannia  Cimnarina,  p.  98—100.)  M.  D'AnTille, 
(Notice  de  rAndeime  Gatile,  Coris&pitif  Curiotolites,  OMtmUf  Vwga' 
nium,  p.  248,  268,  608, 120,  and  Etata  de  TEurope,  p.  76—80,)  Lon- 
euerue,  (Description  de  la  France,  torn.  L  p.  84 — 94,)  and  the  Abb6 
de  Vertot,  (Hist  Critique  de  I'Etablissement  des  Bretons  dans  les 
Qooles,  2  vols,  in  12ma,  Paris,  1*720.)  I  may  assume  the  merit  of  ex- 
amining the  original  eyidenoe  which  they  have  produced.* 

^**  Bede,  who  in  his  chronicle  (p.  28)  places  Ambrosius  under  the 
reign  of  Zeno,  (A.  D.  474—491,)  observes,  that  his  parents  had  been 
'*  purpurft  induti ;"  whigh  he  explains,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  by 
"regium  nomen  et  insigne  ferentibus,"  (Lie.  16,  p.  53.)  The  ex- 
preasba  of  Kenniua  (a  44,  p.  110,  edit  Gale)  is  ami  more  dngolar, 
*'  Unus  de  ean»ulibu9  gentis  Komanicn  est  pater  meus.** 

"'  By  the  unanimous,  though  doubtful,  conjecture  of  our  antiqua- 
rians, Ambrosius  is  confounded  with  23'atiuileod,  who  (A.  D.  608)  lost 
his  own  life,  and  five  thouiaalid  of  his  subjects,  in  a  battle  against  Cer- 
die,  the  West  Saxon,  (Ghroo.  Saxon,  p.  17, 18.^ 

^^^  As  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  Wdsh  barcis,  Myrdhin,  Ilomarch,f 
and  Taliessin,  mv  &ith  in  the  existence  and  exploits  of  Ar^ur  princi 
pally  rests  on  the  simple  and  circnmstantial  testimony  of  Nennios, 
(Hist  Brit  c.  62,  68,  p.  114.)     Mr.  Whitaker,  (Hist  <^  Mandbiester, 


*  Compare  GhiQet,  M^moires  sar  la  Bretagne,  and  Dam,  Histoire  de 
Bretagne.  These  aathors  api>ear  to  me  to  establish  die  point  of  the  hide* 
pendenoe  of  Bretagne  at  the  time  that  the  insular  Britons  took  refage  in 
their  ooontiyy  and  that  the  greater  part  landed  as  ftigitives  rather  than  as 
co&qaerors.  I  observe  that  li.  Lappenberg  (Qes6hic»te  Ton  England,  Td. 
L  p.  56)  sQpposes  the  settlement  of  a  miutaiy  oolony  formed  of  British 
soldiers,  (Mihtes  limitanei,  Iseti,)  daring  the  nsarpation  of  Manmasy  (381, 
388,)  who  gave  their  name  and  pecoUar  civilization  to  Bretagne.  M.  Lim- 
penoerg  expresses  his  sarprise  that  Gibbon  here  rejects  the  aathority  whicb 
he  follows  elsewhere. — ^M . 

t  I  presame  that  Gibbon  means  Llywarch  Hen,  or  the  Ased. — Tbm 
Blegies  of  this  Welsh  prince  and  bard  have  been  published  by  'hb»  Owen; 
«  whoso  works  and  in  the  Myvyrian  Archsoolc^y,  slnmbeni  nwcb  onrioaff 
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the  hereditary  prince  of  the  Silures,  in  South  TV  ^^^f  and  the 
elective  king  or  general  of  the  nation.  Aooording^  to  the  most 
rational  acoonnt,  he  defeated,  in  twelve  suooeasive  battles,  tke 
Angles  of  the  North,  and  the  Saxons  of  the  West ;  bat  the 
decSning  age  of  the  hero  was  imbittered  by  popular  ingrati 
tude  and  domestic  misfortanes.  The  events  of  hid  life  are 
less  interesting  than  the  singular  revolutions  of  his  lame. 
During  a  period  of  five  hundred  years  the  tradi^n  of  his 
exploits  was  preserved,  and  rudely  embellished,  by  die  ob- 
scure bards  c^  Wales  and  Armorica,  who  were  odious  to  the 
Saxons,  and  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  pride  and 
curiosity  of  the  Norman  conquerors  prompted  them  to  inquire 
into  the  ancient  history  of  Britain :  they  listened  with  fond 
credulity  to  the  tale  of  Arthur,  and  eagerly  applauded  the 
merit  of  a  prince  who  had  triumphed  over  the  Saxons,  their 
common  enemies.  His  romance,  transcribed  in  the  Latin  of 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  afterwards  translated  into  the  fash- 
ionable idiom  of  the  times,  was  enriched  with  the  various, 
though  incoherent,  ornaments  which  were  familiar  to  the  ex- 
perience, the  learning,  or  the  fancy,  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  progress  of  a  Phrygian  colony,  from  the  lyber  to  the 
Thames,  was  easily  ingrafted  on  the  fable  of  the  j^Sneid; 
and  the  royal  ancestors  of  Arthur  derived  their  ori^n  from 
Troy,  and  claimed  their  alliance  with  the  Caesars.  His  tro- 
phies were  decorated  with  captive  provinces  and  Imperial 
titles ;  and  his  Danish  victories  avenged  the  recent  injuries  of 
his  countnr.  The  gallantry  and  superstition  of  the  British 
hero,  his  roasts  and  tournaments,  and  the  memorable  institu- 
tion of  his  Knights  of  the  .Round  TMe^  were  faithfully  copied 
from  the  reigning  manners  of  chivalry ;  and  the  fiibulous  ex- 
ploits of  Uther's  son  appear  less  incredible  than  the  adven- 
tures which  were  achieved  by  the  enterprising  valor  of  the 
Normans*  Pilgrimage,  and  the  holy  wars,  introduced  into 
Europe   the  specious  miracles  of  Arabian  magic      Fairies 

vol  il  p.  81 — 71)  had  framed  an  interesting,  and  even  probable,  nar- 
rativo  of  the  wars  of  Arthur :  though  it  is  impossible  to  allow  iht 
reality  of  the  round  table. 


infiinnation  on  the  subject  of  Welsh  tradition  and  poetry.  Bat  the  Welsli 
•ntiqnarians  hare  never  obtained  a  hearing  finom  the  public ;  they  havii 
had  no  MaCTherson  to  compensate  finr  Ids  corrnption  of  their  poetic  le^andi^ 
W  fimang  ttiem  into  popvlarityw^See  also  Mr.  bharan  Tomer's  Essaj  an  Iht 
l^eiab  Bards.^'M- 
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and  giants,  flying  dragons,  and  enchanted  palaces,  wen 
Mended  mih  tSie  mofe  simple  fictions  of  the  West;  and  the 
fiite  of  Britain  depended  on  the  art,  or  the  predictions,  of 
Merlin.  Eyeiy  nation  embraced  and  adorned  the  popular 
romance  of  Arthur,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table: 
their  names  were  celebrated  in  Greece  and  Italy;  and  the 
v<duminou8  tales  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  Sir  Tristram  were  de- 
▼ontly  studied  by  the  princes  and  nobles,  who  disregarded  the 
genuine  heroes  and  historians  of  antiquity.  At  length  the 
Ught  of  science  and  reason  was  rekindled ;  the  talisman  was 
broken ;  the  visi(»iary  fiibric  melted  into  air ;  and  by  a  nat- 
tral,  though  unjust,  reverse  of  the  public  opinion,  the  severity 
jf  the  present  age  is  inclined  to  question  the  existence  of  Ar- 
hur/" 

Resistance,  if  it  cannot  avert,  must  increase  the  miseries 
of  conquest;  and  conquest  has  never  appeared  more  dread- 
ful and  destructive  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons;  who 
hated  the  valor  of  their  enemies,  disdained  the  fisdth  of  trea- 
ties, and  violated,  without  remorse,  the  most  sacred  objects 
of  the  Christian  worship.  The  fields  of  battle  might  be  traced, 
almost  in  every  district,  by  monuments  of  bones ;  the  frag- 
ments of  fiillin^  towers  were  stained  with  blood ;  the  last  of 
the  Britons,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was  massa- 
cred,^^' in  the  ruins  of  Anderida;^*'  and  the  repetition  of 
such  calamities  was  frequent  and  fiimiliar  tmder  the  Saxon 


'^'  lliejprogress  of  romance,  and  the  state  of  learning,  in  the  middle 
Ages,  are  illnstrated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  with  the  taste  of  a  poet 
and  the  minute  diligence  of  an  antiquarian.  I  have  derived  much 
instructioD  from  the  two  learned  dissertations  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  HistcMT  of  Knglish  Poetry.* 

^*^  Hoc  anno  (490)  JSHa  et  Gissa  obsederunt  Andredes-Oeaster ;  et 
interfecerunt  omnes  qui  id  incoluerunt ;  adeo  ut  ne  unus  Brito  ibi 
Buperstes  fuerit,  (Chron.  Sazoa  p.  16;)  an  expression  more  dreadful 
in  itB  simplicity,  than  all  the  vague  and  tedious  lamentations  of  the 
British  Jeremiah. 

^^'  Andredes-Ceaster,  or  Anderida,  is  placed  by  Camden  (Britannia, 
rol.  1  p.  258)  at  Newenden,  in  the  marshy  grounds  of  Kent,  which 
might  oe  formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
forest  (Anderida)  which  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  Hampahirp 
and  Sussex. 

*  These  valuable  dissertations  should  not  now  be  read  withont  the  noMk 
and  pveliminaiy  essay  of  the  late  editor,  Mr.  Price,  which*  ia  point  ef  tasie 
•■d  mlnesfl  of  infiTncAtioD,  are  worthy  of  acoompaoyiiig  and  eoaipleiiag 
#K>se  of  Warton. — M. 
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heptarchy.  The  arts  and  religion,  the  laws  and  laDguage, 
which  the  RomaDS  had  so  carefully  planted  in  Britain,  were 
extirpated  by  their  barbarous  successors.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  principal  churches,  the  bishops,  who  had  declined 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  retired  with  the  holy  relics  into 
Wales  and  Armorica;  the  remains  of  their  flocks  were  left 
destitute  of  any  spiritual  food ;  the  practice,  and  even  the 
remembrance,  of  Christianity  were  abolished ;  and  the  British 
clergy  might  obtain  some  comfort  from  the  damnation  of  the 
idolatrous  strangers.  The  kings  of  France  maintained  the 
privileges  of  their  Roman  subjects ;  but  the  ferocious  Saxons 
trampled  on  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  of  the  emperors.    The 

Proceedings  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  titles  of 
onor,  the  forms  of  office,  the  ranks  of  society,  and  even  the 
domestic  rights  of  marriage,  testament,  and  inheritance,  were 
finally  suppressed ;  and  the  indiscriifiinate  crowd  of  noble  and 
plebeian  slaves  was  governed  by  the  traditionary  customs, 
which  had  been  coarsely  framed  for  the  shepherds  and  pirates 
of  Germany.  The  language  of  science,  of  business,  and  of 
conversation,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Romans,  was 
lost  in  the  general  desolation.  A  sufficient  number  of  Latin 
or  Celtic  words  might  be  assumed  by  the  Germans,  to  express 
their  new  wants  and  ideas  ;^*^  but  those  illiterate  Pagans 
preserved  and  established  the  use  of  their  national  dialect.^** 
Almost  every  name,  conspicuous  either  in  the  church  or  state, 
reveals  its  Teutonic  origin ;  ^*^  and  the  geography  of  Midland 
was  universally  inscribed  with  foreign  characters  and  appel- 
Uitions.     The  example  of  a  revolution,  so  rapid  and  so  com- 


^^  Br.  Johnson  affirms,  tliat  few  English  words  are  of  British  ex- 
traction. Mr.  Whitaker,  who  understaads  the  Briti^  language,  has 
discovered  more  than  three  thouaandf  and  actually  produces  a  long  and 
various  catalogue,  (voL  il  p.  285 — 829.)  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
many  of  these  words  may  nare  been  imported  from  the  Latin  or  Saxon 
into  the  native  idiom  of  "Britain.* 

^**  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Franks  and  the  An* 
glo-Sazons  mutually  understood  each  other's  language,  which  was  de- 
rived from  the  same  Teutonic  root>  (Bede,  Lie.  26,  p.  60.) 

^**  After  the  first  generation  of  Italian,  or  Scottish,  missionaries,  the 
dignities  of  the  chiirch  were  filled  with  Saxon  proselytes. 


*  Dr.  Prichard's  very  coriotis  researches,  which  connect  the  Celtic,  as 
well  as  the  Teutonic,  langaages  with  the  Indo-European  class,  make  it  still 
more  difiBcalt  to  decide  between  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  origin  of  English 
words. — See  Prichard  on  the  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Natioxis  OsmL 

VOL.  ni. — Dd 
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pleie,  may  not  easily  be  found ;  but  it  will  excite  a  probab1« 
sospicion,  that  the  arts  of  Borne  were  less  deeply  rooted  in  Bri- 
tain than  in  Gaul  or  Spain ;  and  that  the  native  rudeness  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  was  covered  by  a  thin  varnish  of 
Italian  manners. 

This  strange  alteration  has  persuaded  historians,  and  even 
pliilosophers,  that  the  provincials  of  Britain  were  totally  ex* 
terminated ;  and  that  the  vacant  land  was  again  peopled  by 
the  perpetual  influx,  and  rapid  increase,  of  the  German  colo- 
nies. Three  hundred  thousand  Saxons  are  said  to  have 
obeyed  the  summons  of  Hengist ;  ^"  the  entire  emlgation  of 
the  Angles  was  attested,  in  the  age  of  Bede,  by  the  soUtude 
of  their  native  country ; "'  and  our  experience  has  shown  the 
free  propagation  of  the  human  race,  if  they  are  cast  on  a 
fruitful  wilderness,  where  their  steps  are  uncon  fined,  and  their 
•subsistence  is  plentiful,  ^he  Saxon  kingdoms  displayed  the 
face  of  recent  discovery  and  cultivation ;  the  towns  were 
small,  the  villages  were  distant ;  the  husbandry  was  languid 
and  unskilful ;  four  sheep  were  equivalent  to  an  acre  of  the 
best  land;^**  an  ample  space  of  wood  and  morass  was 
resigned  to  the  vague  dominion  of  nature ;  and  the  modem 
bishopric  of  Durham,  the  whole  territory  from  the  Tyne  to 
the  Tees,  had  returned  to  its  primitive  state  of  a  savage  and 
solitary  forest"*  Such  imperfect  population  might  have  been 
supphed,  ii^  some  generations,  by  the  English  colonies ;  but  . 
neiuer  reason  nor  ^cts  can  justify  the  unnatural  suppositaon, 
that  the  Saxons  of  Britain  remained  alone  in  the  desert  which 
they  had  subdued.      After  the  sanguinary  Barbarians  had 

'^^  Carte's  History  of  England,  vol  L  p.  195.  He  quotes  the  British 
historians;  but  I  much  fear,  that  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth  (L  vL  c.  15)  ia 
his  onhr  witness. 

^**  Bede,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  1.  i.  c.  15,  p.  62.  The  fact  is  probable,  and 
well  attested :  yet  such  was  the  loose  intermixture  of  the  German  tribeB^ 
that  we  find,  in  a  subsequent  period,  the  law  of  the  Angli  and  Warini 
of  Germany,  (Lindenbrog.  Codex,  p.  479-~486.) 

'*'  See  Dr.  Henry's  useful  ana  laborious  History  of  Great  Britain. 
voL  il  p.  388. 

**•  Quicquid  (says  John  of  Tinemouth)  inter  Tynam  et  Tesam  flu- 
vios  extitit,  sola  eremi  vastitudo  tunc  temporis  fuit,  et  idcirco  nuUim 
ditioni  servivit,  eo  c^uod  sola  indomitorum  et  sylvestrium  fwimRlinm 
snelunca  et  habitatio  fuit,  (apud  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  195.)  From  bishop 
Nicholson  (English  Historical  library,  p.  65,  98)  I  understand  that  fiiit 
•opies  of  John  of  Tinemouih*s  ample  collecUons  are  preserved  in  <h» 
kfararios  of  Oxford  I<ambeth,  &c. 
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secured  their  dominion,  and  gratified  their  revenge,  it  waa 
ibeir  interest  to  preserve  the  peasants,  as  well  as  the  cattle, 
of  the  unresisting  country.  In  each  successive  revolution, 
the  patient  herd  becomes  the  property  of  its  new  masters ; 
and  the  salutary  compact  of  food  and  labor  is  silently  ratified 
by  their  mutual  necessities.  Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  Sussex,'*' 
accepted  from  his  royal  convert  the  gift  of  the  peninsula  of 
Solsey,  near  Chichester,  with  the  persons  and  property  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  then  amounted  to  eighty-seven  families^ 
He  released  them  at  once  from  spiritual  and  temporal  bond- 
age ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  of  both  sexea  were 
baptized  by  their  indulgent  master.  The  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
•which  spread  from  the  sea  to  the  Thames,  contained  seven 
thousand  families ;  twelve  hundred  were  ascribed  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight;  and,  if  we  multiply  this  vague  computation,  it 
may  seem  probable,  that  England  was  cultivated  by  a  million 
of  servants,  or  villains,  who  were  attached  to  the  estates  of 
their  arbitrary  landlords.  The  indigent  Barbarians  were  often 
tempted  to  sell  their  children,  or  themselves  into  perpetual, 
and  even  foreign,  bondage;"'  yet  the  special  exemptions, 
which  were  granted  to  national  slaves,^**  sufficiently  declare 
that  they  were  much  less  numerous  than  the  strangers  and 
captives,  who  had  lost  their  hberty,  or  changed  their  masters, 
by  the  accidents  of  war.  When  time  and  religion  had  miti- 
gated the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  laws  encour- 
aged the  frequent  practice  of  manumission ;  and  their  subjects, 
of  Welsh  or  Cambrian  extraction,  assumed  the  respectable 
station  of  inferior  freemen,  possessed  of  lands,  and  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  civil  society."*     Such  gentle  treatment  might 

^*^  See  the  mission  of  Wilfrid,  <&c.,  in  Bede,  Hist  Eccles.  L  iv.  c.  18, 
16,p.  166,  156,  169. 

*"  From  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Bede  (1.  ii.  c.  1,  p.  78)  and  Wil- 
liam of  Malmabury,  (L  iil  p.  102,)  it  appears,  Uiat  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  age,  persisted  in  this  unnatural  practice.  Tlieir 
youths  were  publicly  sold  in  the  market  of  Rome. 

"•  According  to  the  laws  of  Ina,  they  could  not  be  lawfully  sold  be- 
yond the  seas. 

^**  The  Ufe  of  a  Walltut,  or  Cambricus,  komOj  who  possessed  a  hydo 
of  land,  is  fixed  at  120  shillings,  bv  the  same  laws  (of  Ina,  tit  xzxh.  in 
Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  20)  which  allowed  200  shillings  for  a  free  Saxon, 
1200  for  a  Thane,  (see  likewise  Leg.  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  71.)  We  may 
observe,  that  these  legislators,  the  West  Saxons  and  Mercians,  oontin* 
aed  their  British  conquests  after  they  became  Christians.  The  lawi 
of  the  four  kings  of  Kent  do  not  condescend  to  notice  the  ezisteBoe  of 
•ay  subject  Britons. 
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secure  the  allegiance  of  a  fierce  people,  who  had  been  recentlj 
subdued  on  the  confines  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.  The  sage 
Ina,  the  legislator  of  Wessex,  united  the  two  nations  in  t£e 
bands  of  domestic  alliance ;  and  four  British  lords  of  Somer- 
setshire may  be  honorably  distinguished  in  the  court  of  a 
Saxon  monarch."* 

The  independent  Britons  appear  to  have  relapsed  into  the 
state  of  original  barbarism,  from  whence  they  had  been  im- 
perfectly reclaimed.  Separated  by  their  enemies  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  they  soon  became  an  object  of  scandal  and 
abhorrence  to  the  Catholic  world."*  Christianity  was  still 
professed  in  the  mountains  of  Wales ;  but  the  rude  schisma- 
tics, in  the  fwm  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  and  in  the  day  of  the' 
celebration  of  Easter,  obstinately  resisted  the  imperious  man- 
dates of  the  Roman  ponti&  The  use  of  the  Latin  language 
was  insensibly  abolished,  and  the  Britons  were  deprived  of  the 
art  and  learning  which  Italy  communicated  to  her  Saxon 
proselytes.  In  Wales  and  Armorica,  the  Celtic  tongue,  the 
native  idiom  of  the  West,  was  preserved  and  propagated ;  and 
the  Bards,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  the  Druids,  were 
still  protected,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  laws  of  Eliza- 
beth. Their  chief,  a  respectable  officer  of  the  courts  of 
Pengwern,  or  Aberfraw,  or  Caermarthen,  accompanied  the 
king's  servants  to  war :  the  monarchy  of  the  Britons,  which 
he  sung  in  the  front  of  battle,  excited  their  courage,  and 
justified  their  depredations;  and  the  songster  cl^umed  for  his 
legitimate  prize  the  ^Eurest  heifer  of  the  spoil.  His  subordinate 
ministers,  Uie  masters  and  disciples  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  visited,  in  their  respective  circuits,  the  royal,  the  noble, 
and  the  plebeian  houses ;  and  the  public  poverty,  almost  ex 
hausted  by  the  clergy,  was  oppressed  by  the  importunate 
demands  of  the  bards.  Their  rank  and  merit  were  ascertained 
by  solemn  trials,  and  the  strong  belief  of  supernatural  inspiration 
exalted  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  of  his  audience."^  Tlie 
last  retreats  of  Celtic  freedom,  the  extreme  territories  of  Gaul 

"•  See  0arte*8  Hist  of  England,  vol.  i  p.  278. 

^**  At  the  conclusion  of  his  history,  (A.  D.  731,)  Bede  describes  the 
ecdeaiastical  state  of  the  island,  and  censures  the  implacable,  l^ough 
impotent)  hatred  of  the  Britons  against  the  English  nation,  and  tike 
Oatholic  church,  (1.  r.  c.  28,  p.  219.) 

"*  Mr.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales  (p.  426—449)  has  furnidied  ms 
with  a  curious  and  interesting  account  of  the  Welsh  barda.  In  tlM 
year  1668,  a  session  was  held  at  Caerwys  by  the  special  command  of 
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and  Britain,  were  less  adapted  to  agriculture  than  to  pastor* 
age :  the  wealth  of  the  Britons  consisted  in  their  flocks  and 
herds ;  milk  and  flesh  were  their  ordinary  food ;  and  bread 
was  sometimes  esteemed,  or  rejected,  as  a  foreign  luxury. 
Liberty  had  peopled  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  morasses 
of  Armorica;  but  their  populousness  has  been  maliciously 
ascribed  to  the  loose  practice  of  polygamy ;  and  the  houses 
of  these  licentious  barbarians  have  been  supposed  to  contain 
ten  wives,  and  perhaps  flfby  children."*  Their  disposition 
was  rash  and  dioleric;  they  were  bold  in  action  and  in 
speech ;  "•  and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
they  alternately  indulged  their  passions  in  foreign  and  domes- 
tic war.  The  cavalry  of  Armorica,  the  spearmen  of  Gwent, 
and  the  archers  of  Merioneth,  were  equally  formidable ;  but 
their  poverty  could  seldom  procure  either  shields  or  helmets ; 
and  the  inconvenient  weight  would  have  retarded  the  speed 
and  agility  of  their  desultory  operations.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  the  English  monarchs  was  requested  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  a  Greek  emperor  concerning  the  state  of  Britain ;  and 
Henry  IE.  could  assert,  from  his  personal  experience,  that 
Wales  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  naked  warriors,  who 
encountered,  without  fear,  the  defensive  armor  of  their 
enemies."* 

By  the  revolution  of  Britain,  the  limits  of  science,  as  well 
as  of  empire,  were  contracted.  The  dark  cloud,  which  had 
been  cleared  by  the  Phoenician  discoveries,  and  finally  dis- 
pelled by  the  arms  of  Caesar,  again  settled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  a  Boman  province  was  again  lost  among  the 
fabulous  Islands  of  the  Ocean.     One  hundred  and  fifty  years 

Queen  Elizabeth,  and  regular  degrees  in  vocal  and  instrumental  musio 
were  conferred  on  fifty-five  minstrels.  The  prize  (a  silver  harp)  was 
adjudged  by  the  Mostyn  family. 

^^  Begio  loDge  lateque  dimisa,  milite,  magis  quam  credibile  sit,  re- 
ferta.  Partibus  equidem  in  Ulis  miles  unus  quinqua^ota  general, 
Bortitus  more  barbaro  denas  aut  ampliun  uxores.  This  reproach  of 
WHliam  of  Poitiers  (in  the  Historians  of  France,  tom.  zi  p.  88)  is  dis- 
claimed by  the  Benedictine  editors. 

^**  GiralduB  Cambrensis  confines  this  gift  of  bold  and  ready  elo- 
..j  quence  to  the  Bomans,  the  French,  and  Uie  Britons.  The  malicious 
>  Welshman  insinuates  that  the  English  taciturnity  might  possibly  be 
the  effect  of  their  servitude  imder  the  Normans. 

^*®  The  picture  of  Welsh  and  Armorican  manners  is  drawn  from 
GiralduS)  (rescript  Oambriss,  c  6-«-16,  inter  Script  Oamden.  p.  886 
-»^91,)  and  the  authors  quoted  by  the  Abbe  de  Vertot,(Hi«t.  Ontique, 
torn,  a  p.  269—266.) 
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after  the  reign  of  Honorius,  the  gravest  historian  of  th€i 
times  "^  describes  the  wondera  of  a  remote  isle,  whose  cast- 
em  and  western  parts  are  divided  by  an  antique  wall,  the 
boundary  of  life  and  death,  or,  more  properly,  of  truth  and 
fiction.  The  east  is  a  £ur  country,  inhabited  by  a  civilized 
people :  the  air  is  healthy,  the  waters  are  pure  and  plentiful, 
and  the  earth  3rields  her  regular  and  fruitful  increase.  In  the 
west^  beyond  the  wall,  the  air  is  infectious  and  mortal ;  the 
ground  is  covered  with  serpents ;  and  this  dreary  solitude  is 
the  region  of  departed  spirits,  who  are  transported  from  the 
opposite  shores  in  substantial  boats,  and  by  liviug  rowers. 
Some  families  of  fishermen,  the  subjects  of  the  Franks,  are 
excused  from  tribute,  in  consideration  of  the  mysterious  ofilce 
which  is  performed  by  these  Charons  of  the  ocean.  Each  in 
his  turn  is  summoned,  at  the  hour  of  miduight,  to  hear  the 
voices,  and  even  the  names,  of  the  ghosts :  he  is  sensible  ot 
their  weight,  and  he  feels  himself  impeUed  by  an  unknown, 
but  irresistible  power.  After  this  dream  of  fimcy,  we  read 
with  astonishment,  that  the  name  of  this  island  is  Brittia  ; 
that  it  lies  in  the  ocean,  against  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and 
less  than  thirty  miles  from  the  continent ;  that  it  is  possessed 
by  three  nations,  the  Frisians,  the  Angles,  and  the  Britons ; 
and  that  some  Angles  had  appeared  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
train  of  the  French  ambassadors.  From  these  ambassadors 
Procopius  might  be  informed  of  a  singular,  though  not  im- 
pr^.bable,  adventure,  which  announces  the  spirit^  rather  than 
the  delicacy,  of  an  English  heroine.  She  had  been  betrothed 
to  Radiger,  king  of  the  Vami,  a  tribe  of  Germans  who  touched 
the  ocean  and  the  Rhine ;  but  the  perfidious  lover  was 
tempted,  by  motives  of  policy,  to  prefer  his  fiather's  widow, 
the   sister  of  Theodebert,  king  of  the    Franks."'    The   for- 

m  r  -  .  - 

*"  See  ProcopiiJS  de  BelL  Gothic.  L  iv.  c.  20,  p.  620—625.  The 
Greek  historian  is  himself  bo  confounded  by  the  wonders  which  he 
relates,  that  he  weakly  attempts  to  distinguish  the  islands  of  Britia 
and  Britain,  which  he  has  identified  by  so  many  inseparable  circum- 
stances. 

>*'  Theodebert,  srandson  of  Clovis,  and  king  of  Austrasia,  was  the 
most  powerful  and  warlike  prince  of  the  age ;  and  this  remarkable 
adventure  may  be  placed  between  the  years  5S4  and  647,  the  extreme 
terms  of  his  reign.  His  sister  Theudechildis  retired  to  Sens,  where 
she  founded  monasteries,  and  distributed  alms,  (see  the  notes  of  the 
Benedictine  editors,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  216.)  If  we  may  credit  the  praises 
of  Fortunatus,  (L  vL  carm.  5,  in  tom.  ii.  p.  507,)  Radiger  was  deprirod 
of  a  most  valuable  wife. 
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Baken  princess  of  the  Angles,  instead  of  bewailing,  re\onged 
ber  disgrace.  Her  warlike  subjects  are  said  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  use,  and  even  of  the  form,  of  a  horse ;  but 
she  boldly  sailed  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  with 
a  fleet  of  four  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  After  the  loss  of  a  battle,  the  captive  Radiger 
implored  the  mercy  of  his  victorious  bride,  who  generously 
pardoned  his  offence,  dismissed  her  rival,  and  compelled  the 
king  of  the  Varni  to  discharge  with  honor  and  fidelity  the 
duties  of  a  husband.^"  This  gallant  exploit  appears  to  be 
the  last  naval  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  arts  of 
navigation,  by  which  they  acquired  the  empire  of  Britain  and 
of  the  sea,  were  soon  neglected  by  the  indolent  Barbarians, 
who  supinely  renounced  all  the  commercial  advantages  of 
their  insular  situation.  Seven  independent  kingdoms  were 
agitated  by  perpetual  discord ;  and  the  British  world  was  sel- 
dom connected,  either  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  nations  of  the 
Continent."* 

I  have  now  accomplished  the  laborious  narrative  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  fi*om  the  fortunate  age 
of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  to  its  total  extinction  in  the 
West,  about  ^yq  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  At  that 
unhappy  period,  the  Saxons  fiercely  struggled  with  the  natives 
for  the  possession  of  Britain :  Gaul  and  Spain  were  divided 
between  the  powerful  monarchies  of  the  Franks  and  Visi- 
goths, and  the  dependent  kingdoms  of  the  Suevi  and  Burgun- 
dians :  Africa  was  exposed  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Vandals,  and  the  savage  insults  of  the  Moors :  Rome  and 
Italy,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  were  aflflicted  by  an 
army  of  Barbarian  mercenaries,  whose  lawless  tyranny  was 
succeeded  by  the  reign  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.    All  the 

108  Perhaps  she  was  the  sister  of  one  of  the  princes  or  chiefs  of  tho 
i^ngles,  who  landed  in  627,  and  the  following  years,  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Thames,  and  gradually  founded  the  kingdoms  of 
East  Anglia  and  Mercia.  The  English  writers  are  ignorant  of  her 
name  and  existence :  but  Procopius  may  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Eowe 
the  character  and  situation  of  Eodogune  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Eoyal 
Convert 

*•*  In  the  copious  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  cannot  find  any 
traces  of  hostile  or  friendly  intercourse  between  France  and  England 
except  in  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris, 
quam  regis  cujusdam  in  Cantia  filius  matrimonio  copulavit,  (1.  ix.  a  26, 
bk  torn.  ii.  p.  848.)  The  bishop  of  Tours  ended  his  nistory  and  his  Ufii 
■iniost  immediately  before  the  conversion  of  Kent. 
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subjects  of  tihe  empire,  who,  by  the  use  of  the  Latin  language, 
more  particularly  deserved  flie  name  and  privileges  of  Bomans, 
were  oppressed  by  the  disgrace  and  calamities  of  foreign  con- 
quest; and  the  victorious  nations  of  Germany  established  a 
new  system  of  manners  and  government  in  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  majesty  of  Rome  was  faintly  represented 
by  the  princes  of  Constantinople,  the  feeble  and  imaginary 
inocessors  of  Augustus.  Yet  they  continued  to  reign  over  the 
East,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Nile  and  Tigris ;  the  Gothic  and 
Vandal  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Africa  were  subverted  by  the 
arms  of  Justinian ;  and  the  history  of  the  Oreeh  emperors  may 
still  afford  a  long  series  of  instructive  lessons,  and  interestinjf 
revolntioBs. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  Greeks,  after  their  country  had  been  reduced  into  a 
province,  imputed  the  triumphs  of  Rome,  not  to  ihe  meiit, 
but  to  the  FORTUNE,  of  the  republic.  The  inconstant  goddess, 
who  so  blindly  distributes  and  resumes  her  favors,  had  now 
consented  (such  was  the  language  of  envious  flattery)  to 
resign  her  wings,  to  descend  from  her  globe,  and  to  fix  her 
firm  and  immutable  throne  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber..^  A 
wiser  Greek,  who  has  composed,  with  a  philosophic  spirit,  the 
memorable  hUtoiy  of  his  own  times,  deprived  his  countrymen 
of  this  vam  and  delusive  comfort,  by  opening  to  their  view 
the  deep  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  Rome.'  The  fidelity 
of  the  citizens  to  each  other,  and  to  the  state,  was  confiimed 
by  the  habits  of  education,  and  the  prejudices  of  religion. 
Honor,  as  well  as  virtue,  was  the  principle  of  the  republic ; 
the  ambitious  citizens  labored  to  deserve  the  solemn  glories 
of  a  triumph ;  and  the  ardor  of  the  Roman  youth  was  kindled 
into  active  emulation,  as  often  as  they  beheld  the  domestic 
images  of  their  ancestors.*  The  temperate  struggles  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  had  finally  established  the  firm  and 
equal  balance  of  the  constitution ;  which  united  the  freedom 
of  popular  assemblies,  with  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  a 
senate,  and  the  executive  powers  of  a  regal  magistrate. 
When  the  consul  displayed  the  standard  of  the  republic, 
each  citizen  bound  himself  by  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  to 

^  Such  are  the  figurative  expressions  of  Plutarch,  (Opera^  torn.  iL  p 
318,  edit  Wechel,)  to  whom,  on  the  faith  of  his  son  Lamprias,  (Fabri- 
tius,  Bibliot  Grsec  torn.  iiL  p.  341,)  I  shall  boldly  impute  the  malicioua 
declamation,  mpi  rrfi  'Pouatuv  rvxtji-  The  same  opinions  had  prevailed 
Among  the  Greeks  two  nundred  and  fifty  years  before  Plutarch ;  and 
to  confute  them  is  the  professed  intention  of  Poljbius,  (Hist.  1.  i  p.  90; 
edit  Qronov.  AmsteL  1670.) 

'  See  the  inestimable  remains  of  the  sixth  book  of  Pol^bius,  and 
many  other  parts  of  his  general  history,  particularly  a  digression  in  th« 
seventeenth  Dook,  in  which  he  compares  the  phalanx  and  the  legion. 

'  Sallust,  de  BelL  Jugurthin.  c.  4.  Such  were  the  generous  profes 
Bions  of  P.  Sdpio  and  Q.  Maximus.  The  Latin  historian  had  read, 
•nd  most  pronably  transcribes,  Polybius,  their  contemporary  and 
Iriend. 
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draw  his  sword  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  till  he  had  disi 
charged  the  sacred  duty  hj  a  military  service  of  ten  years 
This  wise  institution  continually  poured  into  the  field  the 
nsing  generations  of  freemen  and  soldiers ;  and  their  num- 
hers  were  reinforced  hy  the  warlike  and  populous  states  of 
Italy,  who,  after  a  brave  resistance,  had  yielded  to  the  valor, 
and  embraced  the  alliance,  of  the  Romans.  The  &SLge  histo* 
tian,  who  excited  the  virtue  of  the  younger  Sdpio,  and  beheld 
the  ruin  of  Carthage,^  has  accurately  described  their  military 
system;  their  levies,  arms,  exercises,  subordination,  marches, 
encampments;  and  the  invincible  legion,  superior  in  active 
strength  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
From  these  institutions  of  peace  and  war  Polybius  has  deduced 
the  spirit  and  success  of  a  people,  incapable  of  fear,  and 
impatient  of  repose.  The  ambitious  design  of  conquest, 
wluch  might  have  been  defeated  by  the  seasonable  conspiracy 
of  mankind,  was  attempted  and  achieved ;  and  the  perpetual 
violation  of  justice  was  maintained  by  the  pehtical  virtues  of 
prudence  and  courage.  The  arms  of  the  republic,  sometimes 
vanquished  in  battle,  always  victorious  in  war,  advanced  with 
rapid  steps  to  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean ;  and  the  images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass,  that  might 
serve  to  represent  &e  nations  and  their  kings,  were  sucoes* 
sivdy  broken  by  the  iron  monarchy  of  Rome.* 

The  rise  of  a  cily,  which  swelled  into  an  empire,  may 
deserve,  as  a  singular  prodigv,  the 'reflection  of  a  philosophic 
mind.  But  the  decline  of  Rome  was  the  natural  and  inev- 
itable effect  of  immoderate  greatness.  Prosperity  ripened 
the  principle .  of  decay ;  the  causes  of  destruction  multiplied 
with  the  extent  of  conquest ;  and  as  soon  as  time  or  accident 

*  While  Cartilage  was  in  flames,  Scipio  repeated  two  lines  of  the 
lUad,  which  express  the  destruction  of  Troy,  acknowledging  to  Polyb- 
ins,  his  friend  and  preceptor,  (Polyh  in  £xcerpt  de  virtat  et  Yii 
torn.  ii.  p.  1466 — 1466,)  that  while  he  recollected  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  affiurs,  he  inwardly  applied  them  to  the  future  calamities  of 
Rome,  (Appian.  in  Libycis,  p.  136,  edit.  Toll.) 

*  See  Daniel,  ii  81 — 40.  **  And  the  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong 
as  iron;  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subduedi  aU 
things"  The  remainder  of  the  prophecy  (me  mixture  of  iron  and 
elay)  was  accomplished,  according  to  St  Jerom,  in  his  own  time. 
Sicut  enim  in  prindpio  nihil  Romano  Imperio  fortius  et  durius,  ita  in 
fine  renmi  nihil  imbedllius ;  quum  et  in  bellis  dyilibus  et  adyersot 
dfyeraaB  nationes,  aliarum  gentium  barbararum  auxilio  indigemoib 
(Opera,  torn.  r.  p.  6*72.) 
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had  removed  the  artificial  supports,  the  stupendous  fabric 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight.  Xhe  story  of  its 
ruin  is  simple  and  obvious ;  and  instead  of  inquiring  why  the 
Roman  empire  was  destroyed,  we  should  rather  be  surprised 
that  it  had  subsisted  so  long.  The  victorious  lemons,  who,  in 
distant  wars,  acquired  the  vices  of  strangers  and  mercenaries, 
first  oppressed  Ihe  freedom  of  the  republic,  and  afterwards 
violated  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The  emperors,  anxious 
for  their  personal  safety  and  the  pubhc  peace,  were  reduced 
to  the  base  expedient  of  corrupting  the  discipline  which  ren- 
dered them  alike  formidable  to  tibeir  sovereign  and  to  the 
enemy ;  the  vigor  of  the  military  government  was  relaxed, 
and  finally  dissolved,  by  the  partial  institutions  of  Oonstan- 
tine ;  and  the  Koman  world  was  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of 
Barbarians. 

The  decay  of  Home  has  been  frequently  ascribed  to  the 
translation  of  the  seat  of  empire ;  but  this  History  has  already 
shown,  that  the  powers  of  government  were  divided^  rather 
than  removed.  The  throne  of  Constantinople  was  erected  in 
the  East ;  while  the  West  was  still  possessed  by  a  series  of 
emperors  who  held  their  residence  in  Italy,  and  claimed  their 
equal  inheritance  of  the  legbns  and  provinces.  This  dan- 
gerous novelty  impaired  the  strength,  and  fomented  the  vices, 
of  a  double  reign :  the  instruments  of  an  oppressive  and  arbi- 
trary system  were  multiphed ;  and  a  vain  emulation  of  luxury, 
not  of  merit,  was  introduced  and  supported  between  the  degen- 
erate successors  of  Theodosius.  Extreme  distress,  which 
unites  the  virtue  of  a  free  people,  imbitters  the  factions  of  a 
declining  monarchy.  The  hostile  favorites  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  betrayed  the  republic  to  its  common  enemies  ;  and 
the  Byzantine  court  beheld  with  indifference,  perhaps  with 
pleasure,  the  disgrace  of  Rome,  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  and 
the  loss  of  the  West.  Under  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  alli- 
ance of  the  two  empires  was  restored;  but  the  aid  of  the 
Oriental  Romans  was  tardy,  doubtful,  and  ineffectual;  and 
the  national  schism  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  was  enlai|ped 
by  the  perpetual  difference  of  language  and  manners^  of 
interests,  and  even  of  religion.  Yet  the  salutary  event 
approved  in  some  measure  the  judgment  of  Constantine. 
During  a  long  period  of  decay,  his  impregnable  city  repelled 
the  victorious  armies  of  Barbarians,  protected  the  wealth  of 
Asia,  and  conunanded,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  important 
iitraits  which   connect  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  ^S^ai 
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The  foundation  of  Constantinople  more  essentially  contrib- 
uted to  the  pjreservation  of  the  East,  than  to  the  ruin  of  the 
West 

As  the  happiness  of  a  future  life  is  the  great  object  of  reli- 
gion, we  may  hear  without  surprise  or  scandal,  that  the  intro- 
duction,  or  at  least  the  abuse,  of  Chrbtianity  had  some  influ 
ence  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
^eigy  successfully  preached  the  doctrines  of  patience  and 
|)usillanimity :  the  active  virtues  of  society  were  discouraged ; 
and  the  last  remains  of  military  spirit  were  buried  in  the 
cloister:  a  large  portion  of  public  and  private  wealth  was 
consecrated  to  the  specious  demands  of  charity  and  devotion ; 
and  the  soldiers'  pay  was  lavished  on  the  useless  multitudes 
of  both  sexes,  who  could  only  plead  the  merits  of  abstinence 
and  chastity.*  Faith,  zeal,  curiosity,  and  the  more  earthly 
passions  of  malice  and  ambition,  kindled  the  flame  of  theo- 
logical discord ;  the  church,  and  even  the  state,  were  distracted 
by  religious  factions,  whose  conflicts  were  sometimes  bloody, 
and  always  implacable;  the  attention  of  the  emperors  was 
diverted  from  camps  to  synods ;  the  Roman  world  was  op- 
pressed by  a  new  species  of  tyranny ;  and  the  persecuted 
sects  became  the  secret  enemies  of  their  country.  Yet  party 
spirit,  however  pernicious  or  absurd,  is  a  principle  of  union 
as  well  as  of  dissension.  The  bishops,  from  eighteen  hundred 
pulpits,  inculcated  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to  a  lawful 
and  orthodox  sovereign ;  their  frequent  assemblies,  and  per- 
petual correspondence,  maintained  the  communion  of  distant 
churches;  and  the  benevolent  temper  of  the  gospel  was 
strengthened,  though  confined,  by  the  spiritual  alliance  of  the 
Catholics.  The  sacred  indolence  of  the  monks  was  devoutly 
embraced  by  a  servile  and  efleminate  age ;  but  if  superstition 
had  not  afforded  a  decent  retreat,  the  same  vices  would 
have  tempted  the  unworthy  Romans  to  desert,  from  baser 
motives,  tiie  standard  of  the  republic  Religious  precepts 
are  easily  obeyed,  which  indulge  and  sanctify  the  natural 
inclinations  of  their  votaries  ;  but  the  pure  and  genuine  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  ma^  be  traced  in  its  beneficial,  though 
imperfect,  effects  on  the  Barbarian  proselytes  of  the  NorOi. 
If  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  hastened  by  the 

*  It  might  be  a  carious  ^pecalation,  how  far  the  pur^  morals  of  the 
frennine  and  mope  active  Christians  may  have  compensated,  in  the  popvla 
tion  of  th«  Roman  empire,  for  the  secession  of  sncn  nnmbera  into  nuusthn 
and  anprodnctfiye  celibacy. — M. 
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oonversion  of  Conatantine,  his  victorious  religion  broke  the 
▼ioleDce  of  the  fall,  and  mollified  the  ferocious  temper  of  the 
conquerors. 

This  awful  revolution  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  in- 
Btruction  of  the  present  age.  It  ia  the  duty  of  a  patriot  to 
prefer  and  promote  the  exclusive  interest  and  glory  of  his 
native  country :  but  a  philosopher  may  be  permitted  to  en- 
large his  views,  and  to  consider  Europe  as  one  great  republic, 
whose  various  inhabitants  have  obtained  almost  the  same  leve, 
of  politeness  and  cultivation.  The  balance  of  power  will 
continue  to  fluctuate,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  own,  or  the 
neighboring  kingdoms,  may  be  alternately  exalted  or  de- 
pressed; but  these  partial  events  cannot  essentially  injure 
our  general  state  of  happiness,  the  system  of  arts,  and  laws, 
and  manners,  which  so  advantageously  distinguish,  above  the 
rest  of  mankind,  the  Europeans  and  their  colonies.  The  sav- 
age nations  of  the  globe  are  the  common  enemies  <^  civilized 
society ;  and  we  may  inquire,  with  anxious  curiosity,  whether 
Europe  is  still  threatened  with  a  repetition  of  those  calam- 
ities, which  formerly  oppressed  the  arms  and  institutions  of 
Rome.  Perhaps  the  same  reflections  will  illustrate  the  fall  of 
that  mighty  empire,  and  explain  the  probable  causes  of  our 
actual  security. 

I.  The  Romans  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  their  dan 
ger,  and  the  number  of  their  enemies.  Beyond  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  the  Northern  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia 
were  filled  with  innumerable  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds, 
poor,  voracious,  and  turbulent ;  bold  in  arms,  and  impatient 
to  ravish  the  fruits  of  industry.  The  Barbarian  world  was 
^tated  by  the  rapid  impulse  of  war;  and  the  peace  of 
Gaul  or  Italy  was  shaken  by  the  distant  revolutions  of  China. 
The  Huns,  who  fled  before  a  victorious  enemy,  directed  their 
march  towards  the  West ;  and  the  torrent  was  swelled  by  the 
gradual  accession  of  captives  and  allies.  The  flying  tribes 
who  yielded  to  the  Huns  assimcied  in  their  turn  the  spirit  of 
conquest ;  the  endless  column  of  Barbarians  pressed  on  the 
Roman  empire  with  accumulated  weight;  and,  if  the  fore- 
most were  destroyed,  the  vacant  space  was  instantly  replen- 
ished by  new  assailants.  Such  formidable  emigrations  can 
no  longer  issue  from  the  North ;  and  the  long  repose,  which 
has  been  imputed  to  the  decrease  of  population,  is  the  happy 
eonseqit3nce  of  the  progress  of  arts  and  agriculture.  Instead 
€f  some  rude  villages,  thinly  scattered  among  its  woods  and 
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morasBes,  Germany  now  produces  a  list  ot  two  thousand  tliree 
hundred  walled  towns :  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Poland,  have  been  successively  established ;  and 
the  Hanse  merchants,  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  have  ex- 
tended their  colonies  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  East- 
em  Ocean,  Russia  now  assumes  the  form  of  a  powerful  and 
civilized  empire.  The  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  are 
introduced  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena; 
and  the  fiercest  of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been  taught  to 
tremble  and  obey.  The  reign  of  independent  Barbarism  is 
now  contracted  to  a  narrow  span ;  and  the  remnant  of  Cal- 
mucks  or  Uzbecks,  whose  forces  may  be  almost  numbered, 
cannot  seriously  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  repub- 
lic of  Europe.*  Tet  this  apparent  security  should  not  tempt 
us  to  forget,  that  new  enemies,  and  unknown  dangers,  may 
posHbly  arise  from  some  obscure  people,  scarcely  visible  in  the 
map  of  the  world,  The  Arabs  or  Saracens,  who  spread  their 
conquests  from  India  to  Spain,  had  languished  in  poverty  and 
contempt,  till  Mahomet  breathed  into  those  savage  bodies  the 
soul  of  enthusiasm. 

n.  The  empire  of  Rome  was  firmly  established  by  the 
singular  and  perfect  coalition  of  its  members.  The  subject 
nations,  resigning  the  hope,  and  even  the  wish,  of  independ- 
ence, embraced  the  character  of  Roman  citizens;  and  the 
provinces  of  the  West  were  reluctantly  torn  by  the  Barbari- 
ans from  the  bosom  of  their  mother  coimtry.''  But  this  union 
was  purchased  by  the  loss  of  national  freedom  and  military 
spirit;  and  the  servile  provinces,  destitute  of  life  and  motion, 
expected  their  safety  from  the  mercenary  troops  and  govern- 
ors, who  were  directed  by  the  orders  of  a  distant  court.    The 

*  The  French'  and  English  editors  of  the  Genealogical  History  of 
the  Tartars  have  sabjoined  a  enrions,  thongh  imperfect,  description, 
of  their  present  state.  We  might  question  the  independence  of  the 
Calmucks,  or  Elaths,  since  they  have  been  recently  vanqaished  by 
the  Chinese,  who,  in  the  year  1759,  subdued  the  Lesser  Bncharia,  and 
advanced  into  the  country  of  Badakshan,  near  the  source  of  the  Oxus, 
(Memoires  sur  les  Chinois,  torn.  i.  p.  325—400.)  But  these  conquests 
are  precarious,  nor  will  I  venture  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  Chinese 
empire. 

^  The  prudent  reader  will  determine  how  far  this  general  proposi- 
tion is  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  the  Isaurians,  the  independence  of 
Britain  and  Armorica,  the  Moorish  tribes,  or  the  Bagauds  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  (vol.  i.  p.  328,  vol.  iii.  p.  316,  vol.  iii.  p.  372,  480.) 
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happiness  of  a  hundred  millions  depended  o^  the  persona] 
iD'^Tit  of  one  or  two  men,  perhaps  children,  whose  minda 
were  corrupted  by  education,  luxury,  and  despotic  power. 
The  deepest  wounds  were  inflicted  on  the  empire  during  the 
minorities  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Theodosius;  and, 
afler  those  incapable  princes  seemed  to  attain  the  age  of 
manhood,  they  abandoned  the  church  to  the  bishops,  the  state 
to  the  eunuchs,  and  the  provinces  to  the  Barbarians.  Europe 
is  now  divided  into  twelve  powerful,  though  unequal  king- 
doms, three  respectable  commonwealths,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller,  though  independent,  states  :  the  chances  of  royal  and 
ministerial  talents  are  multiplied,  at  least,  with  the  number 
of  its  rulers ;  and  a  Julian,  or  Semiramis,  may  reign  in  the 
North,  while  Arcadius  and  Honorius  again  slumber  on  the 
thrones  of  the  South.  The  abuses  of  tyranny  are  restrained 
by  the  mutual  influence  of  fear  and  shame ;  republics  have 
acquired  order  and  stabihty;  monarchies  have  imbibed  the 
principles  of  freedom,  or,  at  least,  of  moderation ;  and  some 
sense  of  honor  and  justice  is  introduced  into  the  most  defec- 
tive constitutions  by  the  general  manners  of  the  times.  In 
peace,  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  industry  is  accelerated 
by  the  emulation  of  so  many  active  rivals :  in  war,  the  Euro- 
pean forces  are  exercised  by  temperate  and  undecisive  con- 
tests. If  a  savage  conqueror  should  issue  from  the  deserts 
of  Tartary,  he  must  repeatedly  vanquish  the  robust  peasants 
of  Russia,  the  numerous  armies  of  Germany,  the  gallant 
nobles  of  France,  and  the  intrepid  freemen  of  Britain ;  who, 
perhaps,  might  confederate  for  their  common  defence. 
Should  the  victorious  Barbarians  carry  slavery  and  desola- 
tion as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ten  thousand  vessels  would 
transport  beyond  their  pursuit  the  remains  of  civilized  soci- 
ety ;  and  Europe  would  revive  and  flourish  in  the  American 
world,  which  is  already  filled  with  her  colonies  and  institu 
tions.' 

IIL  Cold,  poverty,  and  a  life  of  danger  and  fatigue,  fortify 
the  strength  and  courage  of  Barbarians.  In  every  age  they 
have  oppressed  the  polite  and  peaceful  nations  of  China,  India, 

'  America  now  contains  about  six  millions  of  European  blood  and 
descent ;  and  their  numbers,  at  least  in  the  North,  are  continually  in« 
creasing.  Whatever  may  be  the  changes  of  their  political  situation, 
th^  must  preserve  the  manners  of  Europe ;  and  we  may  reflect  with 
some  pleasure,  that  the  English  language  will  probably  be  diffused 
ever  an  immense  and  populous  continest. 
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and  Persia,  who  neglected,  and  still  neglect,  to  counterbalance 
these  natural  powers  by  the  resources  of  military  art.    The 
warlike  states  of   antiquity,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Borne, 
educated  a  race  of  soldiers ;    exercised  their  bodies,   disci- 
plined their  courage,  multiplied  their  forces  by  regular  evolu- 
tions, and  converted  the  iron,  which  they  possessed,  into  strong 
and  serviceable  weapons.    But  this  superiority  insensibly  de- 
clined with  their  laws  and  manners;  and  the  feeble  policy  of 
Constantino  and  his  successors  armed  and  instructed,  for  the 
ruin  of  the  empire,  the  rude  valor  of  the  Barbarian  mer- 
cenaries.    The  miUtaiy  art  has  beea  changed  by  the  invention 
of  gunpowder ;  which  enables  man  to  command  the  two  most 
powerful  agents  of  nature,  air  and  fire.      Mathematics,  chem- 
istry, mechanics,  architecture,  have  been  applied  to  the  service 
of  war;    and  the  adverse  parties  oppose  to  each  other  the 
most  elaborate  modes  of  attack  and  of  defence.    Historians 
may  indignantly  observe,  that  the  preparations  of  a  siege 
would  found  and  maintain  a  flourishing  colony ; '  yet  we  can- 
not be  displeased,  that  the  subversion  of  a  city  should  be  a 
work  of  cost  and  difficulty;  or  that  an  industrious  people 
should  be  protected  by  those  arts,  which  survive  and  supply 
the  decay  of  military  virtue.     Gannon  and  fortifications  now 
form  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  Tartar  horse;  and 
Europe  is  secure  from  any  future  irruptions  of  Barbarians; 
Aince,  before  they  can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be  bar- 
barous.   Their  gradual  advances  in  the  science  of  war  would 
always  be  accompanied,  as  we  may  leara  from  the  example  of 
Russia,  with  a  proportionable  improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  civil  policy ;  and  they  themselves  must  deserve  a  place 
among  the  polished  nations  whom  they  subdue. 

Should  these  speculations  be  found  doubtful  or  &llacious, 
there  still  remains  a  more  humble  source  of  comfort  and  hope. 


'  On  avoit  fait  yeoir  (for  the  siege  of  Turin)  140  pieces  de  canon ; 
et  il  est  a  remarquer  que  chaqae  gros  canon  mont6  revient  a  eoYiroo 
iOOO  6cu8:  il  y  avoit  100,000  boulets ;  106,000  cartouches  d'une  %on, 
£t  800,000  d'une  autre ;  21,000  bombes;  27,700  grenades,  16,000  sacs 
a  terre,  80,000  instruments  pour  la  pionnage ;  1,200,000  livres  de  pou- 
dre.  Ajoutez  a  ces  munitions,  le  plomb,  le  fer,  et  le  fer-blanc,  les 
cordages,  tout  ce  qui  sert  aux  mineurs,  le  souphre,  le  salpdtre,  les 
outils  de  toute  espdce.  II  est  certain  que  les  frais  de  tons  ces  prepara* 
tifs  de  destruction  suffiroient  pour  fonder  et  pour  faire  fleurir  la  plui 
■ombreuse  colonic.  Voltaire,  Sihcle  de  Louis  XIV.  c  zx.  in  hk 
Works,  torn.  xi.  p.  891. 
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The  discoveries  of  ancient  and  modern  navigators,  and  tbe 
domestic  history,  or  tradition,  of  the  most  enlightened  nations, 
represent  the  human  savage,  naked  both  in  body  and  mind, 
and  destitute  of  laws,  of  arts,  of  ideas,  and  almost  of  Ian- 
guage.^^  From  this  abject  condition,  perhaps  the  primitive 
and  universal  state  of  man,  he  has  gradually  arisen  to  com- 
mand the  animals,  to  fertilize  the  earth,  to  traverse  the  ocean, 
and  to  measure  the  heavens.  Ws  progress  in  the  improve- 
ment and  exercise  of  his  mental  and  corporeal  faculties  ^^  has 
been  irregular  and  various ;  infinitely  slow  in  the  beginning, 
and  increasing  by  degrees  with  redoubled  velodty:  ages  of 
laborious  ascent  have  been  followed  by  a  moment  of  rapid 
down&U;  and  the  several  climates  of  the  globe  have  felt  the 
vidssitudes  of  light  and  darkness.  Yet  the  experience  of  font 
thousand  years  should  enlarge  our  hopes,  and  diminish  our 
apprehensions:  we  cannot  determine  to  what  height  the 
human  species  may  aspire  in  their  advances  towards  perfec 
tion ;  but  it  may  safely  be  presumed,  that  no  people,  unless 
the  &ce  of  nature  is  changed,  will  relapse  into  their  original 
barbarism.  The  improvements  of  society  may  be  viewed 
under  a  threefold  aspect.  I.  The  poet  or  philosopher  illus- 
trates his  age  and  country  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  mind ;  but 
those  superior  powers  of  reason  or  fancy  are  rare  and  spon- 
taneous productions;  and  the  genius  of  Homer,  or  Cicero, 
or  Newton,  would  excite  less  admiration,  if  they  could  be 
created  by  the  will  of  a  prince,  or  the  lessons  of  a  preceptor. 
2.  The  benefits  of  law  and  policy,  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
of  arts  and  sciences,  are  more  soUd  and  permanent:  and 
many  individuals  may  be  qualified,  by  education  and  disci- 
pline, to  promote,  in  their  respective  stations,  the  interest  of 


^*  It  would  be  an  easy,  though  tedious,  task,  to  produce  the  author- 
ities of  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians.  I  shau  therefore  content 
myself  with  appealing  to  the  dedsive  and  authentic  testimony  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  (torn.  I  L  I  p.  11,  12,  L  iiL  p.  184,  <frc^  edit  Wesse- 
ling.)  The  Icthyophaei,  who  in  his  time  wandered  along  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  can  omy  be  compared  to  the  natives  of  New  Holland, 
(Dampier's  Voyages,  vol  I  p.  461  169.)  Fancy,  or  perhaps  reason, 
may  still  suppose  an  extreme  and  absolute  state  of  nature  far  below 
the  level  of  these  savages,  who  had  acquired  some  arts  and  instru* 
ments. 

"  See  the  learned  and  rational  work  of  the  president  Goguet,  da 
rOrigine  des  Loiz,  des  Arts,  et  des  Sdences.  He  traces  from  facts,  of 
eoDJectures,  (torn.  i.  p.  147—337,  edit  12mo.,)  the  first  and  most  diA- 
ooKt  steps  of  human  mvention. 
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the  oommuniiy.  But  this  general  order  is  the  effect  of  skill 
and  labor ;  and  the  complex  machinery  may  be  decayed  bv 
lime,  or  injured  by  violence.  8.  Fortunately  for  mankind, 
the  more  useful,  or,  at  least)  more  necessary  arts,  can  be  per- 
formed without  superior  talents,  or  national  subordination; 
without  the  powers  of  one,  or  the  union  of  many.  Each  vil* 
lage,  each  family,  each  individual,  must  always  possess  both 
ability  and  indination  to  perpetuate  the  use  of  fire "  and  of 
metals;  the  propagation  and  service  of  domestic  animals; 
the  methods  of  hunting  and  fishing ;  the  rudiments  of  navi- 
gation ;  the  imperfect  cultivation  of  corn,  or  other  nutritive 
grain ;  and  the  simple  practice  of  the  mechanic  trades.  Pri- 
vate genius  and  public  industry  may  be  extirpated ;  but  these 
hardy  plants  survive  the  tempest,  and  strike  an  everlasting 
root  into  the  most  unfavorable  soil.  The  splendid  days  of 
Augustus  and  Trajan  were  eclipsed  by  a  cloud  of  ignorance ; 
and  the  Barbarians  subverted  the  laws  and  palaces  of  Rome. 
But  the  scythe,  the  invention  or  emblem  of  Saturn,"  still  con- 
tinued annually  to  mow  the  harvests  of  Italy ;  and  the  human 
feasts  of  the  Lsestrigons '*  have  never  been  renewed  on  the 
coast  of  Campania. 

Since  the  first  discovery  of  the  arts,  war,  commerce,  and  re- 
ligious zeal  have  difiPused,  among  the  savages  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  these  inestimable  gifts :  they  have  been  suc- 
cessively propagated ;  they  can  never  be  lost  We  may  there- 
fore acquiesce  in  the  pleasing  conclusion,  that  every  age  of  the 
world  has  increased,  and  still  increases,  the  real  wealth,  the 
happiness,  the  knowledge,  and  perhaps  the  virtue,  of  the 
human  race." 


''  It  is  certain,  however  strange,  that  many  nations  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  fire.  Even  the  ingenious  natives  of  Otaheite,  who 
are  destitute  of  metals,  have  not  invented  any  earthen  vessels  capable 
of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  and  of  conmiunicating  the  heat  to  the 
liquids  whi<£  they  contain. 

*'  Plutarch.  Quaest.  Bom.  in  tom.  ii.  p.  %16.  Macrob.  SatumaL  L  i. 
c.  8,  p.  162,  edit  London.  The  arrival  of  Saturn  (of  his  religious  wor- 
ship) in  a  ship,  may  indicate,  that  the  savage  coast  of  Latium  was  first 
discovered  and  civilized  byllie  Phoaiicians. 

^*  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  has  embel- 
lished the  tales  of  fearful  and  credulous  sailors,  who  transformed  tlie 
cannibals  of  Italy  and  Sicily  into  monstrous  giants. 

^*  The  merit  of  discovery  has  too  often  been  stained  with  avariofr. 
cruelty,  and  fanaticism ;  and  the  intercourse  of  nations  has  prodaced 
the  oommnnication  of  disease  and  prejudice.     A  singuLir  exceptkm  is 
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dae  to  the  virtue  of  out  own  times  and  country.  The  fire  great  voy- 
aged, successively  undertaken  by  the  command  of  his  present  Majesty, 
were  inspired  by  the  pure  and  generous  love  of  science  and  of  man- 
kinds The  same  prince,  adapting  his  benefactions  to  the  different 
stages  of  society,  has  founded  his  school  of  painting  in  his  capital ;  and 
has  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  the  vegetables  and 
animals  most  useful  to  human  life. 
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